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1. Emerging Trends in the World Economy 


Recent Economic The world economy slid into recession in 1980. Three of the seven largest member 

Developments countries of the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) — the United States, the United Kingdom and Canada — experienced no 
growth or absolute declines in real economic activity and three of the other four 
major industrial economies — Japan, West Germany and France — expanded at 
rates which fell well short of their historical norms. Only in Italy did growth exceed 
the 1968-78 average. Taken together, the seven major OECD countries recorded 
only a 1.3-per-cent increase in real gross national product in 1980 compared with 


Table 1.1 
Growth of Real GNP/GDP in the OECD Countries 
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‘) Forecast or preliminary estimate. 
Source: OECD, Economic Outlook, No. 28, December 1980, updated in some cases with more recent information. 


Chart 1.1 Real GNP/GDP Growth in OECD Countries 


(Annual per cent change) 
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Source: OECD, Main Economic Indicators, monthly. 


Table 1.2 


Unemployment Rates for Selected OECD Countries 
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(per cent of the labour force) 
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( Forecast or preliminary estimate. 
Source: OECD, Economic Outlook, No. 28, December 1980, updated in some cases with more recent information. The rates in this table 
are standardized to international definitions by the OECD. 


3.8 per cent in 1979. The performance varied among the 16 smaller member 
nations comprising the remainder of the OECD area, with Finland, Sweden and 
Switzerland growing at above average rates, Denmark and Turkey undergoing 
marginal output declines and the other smaller economies expanding at below 
average rates (see Table 1.1). The North American economies were the first to 
slow down, followed closely by the United Kingdom. Around the middle of the year 
the economies of Germany, France, Italy, the Netherlands and Belgium also turned 
down. Steep increases in interest rates accompanied the sharp downturn in April. 
Rates fell over the summer months and the North American economies began to 
recover, but by the year’s end interest rates had again risen sharply and the 
short-term outlook was clouded. 


The generally weak output conditions in 1980 had their roots in the doubling of 
crude petroleum prices between 1978 and 1980, the tight stance of fiscal and 
monetary policy adopted in several of the major industrial countries and the 
cyclical situation, especially in the U.S. The second oil price shock of 1979 and 
1980 was in many ways similar to the earlier one in the 1973-74 period. According 
to estimates by the OECD, it reduced real growth in the OECD area by three 
percentage points, raised the area’s consumer price inflation rate by five percent- 
age points and reduced the current account balance by about U.S. $90 billion 
compared to what would otherwise have prevailed in 1980. In the 1973-74 episode 
several countries including Canada attempted to compensate for the deflationary 
effects of the oil price shock by moving to less restrictive fiscal and monetary 
policies. While these policies met with some success in dampening the deflationary 
impact, they had significant costs in terms of inflation and the balance of 
international payments. In the case of the more recent oil price shock the policy 
stance has been more uniformly restrictive among the OECD countries, as 
governments have tried to avoid accommodating any further surge in the wage- 
price spiral. The combination of the contractionary influence of the oil price shock 
and these anti-inflationary fiscal and monetary policies led to recession in the 
industrial economies in 1980. 


Table 1.3 
Consumer Price Inflation in the OECD Countries 
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Source: OECD, Economic Outlook, No. 28, December 1980, updated in some cases with more recent information. 


Unemployment rates increased in many of the OECD countries during 1980, as the 
recession caused employment growth to slow. The most substantial increases in 
unemployment among the seven largest OECD countries were in the United States 
and the United Kingdom, the two economies facing output declines. There was a 
small unemployment rate increase in France and a marginal decrease in Japan, 
while in Germany, Italy and Canada the rates remained unchanged from 1979 
(Table 1.2). For the seven major countries as a group, unemployment increased 
about half of one percentage point to 5.4 per cent of the aggregate labour force. 
While employment growth did slow in response to the production slump, its 
weakening was relatively modest in most countries. The slow pace of productivity 
growth that had already prevailed throughout the OECD area for several years was 
thus further retarded by the cyclical situation. Most of the major industrialized 
countries experienced productivity growth rates in 1980 that were two to four 
percentage points lower than their historical averages. These shortfalls meant that 
unit labour costs rose sharply, despite the relative moderation in wage inflation 
through much of the OECD area. 


The oil price increases in 1979 and 1980 gave rise to a new burst of inflation in the 
OECD area. Of the 23 OECD countries covered in Table 1.3, all but eight 
experienced higher consumer price inflation rates in 1979 than in 1978 and all but 
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Current Account Position of the Non-Socialist Economies 
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exactly due to rounding. 


two had higher rates again in 1980 than in 1979. Nevertheless, while the oil price 
shock caused inflation rates to move upward, they have generally risen by 
considerably less than was the case after the first oil price shock. Between 1973 
and 1974 the average OECD inflation rate rose almost six percentage points, from 
7.8 per cent to 13.5 per cent, while in the present case the rate has advanced only 
slightly more than five percentage points so far, from 7.9 per cent in 1978 to 

9.8 per cent in 1979 and to 12.8 per cent in 1980. This has been partly 
attributable to the more moderate wage response this time around, as labour has 
shared in the absorption of the real income decline implicit in the OECD area’s 
terms-of-trade loss vis-a-vis the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) group. After the 1973-74 oil price shock, wages increased very rapidly in 
several of the major OECD economies and this led to substantial second-round 
inflation in following years. The more moderate wage response to the recent oil 
price shock has given some cause for optimism that the current wave of increased 
inflation will be of shorter duration. 


Table 1.5 


The recent round of oil price increases has also brought about a major balance of 
payments realignment (Table 1.4). From a relatively small surplus of about U.S. 

$5 billion in 1978, the OPEC area’s current account position improved dramatical- 
ly, with surpluses of about U.S. $68 billion in 1979 and U.S. $116 billion in 1980. 
Corresponding to these oil-based surpluses were widening current account deficits 
both in the OECD countries and among the less-developed countries lacking large 
energy resources of their own. The U.S. $75 billion deficit in the OECD area in 
1980 was split fairly evenly between the seven major countries on the one hand 
and the remaining smaller countries on the other, while the non-oil less-developed 
nations saw their combined current account deficit more than double from its 
1978 level to about U.S. $51 billion in 1980. This huge overall swing to greater 
deficit in the non-OPEC current account position was essentially a result of the 
terms-of-trade shift that was implicit in the oil price increases of 1979 and 1980. 
The volume component of the OECD area’s current account position improved in 
1980, since imports fell and exports continued to expand. 


The international monetary system was relatively stable through 1980, despite the 
important shifts in relative balance of payments positions. The U.S. dollar strength- 
ened considerably in March and April, when interest rates were high, and then 
dropped back to the range that had prevailed at the beginning of the year. By the 
year’s end the dollar had returned to near its March-April level, buttressed again 
by exceptionally high interest rates. The Japanese yen sustained a strong 
appreciation through the course of the year, as large capital inflows more than 
offset the widening current account deficit. The pound also moved upward during 
the year, reflecting the high interest rates in the United Kingdom and the current 
account strength that was largely due to North Sea oil. The deutschemark, which 
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was one of the stronger currencies prior to 1980, was weak through much of the 
year. The increased oil-cost burden has been particularly onerous in Germany, 
relative to economies with more energy resources such as the U.S., the U.K., and 
Canada, and there were substantial capital outflows in 1980. Most of the other 
OECD-area currencies were fairly stable through 1980 (Table 1.5). 


The general thrust of economic policy among the OECD countries in 1980 was 
directed toward reducing inflation. Monetary policies were focussed on containing 
the growth of liquidity within established target ranges and, in several countries, on 
easing downward pressures on exchange rates. In the United States interest rates 
rose to unprecedented levels as the Federal Reserve sought to keep the monetary 
aggregates on target (Table 1.6). In Germany, on the other hand, the Bundesbank 
gave substantial weight to exchange rate stabilization as money supply growth 
was slow relative to the target but the widening current account deficit and 
increased capital outflows led to major imbalances in the market for deutsche- 
marks. In Japan, where the yen was appreciating strongly and the inflationary 
impulse from the oil price shock had been kept well in check, monetary policy was 
left free to help sustain domestic demand. British policy centered on slowing 
monetary expansion, although interest rates were reduced in the second half of 
the year in view of the pound’s appreciation. Canada and Italy, like Germany, 
faced downward market pressures on their currencies and monetary policies gave 
substantial weight to exchange rate stabilization. Among five of the seven largest 
OECD countries (U.S., Japan, Germany, Italy and Canada), official discount rates 
were higher at the end of 1980 than they had been at the close of 1979 (Table 
1:6). 


Fiscal policies were also generally unaccommodating during 1980 as the industrial- 
ized economies attempted to minimize the inflationary impact of the oil price 
shock. In order to reduce their operating deficits, several governments restrained 
expenditures and a few raised taxes. Policies increasingly sought to enhance 
growth in private investment and productivity, while the stimulation of consumer 
and housing demand was a considerably lower priority for many governments. 


The economic situation of the last few years has differed considerably from the 
environment of the 1960s and early 1970s. The trend rate of economic growth has 
slowed, inflation has emerged as a major persistent problem and there have been 
important shifts in the patterns of world trade. Rising relative prices for a number 
of key commodities — oil and gas, grains and several metals and minerals — have 
implied wide-ranging changes in the world distribution of income and have 
necessitated profound readjustments to the mix of output and the methods of 
production. Public attitudes and expectations have been slow to adapt to these 
new circumstances and the policy response to them has also been gradual. As the 
world entered the 1980s, however, there was a growing realization among the 
major industrialized countries that conditions had changed in several fundamental 
ways and that new economic strategies were required. 


The 1960s and early 1970s were years of virtually uninterrupted growth and 
prosperity in the world economy. Since 1973, however, there have been two 
wide-reaching recessions and the underlying growth potential of the industrialized 
economies has been sharply reduced. World population expansion has led to 
some developing resource shortages and these in turn have caused price shocks 
and increased cyclical instability. Environmental protection has also become a 
larger and more urgent issue. Productivity growth has slowed and living standards 
have not improved at the rapid rate enjoyed in earlier years. In short there has 
been a reluctant but increasing acceptance of the view that the economic growth 
aspirations of the 1960s and early 1970s are no longer achievable and that a 
significant scaling-down of performance targets is needed for the 1980s. 
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Interest Rates for the Large OECD Countries 
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Source: Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York, World Financial Markets, February 1981. 


Inflation emerged in the 1970s as perhaps the greatest single economic problem in 
the world economy. While the causes were numerous and complex, in a very 
general sense inflation was the almost inevitable outgrowth of the enormous 
international stresses during this period. The strains caused by resource shortages, 
which were in turn the result of growing population, political actions and the whims 
of climate, were initially quite ill-understood, by both individuals and governments. 
There were widespread efforts to maintain the stronger pace of real income growth 
experienced in earlier years. As these attempts were essentially incompatible with 
the real constraints of the situation, they resulted in both higher inflation and 
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increased unemployment. It took several years before it began to become clear 
that circumstances had changed permanently and that the norms of the 1960s no 
longer applied. 


Over time it became increasingly evident that a more medium-term approach was 
required in the effort to reduce inflation. The tools of short-term demand manage- 
ment had proved inadequate for the task and the focus was shifted more and 
more toward policies of structural change and persistent non-accommodation — a 
term which embraces a range of policies designed to permit large upward 
adjustments in certain relative prices to occur without at the same time allowing an 
increase in inflation. For example, several countries adopted monetary growth 
targets and announced their intention to permit wider fluctuations in interest and 
exchange rates. Policies of fiscal stimulus became rarer and more selective and 
governments increasingly sought to emphasize supply-side initiatives to promote 
greater productivity. Expenditure restraint, tax cuts, deregulation and energy 
conservation and development became main policy thrusts. Their premise was 
that in a world of ever more frequent economic shocks, inflation could only be 
countered by creating greater wage-price flexibility. The latter in turn could best be 
achieved by reducing the role of governments in the economy and fostering more 
competitive factor and product markets. 


World trade patterns have also evolved considerably in the changed economic 
circumstances of the 1970s. The advent of flexible exchange rates greatly facilitat- 
ed the adjustments. Patterns of trade specialization shifted as countries responded 
to movements in relative prices. Nations with substantial energy resources of their 
own tended to increase their net exports of more energy-intensive goods while 
countries without domestic sources of energy supply typically altered the composi- 
tion of their net exports in favour of less energy-intensive products. Differential 
changes in labour costs, capital accumulation and the level of technological 
know-how among nations also led to realignments in the structure of trade. 


The growth of world trade over the postwar period has greatly heightened 
interdependence among industrial nations. This has meant that economic swings 
are now more directly transmitted from country to country. When industrial 
production fell in North America in 1954, 1958 and 1970, for example, most of the 
other major OECD economies continued to expand. When output again declined 
in North America in the 1974-75 period and in 1980, however, the recession was 
much more widespread. The greatly increased integration of financial markets, 
improved means of transportation and communication and growing specialization 
in world trade have made it more possible for shocks to real demand and inflation 
to spread rapidly throughout the world economy. 


The remainder of this Review consists of six chapters dealing with the main 
aspects of Canadian economic activity. The reference tables following the text 
provide additional historical information. 


Chapter 2 reviews recent developments in aggregate demand and employment. 
The first part of the chapter discusses the course of gross national expenditure, 
focussing on four major groups: households, businesses, governments and non- 
residents. The incomes and spending behaviour of these sectors in recent years 
are examined in some detail. The second part of the chapter considers Canadian 
labour market developments in 1980. The important trends in employment and 
labour force participation are analyzed by industry and by age/sex group. The 
recent unemployment record is also examined. 


Inflation is the subject of Chapter 3. The discussion begins with an overview of the 
strong upsurge in prices and costs that occurred throughout the industrial world in 
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1979 and 1980. The main sources of this inflation are identified and the differential 
impact on the economies of the OECD is discussed. The second part of the 
chapter is concerned with inflation in Canada. Here the analysis turns on the 
distinction between the more transitory and the more lasting influences on 
inflation, and the conclusion is that Canada’s underlying inflation rate increased 
perceptibly in 1980. The chapter closes with a discussion of recent trends in the 
distribution of national income. 


The fourth chapter of the Review is concerned with the regional and sectoral 
dimensions of recent economic developments. The first part of the chapter 
examines the main trends which have emerged in the major industries of Canada’s 
economy, including agriculture, fishing, forestry, mining, manufacturing, construc- 
tion, utilities, transportation, storage, communication, trade, finance, insurance, 
real estate, community, business and personal services, public administration and 
defence. The latter part of the chapter briefly reviews the regional differences in 
Canada’s economic development. 


Chapter 5 deals with Canada’s balance of international payments. The current 
account picture is analyzed in some detail. Of particular interest is the strong 
increase in Canada’s exports to overseas Countries in 1980. Inflows and outflows 
of capital are discussed in the last part of the chapter, together with movements in 
the exchange value of the Canadian dollar and Canada’s official international 
reserves. 


Developments in the government sector are the focus in Chapter 6. This chapter 
begins with an account of recent changes to the government fiscal position. The 
main items of government revenues and expenditures are discussed for the three 
levels of government. Following this, the government budget balance is reviewed 
with a special analysis of the roles of the cyclical situation and the impact of higher 
rates of inflation on public debt interest payments. The chapter closes with a brief 
international comparison of government budget data for several OECD countries. 


Financial developments are reviewed in Chapter 7. The main theme is the volatile 
movement of interest rates over the course of the year. The Bank of Canada’s 
policy of gradually slowing the rate of growth of the money stock is reviewed first, 
and this is followed by an account of the sharp movements in interest rates during 
the year. The remainder of Chapter 7 is concerned with recent trends in credit 
demand in Canada. 


2. The Present Course of the Canadian Economy 


Canada’s real gross national product was essentially unchanged in 1980 from the 
level achieved in 1979 (Chart 2.1). The economic recession which occurred in the 
first half was offset in annual terms by a rebound in the second half. The year of 
stagnation followed a modest four-year expansion between 1976 and 1979, in 
which GNP grew at a 3.5-per-cent average annual rate. Despite the stable level of 
real output in 1980, the number of persons employed in Canada continued to 
increase in step with the labour force. Employment rose 2.8 per cent, matching the 
average annual gain during the previous four years, and the unemployment rate 
remained at 7.5 per cent. GNP per employed person, a rough measure of 
aggregate productivity, thus dropped almost 3 per cent — the largest single-year 
decline in the postwar period. 


Several important forces lay behind the cyclical slowdown in 1980. Foremost were 
the U.S. recession and inflation, which resulted in a reduced volume of Canadian 
exports to that country and higher interest rates in both countries. Another factor 
was the non-accommodating stance of fiscal and monetary policy in Canada, as 
the federal government sought to slow inflation and limit the increase in the fiscal 
deficit. The slower growth of real income experienced by Canadians since 1977 
was the third key element in the downturn. Real disposable income per capita had 
risen by 2.8 per cent per year in the postwar period prior to 1974, reflecting similar 
average productivity gains. Beginning around 1974, however, for reasons as yet 
only partly understood, productivity growth slowed quite markedly. While this 
necessarily implied a more modest trend for real income increases, per capita 
income gains in fact continued to run in excess of the previous 2.8-per-cent norm 
through the years 1974-76. The inevitable correction that occurred between 1977 
and 1980, when real income per capita grew only 1.4 per cent per year, eventually 
was accompanied by reduced growth in consumer expenditure and fewer housing 
starts. This in turn had a magnified short-run impact on the economy as a whole, 
as businesses first experienced unexpected increases in their inventories and then 
cut back production rates to liquidate excess stocks. 


Although total real output stagnated in 1980 the composition of demand con- 
tinued to shift in a way which may be viewed as quite favourable for medium-term 
prospects. The substantial decline in real wages and the depreciation of the 
Canadian dollar since 1976 were the main reasons for the shift. The positive 
developments included increases in investment spending for new plant and 
equipment and greater overseas demand for Canadian exports, together with a 
substantial decline in domestic imports. They also encompassed further expansion 
in the services sector of the economy and it was largely this growth that provided 
the quarter million new jobs for Canadians in 1980. Fully 59.2 per cent of the 
country’s working-age population was employed in 1980, the highest such propor- 
tion on record. The remainder of this chapter provides a somewhat more detailed 
analysis of these divergent currents within aggregate demand and the labour 
market. 


Chart 2.1 
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Production, Employment and Productivity 
(Annual per cent change) 


Production (Real GNP) Per cent 


Employment 


Productivity (Real GNP/Employment) 
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Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, 
cat. 13-001; Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, monthly, cat. 71-001. 
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Consumer Expenditure Real consumer spending recorded only modest net growth in 1980. Real outlays 
for more essential goods and services rose more rapidly than expenditure on 
discretionary items. This reflected consumer adjustment to falling real wages, high 
interest rates and shifting relative prices. Real wages per employed person fell for 
the third straight year in 1980 and total real personal income grew only about 
1 per cent. Real income per capita fell 0.1 per cent and the savings rate remained 


Table 2.1 
Summary of Real Demand 


Share of total demand Percentage change 
Average Average 
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high. The result was that consumer outlays were reduced in those categories of 
expenditure which were generally most discretionary and postponable (Chart 2.2 
and Table 2.1). Thus spending on furniture, automobiles and travel abroad 
recorded large decreases. Outlays for other less income- elastic goods and 
services, however, such as communication and transportation services, accommo- 
dation and personal care, continued to show moderate growth. 


Consumers also rearranged their buying patterns as they adapted to the relative 
price changes that have taken place in recent years. The shifts in consumer 
spending on food and energy are of particular note. Although these two compo- 
nents are normally quite inelastic to price and income changes, both have been 
affected by substantial relative price increases since the early 1970s. Real spend- 
ing on food per capita has fallen in every year since 1976. The share of food 
purchases in the total volume of consumer expenditure fell from 22 per cent in 
1970 to only 18 per cent by 1980. On the energy side, the volume of expenditure 
for household fuels and gasoline has also recorded slower growth. In per capita 
terms, real expenditure for the former declined in three of the last four years and 
while gasoline purchases have recorded few annual declines, they have risen much 


Real Consumer Income and Expenditure Per Capita 


Thousands of 1971 dollars 
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(1) Includes expenditure on food, beverages and tobacco, clothing, footwear, gross rent, 
fuel and power, semi-durable and non-durable household furnishings and supplies, 
household services, medical care, health services, transportation (excluding auto- 
mobile purchase), communications, entertainment, education and cultural services, 
personal articles and care, financial and legal services. 

2)Includes expenditure on household furniture, furnishings and appliances, automobiles, 
recreation and sporting equipment, recreational services, jewellery, restaurants and 
hotels, and net expenditure abroad. 

3) Includes personal savings, interest on consumer debt and current transfers to 
non-residents. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, annual, 
cat. 13-201. 


more slowly in recent years. There has also been a marked change in the mix of 
fuels being used in Canada. The proportion of households using oil for heating fell 
from 51.6 per cent in 1975 to only 37.3 per cent in 1980, with both gas and 
electricity acting as substitutes. 


Table 2.2 
Profile of Canadian Households, 1975 and 1980 


1975 1980 
Number of Percentage of Number of Percentage of 
households households households households 
(thousands) (per cent) (thousands) (per cent) 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Household Facilities and Equipment, annual, cat. 64-202. 
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A more medium-term view of the changing living standard of Canadian households 
is provided in Table 2.2. This table compares some of the size, domicile and 
durable-asset characteristics of the households of 1975 with those of 1980. 
Average household size fell quite considerably over this period and there was also 
a noticeable increase in the proportion of households owning their own home. The 
average size of home, as indicated by the number of rooms, increased and 
single-attached homes rose in popularity at the expense of both single-detached 
homes and apartments. The shares of households owning certain major appli- 
ances — freezers, dishwashers, electric stoves, colour television sets, air condi- 
tioners and so on — also increased strongly over the five-year period. Durable 
asset ownership has evidently increased quite substantially, suggesting that, at 
least by these measures, Canadian households were generally better off in 1980 
than they were in 1975. 


A major factor restraining consumption in recent years, especially in 1980, has 
been the very slow growth in real disposable income. Labour income, which 
constitutes close to 70 per cent of personal income, has grown very slowly in real 
terms in the past three years despite strong employment growth. For a number of 
reasons, nominal wage rates have generally not kept pace with average price 
increases for the last three years. Of the remaining components of income, 
investment income and transfer payments from governments have recently been 
the strongest. Both of these components have risen considerably, due in large part 
to their special sensitivity to inflation. Investment income accounted for 11.6 per 
cent of total personal income in 1980 compared with an average 8.6 per cent in 
the 1971-75 period and 10.3 per cent in the 1976-80 period. Institutional changes 
that encouraged saving, and the rise in nominal interest rates to compensate for 
inflation have both contributed to greater investment income. Government transfer 
payments accounted for 12.7 per cent of personal income in 1980. This compares 
with an average 12.2 per cent in the 1971-75 period and 12.8 per cent in the 
1976-80 period. Income from other sources such as farms and other unincorpo- 
rated businesses was about 6 per cent of the total in 1980 after averaging 9.1 per 
cent in the 1971-75 period and 6.8 per cent in the 1976-80 period. 


Slower income growth, rising prices and high mortgage rates have had an adverse 
influence on new housing construction in recent years. Starts fell to 158,601 units 
in 1980, the fourth consecutive year of decline, as single-unit building activity 
dropped sharply and apartment construction remained near the low level reached 
in 1979 (Chart 2.3). 


Despite strong building activity in earlier years, projections in 1975 indicated that a 
serious shortage of housing might exist by the turn of the decade. To alleviate this 
problem, the federal government expanded its role in the housing market. A 
number of schemes were introduced to make home ownership easier and to 
produce more rental units through various subsidies. The Assisted Rental Program 
(ARP), which subsidized the construction of moderate-cost rental accommoda- 
tion, was supplemented by capital cost allowance provisions. The Multiple Unit 
Residential Building (MURB) tax incentive was introduced, permitting rental losses 
generated by capital cost allowances to be offset against other income. The 
Assisted Home Ownership Program (AHOP) was designed to reduce the effective 
mortgage rate paid by buyers of designated housing in the early years of the 
mortgage. Many provinces initiated separate programs of their own to supplement 
these federal measures. 


The programs proved popular, leading to growth in the stock of owner-occupied 
multiple units (chiefly single-attached units, see Table 2.2) and increases in the 
rental vacancy rate. The success of these programs in attracting buyers to 
lower-priced housing weakened the demand for single-detached family dwellings 


Chart 2.3 Housing Starts : 
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Source: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics, 
annual. 


and inventories rose. Housing starts peaked in 1976 but inventories of newly- 
completed but unoccupied dwellings continued to rise. By the end of 1979 several 
of these government housing assistance programs had been terminated. 


The slowdown in housing starts in recent years was brought on by generally 
weaker demand and it allowed a reduction in new housing inventories. The very 
large personal income gains of the early 1970s gave way to declining real 
household incomes in the latter part of the decade. New family formation fell off 
sharply after 1976 although non-family household formation continued at a 
relatively high rate. Price increases slowed from more than 20 per cent in both 
1973 and 1974 to between 5 and 10 per cent in 1979 and 1980, reflecting 
changed demand conditions. 


By the end of 1979 the total inventory of unsold houses had been brought into 
closer balance with the new demand situation, although there was some variation 
by region. Rental vacancy rates were generally falling and housing shortages were 
reported in a number of areas. Serious shortages developed in the western 
provinces as the stronger economy of the region continued to encourage migra- 
tion. Construction of new rental accommodation remained low despite some 
relaxing of provincial rent control laws. Apartment construction accounted for 

33 per cent of total housing starts in the 1976-80 period compared with 38 per 
cent for the 1971-75 period. In 1979 and 1980 apartment starts totalled less than 
30 per cent of all housing starts. To help alleviate the growing shortage of such 
dwelling units, the MURB program was reintroduced in the budget of October 28, 
1980. 


High and fluctuating mortgage rates remain a major deterrent to housing construc- 
tion activity. During 1979 conventional mortgage rates trended upward and 
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averaged 13.1 per cent. In April 1980 the rate rose to just under 17 per cent; two 
months later the rate fell to about 13 per cent only to rise again and end the year 
around 17 per cent. Such high rates and wide fluctuations constrain demand, not 
only by adding to costs but also by creating uncertainty for both buyers and 
builders. High rates also hurt those present home owners who must renew their 
mortgages. Monthly payments rose by about 20 per cent on typical mortgage 
renewals in 1980, necessitating adjustment in household consumption and saving 
patterns in the short term. 


The business sector, through its investment expenditure and inventory accumula- 
tion, is a major source of demand in the economy. Investment in plant and 
equipment is also a major vehicle for technological progress and structural 
change. The investment strength that emerged in 1978 and 1979 continued in 
1980 as capital formation grew a further 8.6 per cent. 


The strength of business investment in 1980 was partly a delayed reaction to 
conditions which developed in 1978 and 1979. This cyclical investment can be 
expected to moderate since profitability, capacity utilization and demand condi- 
tions have become less favourable. There are other underlying reasons for the 
current investment boom, however, that are more permanent or structural in 
nature. These latter factors include: (1) the exploitation of new market opportuni- 
ties resulting from improved competitiveness at home and abroad; (2) the correc- 
tion of sagging productivity, particularly vis-a-vis energy usage; (3) the adjustment 
to shifting consumer demand patterns, brought about by such factors as demo- 
graphic changes, internal migration and relative price movements; and (4) the 
development of Canada’s large resource base in energy-related products and 
some other goods. 


The upswing in investment had its origin in the recovery of corporate profits in 
1977. By late 1979 the corporate profit share in national income had increased by 
about 4.5 percentage points. As profit margins rose, liquid assets were purchased, 
restoring the liquidity position of firms. While these developments provided the 
means to finance the investment, its justification came from the rising rates of 
profitability and capacity utilization that occurred in some industries in 1978 and 
1979. For the manufacturing sector the rate of capacity utilization rose to nearly 
90 per cent, with much higher rates of utilization being experienced in the 
transportation equipment, machinery, metal fabricating, printing, paper, wood and 
several non-durable goods industries. In addition to normal growth in domestic 
demand, many of these industries were benefitting from increased exports and 
from import substitution as they became more internationally competitive. These 
factors resulted in a 9.4-per-cent rise in real business investment expenditure in 
1979 and continued strong growth in 1980. As a share of aggregate economic 
activity, this expenditure rose from 14 per cent in 1978 to about 16 per cent in 
1980. This share was well above the 15 per cent attained in 1975, the previous 
peak, and illustrates the greater relative importance of investment in the current 
situation. Business capital formation has continued to grow and provide a source 
of strength in an otherwise generally weak economy. 


Because of the current dominance of large-project developments in the economy, 
the growth in engineering construction has been greater than that of machinery 
and equipment investment. Non-residential construction expenditure advanced by 
about 10 per cent in volume terms in 1979 and 11 per cent in 1980. While 
investment in machinery and equipment advanced by 9 per cent in 1979, its 
growth in 1980 was only 6.5 per cent. Firms completed investment projects which 
had been planned in 1978 and 1979, but were less eager to commence new ones 
in view of the economic downturn and interest rate increases. This slower growth 


in machinery and equipment investment in 1980 had a favourable bearing on 
Canada’s trade balance since these goods comprise approximately 25 per cent of 
our imports. 


Aside from the energy sector, the manufacturing sector showed the strongest 
investment expenditure growth in 1980: capital formation in this sector was over 
20 per cent of total business investment. A large proportion of the expenditure 
was motivated by the need for greater efficiency in energy use. The North 
American consumer turned toward smaller energy-efficient automobiles following 
the recent oil price increases and the auto industry was obliged to retool in order 
to meet the shift in demand. Investment was fairly strong during the year in pulp 
and paper and primary metals and was also on the upswing in the chemicals 
industry. Here, too, energy developments played a role. These industries are 
relatively energy-intensive and have a cost advantage internationally because of 
Canada’s domestic energy policy. This has contributed to strong export demand 
and import replacement demand in recent years and thus the need for capacity 
expansion. Investment in mining also grew strongly during the year as the upswing 
in world commodity prices improved profitability. 


Partially offsetting the strong investment growth in these industries were more 
moderate rates of increase in several less export-oriented industries such as 
utilities, construction and services. In most cases these industries had shown larger 
increases in investment outlays in 1979. 


Energy investment accounted for approximately 30 per cent of total business 
capital spending and almost 5 per cent of GNP in 1980. About half of this was in 
the electric power industry, another 40 per cent was in the crude oil and natural 
gas extraction sector and the remainder was in pipelines, petroleum and coal 
products industries and gas distribution. Given the nature of the energy projects, 
the capital formation was primarily classified as non-residential construction rather 
than machinery and accounted for about half of the former investment category in 
1980. The slower growth of investment in machinery and equipment can also be 
traced to the energy sector, however, as such expenditures weakened in the 
electric power industry. Further information on investment by industry can be 
found in Table 4.1. 


While business investment continued to rise in 1980, the flow of internal funds 
available to finance the expenditure did not keep pace. During 1978, when profits 
were in their second year of recovery and investment expenditure was beginning 
to strengthen, gross savings of the non-financial business sector were equivalent 
to 80.5 per cent of business investment. As capital expenditure growth in 1979 
outpaced the flow of internal funds, this ratio dropped to 77.4 per cent. The rate of 
savings growth slowed considerably in 1980 and savings financed less than 77 per 
cent of investment expenditure, the lowest ratio since 1974. The financing gap was 
over $8 billion. Although the larger gap was financed through borrowing, the flow 
of borrowed funds did not increase at the very high rates recorded in 1978 and 
1979. In those years the bulk of the borrowed funds was apparently used to 
acquire financial assets. 


Profit margins fell in a wide range of industries in 1980, most notably in the auto, 
wood, paper, metal fabricating and machinery industries. The declines reflected 
lower demand and rising cost pressures. Large increases in many basic commodi- 
ty prices maintained margins on average in the food and beverage and primary 
metal industries and in metal mines. The strongest profit pictures, however, 
remained in the energy sector. The profit margin in mineral fuels mining averaged 
33 per cent of sales during the year; it also rose to almost 20 per cent in the 
petroleum and coal refining industries from half that in late 1978. While these 
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(1)Sales include consumer expenditure on goods, business investment (including 
residential construction), exports of goods, government non-wage current 
expenditure, and government investment. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, 
cat. 13-001 and Department of Finance. 
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profits helped support the high level of investment expenditure in the energy 
sector, they represented a higher cost of operation for most other industries and 
thus reduced profits in other sectors of the economy. 


Stock-building represented 1.5 per cent of real GNP during 1979 and a further 
accumulation equivalent to 0.7 per cent of real GNP was recorded in the first half 
of 1980. Over this period the ratio of inventories to sales rose from 0.88 to a peak 
of 0.97 in the second quarter, approximately 10 per cent above its long-term trend 
(Chart 2.4). Accumulation in the second quarter was largely unplanned and 
resulted from the drop in economic activity. In the second half of the year 
businesses were able to adjust to the lower level of demand and aggregate 
inventories fell rapidly. The swing in the rate of inventory accumulation added 
considerably to the already weak demand situation in 1980. 


The run-up of inventories in Canada in 1979 and early 1980 occurred to a greater 
degree than was the case in the United States. Two major factors can be identified 
in this development. First, a fairly severe recession in the U.S. had been long 
anticipated and this awareness helped prevent firms from being caught with 
excess stocks. Second, the rise in interest rates in the second quarter was greater 
in the U.S., thus providing greater inducement to reduce financing costs by 
drawing down inventories. 


The policy of expenditure restraint followed by all levels of government in recent 
years has severely reduced growth. Increases in government spending in national 
accounts terms have generally been held below the growth of GNP, resulting in a 
declining government share of total demand (Table 2.1). Total government expen- 
diture on goods and services (excluding transfers) plus capital formation, all ona 
national accounts basis, was 16.0 per cent of total demand in 1980 compared 
with an average of 17.3 per cent for the 1970-80 period. 


Restraint in current expenditures has occurred at all levels of government since the 
mid- 1970s (see Chapter 6). On a national accounts basis, federal expenditures in 
volume terms decreased in each of the last three years. Provincial and local 
government outlays did not record net declines in volume over this period, but they 
did grow much more slowly. 


As has been true in several other OECD countries, Canadian fiscal restraint has 
been much more severe in capital expenditure than in current expenditure (Table 
2.1). In contrast to the positive although diminishing rate of growth for current 
expenditure, total capital soending has shown a net decline in real terms since 
1975, although 1980 registered a small increase. The greatest relative cutback 
came at the federal level and affected most major categories of investment. At the 
provincial level, capital expenditure continues to be heavily influenced by demo- 
graphic factors such as declining school enrolment. One factor supporting provin- 
cial and local investment expenditure has been the large movement of population 
to western cities. This migration, which is associated with the boom in energy- 
related development, has required infrastructure investment to provide services to 
the larger population. 


Canada’s much improved nominal export performance in 1980 was the net result 
of several mixed influences. The recession in the U.S. depressed export volumes to 
that country, while recent improvements in the competitive position of many of 
Canada’s exporting industries as well as relatively strong economic growth in 
some European trading partners strengthened overseas exports of many goods 
and services. Large increases in the world prices of several commodities exported 
by Canada, notably wheat and metals, also added substantially to export reve- 
nues in both 1979 and 1980. (See Chapter 5 for a detailed analysis of these 
events. ) 
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The substantially higher export volumes to countries other than the U.S. can be 
attributed to three developments. First, there were relatively strong levels of 
demand in our major overseas trading partners through the first half of 1980. 
Second, the improvement in Canada’s competitive position was very large with 
respect to these countries. In particular, between 1976 and 1979 the Canadian 
dollar depreciated about 38 per cent vis-a-vis a trade-weighted average of the 
currencies of the ‘‘Group of Ten’’ countries excluding the U.S. Exports of pulp and 
paper, metals and minerals, chemicals and machinery and equipment reaped the 
benefits of this improved competitiveness in 1979 and 1980. Third, wheat exports 
increased by more than 30 per cent following two years of declines. 
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Source: Bank of Canada, Review, monthly. 


Because the U.S. accounts for approximately two-thirds of Canada’s exports, the 
recession in that country caused a decline in total Canadian export volume in 
1980. Since the U.S. downturn was led by weak consumer and housing demand, 
its greatest effect for Canada was on exports of automobiles and building 
materials. Sharply lower exports of natural gas and petroleum reflected the 
reduced U.S. industrial activity as well as conservation measures following rapid 
energy price increases. Other export categories also showed recession-related 
declines. However, the improvement in Canada’s competitive position since late 
1976 has likely moderated the cyclical decline in the volume of exports to the U.S. 


The recession through which the Canadian economy and most other industrialized 
economies passed in 1980 did not have the anticipated negative repercussions on 
the Canadian labour market. In fact, although the downturn in economic activity 
led to a slight increase in the unemployment rate at the beginning of the year, the 
rate for 1980 as a whole was 7.5 per cent, the same as for the previous year. The 
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strong growth in employment recorded since 1978, despite the slow growth of 
Canadian production, was the major unexpected development affecting the labour 
market. Athough GNP grew only 2.7 per cent in 1979 and 0.1 per cent in 1980, 
employment increased 4.0 per cent and 2.8 per cent in each year respectively, 
with the creation of almost 700,000 jobs. The strong growth of employment in 
Canada had few parallels among the other industrialized countries. As a result of 
this exceptional performance it was possible to absorb a rapidly expanding labour 
force. The average proportion of the working age population holding jobs reached 
a record level of 59.2 per cent for 1980. 


The number of persons unemployed in Canada during 1980 averaged 869,000. 
Almost half of these were young people between 15 and 24 years of age, and the 
unemployment rate for that age group increased slightly to 13.3 per cent for 1980 
as a whole. The unemployment rate for adult men climbed to 4.8 per cent, while 
the rate for adult women fell from 7.0 per cent in 1979 to 6.5 per cent in 1980. The 
following is an analysis of the factors explaining the demand for and supply of 
labour, which together have shaped recent changes in the unemployment rate. 


Labour Force Developments 
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Since 1978 the growth in the working age population has slowed. However, the 
increase in the participation rate has allowed continuing strong growth in the 
labour force, which increased by 315,000 persons in 1980 (2.8 per cent over the 
previous year). This increase in the size of the labour force was slightly slower than 
the growth rates recorded in 1978 and 1979, which were more typical of the 
1970s. The slowing in 1980 resulted from the lower numbers of young people aged 
between 15 and 24 and adult men aged 25 and above joining the labour force. 
During the 1970s the Canadian labour force underwent a significant change in 
character with the arrival on the labour market of large numbers of women and 
young people born during the post-war baby boom. The proportion of adult 
women in the labour force has continually increased with a corresponding decline 
in the proportion of adult men, whose share in the labour force fell from 53 per 
cent in 1969 to 45 per cent in 1980. The proportion of young people in the labour 
force peaked in 1975 and can be expected to fall in coming years. 


The increase in the size of the working age population accounted for 58 per cent 
of the growth in the labour force in the period 1979-80. This compares with an 
average contribution of 82 per cent over the three preceding years. Two factors 
contributed to this decline. First, the effect of the post-war baby boom began to 
come to an end and this trend was especially discernible in 1980, when the growth 
rate for the population aged 15 to 24 was near zero. Second, whereas there was 
strong growth in net immigration in the first half of the 1970s, the increase in the 
Canadian unemployment rate and the tightening of immigration rules in the 
mid-1970s led to a marked decline in the number of new immigrants. Net 
immigration fell from 143,000 persons in 1974 to 11,000 persons in 1978. The 
arrival in the last two years of more than 75,000 refugees, mostly of Indo-Chinese 
origin, resulted in net immigration of about 37,000 persons in 1979 and 60,000 
persons in 1980. It is expected that during the 1980s immigration will play a more 
significant role in meeting an increased demand for highly qualified workers. 


Strong labour force growth has been sustained by significant increases in the 
participation rate since 1978. As shown by Table 2.6, recent increases in the 
aggregate participation rate have been accounted for by a marked and continuing 
growth in the participation rate of adult women, together with strong increases in 
the participation rate of young people. The declining participation rate of adult 
men, first noted during the 1960s, continued in 1980. 


The increased participation of adult women in the labour market in recent years is 
very dramatic. Their participation rate reached 46.2 per cent in 1980, compared 
with 42.1 per cent in 1977 and 34.5 per cent in 1970. This trend, which began to 
appear during the 1950s and 1960s in the industrialized countries, is the result of a 
number of sociological and economic factors. Among these factors are very 
marked changes in attitudes about family size and improved birth control, sub- 
stantially increased numbers of separations and divorces, changes in the personal 
aspirations of women as reflected in the marked increase in their educational 
attainments, the increasing material aspirations of families, and the expansion of 
the services sector, which made possible more flexible working hours and created 
a growing number of part-time jobs. A substantial increase in the participation rate 
of young people was recorded for the fourth consecutive year in 1980. Part of this 
growth was accounted for by the lower relative rate of economic return from 
university education during the 1970s. Further, the changes to the Unemployment 
Insurance Act in 1971, which significantly increased the generosity of the system, 
may have encouraged a higher participation rate for young people and women. 


Demand for Labour 


Recent changes in employment do not appear to correspond with the traditionally 
very close relationship between growth in labour demand and growth in produc- 
tion. In 1978 and 1979 strong increases in employment were recorded, despite 
below-average production growth. It seemed possible that the new jobs created 
during this period would be very vulnerable to a drop in production and that such a 
drop would result in a significant fall in total employment. However, although the 
Canadian economy passed through a recession in 1980, total employment did not 
fall; instead, it increased by 2.8 per cent, a net addition of 286,000 jobs. 


The services industries, which were fairly unresponsive to current economic 
conditions, contributed almost 90 per cent of the net jobs created in 1980. The 
main contribution was made by the community, business and personal services 
sectors; contributions were also made by the finance, insurance and real estate 
and public administration sectors. The goods-producing industries were much 
more sensitive to the economic cycle. The manufacturing sector, which contribut- 
ed almost one-third of total employment growth in 1979, saw its share of total 
growth fall considerably in 1980, mainly because of extensive lay-offs in the 
automobile industry during the first quarter. In the construction sector the trend to 
reduced employment, begun in 1977, became more marked in 1980. 


Following a trend that began around 1975, most new jobs created in 1980 went to 
adult women. Their share of employment, which was 24.6 per cent in 1976, rose 
to 28.0 per cent in 1980. The increasing number of jobs for women coincided not 
only with the expansion of the services sector, but also with the increased number 
of part-time jobs (defined as jobs with less than 30 working hours per week). 
Part-time jobs accounted for one-third of total employment growth in 1980, a little 
above their average contribution over the last five years. Almost 90 per cent of 
part-time jobs are now concentrated in the services sector and most of these are 
held in almost equal proportions by young people and adult women. 


Growth in employment in 1980 provided a clear contrast to the employment-pro- 
duction relationship observed during previous periods of economic contraction. 
Table 2.4 compares the increase in real domestic product (RDP) with growth in 
employment during periods of expansion and contraction occurring in the course 
of the last three complete economic cycles in Canada. Average monthly growth 
for certain employment and production indicators is expressed in terms of annual 
rates for each of six periods corresponding to cyclical fluctuations in RDP since 
September 1966. These figures show the severity of the recession which began at 
the end of 1979 and continued into the first half of 1980, compared with previous 
periods of slackening economic activity. Production fell at an average monthly rate 
of 2.8 per cent (expressed at annual rates) for the period October 1979 to June 
1980, while it fell at a rate of only 0.3 per cent during the slack period between 
March 1974 and May 1975. Despite these marked differences in production, the 
Labour Force Survey (LFS) shows that the labour force increased at an average 
rate of 2.4 per cent between October 1979 and June 1980, a rate higher than in 
previous periods of contraction. An alternate indicator often used to measure 
changes in total employment, non-agricultural employment according to the 
Estimates of Employees (EE), also shows the growth in employment during the 
most recent period of contraction. The EE indicate slower employment growth in 
the period October 1979 to June 1980, but this growth was much greater than 
that experienced during previous periods of economic contraction. 


The effect of economic conditions can be better assessed when production and 
employment are broken down into components for the goods-producing and 
services sectors. Employment in the goods-producing sector is quite sensitive to 
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production variations. However, employment in the services sector appears to 
have an inverse relationship to cyclical trends. During the recent period of 
contraction, RDP in the goods sector recorded its greatest fall since 1966 but 
employment in this sector did not fall. Instead it increased at an average monthly 
rate of 0.1 per cent compared with average losses of 3.7 per cent and 2.4 per cent 
recorded during the less severe periods of contraction March 1970 to October 
1970 and March 1974 to May 1975. Despite significantly below-average growth in 
services RDP from October 1979 to June 1980, employment growth in this sector 
was also relatively strong, recording an average growth rate of 3.5 per cent. A 
breakdown of employment among the main age/sex groups shows that employ- 
ment growth among young people and adult men reflected the production cycle, 
and that growth of employment in these two groups slackened during the recent 
period of contraction. In contrast, employment growth among adult women was 
very strong, with the average monthly rate being 5.5 per cent. Part-time employ- 
ment has not played a crucial role in employment growth during the recent period 
of contraction. Although part-time employment grew at an average rate higher 
than that of full-time employment, it accounted for only 37,000 of the net 200,000 
jobs created during the period. 


Several reasons account for the continued strong demand for labour, and the 
disparity between employment and production growth rates since 1978. The main 
reason was that in recent years producers experienced a fall in the relative cost of 
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labour and apparently took advantage of this by substituting labour for capital in 
the production process. Real wages fell after 1977, while the user cost of capital 
increased as a result of the continuing rise in energy costs. The price of capital 
goods, almost half of which are typically imported, has also risen because of the 
substantial depreciation of the Canadian dollar since 1976. 


The strong increase in the demand for labour is also partly explained by the 
change in the mix of occupations in recent years. Most new jobs are in the 
services sector, where several occupations have low measured productivity levels. 
The services sector has also attracted a large number of relatively inexperienced 
people and this has contributed to a continuing low level of productivity. For any 
given level of production, employers must therefore hire additional workers. 


Substitution of labour for capital, though it led to the creation of a larger number of 
jobs and a consequent easing of upward pressures on the unemployment rate, 
implied poor productivity and this was especially the case after 1978. This 
phenomenon occurred not only in Canada but also in the United States and a 
number of other industrialized countries. Canadian productivity, measured in terms 
of the ratio of real GNP to employment, fell by 1.2 per cent and 2.6 per cent in 
1979 and 1980 respectively. This relegates Canada to the last position among the 
industrialized countries for recorded performance in this area. 


3. Inflation 


International Inflation 


All major OECD countries experienced increasing inflation in 1980, continuing an 
upturn that began in 1978. A number of international factors contributed to this 
new wave Of inflation including the renewed climb of crude oil prices and the 
sustained growth of world food prices. The run-up of basic raw material prices— 
reflecting speculative developments as well as the cyclical expansion in 1978- 

79 —also influenced OECD inflation. Further increases in inflationary expectations 
and wages resulted from these developments, although the wage response did not 
provide the same degree of reinforcement to inflation that it did in the mid- 1970s. 
The major reasons for this were the stubbornly high unemployment rates prevalent 
in recent years, the relative weakness of the overall economic expansion and the 
policies of non-accommodation adopted by most OECD governments. 


The resurgence of inflation during the 1978-80 period came as a considerable 
disappointment as many countries had finally recovered from the 1974 oil price 
shock. The monetary and fiscal restraint practised in many countries resulted in a 
smoother adjustment to the external shocks than was the case in the 1974-75 
period, however, and in the absence of such restraint the surge of inflation would 
have been more severe. While Canada was affected by some of the same 
inflationary forces that struck other countries in the 1978-80 period, many aspects 
of the Canadian experience have been quite unique, partly because of our 
domestic oil-pricing policy and also because of our particular sensitivity to other 
international developments. 


Under pressure from supply shocks, total OECD inflation rose from 8.3 to 12.8 per 
cent between 1978 and 1980 while economic activity weakened steadily (Chapter 
1). The most important factors behind this resurgence of inflation — the doubling of 
crude petroleum prices between 1978 and 1980 and the rise of other commodity 
prices —had an impact on all industrial economies. As discussed in Chapter 1, the 
OECD countries had mixed success in adjusting to these price shocks. 


On an annual basis crude petroleum prices in U.S. dollars rose over 40 per cent in 
1979 and 60 per cent in 1980. Most countries allowed the oil price increases to 
pass through to domestic energy users more quickly than was the case in 1974, so 
that consumer prices in general responded faster as well. The doubling of oil prices 
induced cutbacks in demand, and spot-market surpluses began to emerge by 
mid-1980. As a result prices in spot markets softened during the summer. The 
favourable supply situation deteriorated later in the year as the extended Iran-lraq 
conflict eliminated some production and reduced exports from those countries 
after September. In anticipation of tightening markets in 1981, crude oil prices 
increased further in the fourth quarter of 1980. 


Basic raw material prices in general rose almost 40 per cent between 1978 and 
1980. Metals prices rose more than 40 per cent in 1979 alone and a further 7 per 
cent in 1980, with the slower growth in 1980 resulting from weak international 
demand, especially declining North American industrial output. Prices of other 
industrial materials also increased more moderately in 1980, although the copper 
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strike in the U.S. and international conflicts prevented the slowdown from being 
more substantial. Food commodity prices advanced almost 25 per cent in 1980 
following a 19-per-cent hike in 1979. Sugar prices continued to rise rapidly during 
1980 and the more rapid advance of food prices toward the end of the year also 
reflected anticipated shortfalls in world grain harvests. 


The impact of these price shocks is broadly reflected in the growth of consumer 
prices in OECD countries (Table 3.1). Rates of inflation in the major countries 
differed substantially in 1978 and the evolution of inflation over the ensuing period 
also varied from country to country. Germany and Japan maintained more 
moderate inflation rates than the other economies in 1980 while Italy continued to 
experience the highest rate. In terms of absolute changes to the rate of inflation in 
1978-80, Table 3.1 suggests that the major OECD countries can be broadly 
classified into three groups. Over the two years, Italy and the U.K. underwent the 
largest increases in their inflation rates, 9.1 and 9.7 percentage points respective- 
ly; the U.S., Japan and France had more moderate increases of between 4.2 and 
5.8 points; and Canada and Germany experienced relatively small advances of 
1.1 and 2.8 points. 


Real wages increased modestly in Japan and Europe in the last three years and fell 
in Canada and the U.S. These changes were roughly in line with what was 
warranted by cyclical developments, productivity growth and the terms-of-trade 
shift. The major exception to this trend was in the U.K. where real wage growth 
consistently outpaced productivity and terms-of-trade gains after 1977. Among 
major OECD countries it was only in the U.K. that wage behaviour was a leading 
factor in the resurgence of inflation. Wage pressures did intensify more generally in 
1980, however, as the cyclical expansion came to an end. As shown in Table 3.1, 
hourly wage rates in Italy, the U.K. and France advanced 22.5, 17.2 and 16.0 per 
cent respectively. Combined with the slowdown in productivity growth in all major 
OECD countries, wage pressures became a more important component of the 
increase in inflation in 1980. 


Demand pressures contributed only modestly to the rise of inflation in the period 
1978-80. Except perhaps for Japan, real growth was below potential in major 
OECD countries during this period, and weakened steadily after 1978. The general 
slowdown in demand can be traced to the weakness of real income growth 
resulting from the oil price shock, which translated into a steady slowing of real 
personal expenditure. The rise of interest rates in the OECD area in 1980 and the 
decline of real income served to severely reduce durable goods purchases and 
housing investment. Continued budgetary restraint also meant that governments 
generally did not offset the private-sector demand weakness. Developing excess 
capacity — attested to by high unemployment rates in the OECD area — meant that 
demand pressures exerted a relatively slight influence on inflation. 


During the run-up of oil and commodity prices in 1973-74, monetary growth 
remained on a fairly accommodating track in most OECD countries. The stance of 
monetary policies varied among major countries in the following years as domestic 
conditions and priorities differed. As oil prices began to increase more rapidly 
again in late 1978, concern developed that this would lead to higher inflation. 
Increased emphasis was placed on monetary targetry and a more restrictive 
monetary stance. In adopting less accommodating monetary policies, the general 
objectives were to help dampen inflationary expectations and avoid the inflation- 
ary implications of currency depreciations. 


Table 3. 1 
Summary of Inflation and Related Factors, Major OECD Countries 
(Annual per cent change unless otherwise indicated ) 
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) Rebased to 1976 = 100 by Department of Finance. Exchange rates are on an effective basis. The index of the effective exchange rate 
for a country is a measure of that country’s trade-weighted average appreciation or depreciation vis-a-vis the currencies of 15 other 
major countries. 

Sources: OECD, Main Economic Indicators and Economic Outlook, December 1980; and Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 

World Financial Markets, monthly. 
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The factors influencing inflation in the OECD area in recent years also affected 
Canada, although as indicated in Table 3.1 the inflation rate has been consider- 
ably more stable in Canada than in most other countries. The rate of consumer 
orice inflation rose from about 9 per cent in 1978 and 1979 to 10 per cent in 1980. 
Canada’s domestic energy-pricing policy was an important element in this relative- 
ly moderate advance in inflation. The wage response to the new wave of inflation 
was also moderate in Canada as evidenced by the decline in real wages after 
1978. The international oil price shock affected Canadian domestic prices primari- 
ly through rising import prices of other products, reflecting oil-price-induced 
inflation in Canada’s trading partners. International food price increases also had 
an important influence on inflation in Canada during this period, as did develop- 
ments in other world commodity markets. The increases in input prices after 1978, 
especially for raw materials, energy and labour, as well as the continued growth of 
import prices, caused the underlying rate of inflation to rise in 1979 and 1980 after 
having declined through 1977 and 1978. 


Canada’s rate of inflation has frequently been heavily influenced by unanticipated 
and uncontrollable developments in international markets. Since the economy has 
a high dependence upon international trade, these developments have direct and 
indirect effects on consumer prices. 


Transitory demand pressures and government policies have also had a substantial 
influence on the rate of growth of the consumer price index (CPI). For these 
reasons, it is important to draw an analytical distinction between short-lived shock 
and demand influences on the one hand and more long-lasting underlying trends in 
inflation on the other. 


The ‘“‘underlying rate of inflation’’ concept encompasses the more fundamental 
domestic production-cost developments that occur over time. It sets aside the 
short-term direct impacts of volatile commodity markets and internationally deter- 
mined crude petroleum price hikes as well as such policy shocks as sales tax 
changes. These factors certainly affect the underlying inflation rate eventually, but 
their erratic timing causes the measured inflation rate to fluctuate considerably in 
the short run. The major determinants of the underlying rate are the trend 
movements in basic production costs — the prices of labour, capital, energy and 
other materials. Since a large share of consumption is satisfied directly by imports 
of goods and services, longer-term trends in exchange-rate-adjusted import prices 
are also an important determinant of the underlying rate. 


Current inflationary shocks may be built into the future underlying rate through the 
delayed response of factor prices to such shocks. Inflationary expectations are 
closely related to the underlying rate because both are based largely on the 
delayed impact of actual inflation, which in turn reflects the historical experience of 
price shocks, demand changes and underlying inflation. 


The underlying rate concept has been quantified in a number of different ways. 
The most common approach has been to exclude food and energy from the CPI 
on the grounds that these components are the ones most often affected by 
temporary shocks. The national accounts implicit price index (IPI) for consumer 
expenditure excluding food and energy has also been used. While of some value, 
these measures have two principal drawbacks. First, developing cost increases are 
not reflected in these measures until they begin to get passed on into final prices 
for goods and services. Second, these measures ignore the longer-term influence 
of rising relative prices for food and energy on inflation. Omitting food and energy 
prices from the measure of underlying inflation essentially goes too far: it smooths 
out the short-term variations but at the same time removes some of the most 
important longer-term influences. Alternatively, some analysts have used a model- 


based approach to define the underlying rate. In the United States, for example, 
the Data Resources Incorporated ‘‘core rate’ is determined as the equilibrium rate 
of inflation “that would occur on the economy’s long-term growth path”’ in the 
absence of any shocks. This core rate depends explicitly on the trend movements 
in production costs, whereas the other measures use indirect proxies to approxi- 
mate these movements. 


The dominant influence on the underlying rate in the past three years has been the 
slow but steady build-up of labour cost increases. Wages responded to a number 
of factors during this period, including the phasing out of the anti-inflation 
guidelines and the inflationary pressures provided by increasing food costs and 
non-oil import prices. Although real wages declined through the 1978-80 period, 
the rate of growth of nominal wages continued to advance. The growth of average 
weekly wages moved up from 6.2 per cent in 1978 to 10.1 per cent in 1980 while 
increases in average annual compensation, based on national accounts labour 
income per employee, rose from 5.5 to 8.3 per cent over the same period. Neither 
of these measures is a fully satisfactory statistical measure of wage inflation, but 
they do reveal the same upward drift after 1977. The average annual increase 
provided by new wage settlements, a leading indicator of wage developments, 
rose from 7.1 per cent in 1978 to 11.1 per cent in 1980, providing further evidence 
of increased underlying inflation. 


Import prices also added to underlying inflation, rising at an average annual rate of 
14 per cent between 1977 and 1980. While some of this increase was directly 
related to oil prices, the higher cost of Canadian imports also reflected the rising 
inflation trends in Canada’s major trading partners —a more indirect result of the 
oil price shock. The depreciation of the Canadian dollar in 1977 and 1978 was 
also a major factor in these import price increases. Since imports account for a 
large proportion of final domestic consumption, trend increases in their costs have 
a direct impact on Canadian inflation. They also have delayed effects on consumer 
prices, as higher-priced imported raw materials and intermediate goods are used 
in the production process. The impact of overall import price changes on domestic 
inflation can be seen in a comparison of the national accounts implict price 
indexes for domestic demand and domestic demand excluding imports (Table 
3.2). Since 1978 the rate of advance of the IPI for domestic demand has increased 
from 7.5 to 10.3 per cent. In contrast, when imports are excluded the increase was 
from 5.3 to 8.3 per cent. While both rates advanced about three percentage 
points, the rate excluding imports remained a substantial two percentage points 
below the total domestic demand IPI in 1980. 


The various indicators of underlying inflation suggest that it peaked in the range of 
10 to 11 per cent in 1975 following the run-up in wages, oil prices and import 
costs, before falling to a low of around 7 per cent in 1978. Inertia provided by 
long-term contracts in input markets prevented the underlying rate from reaching a 
- trough until about two years after the CPI. Production and import cost pressures 
have generally increased since 1978 and it would appear that the underlying rate 
responded by advancing into a range of 9.5 to 10.5 per cent in 1980. (In 1980 the 
CPI excluding food and energy advanced 9.4 per cent, the IPI for domestic 
demand rose 10.3 per cent and average weekly wages rose 10.1 per cent.) 


Peak periods of economic growth typically add to inflationary pressures while 
recessions tend to provide a dampening effect. Compared to the expansion at the 
beginning of the 1970s the recent upturn was quite weak and likely contributed 
only moderately to inflation. In the earlier period the strong growth of real 
consumer and business expenditure combined with expanding exports, and prices 
reacted to high and increasing capacity utilization rates. 
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Table 3.2 
Recent Inflation in Canada and Related Factors 
(Annual per cent change unless otherwise indicated ) 


1976 eae 1978 1979 1980 
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‘) The CPI components for Energy, Services, Other and Total excluding food at home and energy components were calculated by the 
Department of Finance using Statistics Canada data. 

(2) See footnote to Table 3.1. 

Sources: Statistics Canada, Consumer Prices and Price Indexes, quarterly, cat. 62-010; Statistics Canada, National Income and 

Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001; Statistics Canada, Employment Earnings and Hours, monthly, cat. 72-002; Labour Canada, 

Labour Data, quarterly; Bank of Canada Review, monthly; Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York, World Financial Markets, 

monthly, Statistics Canada, Capacity Utilization Rates in Canadian Manufacturing, quarterly, cat. 31-003; and The Economist, weekly. 


Transitory shocks were important contributors to overall inflation in recent years. 
Such shocks have historically been of greatest importance for basic commodity 
prices. Food prices are particularly vulnerable to shocks because of the unpredict- 
ability of climatic conditions. Because Canada buys and sells much of its food on 
international markets, domestic food prices move in line with international prices. 
Canada is thus affected by food price shocks occurring in other countries. In 1978 
domestic and external factors combined to push food prices up 15 per cent. The 
food price shock continued in 1979 and 1980, although at diminishing rates and 
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Chart 3.1 
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with greater anticipation. In 1980 domestic food prices advanced about 11 per 
cent. Shortfalls in anticipated world grain harvests put substantial upward pressure 
on international prices in the second half of the year. 


Basic raw material price shocks were a second important source of inflation, 
although they have an indirect, delayed effect on consumer prices. In 1979 
industrial metals prices rose over 40 per cent amid strong international specula- 
tion. Metals prices rose less than 7 per cent in 1980, however, with the pattern of 
growth very uneven during the year. Although the increase in commodity prices 
provided substantial benefits for Canada’s terms of trade, which improved by 
6.0 per cent in the last two years, these developments were also a source of 
domestic inflation. 


The other important external shock was related to the recent world oil price 
increases. Although Canadian energy-pricing policy kept domestic energy price 
increases very moderate relative to international increases, they nevertheless were 
almost 10 per cent in 1978 and 1979 and 16 per cent in 1980. 


The distribution of national income among the owners of the various factors of 
production — farmers, workers, landlords, corporations and so on — reflects trends 
in the demand for and supply of the resources furnished by each group. Thus, for 
example, the share of national income received by farmers has fallen as the 
number of farmers has declined, reflecting both relatively slow growth in the 
demand for food and relatively large gains in agricultural productivity. The income 
received per group member also responds to demand and supply factors, thereby 
attracting factors of production to markets where excess demand exists and 
causing them to depart from markets experiencing excess supply. 


The inflationary process can be viewed in the context of income share develop- 
ments. As the industrial or regional demand-supply situation changes, relative 
prices of factor inputs also change, signalling developing economic opportunities 
in various areas. Downward inflexibility in the prices or nominal incomes of some 
groups, however, may require the adjustment in relative incomes or shares to be 
accomplished through greater increases in the nominal incomes paid to other 
groups. Thus from one point of view it may be said that an important contribution 
to inflation has come from the unusually large reallocations of resources neces- 
sitated by shocks such as the rapid rise in the price of energy, coupled with the 
essentially incompatible desire to maintain employment and incomes in those 
sectors experiencing a relative decline. 


These influences are more medium-term in nature, however, and in the shorter 
term income share movements tend to be dominated by cyclical considerations. 
The corporate profit and labour income shares are the most responsive to changes 
in the business cycle. The former typically increases in the early stages of a 
cyclical expansion as productivity recovers, employment grows very little and 
contractual costs adjust slowly. Toward the end of the expansion, however, new 
wage settlements increase in response to tighter market conditions and the earlier 
profit growth, employment rises more rapidly, productivity growth slows and the 
labour income share advances, largely at the expense of the profit share. 


These typical cyclical patterns are observable in the recent evolution of Canadian 
income shares. After increasing through the moderate expansion of 1976 to 1979, 
the corporate profit share declined in 1980. Although it remained well above its 
trend value, the share fell from 16.8 per cent in 1979 to 16.4 per cent last year. 
The prevalent weakness of demand and sales, combined with high interest and 
labour costs, was responsible for the decline in this share during the recession. 


Chart 3.2 
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Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, 
cat. 13-001. 
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Strong profit growth in energy-related industries was the major exception to the 
general slowdown, although the less cyclically-sensitive services industries also 
performed above average. Profit declines in the manufacturing industries, especial- 
ly in the durable goods industries, were responsible for much of the fall in the 
overall profit share. 


Mirroring the changes in corporate profits, the labour income share of national 
income declined in the final years of the 1970s and then remained at 71.4 per cent 
in 1979 and 1980. Comparatively strong employment and wage growth helped 
maintain this share last year. While most new negotiated settlements resulted in 
wage increases in the range of 9 to 12 per cent in 1980, significant disparities in 
employment growth were recorded among the major sectors of the economy. 
Strong expansion of employment in the services industries helped to make up for 
the more moderate gains in manufacturing and the declines in the typically 
high-wage construction industry. 


The other factor shares are less sensitive to cyclical developments than are 
corporate profits and labour income. The interest and miscellaneous investment 
income share has increased steadily in the past two decades, growing most 
rapidly in the 1973-80 period. This increase can be traced to rising interest rates 
and the sustained high personal savings rate in the 1970s as well as to the rapid 
growth of natural resource royalties accruing to provincial governments following 
the OPEC price increases. The increase in this share in 1980, to 9.7 per cent of net 
national income, was related to these factors. Provincial government oil and gas 
royalties continued to increase as the wellhead price of domestic crude oil 
advanced $3.00 a barrel. The dominant factor, however, was the exceptionally 
high interest rates in the second and fourth quarters. Personal income earned on 
bank deposits and other interest-bearing instruments advanced sharply and 
personal investment income as a whole rose 20 per cent in 1980. 


The farm income share varies widely around its trend, but in this case fluctuations 
are related more to changes in livestock cycles, domestic crop yields and world 
food prices than to the business cycle. In 1980 these factors acted to maintain the 
farm income share at about 2.0 per cent of national income. The stock-liquidation 
phase of the domestic hog cycle served to depress farm prices and incomes in the 
first half of the year. At the same time the run-up of interest rates and the impact 
of the early summer drought on feed grain prices resulted in a sharp increase in 
operating costs. Livestock marketings were increased as feed shortages 
developed and incomes of both livestock breeders and crop farmers fell. 


A number of these influences were reversed in the second half of the year and 
farm incomes made up some lost ground. The end of the drought conditions in the 
Prairies improved domestic crop prospects and increased the availability of feed 
grains to livestock farmers. The easing of interest rates over the summer months 
also helped reduce operating costs. Livestock prices turned up toward the end of 
the summer following the decline in herds during the drought. Finally, incomes of 
Canadian grain exporters benefitted from higher wheat exports and the world 
price increases that followed shortfalls in Russian harvests in the fall. 


The share of unincorporated business income fell below 5 per cent of national 
income in 1980. This share exhibits relatively little cyclical sensitivity and its 
downward trend is attributable to the increasing degree of incorporation in the 
business sector in the last two decades. Three groups account for a large 
proportion of unincorporated business income: independent professional practi- 
tioners (chiefly doctors, dentists, lawyers and engineers), landlords and owners of 
small retail stores. Of these, the income of the latter is somewhat sensitive to 


business cycle swings although many of these stores tend to specialize in 
non-durable goods for which demand is quite stable. The moderate growth of 
rental income since the mid-1970s following the imposition of rent controls in most 
provinces has also put downward pressure on this share. 
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4. Sectoral and Regional Developments 


The major sectors and regions of the Canadian economy were affected differently 
by the world recession, especially in the United States, and by the resulting 
cyclical slowdown in Canada, as well as by such medium-term developments as 
the slower trend rate of economic growth, changes in the pattern of world trade, 
and the increased competitiveness of Canadian exports resulting from the 
depreciation of the Canadian dollar, all of which are noted in other chapters. In 
addition, there were particular developments, such as drought and labour disrup- 
tions, which affected some sectors and regions much more than others. The 
relative shift of economic activity to the westernmost provinces continued. 


The output of goods, especially in certain manufacturing industries and in fishing 
and forestry, decreased in 1980. In manufacturing, the automobile and parts 
industry and those industries supplying it with materials were the most affected by 
the cyclical downturn and also by the shift of consumer demand to smaller 
fuel-efficient cars. These industries are largely concentrated in Ontario and conse- 
quently that province was affected the most. Production was maintained or 
increased by some manufacturing industries — including industrial chemicals, air- 
craft and parts, shipbuilding and repairs, electrical industrial equipment and 
communication equipment — partly because of the lower value of the Canadian 
dollar. 


Forestry production diminished as export demand for lumber fell due to a decline 
in housing starts in the United States, even though lumber exports were more 
diversified and the exports of pulp and paper were maintained. Reduced salmon 
catches on the west coast and labour disputes on the east coast brought about a 
drop in fish catches despite the beneficial effect of the 200-mile limit. Construction 
output increased slightly as the decline in housing starts, which continued through- 
out most of the country, was more than offset by increased non-residential 
construction, particularly in the two westernmost provinces. 


Mining output increased slightly as a decline in mineral fuels production was more 
than offset by gains in metal and non-metal output. Crude oil production declined 
from the high level of the preceding year when the shortfall in supply from the 
Mideast had been offset by increased output in Alberta. Export demand 
decreased for zinc, lead and iron ore, but there was a sharp recovery of nickel and 
copper production after a prolonged labour dispute in 1978 and 1979. Output 
increased in agriculture, even though there was severe drought in some parts of 
the Prairies, and also in utilities as the demand for energy remained relatively 
strong and generating capacity was expanded further. 


The output of services, which typically responds less sharply than goods produc- 
tion to the business cycle, expanded moderately in 1980. Both trade and 
transportation activity declined, however, in response to the cyclical downturn, 
while the output of public administration was little changed due to continuing 
programs of restraint by governments. Increased output occurred in the finance, 
insurance and real estate, and the community, business and personal service 
sectors. 
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Chart 4.1 Real Domestic Product 
(Year-over-year per cent change) 
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Source: Statistics Canada, /ndexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry, monthly, 
cat. 61-005. 


Table 4. 1 
Main Economic Indicators by Sector 
Real Domestic Product 


Share of 
total in 
1980 1979 1980 

(per cent) (per cent change) 
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(Table 4.1 Contd.) 


Employment 
Share of 
total in 
1980 1979 1980 
(per cent) (per cent change) 
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“ Excludes housing. 

(2) Average annual compound increase. 

Sources: Statistics Canada, Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry, monthly, cat. 61-005; The Labour Force, monthly, cat. 71-001; 
and Private and Public Investment in Canada, annual, cat. 61-206. 
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Among the major regions, Ontario is estimated to have been the most affected by 
the business cycle. Economic activity in the Atlantic region and Quebec is 
estimated also to have declined. The volume of output continued to increase in the 
Prairie region and British Columbia largely in response to the energy-related boom 
in the west. 


These movements in output were broadly reflected in the labour market. Although 
national employment growth was relatively strong in comparison with the slight rise 
in real domestic product, the increase in employment was concentrated in the 
service sectors, especially in community, business and personal services, finance, 
insurance and real estate, and public administration. In the goods-producing 
sectors, employment declined in agriculture and construction, and only in the 
other primary industries category (which includes mining, forestry, fishing and 
trapping) did employment rise sharply. Relatively strong growth in the labour force 
and employment occurred in British Columbia and the Prairie and Atlantic regions. 
The average annual rate of unemployment in 1980 rose relatively sharply in 
Ontario and Quebec, remained unchanged in the Prairie region and decreased 
significantly in British Columbia and the Atlantic region, particularly in 
Newfoundland. 


As is often the case, weather conditions played a major role in determining the 
level of output in agriculture in 1980. In addition, the hog and cattle cycles were 
also important. 


Although farm cash receipts increased less rapidly than the year before, agricultur- 
al output in 1980 is currently estimated to have experienced modest growth 
following the decline in the preceding year. Grain production increased in spite of 
the drought on the Prairies, which affected Manitoba most severely, and the wet 
weather during the harvest in western Canada, Ontario and Quebec. The damage 
caused by the drought was not as severe as was estimated during the late spring 
and early summer. Average yields per acre were higher than in 1979 for all major 
grain crops except rye. Production of oilseeds — flaxseed and rapeseed — declined 
substantially as seeded acreage was reduced, reflecting the high levels of stocks 
of flaxseed at the end of the 1979-80 crop year and drought conditions on the 
Prairies. The fruit crops were generally above those of the preceding year, 
vegetable crops were similar to or slightly below those in 1979, while the potato 
crop, particularly in the Maritimes, was smaller. Increased hog production con- 
tinued into 1980. Although the inventory of hogs showed little change after having 
increased rapidly in the preceding four years, exports of hogs to the United States 
were sharply up and the number of hogs slaughtered increased strongly. Expan- 
sion appeared to have slowed during the year as the breeding stock decreased 
and farrowings declined. Cattle herd rebuilding, which began in 1979, was rather 
slow. Abundant supplies of pork restrained feeder cattle prices, although in the 
second half of 1980 prices began to recover from the low levels of the second 
quarter. High interest rates and higher feed grain prices, together with the drought 
conditions in parts of the Prairies, further adversely affected herd rebuilding. Dairy 
production increased strongly from the previous year. 


In the past few years output in the fishing sector has generally increased, 
especially strongly on the east coast, in response to the continued impact of the 
200-mile fishing limit and increased quotas to Canadian fishermen. The rate of 
increase, however, has been less marked on the Pacific coast as salmon catches 
have not increased rapidly. According to preliminary data, fish landings in 1980 
were down slightly on the Atlantic coast, reflecting mainly labour disputes in 
Newfoundland, and declined sharply in British Columbia where salmon catches 
dropped as the stock was down and herring catches were lower because of labour 
disputes. Prices showed little change, so the value of catches was down — sharply 
in British Columbia and slightly on the Atlantic coast. 


Forestry Output in the forestry sector grew strongly in the past few years but declined in 
1980 as a result of reduced exports because of the very low level of housing starts 
in the United States. Even though forestry production expanded strongly after the 
recession in 1975, output in 1979 had only regained the level of 1973. 


The forest industry benefitted greatly from the decline in the value of the Canadian 
dollar after 1976. Exports to Japan and other countries of the Pacific Rim became 
progressively more important. In the United States, the increased price competi- 
tiveness helped Canadian producers increase their share of the market. 


Forestry output in 1980 declined in the western provinces, particularly in British 
Columbia, as a result of lower exports of lumber. However, forestry production 
increased relatively strongly in a number of provinces east of Saskatchewan. 
These provinces produce more pulpwood than sawlogs, and even though they 
faced prolonged labour disputes during the summer (which continued late into the 
year at some plants in Quebec and Ontario), the build-up of inventories in 
anticipation of these disruptions, along with strong lumber production in some of 
these provinces, contributed to the increased forestry production in the year. In 
total, however, forestry output in Canada declined in 1980, but by much less than 
during the 1975 downturn. 


Mining In addition to the impact of cyclical swings, Canadian mineral production in recent 
years has been affected by such diverse factors as labour disputes, capacity 
constraint (in the case of crude oil) and international political instability. Conse- 
quently, real output of this sector increased moderately in 1976 and 1977, 
declined sharply in 1978, rebounded in 1979, and increased slightly in 1980. 


Among mineral fuels, crude oil production has been subject to declining produc- 
tion capacity in recent years, and annual output generally decreased from 1974 to 
1978. In 1979, however, domestic production rose sharply to meet the shortfall in 
supply from the Mideast (Table 4.2). Production after early 1980 fell from the 


Table 4.2 
Supply and Disposition of Crude Oil and Natural Gas‘) 
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“ Due to rounding and changes in inventories, totals may differ from the sum of the components. 


(2) Marketable gas only. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Crude Petroleum and Natural Gas Production, monthly, cat. 26-006; and Refined Petroleum Products, 


monthly, cat. 45-004. 
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year-earlier levels. Although results of drilling off the coast of Newfoundland 

suggest large additional reserves of oil and natural gas, commercial production is 
still some time away. The Syncrude plant in Alberta came on stream in late 1978 
to supply synthetic oil, but production has been curtailed by technical problems. 


Natural gas production has increased slowly in recent years, despite relatively 
large reserves, as a result of sluggish domestic consumption and stagnant exports. 
In 1980, exports fell substantially, to about two-thirds of the year-earlier levels 
during the second and third quarters, as some users in the United States obtained 
alternative supplies at lower prices and a mild winter reduced domestic residential 
sales. Coal production has risen faster in recent years as a result of both rapid 
increases in the domestic use of thermal coal for electric power generation and 
higher exports of metallurgical coal from western Canada. Although such exports 
to Japan were unfavourably affected by lower Japanese steel production in the 
second half of 1980, total coal production rose in 1980. 


Metal mining output in recent years was affected not only by prolonged labour 
disputes and the subsequent recovery, but also in 1980 by recessions in Canada 
and the United States and a slowdown of European economic growth. The 
average annual Canadian production of metal minerals in the past three years was 
considerably below that in the 1974-77 period due to labour disputes in iron ore, 
nickel and zinc mines and reduced export demand. 


Among non-metallic minerals, potash production increased strongly in the 1976- 
80 period primarily because of good export demand for fertilizer. Asbestos is also 
produced mainly for export, but demand was relatively weak in the past three 
years because of slow economic growth in the western world, and there were 
some labour disputes in 1980. 


Employment in the mining sector declined in recent years as a share of total 
employment, but mining investment registered a relative increase as energy- 
related capital expenditures rose substantially. 


During the cyclical expansion in manufacturing production, which began in the 
third quarter of 1975 and ended in the fourth quarter of 1979, output grew at a 
compound annual rate of 3.9 per cent. In the 1980 downturn, production declined 
by 4.8 per cent. The growth in output during this expansion was not as strong as 
that experienced in the previous business cycle and similarly the decline during the 
downswing was less severe. The depreciation of the Canadian dollar has enabled 
Canadian manufactured goods to be more competitive. 


In 1980, a cyclical decline occurred in about half of the 20 major manufacturing 
industries and the major weakness was in the automobile and parts industry. 
Annual production in this industry fell by almost one-quarter from the previous 
year and output in the second quarter of 1980 was close to the level of 1971. The 
annual output of motor vehicle and truck body manufacturers was down by nearly 
one-fifth and the production of automobile parts and accessories was diminished 
by almost one-third. If production of motor vehicles and parts is excluded from the 
manufacturing sector, the annual decline in manufacturing production was just 
above 0.5 per cent. The slump in the automobile industry also had an adverse 
effect on a number of related industries, particularly rubber and plastic products. 


The downturn in the automobile and parts industry began in the second quarter of 
1979 and continued until the third quarter of 1980 when output rose. The 
downturn was due to a large build-up of inventory and lower demand. Stocks of 
finished products increased on average by just over 50 per cent between 1978 
and 1979 and remained very high in 1980 in spite of an inventory correction. As 
the industry cut production to reduce stocks, widespread layoffs occurred which 
were particularly large early in the year. In addition to the large accumulation of 
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inventory, the industry faced diminished demand for its products. In 1980, real 
personal disposable income increased very slowly in Canada and the United 
States, cost of credit was very high and automobile prices increased faster than 
consumer prices. In order to increase demand, Ontario introduced a retail sales 
tax rebate and the industry and dealerships launched sales promotion schemes. 
However, sales of motor vehicles declined in Canada, with an even sharper decline 
in the United States which is the market for three-fourths of the Canadian 
production of passenger cars. Besides the adverse effects of the economic 
recession on the demand for automobiles, there was a shift towards imports from 
overseas. In the U.S., the market share of overseas passenger cars increased from 
21.5 per cent in 1979 to 26.5 per cent in 1980, and in Canada the sales of North 
American manufactured cars decreased 14.2 per cent while those of Japanese 
cars increased nearly three-fourths. 


The second major element that contributed to the downturn in manufacturing 
production was the recession in residential construction. In response to the 
decrease in the number of housing starts in Canada and the United States, the 
output of construction-related industries — wood, non-metallic minerals and fur- 
niture — dropped significantly. In the wood products industry, for example, the 
inventory of finished products was at very high levels in 1980 as it rose over 40 per 
cent between January and December when domestic and foreign demand 
dropped. Exports of lumber to the United States fell and in Canada the stock/ 
sales ratios of the wholesale merchants of lumber and building materials were high. 


Recent production developments in the textile, clothing and footwear industries 
also reflect the cyclical economic pattern to a certain extent. After the 1975 
economic recession these industries began to grow again and this growth was 
relatively strong in 1978 and 1979. Production fell in these industries in 1980, 
however, as the production of automobiles and furniture declined and personal 
disposable income increased slowly. Other factors have also influenced the output 
in these industries in recent years. 


The import quota imposed in 1976 on almost all clothing, and its subsequent 
replacement with bilateral agreements negotiated with the main countries export- 
ing clothing, cloth and yarn, served to stimulate production. Canadian production 
was also encouraged by the depreciation of the Canadian dollar, especially in the 
clothing industry where high tariffs already apply to most imports. Finally, the 
lifting of the sales tax in Quebec between April 1978 and March 1979 had an 
impact on the textile and clothing industries, among others, and stimulated their 
production. However, after the end of 1979, production in these industries 
followed the trend of manufacturing production in general and fell until the second 
quarter of 1980, after which there was a modest recovery. 


Capacity utilization rates in the clothing industry reached 100 per cent during the 
last quarter of 1978 following the Quebec tax exemption. This was followed by a 
consistent downward trend which brought the rates closer to the historical 
average. In the textile industry, however, capacity utilization remained very high 
after 1978 and there were also steady increases in utilization rates in knitting mills 
after that year. Capacity utilization in the leather industry remained relatively low. 


Following very low levels in 1977, employment in these three industries recovered 
to some extent, but was still below pre-1975 levels. Investment also increased in 
1979 and 1980, reflecting the favourable effect of import quotas and various 
government programs designed to assist business. 


A number of manufacturing industries did experience increased output in 1980. 
The most notable growth was in the printing, publishing and allied industries which 
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were operating at full capacity. Output increased particularly strongly in commer- 
cial printing. Increased production in the primary metals industry was mainly 
concentrated in smelting and refining, reflecting a recovery in production from 
work stoppages mainly in Quebec in 1979 when smelting and refining output 
dropped below the levels of 1971. However, this export-oriented industry may 
have benefitted also from the depreciation of the Canadian dollar. Output of the 
chemical and chemical products industry, which has an abundant supply of 
feedstocks and has increased substantially its capacity particularly in Alberta, 
increased in response to a higher volume of exports in the first half of 1980. The 
food and beverage industry, which is not so vulnerable to cyclical fluctuations, 
maintained its steady growth in spite of a reduction in the volume of fish products 
due to work stoppages in the summer. The output of the paper and allied 
industries changed little after two years of strong growth, despite work stoppages 
during the summer, as export demand remained strong. The output of the metal 
fabricating and petroleum and coal products industries was likewise little changed. 


Construction output experienced a small increase in 1980 as the increase in 
non-residential construction more than offset the decrease in housing starts as well 
as a large increase in time lost due to labour disputes. The output of the residential 
building segment of the industry has been declining since reaching a peak in 1976. 
The sharp increase in residential construction in 1976 and subsequent slackening 
in demand, as real personal disposable income rose more slowly, resulted in a 
large inventory of unsold dwelling units. The number of newly completed unoc- 
cupied housing units at the end of 1977 was up by three-fourths from the levels at 
the end of 1975. These high levels of inventory and slower growth in demand have 
resulted in reduced residential building output since 1977. Even though inventories 
had been reduced by September 1980 to the lowest levels since December 1973, 
housing starts fell as interest rates rose steeply and the recession began. 


In the non-residential segment of the industry, industrial construction increased 
and significant expenditures were undertaken by metal mines and a number of 
manufacturing industries. However, construction output was adversely affected as 
government expenditure restraint programs continued and as spending by institu- 
tions, particularly schools, slowed down in response to relatively smaller increases 
in population. 


The output of the utilities sector, which consists of electric power generation and 
distribution, natural gas distribution and water works, continued to increase in 
1980 but at a much lower rate than in the preceding years. Although it did not 
decline as in 1975, the output of electric power utilities grew at a relatively slow 
rate in 1980, reflecting the reduced levels of production in some of the manufac- 
turing and mining industries, the relatively mild weather during the winter and 
reduced housing starts. Exports of electric energy declined slightly, although they 
continued to increase from Quebec as added capacity came on stream, and this 
helped to sustain growth in the sector. The rate of increase of gas distribution was 
up only slightly during 1980, reflecting also in part the mild weather during the 
year. 


The growth in output of this sector slowed sharply in 1980 as a result of the 
recession. Railway transportation, which accounts for a large portion of the sector, 
decreased in 1980 as shipments of automobiles and parts, iron ore, metals, 
lumber, pulp and paper and other products declined. Truck and water transporta- 
tion also showed declines in response to the reduced activity in manufacturing, 
while pipeline movements decreased as mineral fuels output was lower. However, 
air, urban and inter-urban transportation showed increases. Over all, the output of 
the transportation sector declined. Storage and communication output continued 
to grow in 1980, but to a lesser extent than in the previous few years. 
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The growth of real output of the trade sector slowed in recent years primarily 
because of relatively small increases in real personal expenditure on consumer 
goods and services and relatively slow real gross fixed capital formation in 1977 
and 1978. Consumer expenditure affected directly retail trade and indirectly 
wholesale trade, whereas fixed capital formation and related manufacturing activi- 
ties affected primarily wholesale trade. In 1980, the volume of consumer expen- 
diture on goods decreased slightly and, as already noted, manufacturing output 
declined so that both retail and wholesale trade activities decreased. 


The output of this sector increased relatively strongly in 1980. Slower growth in the 
output of banking institutions was more than offset by a very large increase in 
stock market transactions. The number of shares traded on the Toronto stock 
market increased by one-half in 1980 and activity was equally strong on the 
Vancouver stock market. Life insurance sales increased considerably and the 
resale real estate market showed some increased activity. The growth in the 
output of finance, insurance and real estate services was accompanied by a sharp 
increase of 10 per cent in employment in 1980. 


The output of this sector grew moderately and relatively steadily in the past 
decade until 1979, when the annual growth rate was the lowest in the past 

25 years, and a smaller increase in the rate of growth took place in 1980. The 
reasons for the recent slowdown in growth were primarily a decline in education 
and related services due to low student enrolment, sluggish demand for amuse- 
ment, recreation, food and accommodation services because of the relatively slow 
increase in real personal disposable income, and a drop in the growth rate of 
services to business management. 


Real output growth of this sector slowed in the 1976-78 period, declined 
marginally in 1979 and was little changed in 1980, primarily because of govern- 
ment budgetary restraints, particularly by the federal government. The output of 
federal administration (including defence), which accounts for nearly one-half of 
the production of this sector, declined in 1979 and 1980 as employment was 
reduced, whereas the output of provincial and local administration continued to 
increase. In the past 20 years, the federal government’s share of the total output 
of this sector declined from about 63 per cent in 1961 to less than 47 per cent in 
1980, whereas the share of provincial administration rose from less than 18 per 
cent to over 30 per cent, and that of local administration rose from less than 

20 per cent to over 23 per cent. 


Real economic activity in the Atlantic region is estimated to have decreased in 
1980. The largest drop in output was in Newfoundland, while little change is 
estimated to have occurred in the level of real production in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. Particularly sharp output declines for the region occurred in mining as 
a result of reduced metal mining in Newfoundland and New Brunswick; in con- 
struction, where output fell particularly sharply in New Brunswick; and in trade as 
retail sales increased by much less than the rate of inflation. The rate of 
employment growth was one of the strongest among all the major regions in 1980, 
and the average annual rate of unemployment declined sharply. 


Within the primary sector, preliminary data indicate that both the volume and the 
value of fish landings declined. Much of the volume decline was in Newfoundland 
where labour disputes occurred in January and July. Mining output decreased 
sharply as a result of the recession in North America. Large layoffs occurred in the 
iron ore mines of Newfoundland, metal production dropped in New Brunswick as a 
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Sources: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, monthly, cat. 71-001; Estimates of Labour Income, monthly, cat. 72-005; Retail Trade, 
monthly, cat. 63-005; and Statistics Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada, 
annual, cat. 61-206. 
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Quebec 


oe 


result of a long labour dispute, and gypsum production fell in Nova Scotia as 
exports declined. However, coal output increased strongly in Nova Scotia in 
response to increased demand partly reflecting the opening of another coal-fired 
electric power generation station early in the year in the province. Increases 
occurred in both agriculture and forestry. Although the potato crop and cattle 
slaughter were lower than the year before, the output of most other products was 
higher, particularly hog slaughter and dairy and egg production. Farm cash 
receipts grew at a rate above that in the rest of the country. 


In the secondary sector, manufacturing activity is estimated to have increased 
slightly in 1980, largely reflecting a strong recovery in New Brunswick after a 
lengthy labour disruption in 1979 in the pulp and paper industry. Construction 
activity declined as there was a sharp drop in housing starts in the three Maritime 
provinces; starts were up strongly in Newfoundland although a long labour dispute 
adversely affected output. Net generation of electricity increased in New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia, but decreased relatively strongly in Prince Edward Island 
which, since the laying of the submarine cable, has been obtaining more and more 
of its electric energy requirements from New Brunswick. 


Except for trade and transportation, the other components of services are estimat- 
ed to have increased their output. The transfer of the federal Department of 
Veterans Affairs to Charlottetown helped sustain growth in public administration. 


Labour income in the region in 1980 increased at a rate below the national 
average. Employment grew faster than at the national level, with the rate of growth 
in Newfoundland being second only to that in Alberta. The labour force also 
increased more rapidly than in the rest of the nation, but less rapidly than 
employment. As a result, the annual average rate of unemployment declined. The 
decline was sharpest in Newfoundland, but the unemployment rate in that prov- 
ince continued to be the highest among all provinces. The unemployment rate 
remained unchanged in New Brunswick, but declined in the other two provinces. 


The pace of economic activity in Quebec is estimated to have declined slightly. 
Largest declines in output occurred in construction, mining, and in trade as retail 
sales rose by less than the consumer price index. The decrease in manufacturing 
was less than in Ontario or the nation as a whole, and most other sectors are 
estimated to have had increased output. Employment continued to grow at less 
than the average for the nation, and the average annual rate of unemployment 
rose. 


In the primary sector, relatively strong growth occurred in agriculture largely as a 
result of much higher hog and cattle slaughter, increased dairy production and a 
larger fruit crop. Farm cash receipts increased at above the national rate. Forestry 
output declined slightly. Pulpwood production rose earlier in the year as invento- 
ries were increased in anticipation of labour disputes which began in July, but 
declined for the year as a whole reflecting lower shipments of newsprint and 
prolonged labour disputes. Lumber production increased in response to export 
demand. In mining, however, reduced export demand curtailed iron ore production 
as well as asbestos output which was also adversely affected by a labour dispute. 


Among manufacturing industries, output increased in the food and beverage, 
smelting and refining (reflecting recovery from the labour disputes in 1979 in iron 
and steel and aluminum) and metal fabrication industries. Pulp and paper produc- 
tion was curtailed in the second half of the year by labour disputes. Construction 
activity declined further in 1980 as hydro-electric projects moved closer to 
completion and housing starts dropped. Utilities output rose as electric power 
generation increased in response to additional capacity and strong export 
demand. 


Ontario 


In the service sector, trade activity declined relatively sharply as retail sales 
increased at below the national rate. However, output in most of the other service 
sectors is estimated to have increased relatively strongly. 


Labour income in 1980 increased at the national rate. Employment increased at 
slightly below the national rate, whereas the labour force increased at the national 
pace, and Quebec’s average annual rate of unemployment rose. 


Economic activity in Ontario declined relatively sharply since the cyclical down- 
turn, as already noted, particularly affected manufacturing output in that province. 
Construction output fell, along with that in transportation, trade and public 
administration. Strongest growth occurred in the primary sector. Both employment 
and the labour force grew at rates below the national average, and the unemploy- 
ment rate rose. 


Output in the primary sector rose relatively strongly. The mining industry recovered 
from the prolonged labour dispute in nickel mining and also benefitted from 
increased exports of copper as a result of the labour dispute in the copper industry 
in the United States. Although farm cash receipts increased at the slowest rate in 
the country, there were increases in the slaughter of cattle and hogs and higher 
dairy and egg production. 


Manufacturing, the main goods-producing sector of the provincial economy, was 
relatively severely affected by the economic downturn. The decline in manufactur- 
ing activity was quite widespread, but the effect was most pronounced in the 
province’s largest industry, transportation equipment, which experienced sharp 
reductions in exports and domestic sales of motor vehicles and parts. Reduced 
demand and large inventories of finished products resulted in widespread layoffs in 
the motor vehicle and parts industry and the effects spread to related industries; 
the value of shipments of rubber and plastic products and of primary metals 
increased only marginally. As consumer demand declined, output decreased in 
consumer-oriented industries — tobacco, leather, textile and clothing — and towards 
the end of the year the provincial sales tax on selected consumer goods was 
temporarily reduced. However, a number of other industries had increased output. 
The strongest increase was in the printing, publishing and allied industries which 
were operating at high levels of capacity utilization. Shipments of the paper and 
allied products, chemical and chemical products, petroleum and coal products, 
and miscellaneous industries also increased relatively strongly, reflecting increased 
exports of most of these products. 


Construction activity decreased as housing starts declined further in 1980. How- 
ever, the inventory of new unoccupied dwelling units also continued to decline 
throughout the year, with the sharpest decline being in row and apartment units. 
Non-industrial construction increased as the value of new capital construction rose 
at above the national rate. 


Among services, trade activity in 1980 is estimated to have declined; retail sales in 
Ontario increased at a rate less than the rise in the consumer price index. 
Reflecting the decrease in goods production, transportation activity also declined. 
Public administration output declined again as government programs of expendi- 
ture restraint continued. Increases occurred in the remaining service sectors. 


Growth in labour income in Ontario was one of the lowest among the major 
regions, reflecting in part the relatively weak increase in employment. The growth 
in the labour force was also weak, but exceeded the expansion in employment, so 
that the average annual rate of unemployment rose, the increase being the highest 
among the regions. 
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The volume of economic activity again increased in the region, although at a 
slower rate than in the preceding year, and this took place in spite of drought 
conditions in Saskatchewan and particularly in Manitoba. The economy of Alberta 
is estimated to have been the strongest growing in the nation in 1980. The only 
major sector in the region to have lower output was mining, as a result of 
reductions in crude oil and natural gas production from the high levels attained in 
the previous year. 


In the primary sector, agricultural production in Manitoba and Saskatchewan was 
unfavourably affected by drought early in the crop growing season and wet 
weather at harvest time; Alberta, however, had much better weather conditions 
and yields of most crops increased. Cattle slaughter decreased from the previous 
year, but dairy, egg and poultry production increased. Farm cash receipts grew at 
below the national rate, largely as a result of the weaker growth in Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba. In the mining industry, crude oil production has been subject to 
capacity constraint, and natural gas production was affected by lower export 
demand as some buyers in the United States found cheaper sources of supply. 
Coal, potash, nickel and copper outputs were at relatively high levels. 


The value of manufacturing shipments in the region increased at above the 
national rate in 1980. In construction, decreases in housing starts in all three 
provinces and in non-residential construction in Manitoba were more than offset 
by an increase in non-residential construction in Alberta. Utilities output increased, 
largely reflecting the strong increase in Alberta. 


In the service sector, all industries had increased output, with the largest increases 
being in Alberta. Retail and wholesale trade declined in Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan as the drought early in the crop growing season made farmers cautious about 
buying consumer goods and farm implements. However, the growth in trade in 
Alberta more than offset this. 


The region’s labour income rose at the fastest rate in the country, even though the 
growth in Manitoba was below the nationatrate. Both employment and the labour 
force grew at above the national pace, with Alberta having the highest rates of 
increase among all provinces. The region’s average annual rate of Unemployment 
remained unchanged as the slight decline in Alberta offset small increases in the 
other two provinces. 


The volume of output of the economy of British Columbia, although affected by 
the impact of the recession in the United States on the wood-related industries 
and mining, expanded in 1980 because of the strong growth in output in 
construction and services. Both employment and the labour force increased at 
considerably above the national pace and the average annual rate of unemploy- 
ment fell sharply. 


Within the primary sector, forestry output was curtailed by reduced exports as a 
result of lower housing starts in the United States. However, pulpwood production 
increased and partly offset the declines in lumber output. In mining, molybdenum 
output was up, reflecting recovery from labour disputes, but coal and natural gas 
production was down as exports fell. The volume and value of fish catches also 
declined with the major falls being in herring and salmon. Farm cash receipts rose 
faster than the national pace as the output of most of the major agricultural 
commodities rose. 


The volume of manufacturing shipments declined, reflecting sharply reduced 
shipments by the wood industry and lower shipments by the transportation and 


machinery industries. Shipments by the paper and allied products and the primary 
metals industries did increase strongly in the second and third quarters, however. 
Construction output rose sharply. The number of housing starts increased sub- 
stantially, reflecting the province’s special housing program and the high rate of 
immigration, and the increase in the current dollar value of new capital expen- 
ditures was the highest among all regions. 


The services sector benefitted from the increase in goods production. Retail sales 
increased faster in the region than in the rest of the country and trade activity rose. 


The average annual rate of unemployment decreased sharply in 1980 with the 


seasonally-adjusted rate in the last quarter being the lowest since the second 
quarter of 1974. Labour income increased at a pace above the national rate. 
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5. Canada’s Balance of International Payments 


Canada’s current account deficit narrowed to $1.5 billion in 1980, the lowest level 
since 1974 (Table 5.1 and Chart 5.1). Merchandise exports rose marginally in 
volume terms, as a result of slower growth in the United States and Europe, while 
imports declined. The merchandise trade surplus rose to $8 billion, twice the 
previous record set in 1979. The deficit on invisibles widened further. Net capital 
inflows weakened in 1980. Including net errors and omissions in the balance of 
payments these totalled $40 million in 1980, down from $6.8 billion in the previous 
year. Interest rate developments in Canada and abroad played a major role in the 
behaviour of international financial flows and exchange rate movements over the 
course of the year. Although the exchange rate showed appreciable movement 
during 1980, its average value in terms of the U.S. dollar was essentially 
unchanged from 1979. The Canadian dollar closed the year at U.S. $0.8377, down 
almost two cents from the end of 1979. Exclusive of net new short-term borrowing 
by the government for reserve management purposes, Canada’s official interna- 
tional reserves declined by about $0.5 billion. 


The cyclical downturns in Canada and the U.S. in the first half of the year, and in 
much of Europe in the second half, had a major impact on Canada’s foreign trade 
in 1980. Another important influence on trade developments was the continuing 
impact of the substantial improvement in the international competitiveness of 
Canadian industries that was achieved between 1976 and 1979. Rising prices for a 


Table 5.1 
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of Canada’s Balance of International Payments 
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number of Canada’s most important exports, notably wheat and several metals, 
also contributed to the trade surplus. In real terms, exports to the U.S. dropped 
sharply, especially in the recession-hit automotive and building materials markets, 
while Canada’s sales to most other nations rose strongly. 


Capital flows in 1980 were heavily influenced by the high interest rates that 
prevailed in the U.S., first in February and March and then again in October, 
November and December. While Canadian rates were also very high during these 
periods, they were frequently below similar U.S. rates, thereby giving rise to an 
outflow of short-term capital (including the residual balancing figure for errors and 
omissions). 


Balance of Payments Current Account me 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International 
Payments, cat. 67-001. 


The second half of the last decade was marked by substantially larger current 
account deficits than the first half, when three years recorded surpluses. Cyclical 
developments in Canada and her principal trading partner, the United States, have 
influenced the current account in an important manner. The relative strength of the 
Canadian economy vis-a-vis that of the U.S. in 1974 and 1975 was responsible in 
large part for the faster growth in imports than exports, which in 1975 produced 
the first merchandise trade deficit in 15 years. The more rapid recovery of the U.S. 
economy in 1976 and 1977, on the other hand, was crucial to the strengthening of 
the trade balance from mid-1976. In 1979 and the first half of 1980, Canada’s 


Merchandise Trade 


surplus with the U.S. was substantially reduced as the U.S. economy slid into 
recession and its import demand fell off sharply. 


Underlying these cyclical developments, however, have been some more funda- 
mental longer-term trends in the components of the current account. After 
deteriorating earlier in the decade, Canada’s competitive position improved sub- 
stantially after 1976 and this has been generally maintained through 1980. The 
increased competitiveness of Canadian industries during this period was the result 
of several factors. First, the Canadian dollar depreciated relative to other major 
currencies by more than 20 per cent. The average exchange value of the Canadian 
dollar in December 1980 was 18.7 per cent below its October 1976 value vis-a-vis 
the U.S. dollar and 37.4 per cent below its value vis-a-vis a trade-weighted 
average of the other ‘‘Group of Ten’’ currencies (see Chart 5.3). Second, unit 
labour costs grew relatively moderately, at a 7.2-per-cent average annual rate in 
the 1977-79 period compared with the 7.7-per-cent annual average in the U.S. 
Third, energy pricing policy gave Canadian industry an additional cost advantage. 
The recent strength in Canadian trade performance thus in part represents a 
continuing lagged response to the improved competitiveness realized in the past 
few years. 


The substantial improvement in the merchandise trade surplus in 1980 more than 
accounted for the reduction in the current account deficit. Measured in current 
dollars exports rose 16.8 per cent and imports advanced 11.4 per cent (Tables 5.3 
and 5.4). The record $8 billion merchandise trade surplus occurred despite the 
weakness of the U.S. economy, which had a particularly adverse impact on 
automotive and building material exports. Excluding the deficit on motor vehicles 
and parts, Canada’s surplus on merchandise trade was $10 billion. The exception- 
al performance has coincided with rather modest increases in industrial production 
through most of the world in recent years. In the European OECD countries, 
industrial production grew 4.6 per cent in 1979 and declined slightly in 1980. In 
volume terms, exports to countries other than the U.S. rose 12.3 per cent in 1980, 
compared with a 9.0-per-cent drop in exports to the U.S. 


Canada recorded improved trade positions with all of her principal trading partners 
except Japan in 1980. The trade surplus with the U.S. increased to $0.8 billion 
from $0.2 billion in 1979 while the trade surpluses with the U.K. and other 
countries of the European Economic Community (EEC) increased from their 
year-earlier levels (Table 5.2). The surplus with Japan was down slightly to 

$1.5 billion from $1.8 billion in 1979. Trade with countries other than those 
mentioned above also accounted for a substantial portion of the trade account 
improvement in 1980. From a deficit of $1.3 billion in 1976 there has been a 
gradual improvement in Canada’s trade position with these countries to surpluses 
of $0.6 billion in 1978 and 1979 and $1.8 billion in 1980. Among those countries 
showing the largest increases in imports from Canada during the year were the 
Soviet Union, Mexico, the People’s Republic of China, Indonesia, Cuba and 
Taiwan in addition to several European countries. 


On a commodity basis, the broad tendency in recent years has been for the deficit 
on non-automotive end products to grow larger, with these increases being offset 
by bigger surpluses on trade in food and related products, crude materials and 
fabricated materials. In the last six years, however, the most remarkable increases 
have been observed in the surplus on fabricated materials which more than tripled 
from $3.9 billion in 1975 to $12.3 billion in 1979 (Table 5.2). Fabricated materials 
consist primarily of such semi-finished goods as wood and paper products, 
chemicals, refined petroleum and coal products, iron, steel and non-ferrous metal 
products. 
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Table 5.2 
The Trade Balance by Commodity Group and Country Group 
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Sources: Statistics Canada, Exports, annual, cat. 65-202, Imports, annual, cat. 65-203, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of 
International Payments, cat. 67-001. 


These medium-term trends in the commodity composition of the trade surplus 
continued in 1980. The surplus on food and related products rose $1.3 billion to 
$3.4 billion last year, largely because of both price and volume increases for wheat 
exports. The surplus on crude materials, mainly petroleum, natural gas and 
unrefined metallic ores, fell back to $3.5 billion in 1980 from the peak of 

$4.6 billion in 1979. The reduction occurred as higher import costs for crude 
petroleum offset revenue increases accruing as a result of higher natural gas 
exports to the United States and strong world demand for metallic ores and 
minerals. The fabricated materials trade surplus increased substantially from 
$12.3 billion to $16.6 billion, reflecting increased demand for wood pulp and 
metals, particularly in countries other than the United States. At the same time 
import expenditures were reduced on iron and steel, textiles, wood and paper. 


The end products deficit (excluding autos) widened further, as the impact of the 
recession in the United States overshadowed the strong growth in exports of these 
goods to both European and Third World markets. The increase in non-automotive 
end product imports reflected increases in both consumer goods and machinery 
and equipment, the latter being largely associated with the domestic investment 
cycle. The narrowing of the deficit on autos and related products, on the other 
hand, was primarily due to the restraining impact of weak domestic demand 
growth on imports of motor vehicles (Tables 5.3 and 5.5). 


Since 1978 Canada has benefitted from favourable movements in the terms of 
trade (the ratio of export to import prices), following a downward movement 
through the 1974-78 period. The fall of world prices for raw materials was the main 
element in 1975 and 1976 while the depreciation of the Canadian dollar was the 
major factor in this development after 1976. Following the low point reached at the 
end of 1978, the terms of trade began to rise. They have fluctuated considerably 
since early 1979, but averaged marginally higher in 1980 than in 1979. The more 
recent movements in the terms of trade have been associated with the sharp 
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Chart 5.2 
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cat. 66-001. 
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Table 5.3 
Canada’s Merchandise Exports 
(Balance of payments basis ) 


1975 1976 OLY 1978 ace 1980 


($ billions) 
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Note: Trade data on a balance of payments basis are basically those obtained from customs documents adjusted to represent more 
accurately all economic transactions between residents and non-residents with financial implications for the balance of payments. 
Customs data include only the physical movement of goods as reflected in the customs reports; adjustments for timing, coverage and 
valuation are made to convert these data to a balance of payments basis. The balance of payments adjustments reported by Statistics 
Canada were allocated to these commodity aggregates by the Department of Finance. 

Sources: Bank of Canada Review, monthly; Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, cat. 
67-001; and Department of Finance. 


commodity price fluctuations during the first half of 1980. Most of the gains made 
during the early part of the year, however, were lost during the latter part as 
mineral, metal and lumber export prices weakened while crude oil import prices 
rose substantially. 


Higher prices for energy-related exports also contributed substantially to the 
record merchandise trade surplus in 1980, although the energy trade surplus was 
well below the $3.4 billion surplus achieved in 1979 (Table 5.6). On a customs 
basis, the value of petroleum and natural gas exports rose 20.6 and 37.9 per cent 
respectively while volumes declined 25.7 and 18.1 per cent. Part of the real 
reduction was attributable to the recession in the United States which greatly 
reduced that country’s demand for energy. Furthermore, domestic policy called for 
reductions in export volumes of crude petroleum while natural gas exports were 
affected by the availability of lower-cost alternatives in parts of the U.S. 
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Table 5.4 
Canada’s Merchandise Imports 
(Balance of payments basis ) 
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Note: Trade data on a balance of payments basis are basically those obtained from customs documents adjusted to represent more 
accurately all economic transactions between residents and non-residents with financial- implications for the balance of payments. 
Customs data include only the physical movement of goods as reflected in the customs reports; adjustments for timing, coverage and 
valuation are made to convert these data to a balance of payments basis. The balance of payments adjustments reported by Statistics 


Canada were allocated to these commodity aggregates by the Department of Finance. 


Source: Bank of Canada Review, monthly; Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, cat. 


67-001; and Department of Finance. 
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Table 5.5 
Trade in Motor Vehicles and Parts 
(Customs basis ) 


1975 1976 AOI. 1978 1979 1980 


($ billions) 


Exports 
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Note: Totals may not add due to rounding. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Exports, annual, cat. 65-202 and /mports, annual, cat. 65-203, Exports by Country, monthly, cat. 65-003 and 
Imports by Country, monthly, cat. 65-006. 
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Services The increase in the current account deficit between 1974 and 1979 was account 
ed for in large measure by developments in the services account and in 1980 the 
deficit on services continued to widen. In 1974 the deficit on services totalled 


$3.7 billion and by 1980 it had reached $10.7 billion. The travel, interest, dividend 


and other services components all contributed to the deterioration in the overall 
deficit during this period. 


The principal cause of the sharp increase in the services deficit in recent years has 


been the rapid rise in interest payments. Between 1976 and 1980 interest 
payments rose at a 26-per-cent average annual rate and in 1980 net interest 
payments accounted for 37 per cent of the deficit on services. The rise in interes 
payments reflected increases in North American interest rates at a time when 
corporations and various levels of government were actively borrowing funds on 
foreign bond markets. The depreciation of the Canadian dollar beginning late in 
1976 added significantly to the cost of servicing debts, since much of Canada’s 
debt is denominated in foreign currency. Net dividend payments have also risen 


t 


substantially over the past few years, as yields have generally followed the upward 


movement in bond rates. 


Table 5.6 
Canada’s Trade in Energy-Related Products 
(Customs basis ) 
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($ billions) 
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Note: Totals may not add due to rounding. 


“Includes other crude bituminous substances, fuel oil, lubricating oil, coke of petroleum and coal, and other petroleum and coal 


products. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Exports, annual, cat. 65-202; and Imports, annual, cat. 65-203. 
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Net Transfer Receipts 


Capital Account, 
Exchange Rate and 
Official International 
Reserves 
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The deficit in the travel account increased considerably between 1976 and 1978 
as a result of a substantial increase in payments to the U.S. and some other 
countries. It reached a high of $1.7 billion in 1978, almost half of which was 
attributable to net payments to the U.S. In 1979 the travel deficit declined 
significantly as Canadians spent less in the U.S. and visitors increased their 
expenditures in Canada. In 1980, however, there was a further small deterioration 
in the travel deficit as the increased spending by U.S. visitors was offset by an 
increase in travel expenditures by Canadians. Nevertheless, 1980 marked the first 
time in seven years that the number of U.S. visitors travelling to Canada by car 
and spending one night or more increased on a year-over-year basis. There was a 
pronounced rise in the number of U.S. residents visiting Canada for less than a 
day, apparently prompted by cheaper gasoline prices in Canada (Chart 5.2, panel 
2), but the resulting contribution to the increase in travel receipts was of marginal 
importance. During the past few years Canada has also become an increasingly 
attractive holiday destination for residents of countries other than the U.S. as the 
depreciation of the dollar was particularly large against many European currencies. 
The number of visitors from outside the North American continent rose at an 
average annual rate of 8.4 per cent between 1976 and 1979 and advanced a 
further 7.2 per cent in 1980. 


Typically a rather small component of the current account, net transfer receipts 
averaged $342 million per year between 1974 and 1978. In the past two years, 
however, net transfer receipts have increased markedly, to $662 million in 1979 
and $1,246 million in 1980. There was a doubling of inheritances and immigrants’ 
funds over the period and a somewhat smaller but still significant advance in 
withholding taxes. The unusually large increase in inheritances and immigrants’ 
funds resulted in part from a recent increase in the number of entrepreneurial 
immigrants to Canada. The result was a substantial rise in the average amount of 
funds being brought into Canada by new immigrants. The increase in withholding 
tax receipts, on the other hand, was primarily due to the higher interest and 
dividend payments being made to non-residents. 


While the average external value of the Canadian dollar was little changed from 
1979, strong pressures in the exchange market developed from time to time, 
particularly when short-term interest rates in the United States were rising rapidly. 
These pressures occurred despite the marked improvement in the current account 
balance. Recorded capital inflows were well down from the high level that occurred 
in 1979 while the balancing item ‘‘net errors and omissions’’ remained large and 
equivalent to an outflow. While there were variations within the year, largely 
reflecting the sharp swings in differentials between Canadian and U.S. short-term 
interest rates, over the year the Canadian dollar depreciated slightly relative to the 
U.S. dollar while posting a mixed performance against other major currencies. 


As discussed earlier, the deterioration in Canada’s international competitive posi- 
tion in the 1974-76 period gave rise to a large increase in the current account 
deficit. The deficit, which stood at $1.5 billion in 1974, rose to $4.8 billion in 1975 
and averaged $4.4 billion during the next three years. Despite the large deficits in 
1975 and 1976, the Canadian dollar remained above parity with the U.S. dollar 
until the fourth quarter of 1976. This was attributable in part to massive inflows of 
long-term capital in 1975 and 1976 as some provincial governments and their 
Crown corporations used the foreign bond market to finance large-scale develop- 
ment projects. With the exception of 1979, the sale of long-term Canadian bond 
issues on foreign markets was the principal source of capital inflows through the 
1970s. Encouraging the issue of bonds abroad in 1976 were a widening of 
long-term interest differentials in Canada’s favour and the suspension of the 
withholding tax on June 15, 1975 on new long-term corporate issues. 


Table 5.7 


Canada’s Balance of International Payments 


Current account balance 
Merchandise balance 
Service balance 
Net transfers 


Long-term capital flows 


Average 
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($ billions) 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, cat. 67-001. 


There was a net short-term capital outflow of $3.6 billion in 1976 (including errors 
and omissions, which are believed to consist largely of unrecorded short-term 
capital transactions) compared with a net inflow of $0.4 billion in 1975. The 
Canadian dollar, which had peaked at U.S. $1.0389 in June 1976, declined 
through the next two years to stabilize in the vicinity of U.S. $0.85 in 1979. 


After reaching a peak of $7.9 billion in 1976, net long-term capital inflows fell to 
$4.3 billion in 1977 and to $3.4 billion in 1978. Contributing to the general 
reduction in net long-term capital inflows was the substantially increased outflow 
of capital through direct investment abroad. The 1978 direct flows were particular- 
ly affected by takeovers by Canadian residents of foreign-controlled assets in 
Canada and foreign countries, and there was a net direct investment outflow of 
$1.9 billion compared with $0.3 billion in 1977. Trade in securities, Government of 
Canada bonds in particular, accounted for most of the long-term capital inflow 
during the year. Excluding $2.5 billion in federal government borrowing to replen- 
ish Canada’s official international reserves, net long-term capital inflows were 
$0.9 billion. Exchange reserves were reduced from U.S. $5.8 billion at the end of 
1976 to $4.6 billion by the end of 1978. 


The loss of reserves resulting from intervention to maintain orderly exchange 
market conditions led to the establishment late in 1977 of a revolving standby 
credit facility with the Canadian chartered banks. The borrowing limit for the 
standby credit facility was increased to U.S. $2.5 billion in 1978 from U.S. 

$1.5 billion and a new line of credit of U.S. $3.0 billion was opened with a group of 
American and other foreign banks. Drawings on the standby credit facilities 
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Chart 5.3 
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Price Indexes for the Canadian Dollar, 1971 = 1.0 
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(1)The various currencies are weighted to reflect each country’s share of Canada’s foreign 
trade in 1971. The Group of Ten (G-10) includes Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom and the United States. 


Source: Bank of Canada, Review, monthly, and Department of Finance. 


amounted to U.S. $2.7 billion during 1978. As well, the Canadian government 
borrowed U.S. $2.2 billion on long-term capital markets in the United States and 
West Germany. 


Compared to the previous two years, 1979 was one of relative stability in 
Canada’s foreign exchange market. While the current account deficit remained 
high at $5.1 billion, it was accompanied by a renewal of strong capital inflows. 
Excluding federal government long-term borrowing abroad, the net flow of long- 
term capital into Canada rose by over 40 per cent from the 1978 inflow. It was 
short-term capital inflows, however, which dominated the capital account in 1979, 
led by a sharp net change in the chartered banks’ foreign currency position with 
non-residents. The inflows of short-term capital were particularly large during the 
fourth quarter of the year, as an abrupt decline in U.S. interest rates exceeded the 
drop in rates for comparable Canadian short-term financial instruments. The 
external value of the Canadian dollar averaged U.S. $0.8550 in the last month of 
1979 —up slightly from the U.S. $0.8478 value as of December 1978. Net 
repayments of U.S. $2.4 billion under the standby credit facility more than 
accounted for the net decline in reserves during 1979. 


The net inflow of long-term capital was $1.4 billion in 1980, following a $2.8 billion 
inflow in 1979. In 1980 the federal government did no long-term borrowing abroad 
for reserve management purposes, whereas such borrowing amounted to 


Errors and Omissions 


$1.6 billion in 1979. The net outflow of capital in the direct investment account 
rose in 1980, reflecting both increased Canadian direct investment abroad and an 
increase in acquisitions by Canadians of foreign-owned assets in Canada. On the 
other hand, net new issues of corporate securities abroad rose sharply as did 
non-resident acquisitions of outstanding Canadian securities. 


Excluding official transactions and net errors and omissions, net short-term capital 
movements fell markedly in 1980, to an inflow of $1.2 billion from $7.8 billion the 
previous year. This reflected a sharp reduction in the Canadian banks’ short-term 
borrowing abroad, an increase in the holdings of short-term funds abroad by 
Canadian non-bank entities and an outflow on identified accounts receivable and 
payable. The errors and omissions item was equivalent to a capital outflow of 
$2.5 billion, down from an outflow of $3.9 billion in 1979. 


The value of international reserves increased from U.S. $3.9 billion at the end of 
1979 to a peak of U.S. $4.3 billion in August before rising U.S. interest rates 
resulted in renewed downward pressure on the dollar. Sales of reserve assets were 
undertaken by the government to moderate this pressure as the dollar depreciated 
to a low of U.S. $0.8249 on December 16, 1980. Net drawings on the standby 
credit facilities with Canadian and foreign banks amounted to U.S. $600 million in 
1980. At the end of 1980 the amount outstanding on these facilities totalled U.S. 
$900 million. 


During 1980 the book value of reserves was augmented by the sale of 1.2 million 
ounces of gold following the announcement in December 1979 of the intention to 
sell from official holdings to re-establish a more balanced portfolio of reserve 
assets. Using market values at the time of the announcement, the gold held in 
reserves by the Exchange Fund Account was worth approximately U.S. $10 billion 
and effectively constituted about three-quarters of total reserves. (By convention, 
official gold holdings are recorded in reserves at the official price of 35 Special 
Drawing Rights (SDRs) per ounce. At the end of 1980 the SDR was worth $1.5174 
Canadian. ) 


Since the mid-1960s the errors and omissions item in the balance of payments 
has consistently been equivalent to a capital outflow on an annual basis. This is a 
residually calculated component of the balance of payments which represents the 
discrepancy between current account movements and recorded capital flows 
(including official monetary movements). These outflows, which are believed to 
consist primarily of short-term capital, fluctuated between $0.4 and $1.5 billion 
during the six-year period ending in 1975 before jumping to $3.7 billion in 1976. 
The outflows have remained high and reached a peak of $3.9 billion in 1979. The 
$2.5 billion 1980 outflow was down somewhat from that recorded in 1979 but 
remained high by historical standards. While a certain unrecorded flow is unavoid- 
able due to measurement errors, the lack of coverage of certain capital move- 
ments, and a generally more integrated international capital market, it is unclear 
why the outflow has become so large since 1975. Given the appearance of a 
sharp increase in unrecorded capital inflows in the U.S. during the same period, it 
is possible that a large part of the balancing item in the balance of payments 
reflects unrecorded transactions with residents of the United States. Capital 
invested in portfolio securities or real estate in a foreign country by a resident 
broker of that country may not be covered by the balance of payments. As well, 
foreign bank accounts may not necessarily be identifiable for balance of payments 
purposes if they were opened under the name of a resident of the host country. 


Net accounts receivable, coverage of which is only partial in the balance of 
payments statistics, would also be expected to represent an outflow in a period of 
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rising trade balances. Increased foreign currency trading following the demise of 
the fixed exchange rate international monetary system in the early 1970s may 
have contributed to an increase in errors and omissions because of the higher 
volume of transactions, in the same way that the increased level of foreign trade 


may have magnified long-existing coverage problems. 


6. The Government Sector 


Federal Government 


This chapter reviews developments in the government sector in 1980. The expen- 
diture, revenue, and budget balance positions of the federal government, the 
provincial-local-hospital sector, the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans, and the 
total government sector are examined.) Additional information on the federal 
government’s financial requirements, public debt and debt management is pro- 
vided. The analysis provided in previous issues of the Economic Review on 
cyclically-adjusted budget balances is updated, and estimates of budget balances 
adjusted to remove the impact of inflation on the real value of the government 
debt are introduced. Information on international comparisons of budget balances 
is also once again provided. 


The federal deficit, shown in Table 6.1, increased $1.6 billion in 1980 after having 
fallen $1.8 billion in 1979. While revenue growth was strong, it was outpaced by 
expenditures. Increased revenues reflected the continued nominal growth of tax 
bases while the growth in federal expenditures was influenced by particularly large 
increases in oil import subsidies and public debt charges. 


Total federal revenue, displayed in Table 6.2, increased 15.1 per cent in 1980 
compared to 14.5 per cent in 1979. This increase in the growth rate occurred 
despite a significant slowdown in economic activity, mainly because of relatively 
strong growth in some of the underlying tax bases, higher rates of return on 
government investments and the introduction of new tax measures in 1980. There 
was an increase in the growth rates of all aggregated components of federal 
revenues with the exception of direct taxes on corporations. Personal direct taxes 
increased 16.1 per cent in 1980, only slightly more than the 14.8-per-cent increase 
in 1979; this similarity in the growth rates in the two years, however, masks 
divergent trends in the growth of the components of personal direct taxes. The 
growth of personal income taxes, the major component of personal direct taxes, 
dropped from 20.3 per cent in 1979 to 17.3 per cent in 1980. Growth in personal 
income tax revenue was abnormally high in 1979 reflecting the expiry of federal 
income tax transfers to the provinces in 1978 to finance temporary sales tax 
reductions. Also the growth of personal taxable income slowed from 12.6 per cent 
in 1979 to 11.8 per cent in 1980. Per capita income growth is estimated to have 
increased 8.8 per cent while the indexation factor for 1980 was 8.9 per cent. 
Employer/employee contributions to government pension funds resumed normal 
growth in 1980 after having fallen 8.8 per cent in 1979. The decline in 1979 was 
due to a $137 million reduction in the amortization requirement for the actuarial 
deficiency. Actuarial deficiencies are amortized over a five-year period subsequent 
to the tabling of the report of the Superintendent of Insurance. The small decline in 
employer/employee contributions to unemployment insurance in 1979 reflected a 
10-per-cent decline in contribution rates partially offset by a 1.7-per-cent increase 
in the insured population and a 10.4-per-cent increase in maximum insurable 
earnings. Employer/employee contributions to unemployment insurance increased 


(1) Unless otherwise stated, this chapter is based on national accounts calendar year data. 
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Table 6. 1 
Federal Government Revenue, Expenditure and Net Position 
(National income and expenditure accounts basis ) 


Surplus or 
Revenue Expenditure deficit (—) 
(per cent (per cent 
($m) change) ($m) change) ($m) 
5 SIs Sevres Me tern 5 ee Pe ane END nc eee A noe 22,809 16.6 22,422 11.4 387 
AT Cees tate ae eee ne eee a eR eee tae eae eee 29,978 31.4 28,869 28.8 1,109 
ARS W flo Be Picea Cte ae eR on EOD Ot Ry Ne ot oo) eee ot 31,703 o.8 35,508 23.0 —3,805 
VOT G5 ee ete nee, ee eens oe a eee eet ee SH, 313 11.4 38,704 9.0 — 3,391 
WOT ee aye oe ae Teeter ee a Re eR ans 36,214 2.6 43,807 13.2 — 7,593 
1976 Areas See eee eee ee ee 38,019 5.0 48,974 11.8 — 10,955 
VOT Ok Bee er 2 ere er Leek eee 43,518 14.5 52,649 fees —9,131 
1980 eek race eect eno et acne PSs ere 50,099 Lat 60,822 dows — 10,723 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 
Table 6.2 
Federal Government Revenue 
(National income and expenditure accounts basis ) 
1979 1980 
(per cent (per cent 
($m) change) ($m) change) 
Direct taxes — persons 
PersonalinCOme taxes sare .tu.s5 neo aa sone, ee 15,927 20.2 18,675 173 
Employer/employee contributions 
to government pension funds ..............0..0ce eens 1,083 —8.8 1,203 telah 
Employer/employee contributions 
to Unemployment iNSUraNCe .......0.... cee eee eee ee Pages, =0:5 oy 117. 11.4 
TON al cn stata hist Sete ee eee Nee FANN Ais, SRR A 19,809 14.8 22,995 1631 
Direct taxes =Corporations. Ga. cre tee ee ees 7,166 20.6 7,967 tie 
Indirect taxes 
Sales and other excise taxes .o.........cecccecceseeeeeeeeseeeeees 5,091 —3.1 Sy MG 1226 
OilexpOntucnanges =a eee re ener 718 144.2 831 15eh 
CustOMmSiGUUeSin es eee en ee ee ee 3,012 eye. 3,124 oat 
ExCiser@ulies tier ecm ta) an. hoon, Sara eee eee ee ties 898 3.6 984 9.6 
Gasoline excise: tax i/aen- 6 ate ee, 428 —24.5 441 3.0 
Othiees fas ieee ota es ee ee er eee, 514 192.0 1031 100.6 
SOUS tees eet ch aru eh Heed ea an her, aot ee pemeene etter 10,661 9.3 12,143 13;9 
Investmentiineomen:|.).-s teas 5h a ee ed oe 4,421 14.3 5,203 Whe Te 
OME FOVETIIC TEL cee eal ao cote hie ee eee 1,461 2alee 1,791 22.6 
ROTA REVEN Us aon aseetcorwers esses casa Gee a ae ae 43,518 14.5 50,099 1524 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 
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11.4 per cent in 1980 compared to a 0.5-per-cent decline in 1979 as maximum 
insurable earnings increased 9.4 per cent and the insured population is estimated 
to have increased 2.8 per cent. Contribution rates were, however, unchanged at 
$1.35 (employees) and $1.89 (employer) per $100 of weekly insurable earnings. 
While corporate profits on a national accounts basis increased 8.6 per cent in 
1980 as compared to 20.6 per cent in 1979, the growth of corporate income tax 
liabilities slowed only to 11.2 per cent in part because of the impact of the 
two-year 5-per-cent corporate surtax. This measure had been proposed in the 
December 1979 budget and was reintroduced in the April 21, 1980 statement of 
the Minister of Finance. 


Indirect taxes increased 13.9 per cent in 1980. Increased Petroleum Compensa- 
tion Program receipts and to a much lesser degree increased airport transporta- 
tion tax collections contributed to a 100.6-per-cent increase in the ‘‘other’’ 
category of indirect taxes. The 12.6-per-cent increase in sales and other excise 
taxes reflects the growth in the underlying tax bases, as well as a small increase 
resulting from higher taxes on cigarettes and wine. Customs import duties grew 
3.7 per cent in 1980 compared to 16.2 per cent in 1979, as the introduction of the 
first round of tariff cuts under the Multilateral Trade Negotiations took effect. The 
15.7-per-cent increase in oil export charge revenue reflects a doubling of the 
average export charge, partly offset by a lower export volume. The increase in 
excise duties reflects the increased tax rates for spirits, beer and tobacco included 
in the April 21, 1980 statement. 


Investment income increased 17.7 per cent in 1980 due to higher interest receipts 
of the superannuation accounts and higher Bank of Canada profits. Higher interest 
rates on a larger volume of assets were responsible for most of the increase in 
Bank of Canada profits. 


As is shown in Table 6.3, leading the 15.5-per-cent increase in federal expenditure 
in 1980 were higher growth rates of subsidies, capital assistance and interest on 
the public debt. Subsidies, which rose 71.6 per cent in 1980, accounted for over 
one-quarter of the total increase in expenditures. Within this category, gross oil 
import compensation payments increased 179.2 per cent due largely to the 
widening differential between domestic and international oil prices. However, 
Western Grain Stabilization Fund payments, which are normally volatile, fell to zero 
in 1980. Expenditure for the subsidization of home insulation more than doubled 
from $78 million in 1979 to $213 million in 1980, contributing to the 29.4-per-cent 
growth of capital assistance in 1980. Interest on the public debt, which accounted 
for 18.5 per cent of the total increase in expenditures, rose 18.7 per cent in 1980 
reflecting both higher interest rates and an increase in outstanding debt. 


Transfer payments to persons rose 13 per cent in 1980. The main program change 
was the $35-per-month increase in the guaranteed income supplement which led 
to high growth of total old age security and guaranteed income supplement 
payments. Family allowances resumed normal growth after being restructured in 
1979. Unemployment insurance benefits also turned around in 1980 after declining 
in 1979 due to improved unemployment rates and a tightening of eligibility 
requirements. Transfer payments to other levels of government increased 9.1 per 


(2) |t should be noted that the national accounts expenditure figures discussed here differ from the 
public accounts figures on which the government bases its expenditure planning. Important differ- 
ences between these two systems of accounts are that the petroleum compensation charge is netted 
against petroleum compensation payments in the public accounts, and the public accounts includes 
the government’s contribution to unemployment insurance rather than total benefits paid as in the 
national accounts. 
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cent in 1980. A large portion of this growth can be attributed to equalization 
payments which increased 22.1 per cent in 1980. Changes in equalization entitle- 
ments from year to year are largely due to growth in provincial-local revenue bases 
and include significant incremental adjustments in respect of prior years’ pay- 
ments. The decline in other taxation agreement payments is primarily due to the 
termination of the revenue guarantee program. Total Established Programs 
Financing expenditures, which include payments for hospital insurance, medicare, 
and post-secondary education, amounted to $4,960 million in 1980, only a slight 
increase over 1979 levels due to significant adjustments resulting from the 
recalculation of past entitlements based on more recently available information. 


Table 6.3 
Federal Government Expenditure 
(National income and expenditure accounts basis ) 


1979 1980 
(per cent (per cent 
($m) change) ($m) change) 

Final demand expenditure 

Current goods and services 

Wades and Salaries. 2. cnet pao ee Te20 5.3 8,252 6.9 
OUR Fe nat eee ah aah eek ce ee eee 4,857 4.5 5,370 10.6 

i fre) Fe | livvaae Raed Ne emi ere me ear roe wt dane ees Wt net dwt 12,57, 5.0 13,622 8.3 

GOSS CAD Calf ON TAO ie ere alee ec cee 1,047 -—13.2 1,163 BS 

BE OLEAN te ales Reet in A a dO a I 13,624 3.4 14,785 8.5 
Transfers to persons 

FAamMiny;aAlOwanicesis 2 Ueneer anf iosnsotte evn oesen ten ee 1,696 —23.7 AS te 6.8 

OAS=GIS benetits coe Sree es reece toe 6,085 16.2 7,020 15.4 

Unemployment insurance benefits .......00.000 eee 4,030 = 10:6 4,424 Sie: 

OGL Sct «Re th eed ise eens Fe 2,839 6.0 3,302 16.3 

TOU saree ee er. Ree ge een sna ite) a eee mares 14,650 0.0 16,558 13.0 
Subsidies 

Petroleum compensation payments...............0..00.000 1,430 118.9 3,993 179.2 

Western grain stabilization payments 0.00.00... 253 120.0 0.0 — 100.0 

BAT iho RRA ORR dl oe ly RSE MIMOR Cel hs NOR RPI 1,538 —0.3 1,533 -0.3 

Olah Ae eSB eae te Rat at LUE ec NE ee 3,221 40.0 5,526 71.6 
CapttarassistanGe a aes esch is niet omen aa menoaeateeerns eiels) —0.2 rao 29.4 
Pfavisiers TO NOMESIOCNES =.cea1- oun ao ek 756 —24.6 803 6.2 
Interest‘on thepublic:debt,. 20n.. Saha Se! 8,080 ZOal 9,594 18.7 
Transfers to other levels of government 

Cala aracolotalice lcttlan cts cn te cee een 1900 15.3 1,827 1ie2 

CIA Ze OM re erere sc meee cose a ee ee cee inte eee eee 2,935 18.3 3,583 Pee 

Other taxation agreement payments ......00.....00.0.00000. 243 —70.8 167 -—31.3 

Established programs financing ...........0...0.:ccccce eee 4,926 21.6 4,960 OF 

Extended Nealth Care x.) ais ayes Sees seers: 598 12.4 635 6.2 

UICE RE ae ee Re pr fic, Attn Ont AO De ne RE ee 1,502 —7.7 1,666 10.9 

ORE te SAA re A no ee ot 11,763 8.2 12,838 94 
TOLAe XD CNG LUN Crease chee ete eA ote ie nn eRe 52,649 feo 60,822 15-5 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 
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Federal final demand for goods and services increased 8.3 per cent in 1980, 
significantly less than the 11.4-per-cent increase in the relevant price deflator, 
indicating, as in 1979, a decline in real terms in this federal expenditure category. 
The 6.9-per-cent increase in federal expenditure on wages and salaries also 
lagged significantly behind the increase in wages and salaries for the economy as 
a whole of 11.1 per cent. Federal expenditure on gross capital formation increased 
11.1 per cent in nominal terms in 1980, increasing in real terms as the price 
deflator for this expenditure category rose 7.6 per cent. Total final demand 
expenditure, which includes both expenditure on current goods and services and 
capital formation, increased 8.5 per cent in 1980 in nominal terms but declined in 
real terms. 


Table 6.4 extends the national accounts balance to include loans and other 
transactions to arrive at the financial requirements of the federal government. The 
‘loans and other transactions’’ category includes loans to financial intermediary 
Crown corporations and other agencies which are not considered part of the 
federal government in the national income and expenditure accounts. 


Financial requirements (excluding foreign exchange transactions), which exceeded 
the national accounts deficit by $1,474 million in 1979, were only $389 million 
greater than the deficit in 1980. This reflects a reduction in 1980 in the excess of 
accruals over cash collections as well as an increased source of funds in the 
“other transactions’’ category. The national accounts corporate income tax and 
oil export charge accruals were significantly less than their respective cash 
collections in 1980, a reversal from 1979 when accruals significantly exceeded 
collections. In the ‘“‘other transactions’’ category, the provincial tax collections 
account and the Canada Pension Plan account provided substantially more net 
funds in 1980 than in 1979. 


Table 6.4 
Federal Government Financial Transactions 
(Extended national accounts presentation ) 


1979 1980 


($ millions) 

National income and expenditure accounts deficit «2.0.0.0... cece ceeceeeeceseeeeteeeneeeeeenes —9,131 — 10,723 
Loans and other transactions 

BeAER SHAVE SLIINOTILS AINA ACV ACLS tc ek cee eB a cece Gn glRe ese edged te Aasin Aa eta ees — 846 — 894 

ne Yvert Tle) Be Us decane eatin liyn «2 RRR ani ent. hele sel ene ie Mana ar — 855 —541 

TMB ISAC TONY ee eA ie MR eer 5 gre nae eotce us drier tahoe: dace ire aE ea EAE 227 1,046 

See OL TCCLMTOITIONE| = \)itit.sn te. Se ciatts.n nos eemaaes, Reeeane See ehee: Royer ek eae he — 1,474 — 389 
Financial requirements 

eeMSG ING FOTCICIEX CANCE IANSACHONS) te gecgh cos Rte de Boe daz an tontebianeasnenna ab veatieueBtng — 10,605 — 11,112 
Lc?) Jeeta nile Pere Ui Se Vor 119) 9S: aap ln eR ant eT A ele Po Oe Re eee — 433 758 
AAA LOCLELeINC iSeries as aie. sy est Mee iret ee Se Seat — 11,038 — 10,354 
BECO ODL TraniSaGtions Mis ask as hater ene bo teco, 9. Welt Ace aueehatnceely ital ee 7,064 11,988 
ORR eTRTRESGT IN LISIAU Se eet ee Meee Me cetacean cece cake coz su es sara ges tenannssnntegse tenets — 3,974 1,634 
Rr aI aNCOval ENOiON DETHOG LY okie c.f eect oir rn De weekends Covi sacadeareeanenas’ ZIG 4,150 


In arriving at the national accounts surplus or deficit, certain items such as corporate income tax liabilities and public debt charges are 
calculated on an accrual basis. This adjustment is required to convert the transactions to a cash basis. 

(2) Source or Requirement (—). 

8) Domestic debt transactions. 

Note: The national accounts income and expenditure balances are subject to revision, and the loans and other transactions series are 

derived from unaudited monthly data. Any imprecision in these items would also affect the residually determined cash vs. accruals series. 

Source: Department of Finance. 
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The unmatured debt transactions do not include foreign currency borrowing. Such 
borrowings are recorded in foreign exchange transactions and only influence the 
government’s cash balances to the extent that such funds are used to purchase 
Canadian currency in the exchange market. 


Debt Management Debt management in 1980 was characterized by the relatively large debt program 
undertaken by the government. As shown in Table 6.5, the Government of Canada 
raised $11.4 billion net new funds in domestic markets in 1980 as outstanding 
Government of Canada direct and guaranteed securities increased from 
$65.7 billion at the end of 1979 to $77.1 billion in 1980. Of this $11.4 billion 
amount, $5.5 billion was raised through the issue of Treasury bills and $7.2 billion 
through the issue of marketable bonds, while net Canada Savings Bond (CSB) 
redemptions reduced the amount borrowed by $1.3 billion. The total amount 
borrowed compares with $7.6 billion in 1979 and $8.1 billion in 1978. 


Table 6.5 

Outstanding Government of Canada 
Direct and Guaranteed Securities 
(Denominated in Canadian doilars ) 


December 31, 1978 December 31, 1979 December 31, 1980 
($ billions) (per cent) — ($ billions) (per cent) — ($ billions) (per cent) 


Treasury billS’a.wteuee an ena pot aes een een ten 22.6 AZ 23.2 20.7 26.9 
Marketable DOnds Sick c i roen he cat ee eee eta 24.8 42.7 31.6 48.1 38.8 50.4 
Ganada Savings BOnds: 2.8 ae ee eee eee Z20r2 34.7 18:59 28.7 17.6 Cem 
1 Io) (2) ecm Pree ernee Urs oe stra! (one Meee Meeps year a 58. 1 100.0 6557. 100.0 Te 100.0 


Source: Bank of Canada Review, monthly. 


The $7.2 billion new cash raised through the issue of marketable bonds was 
somewhat higher than the $6.8 billion raised in the previous year and well above 
the $3.4 billion raised in 1978. While the marketable bond program was large and 
the bond market was unsettled and prices volatile, Canada bond issues were 
generally accorded a good reception throughout the year. This was mainly a result 
of the availability of large amounts of funds for investment and the adaptability of 
the government’s debt program. Large swings in interest rates made investors 
hesitant to commit funds to the long-term bond market. Thus the major emphasis 
of the debt program in 1980 was on extendible bonds rather than on long-term 
issues as in the previous three years. 


The marketable bond program consisted of nine issues in total, the same number 
as in 1979. However, only 34 per cent of the bonds issued in 1980 had a term to 
maturity in excess of 10 years. This compares with 60 per cent in 1979 and 50 per 
cent in 1978. Extendible bonds, which had not been a part of the debt program 
since 1976 when the bond market experienced difficult conditions, were issued on 
five occasions in 1980. The extendible issues had an initial maturity of four to five 
years and are exchangeable, at the option of the holder, for bonds bearing the 
same interest coupon and maturing five or six years later. The extendible bonds 
found wide acceptance from all types of investors and, of the total amount of 
Canada bonds issued in 1980, $3.4 billion or 32 per cent were in this form. 


‘3) The figures in Table 6.5 are on a gross basis and thus not comparable with figures in Table 6.4 which 
are net of the government’s own holdings. In addition, the figures for CSBs in Table 6.5 are ona 
slightly different basis than the figures underlying the data in Table 6.4. 
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The $5.5 billion raised through the issue of Treasury bills was significantly larger 
than in either of the previous two years. These large sales were facilitated by a 
considerably broader and deeper market for Treasury bills which has developed 
along with a generally expanding money market. The stronger demand for bills 
was very much in evidence in May 1980, which coincided with a peak in net CSB 
redemptions, when $1.2 billion of new funds were raised in the bill market. This 
flexible use of the bill program is another example of adapting the debt program to 
the market. 


The government continued to de-emphasize the role of CSBs, which are a demand 
type instrument, in the overall debt program. At the end of 1980, the proportion of 
CSBs outstanding to total domestic Government of Canada direct and guaranteed 
securities had fallen to 22.7 per cent. This compares with 28.7 per cent and 

34.7 per cent, respectively, at the end of 1979 and 1978 and a peak of 41.7 per 
cent at the end of 1974. Over the period 1974 to 1980, CSBs as a proportion of 
non-bank general public holdings of Canada debt have fallen from 74 per cent to 
35 per cent. 


The non-bank general public has played an increasingly important role in financing 
the government, increasing its holdings of Canada debt by $9.2 billion in 1980, 
well above the levels of previous years. The government is trying in particular to 
broaden the distribution of holders of its marketable debt (including Treasury bills 
and marketable bonds). In 1980, the general public, on balance, acquired $10.5 
billion of marketable Canada securities or 83 per cent of the total offered in that 
year as shown in Table 6.6. This sector’s holdings of marketable debt increased to 
$32.6 billion at the end of 1980, from $14.9 billion at the end of 1978 and 

$5.7 billion at the end of 1974 or, as a proportion of outstanding domestic 
marketable debt, from 26 per cent at the end of 1974 to 55 per cent at the end of 
1980. 


In the fall of 1980, the CSB campaign produced gross sales of $3.2 billion which 
compares with $4.8 billion in the similar campaign in 1979. Net sales during the 
campaign period, after allowance for redemptions of outstanding issues, amount- 
ed to $1.5 billion compared with $800 million in-1979. The original terms of the 
CSBs announced on September 12, 1980 provided for an average yield of 10.5 
per cent over the seven-year term. Following increases in the general level of 
interest rates, the terms of the CSBs were revised upwards and the final terms 
offered a rate of 11.5 per cent in the first year and 10.5 per cent in the remaining 
six years for an average yield of 10.68 per cent to maturity. 


In 1980, the government did not undertake any foreign currency borrowing in the 
bond markets. There were, however, several drawings made on the standby lines 
of credit to bolster foreign exchange reserves. In March and April, the government 
drew down U.S. $300 million on each occasion on its U.S. $2.5 billion line of credit 
with Canadian banks. These loans were repaid in May and June. In December, two 
drawings of U.S. $300 million each were made on the standby lines with Canadian 
banks and one drawing of U.S. $300 million was made on the U.S. $3.0 billion line 
of credit with other U.S. international banks. As at December 31, 1980 there was 
U.S. $900 million of these drawings outstanding. 


The reference tables provide details of new issues and retirements of Government 
of Canada marketable debt in 1980 and changes in marketable securities and 
CSBs outstanding. 


Compared to changes in the borrowing requirements discussed above on a 
calendar year basis, data on public debt are available in the Public Accounts on a 
fiscal year basis. Federal government domestic unmatured debt transactions and 
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Table 6.6 


Non-Bank General Public Holdings of 
Government of Canada Direct and Guaranteed Securities 
(Denominated in Canadian dollars ) 


WCASWEVEDI Sweets eee eee 
Marketable bonds ................... 


Source: Bank of Canada Review, 


Provincial and 
Local Governments 
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December 31, 1978 December 31, 1979 December 31, 1980 
($ billions) (per cent) — ($ billions) (per cent) — ($ billions) (per cent) 


ri nee cement aa oe 3.7 10.6 4.0 9:9 7.6 159 
Por Se Se EO ie? 3ng 18.1 44.1 25:0 49.9 
Re ee ee ee 20.2 57.5 18.9 46.0 17.6 35.0 

35. 1 100.0 41.0 100.0 50.2 100.0 


monthly. 


foreign borrowings increased total unmatured debt outstanding by $15 billion in 
1978/79 and $5.5 billion in 1979/80 as indicated in the reference tables. As a 
percentage of GNP, total unmatured debt outstanding declined from 29 per cent 
in 1978/79 to 27.7 per cent in 1979/80 in part as a result of a rundown in cash 
balances and a small net source of funds from foreign exchange transactions. 
Another measure of federal debt, gross debt, followed a similar broad pattern. Net 
debt increased from 25.1 per cent of GNP in 1978/79 to 26.5 per cent in 
1979/80. Net debt charges increased from 1.7 per cent of GNP in 1978/79 to 

2 per cent in 1979/80 while gross debt charges increased from 3.1 per cent of 
GNP to 3.3 per cent over the same period. 


The surplus of the provincial-local government sector, including hospitals, declined 
$0.6 billion in 1980, reversing a trend towards smaller deficits or larger surpluses 
which began in 1976, as shown in Table 6.7. This happened as the sector’s total 
revenue increased 11.5 per cent in 1980, 1.0 per cent faster than in 1979, while 
the growth rate of expenditure rose from 9.9 per cent in 1979 to 12.9 per cent in 
1980. The trend towards larger surpluses in the three westernmost provinces, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and British Columbia, continued uninterrupted as their 
surpluses increased $0.4 billion in 1980, again mainly due to the large increase in 
natural resource royalties which grew 25.5 per cent in 1980 compared to 20.4 per 
cent in 1979. The trend towards smaller deficits in the other provinces was, 
however, reversed in 1980 as their combined deficits increased $1.0 billion. 


Growth in provincial-local government Oown-source revenues, excluding rapidly 
escalating investment income, was 11.1 per cent in 1980. Above-average growth 
in tobacco taxes, certain miscellaneous other taxes, and personal income tax 
(despite discretionary cuts in the latter), were offset by below-average growth in 
corporate income taxes, retail sales taxes, local property taxes and motive fuel 
taxes. 


Direct taxes on persons, as is shown in Table 6.8, increased by 13.3 per cent in 
1980 which was greater than the growth of GNP and much greater than the 
3.8-per-cent growth experienced in 1979. The low growth rate in 1979 mainly 
reflected the expiry of federal income tax transfers to provinces in 1978 to finance 
temporary sales tax reductions. There were discretionary reductions in provincial 
income taxes in 1980, worth about $360 million. These included the commence- 
ment of the phasing-in of the indexation of Quebec’s personal income tax 
exemptions, worth about $200 million, and a 3-per-cent reduction in the amount of 


Table 6.7 


Provincial-Local Government (Including Hospitals ) 
Revenue, Expenditure and Net Position 
(National income and expenditure accounts basis ) 


Surplus or deficit(-) 


All Sask., Alta. Other 
Revenue Expenditure provinces & B.C. provinces”) 
(per cent (per cent 

($m) change) ($m) change) ($m) ($m) ($m) 

oe ees ee ti 26,420 14.1 27,024 13.1 —604 298 —902 
Cask te hier, ois 32,630 23.5 32,715 Pe —85 799 —884 
AEA Ps ck ice his oo 37,426 14.7 39,673 Z1:3 —2,247 She —2,624 
A Megha hao 43,423 16.0 45,437 14.5 —2,014 935 —2,949 
BS tie ot ur, se 50,983 17.4 51,044 12:3 —61 1,902 — 1,963 
2 Rone none a PS 57,352 iss 55,948 9.6 1,404 2,918 —1,514 
EAcuvtoseeeveia. ema 63,352 10.5 61,495 9.9 1,857 2,997 — 1,140 
BURSA IG... cues 70,642 np es) 69,400 12.9 1,242 3,000 —2,114 


() Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001; Statistics Canada, Provincial Economic 
Accounts, annual, cat. 13-213; and Department of Finance. 


Quebec’s income tax otherwise payable. The growth rate of direct taxes on 
corporations declined to 10.1 per cent in 1980 from 23.7 per cent in 1979 
because of a significant slowdown in the pace of economic activity. Discretionary 
tax changes in this area for 1980 were minor and largely offsetting. The economic 
slowdown, along with the further extension of certain sales tax exemptions in 
several provinces, also led to some slowing in the rate of growth of indirect taxes 
from 12.1 per cent in 1979 to 9.9 per cent in 1980. One factor responsible for the 
relatively high growth rate of indirect taxes in 1979 was the 20.3-per-cent increase 
in retail sales taxes due to the expiry of the temporary sales tax cuts introduced in 
1978. In 1980, Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
shifted from volume to value-based motive fuel taxation. In December 1980, 
Ontario suspended for six months its 7-per-cent sales tax on a number of selected 
commodities. The impact of these measures, however, was quite small in 1980 
and would be felt mainly in 1981 and after. Provincial budgets in 1979 and 1980 
introduced tobacco tax increases worth $40 million in 1980. 


The growth rate of provincial-local government expenditure, which had been 
restrained at or below the growth rate of GNP through most of the latter part of 
the 1970s, moved above GNP growth in 1980 as expenditures increased 12.9 per 
cent (see Table 6.9). This reversal reflects both the cyclically weak GNP growth 
and significant increases in the growth rates of a number of expenditure compo- 
nents. Transfers to persons increased 16.2 per cent in 1980 compared to 10.4 per 
cent in 1979, while outlays for current non-wage goods and services grew 13.7 per 
cent in 1980 compared to 6.7 per cent in 1979. Government wages and salaries 
increased 13.1 per cent in 1980 compared to 9.6 per cent in 1979 as employment 
growth in four sub-sectors mainly within the provincial-local government sector, 
namely, provincial, municipal, education, and hospital and welfare, jumped 

1.9 percentage points from 0.4 per cent in 1979 to 2.3 per cent in 1980. While the 
education employment component grew less than 1 per cent on average, public 
administration expanded nearly 2 per cent and hospital employment rose over 
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Table 6.8 


Provincial-Local Government (Including Hospitals) Revenue 
(National income and expenditure accounts basis ) 


1979 1980 
(per cent (per cent 
($m) change) ($m) change) 

Direct taxes — persons 

PErSOnial MIG Olmie ste xe cree ee eee ne otter WikBos SiO) 12,856 14.2 

Oot Te a ee acces et ee rae ee ig ee oe ae 1,986 8.5 2,146 8.1 

TOU eects oeasetalics eas alate) PR eR ani SO mab OEE a 13,241 Shs! 15,002 Wie 
BYTECT TAXES = CORPO ATION: 5 aie eet rca nian eh een Ee cone 3,205 23.7 3,528 10.1 
Indirect taxes 

RetailkSalesttax ewer. os eee O22 ae ce VE RR ak co 5,480 PAS} 6,002 9.5 

GASOLIMG tax eR ete esa Ee secs a heres he a oe S37 6.0 1,878 8.1 

MO DACCO TAX cee eee eae sore ict ee ei En 638 6.5 741 16.1 

LOCA DIODEHYVHAXGS scr. co, eee ec en een es ae 8,517 8.2 9,376 10.1 

Oy ito at emer arate rea ee en Vb SNR tr ee NC ie Mel grea IOS cols 5,564 IGS 6,109 9.8 

TOPAZ Mesa eR eet coe ce Me eo in Pek UL od et ed SS 21,936 124 24,106 9.9 
Investment income 

Natural: resource royaltiesi» Sea Were a.e ne oe cain yaar ee enone: 4,520 20.4 5,673 25:0 

(GO) tg) =) eae te POOR ct os Meter Wee RM Ry Seite ctl Nets AG 3,239 9.6 3,430 5.9 

fre) 2 | Ones ae Oy. Geet net ge URE Lit cn pe teil tl Lat ALA LP eds <0 Rie 16, hes) 15.6 9,103 dies 
OtherOWwnNeSOUNEEEFEVE Ue ee eee ee ee ee ee a ree 5,448 252 6,065 Holes 
TotalOWn=SOUTCEmme Vem Ul Cree eee aetna nT iene en net rye e ee 51,589 We 57,804 1220 
Federalicash:tramStensm res recta wees. bat eee ais arte eC Wl, ex’ 8.2 12,838 9.4 
TOtaleVeNnWG ss wee a ars nt oe bia en ek meee ewe cer tres Ana) ete 63,352 10,5 70,642 Wis 


() Includes remittances from the British Columbia Petroleum Corporation. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 
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3 per cent. Staffing growth in all categories was particularly noticeable in western 
Canada, reflecting migration to that area. In 1980, as in most recent years, growth 
in the average wage per employee of these provincial-local government sub-sec- 
tors exceeded those in the private sector and in the bulk of the federal government 
sector. These increases in the growth rates of certain categories of provincial-local 
government expenditure were, to some extent, offset by declines in the growth 
rates of capital formation and interest on the public debt. The growth in interest 
payments has declined despite higher interest rates in 1980 because of the 
decline, until 1980, in provincial-local government deficits or increases in sur- 
pluses, and because of Alberta’s financing of the redemption in advance of 
maturity of a significant part of its hospital and municipal debt in 1979 and 1980. 


Borrowing requirements of the provincial-local government sector increased 

$2 billion in 1980 to $11.5 billion after a $1 billion decline in 1979 as shown in 
Table 6.10. This large jump occurred as this sector increased its cash balances 
$3.9 billion —a much larger cash increase than in 1979 —and registered a budget 
surplus of $1.2 billion, down $0.6 billion from 1979. Direct and guaranteed 
financing requirements increased slightly to nearly $7.6 billion in 1980 after several 
years of decline. Non-budgetary and enterprise financing requirements have 


Table 6.9 


Provincial-Local Government (Including Hospitals ) Expenditure 
(National income and expenditure accounts basis ) 


1979 1980 
(per cent (per cent 
($m) change) ($m) change) 
Final demand expenditure 
Current goods and services 
MS AMG SOIATIOS? URES Siren sn08., toRt eR secs oiasienns nirwonhed es as Seelonaeie 28,411 gS 32,136 13.1 
OR adap, nh ete ae 5 Re ne > tN, ae nn ne OOS 6.7 11,544 Usk 7 
SEE ss I ci ede SOCRSC cilatteARECSE Dee alt i ANE AS oR A ee SE 38,564 8.8 43,680 13:3 
7 CNS Gs) OPEL 10) din S16 fae ene ee nn es ee 6,752 12:7 7,339 C7 
SAILTIME TS) GRETA MAR: gira ke ER, Uae ers, petit aa A oe ee oe Oe 45,316 9.4 51,019 12.6 
EON CL SONS ee heart ee TR heer dt ose hd 90 ahs diesmendnantchangend dior 9,405 10.4 10,924 16.2 
es 2) Capital ASSISTANCE iia scaccestresshexnsoesusnie ha dseotanvenrsloveudy cadets 1,393 AIST iteyalts) 8.8 
PIPES TOT a i neST OUI 6 |eake [5] 61 RM tne Maat. a se Ce em ert Ona EE 5,381 1241 5,942 10.4 
ME NIE LOT IGH ULI chert renee en ceataceecsadisr dees dem vader oleic Rim eere cs shenuabouds 61,495 9.9 69,400 12.9 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 


Canada and Quebec 
Pension Plans 


shown considerable stability over the period 1977 to 1980. In 1980, both non- 
budgetary and Crown enterprise requirements edged down a little, reflecting a 
modest increase in capital formation by Crown enterprises and some continuing 
widening in their surpluses between user charges and operating costs. Credits in 
Canadian currency which constituted 50 to 75 per cent of the total borrowing until 
the last two years burgeoned to over 80 per cent and 90 per cent respectively in 
1979 and 1980. Featuring strongly in this advarnice have been the Quebec 
government sector bond holdings of all the funds managed by the Caisse de 
dépots et placements, direct bond placements by many provinces in the trusteed 
pension funds of their employees and, in 1980, Quebec’s issue of savings bonds 
and the all-province upsurge in marketable bond issues. Annual bond placements 
by other provinces with the Alberta Heritage Fund have increased from $50 million 
in the mid-1970s to around $600 million currently. All of the $920 million in 
foreign-pay borrowing in 1980 was in U.S. currency. Redemptions in Europe and 
Japan exceeded gross new issues. 


The surpluses of the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans (C/QPP), totalling just 
over $3 billion in 1980, increased $0.3 billion in the year, about the same as the 
increase in 1979. The rate of revenue growth slowed slightly and expenditures rose 
more rapidly as shown in Table 6.11. Most of the surplus CPP funds are borrowed 
by the provincial governments. These borrowings amounted to $1,900 million in 
1980, as shown in Table 6. 10. 


The growth rate of revenues declined from 16 per cent in 1979 to 15.6 per cent in 
1980. The trend in the growth of contributions, which is the principal source of 
C/QPP revenues, is basically dependent upon the growth in the average level of 
earnings from employment and on yearly maximum pensionable earnings which 
are currently increasing 12.3 per cent annually. Investment income is the second- 
ary source of revenue for the C/QPP. It maintained its rapid growth in 1980. The 
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Table 6.10 

Provincial-Local Government (Including Hospitals ) 
and Enterprise Borrowing Requirements and Financing 
(Financial flow accounts basis ) 


1977 1978 1979 1980 
Requirements (— ) 
GOVerninent:Suepitis OF GECIL (a3) ce se xara ce irene eee —61 1,404 oS. 1,242 
Enterprise Capital formation oe. c. catec< tien errant career are — 6,651 —7,349 —7,711 —7,992 
internally Generated Mtns. oe a sees cde case ee 1,406 1,470 2,209 2,567 
FRESCO OT TICH ES ci ere fe ee ear a ert a cance Cae creer —5,245 — 5,879 — 5,452 —5,245 
NGH-DUCGEIaIY requirements, ic. mete tweet eine oe are ae — 3,237 — 3,806 — 3,656 — 3,580 
Total direct and guaranteed financing requirements ..................ces — 8,543 — 8,281 —7,251 — 7,583 
Increases (=) In. cash balances: ¢.2vce te te gwd te reese cee — 1,075 — 2,244 — 2,244 — 3,877 
FOtal DOMOWING TEQUIFEMENUS mc. aot. se eterno ae eee SOS = WOvses = 9 495) 9 468) 
Net borrowing 
Domestic 
Bonds issued to. CPP. investment: tund cc. ee rents dnc ee 1,644 1,663 1,896 1,900 
Bonds bought by Caisse. de Depois stn. ieee ee A cnn ee 652 99 1,142 1,204 
Direct placement in own trusteed fUNdS «oo... cee eeeeteeetteeetees 1,482 1,501 hss: 2,199 
Fecerall |Oaisey i Fst eee tee ee a oe Airc als ee ee Ret ert tan ech eee 188 101 85 S 
Saving Donds and Shori-term Dawei. ces cseeec oe eens meee —351 345 —224 1,026 
Bankandiothenioans:niGanadae): am rreorc te. a cctoer ne se aa tae —20 452 356 66 
Other bonds issued in: Canadat. 5.8: aera neta aaa ten eee, 2,699 2,887 2,655 4,140 
Totalnet- borrowing ii Ganadata te ee ee ee 6,294 7,708 7,695 10,540 
Foreign 
FOreIGh DONG ISSHeSR) i. Meee a lees 5 ee Oe eee cer ee ee 3,010 1,598 R2ZEt 457 
Foreign bankiloans: 30-7 es ie es ee ee eee 314 erg S29 463 
Total netforeigm: DOrOwing un cee. etter ee Cela ee oan ene 3,324 PRO AWE 1,800 920 
Total. niet GOrFOWING’ 5. clearer aa ree cr ee ee eee 9,618 10,525 9,495 11,460 


() This is a residual series. 
(2) On a fiscal year basis. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-002; Bank of Canada; and Department of Finance. 


combined C/QPP investment income increased 17.2 per cent in 1980 compared 
to 21.0 per cent in 1979. The maintained high growth rate of investment income is 
a result of an increasing stock of interest-bearing assets of the C/QPP and 
consistently high interest rates. 


The C/QPP expenditures in 1980 continued to grow at a rapid pace, considerably 
more than the growth rate of revenues. The 22.7-per-cent growth rate of expendi- 
tures in 1980 marks a reversal of a slowing trend in expenditure growth rates 
which began in 1976. This has occurred mainly because of increasing growth in 
the number of beneficiaries. The number of total CPP beneficiaries increased 

12 per cent in 1980 (June over June) compared to only 9 per cent in 1979. The 
number of beneficiaries receiving retirement pensions increased 14.5 per cent in 
1980 compared to 9.5 per cent in 1979. Furthermore, since 1976, an increasing 
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Table 6.11 


Canada and Quebec Pension Plans 
Revenue, Expenditure and Net Position 
(National income and expenditure accounts basis ) 


1979 1980 
(per cent (per cent 
($m) change) ($m) change) 
Revenue 
Contributions 
GF ee ner tee, Sree ee br Mees tee titan Tin tee | AT SOV IAST) Moats | rt 2,318 14.6 2,604 ZS 
PRI eet | eee eee See re Ot OF IES Ftc 769 9.2 937 Di xe 
Investment income 
CEI SU soot eta aad te eat heli See oA nae » ele eg 1,241 18.3 1,475 18.9 
(QUEAE) | bit ser i te te nat als te Prete Oh aon. a RRR al aaa hein 4. Senge lleva 580 Puc 659 13.6 
BROTAIeEVERUC! 64; nenie. aie. ered Bebe? ron atl tne oc telben. 4,908 16.0 5675 15.6 
Expenditure 
Goods and services 
Se ne cee er ee acs ae ae a URI BENNY on Pi Os ot Tage Aas Be 50 13.6 58 16.0 
OVPIP Anza set eee rete a aR te the i Em Ae ss te 24 Salew 29 20.8 
Benefits to residents 
(CPR aire rire hs ot crit Se teh r nes Chiari OE Goo ort Lead le 11, Sets: 23.2 1,903 24.0 
CC) Fe rch ee es pa ah ok De cen Ree hare ged Peeeeca rin bem 2: 554 21.8 664 19.9 
BME IISHOMON=ESICENIS eee ee ee ee re 11 10.0 13 18.2 
PEN AS LON LLC hes feos andes. Pe emrne tent aed rear hee thle 2,174 22.0 2,667 Papa 
Surplus 
Gi Pree pean wre ors Tere Oe Ot wet 5 beer heh ee Joe 1,963 10.8 2,105 WB 
0) Fe re tac bak frei, pred hth tare oy Peta te Se he oss Loh yea i WA te ata 183, 7 903 iledaeal 
(LA STP CUM Aaah ile RSM a Sells aA See ORE ey Re Aaa aca 2134" 116 3,008 10.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 


The Total 
Government Sector 


fraction of beneficiaries have contributed for at least 10 years and are thus eligible 
for maximum benefits. Benefits have been fully indexed since 1974. 


Tables 6.12 to 6.14 provide data on total government revenue, expenditure and 
budget balance position. The deficit of the total government sector increased 
$1.9 billion in 1980 after improving $2.6 billion in 1979, as expenditures grew 
faster than revenues. 


Revenue growth at 13.6 per cent in 1980 exceeded that in 1979 even in the face 
of a substantial slowdown in economic activity. This high growth rate occurred 
mainly because of the upward adjustment in certain federal tax rates and sharp 
increases in provincial natural resource royalties. These increases were offset to 
some extent by a significant slowing in the growth rate of corporate tax revenues. 


The growth in expenditure increased from 9.1 per cent in 1979 to 14.8 per cent in 
1980 and outpaced the growth in revenues at 13.6 per cent. The growth rates in 
two categories, transfers to persons, and subsidies and capital assistance, 
accelerated quite sharply in 1980. Transfers to persons increased 14.9 per cent in 
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1980 compared to 5.1 per cent in 1979, and subsidies and capital assistance 
advanced from an already high 27.6-per-cent growth rate in 1979 to 50.1 per cent 
in 1980. Interest on the public debt increased 15.4 per cent in 1980 compared to 
20.1 per cent in 1979. Final demand expenditure on current goods and services 
increased 12.1 per cent, only slightly more than the 11.4-per-cent increase in the 
corresponding price index. Gross fixed capital formation increased 9.0 per cent in 
nominal terms compared to the increase of 7.6 per cent in the corresponding price 
index. 


As shown in Table 6.15, the federal budget deficit increased $1.6 billion in 1980 
after declining $1.8 billion in 1979, and the deficit of the total government sector 
increased $1.9 billion in 1980 relative to 1979. In interpreting levels and changes in 
budget balances, it is often useful to consider what these would be without the 
impact of cyclical movements in the economy. In addition, attention is increasingly 
being given to the impact of inflation on the interpretation of interest payments 
and deficits as conventionally measured. Analysts have developed two types of 
adjusted budget balance estimates, the cyclically-adjusted or high-employment 
budget balance, and the inflation-adjusted budget balance, as aids to the interpre- 
tation of budget balances. Both appear useful in providing some quantitative 
indication of the importance of the factors involved. Both, however, are subject to 
certain conceptual questions, and to empirical uncertainties in their estimation. 
The cyclically-adjusted budget balance, which has been presented in previous 
issues of the Economic Review and which portrays the budget balance at a 
hypothetical average level of economic activity, will be considered first. It is based 
on adjustment of the actual balance to remove estimates of the automatic 
response of revenues and unemployment insurance benefits to cyclical fluctua- 
tions in the economy. The inflation-adjusted budget balance, which depicts the 
budget balance adjusted to reflect the decline in the real value of the net public 
debt resulting from inflation, will then be discussed. 


If real GNP had increased at an average rate in 1980, instead of slowing to 0.1 per 
cent, it is estimated that with the existing tax and expenditure structures the 
federal deficit would have declined.’ As noted above, the actual deficit increased 
by $1.9 billion. This is the second year in a row in which the cyclically-adjusted 
federal deficit has declined, indicating a shift to a less expansionary underlying 
fiscal stance. On a cyclically-adjusted basis, the balance of the total government 
sector would also show a significant swing to approximate balance in 1980, in 
contrast to the increase in the actual deficit. 


Calculations of cyclically-adjusted budget balances depend on the assumptions 
made as to the underlying or non-cyclical growth rate of the economy and as to 
what constitutes an average level of economic activity or capacity utilization. 
These assumptions allow a breakdown of the actual budget balance into cyclical 
and non-cyclical components. The appropriateness of these assumptions has 
become subject to increasing uncertainty in recent years. The uncertainty is 
increased by the fact that two of the most commonly used aggregate indicators of 
cyclical movements in the economy, the rate of increase of real GNP and the 
unemployment rate, gave very different readings on the extent of the cyclical 


‘) On the basis of an assumed average growth rate for real GNP of 3.7 per cent, the cyclically-adjusted 
federal balance is estimated to have declined by some $800 million from 1979 to 1980 (see 
Reference Table 55). The method of calculating the cyclically-adjusted balances, shown in the 
reference table, has changed somewhat from that described in previous issues of the Economic 
Review. Instead of using an aggregate elasticity for adjusting total revenues of a level of government, 
individual elasticities are now used for adjusting disaggregated sources of revenues. This allows for 
changes in the mix of revenues, in particular the changing relative importance of resource revenues 
which are not cyclically sensitive. 


Table 6.12 
Total Government Revenue, Expenditure and Net Position 
(National income and expenditure accounts basis ) 


Surplus 
or deficit 
Revenue Expenditure (—) 
(per cent (per cent 
($m) change) ($m) change) ($m) 

ES Ee ORI. 2 See, en oe 46,297 1a 45,045 13:4 1252 
ORAL tn eee: 2) 5 and Se Rane © 5 ae 2S 58,756 26.9 55,96 1 24.2 2,795 
OES) ot IR 2 oa, eae ie Sele aE ae A 64,239 973 68,288 22:0 —4,049 
|S Siesta SS RO ee Te Ca A Ory een 73,496 14.4 76,718 123 — 3,222 
OT sa seen ERO Roe RO eae 80,896 10.1 86,312 12.5 — 5,416 
reg Pe Meee than Loree stack voy encurihahien vex susest orice 88,727 Spi 95,829 11:0 —7,102 
OAS I 8 a eee aes i See a Ce 100,015 I27 104,555 9.1 — 4,540 
OSD Le aR re oa eee, GSN OR Are Oa 113,578 13.6 120,051 14.8 —6,473 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 


slowdown in 1980. Estimates of cyclically-adjusted budget balances are included 
in the reference tables. The preceding comments on uncertainties should reinforce 
the caveat with which cyclically-adjusted or high-employment budget balance 
estimates are often accompanied: significant year-to-year changes in the series 
provide a useful if rough indicator of shifts in the underlying fiscal stance, but the 
level of the series is somewhat arbitrary and comparison of levels between periods 
some years apart is an increasingly speculative exercise. 


A significant influence on the government sector balance in Canada, and in many 
other industrialized countries, in recent years has been the rapid growth in interest 
payments on the public debt. While there has been substantial growth in public 
debt since 1974, the rise in the average level of interest rates over the past decade 
has also played a major role. Many observers view the rise in interest rates as, in 
considerable part, a response to the higher average rates of inflation experienced 
in recent years. Higher inflation rates affect the interpretation of debt service 
payments. In an inflationary environment, interest rates may be viewed as consist- 


Table 6.13 
Total Government Revenue 
(National income and expenditure accounts basis ) 


1979 1980 

(per cent (per cent 

($m) change) ($m) change) 
. NSLGVE ERAS IS aE YG gs per ane valu 36, 137 10.4 41,538 14.9 
RESO OOL MONG eee etn Sanne Gree Ceara ater sesame eh eaidia: 105371 a4 |S) 11,495 10.8 
076 ECE PERSSON be Raut lel na strotden sonal eaten et ae nae he ie ER ner em eee 32,097 iil 36,249 Wilee 
UTES 4772) 04 OR eT Op Ra Sack A el ete cn 14,001 1359 16,440 iis! 
OES UIGNTIS: GN ces eat OMG eM a Pe WP ee 6,909 14.0 7,856 13:7 
” 2 SUT WEEG 21a TA Fe eee ae ee la ee el ete eevee 100,015 25, 118,578 13.6 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 
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Table 6.14 
Total Government Expenditure 
(National income and expenditure accounts basis ) 


1979 1980 
(per cent (per cent 
($m) change) ($m) change) 
Final demand expenditure 
Current goods and services 
Wades and Salanes...s...40 a. etter eee eee one ee 36,131 8.6 40,388 11.8 
2110) =, RR Ace POND See ese ee et Sn SMe aM eS eae 15,084 6.0 17,001 12:4 
15) (: | Dae mneeaeenne te ARE coor cy Me vee Ge 65 MPR MR na ac i8 «SM ON edo hae 57,389 tent 
Gross CapitaliOnmallon:. 2, eee ee eee 7,799 8.3 8,502 9.0 
i Ko) (: | ete Rene tere rere arene, wines. © Me Mer Meet A cetes on ty ep Nee 59,014 79 65,891 Tiss 
TIANSTEIS 10: POKSONS: Bete. OORT erect cite Retain cee cia een ae 26, 144 aed 30,049 14.9 
subsidies and capital assistance..c4.........08.- ee ees ee 5, 169 27.6 7,159 50.1 
Transfets to. nOnsesidenits x... 2%, eats ceer cdc e ape ret ee e 767 — 24.3 816 6.4 
INntereSteongtMe, PUDIICTC CI tse mee ere tere eC ee 13,461 20.1 Sy ole: oe: 
isross capital TOnmMationia:6. st ween oear ees ae kee cere eons 7,799 8.3 8,502 9.0 
HOES XT CIOS i cocci uaing tenia teen ote o on eaten aie ee eee 104,555 9.1 120,051 14.8 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 


ing of two elements: an “‘inflation premium’’ which compensates lenders for the 
decline in the real value of principal, and a ‘‘real return’’ which may be positive or 
negative. The inflation premium component amounts to a repayment of a part of 
the real value of the debt. Neither the public accounts nor the national accounts 
attempts to measure the government's fiscal position on an inflation-adjusted 
basis which would allow for the decline in the real value of existing government 
debt and of those government assets which are fixed in dollar terms, as a result of 
inflation. As the fixed dollar liabilities of governments generally exceed their fixed 
dollar assets, adjustment for inflation would result in showing lower ‘‘real’’ net 
interest expenditure and lower ‘‘real’’ deficits. 


As in other areas of inflation accounting, there is no consensus as to the precise 
approach which should be taken if the government accounts are to be adjusted for 
inflation; there is thus a considerable range of uncertainty as to the portion of 
interest payments which should be treated as corresponding to the inflation 
premium. One approach would base the adjustment on the expected rate of 
inflation prevailing at the time of issue of each component of the outstanding stock 
of public debt. This involves the difficult issue of measuring expected inflation at a 
particular point in time, and would produce a series of adjustments which changed 
only gradually as bonds matured and new issues were made. An alternative 
approach is to base the adjustment on the decline in the real value of total existing 
debt, net of government fixed dollar assets, using the actual rate of inflation in the 
year in question. Table 6. 15 illustrates the impact on the budget balance of an 
adjustment based on the latter approach, with actual inflation measured by the 
assumed rate of change of the GNP implicit price index. It should be stressed that 
this approach results in a considerably larger adjustment for inflation, for the 
current and recent years, than would the approach based on expected inflation as 
of the date of issue of each component of the debt. 
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Table 6.15 

_ Government Budget Balances: 

- Actual and Adjusted for the Effect of Inflation on the 
Real Value of Net Public Debt 
(National income and expenditure accounts basis ) 


Illustrative 
inflation-adjusted 
Actual balance balance") 
(surplus or deficit (-)) (surplus or deficit (-)) 
Federal All Federal All 
government governments government governments 
($ millions) 
BEN eR i cith errr neal shen siren ara mara ire Ne Aue SRaEsID ta ee 266 806 1075 2,148 
OE 2 laa aR 2, SIR eee oem EE D —145 130 463 1,145 
ET EE et eae 2: ne, Oe AA, —566 81 468 1,786 
LS canecaeedmaa oem mets gene aera 3 reer toate oer nant nies Bane TR aoe nn 387 1,202 HE Bs Sp 746, 
ES IRIE, et GRE ON Pity NR RRCTR > 8 Re SMe Oye ts PMR Soa 1,109 2,795 4,187 1,937 
re iE ARE sks) SRS iar hd ee —3,805 —4,049 — 1,621 —3/7 
ECL Siete Geena Se RePmpmne: - Ge or MER N Nek wh RAMA Bo oeto1 0 —3,391 —3,222 — 1,047 710 
eR gi Pe a ROAR ANE, oe Bods —7,593 —5,416 —5,676 =—2;326 
AEN ED de, REA Se SORERORURN Reece CO Pe eae nC ee On — 10,955 —7,102 —8,377 —3,137 
LCE SEs Sepak oF CPN Fe. een, eee eee —9,131 —4,540 —3,008 4,100 
ee haa raed ere Bs canoes le ee ae Wine Pad — 10,723 -6,473 —4,580 AT2i, 
(as a percentage of GNP) 
a EE a RS RN oe ci hover sare ocevece onchwse errs 0.3 0.9 1.3 Zo 
ET ES a ree aeons eR, COO aR rT ean ek LE —0.2 0.1 0.5 Are 
I gM he Ri Bertin a OF pvc nase AP fn To AE —0.5 0.1 0.4 Weds 
OOS rs tie aS RE Soe, anc pent ee 0.3 1.0 oie, 4.1 
Me raed Catenion hee es ccs tos Hooee cae deeehriastacen amy 0.8 1.9 2.8 5.4 
LN EP oh eae da RE a —2.3 —2.5 —1.0 —0.2 
TES acon el RA cS RRR 6 ck oS ee er —1.8 —1.7 —0.5 0.4 
eM Ne Pe. Ne a Uk conte ecardahi wont ovirt dons —3.6 =—2:0 —2.7 —1.1 
ee 8 I at side sion ud oN Seed dh sean UE —4.8 —3.1 —3.6 —1.4 
ED au pe Sa eral oe ee ON en mE —3.5 —1.7 —1.2 1.6 
OO 2.292 EE Rey Se an RRR —3.7 —2.2 —1.6 0.6 


“ Net fixed-price assets and liabilities at the end of each year for the two levels of government are obtained from the Financial Flow 
Accounts. Assets and liabilities in the form of equities and claims on associated enterprises are excluded as they are assumed to 
represent claims on real resources and hence are unaffected by inflation. 

Sources: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001; Statistics Canada, Financial Flow 

Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-002; and the Department of Finance. 


With net dollar fixed liabilities of $62 billion in 1980, and an increase in the GNP 
deflator of 9.9 per cent (fourth quarter 1980 over fourth quarter 1979), adjustment 
for inflation under the above approach reduces the federal deficit in 1980 by 

$6.1 billion to $4.6 billion, or 1.6 per cent of GNP. Thus almost 57 per cent of the 
deficit can be viewed as being offset by a decline in the real value of net existing 
debt. It will also be noted that the inflation adjustment has increased significantly 
over the course of the 1970s, rising from 1.0 per cent of GNP in 1970 to 2.1 per 
cent of GNP in 1980. For the consolidated total government sector, inflation 
adjustment shifts the budget balance from a deficit equal to 2.2 per cent of GNP in 
1980 to a surplus of 0.6 per cent of GNP. Again, the adjustment increases 
considerably through the 1970s. 
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International The 1979 and 1980 issues of the Economic Review presented international 

Comparisons comparisons of budget balances, aggregate government expenditures and expen- 
ditures by functional categories, and public debt. The information on budget 
balances by level of government taken from publications of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development is again updated and shown in Tables 
6.16 and 6.17. It should be noted that comparisons between budget balances of 
the total government sector are more meaningful than between central govern- 
ment budget balances because of differing divisions of responsibilities in different 
countries between central and other levels of government. 


Table 6.16 
An International Comparison of Total Government‘') Budget Balances 
as Percentages of Gross Domestic Product or Gross National Product 


Average 
1967—74— 1975 1976 AOU, 1978 1979 19804 


Gana cdaer te see rer ee sient TRC ACT aonaed oer 0.9 = 25 =I.7 = 25 =3),) = 4. 7/ = 2.3) 
FEELING Cite reer rae te ate ahead 0 Ca. RRR ON ht ce pee ORS — 2.2 =(0.5 = 11,3) = 28 = (Oe 0) 7/ 
ETNA Ves as ayo eRe terrane Seah ree ee geen ee —=(0),2 = §),/8' = BYE =256 = 23} = 8.0 = Bue: 
EELS o> tee ee PRN pe ene Oe «Cane RRIR RE CRE ot 6.3 =—T1L7 =} =(3,] = OLE —9.4 =18.8 
Aa) 8) (ih See Cee ee ON Loa ne Rr S)00), Aone RN 8 ok 0.9 = 215 = 6) (3! = 8) // = 6,1 = 6.2 ANS 
WITS CRAIN CONT seer Adee) arcrss cass ae eee —08 =§.0 —49 =o! =A = 6.6 = 62 
WIIMITEGLSTATCS sci a eeee vate eel a eee eter 7 Ae =0;8 =a AGZ, = 27 = 1.0 0 OS = 11.8 


() Includes central and local governments and the social security system, but excludes public corporations. 

(2) OECD estimates except for Canada and the United States which are actual. 

Sources: OECD, National Accounts of OECD Countries, 1978, Volume Il; OECD, Economic Outlook, December 1980; Statistics Canada, 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001; and for the United States, Economic Report of the President, updated 
in some cases with more recent information. 


Table 6.17 
An International Comparison of Central Government Budget Balances 
as Percentages of Gross Domestic Product or Gross National Product 


Average 
1967-74. 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 


LGC ts (6s Wemercg Rar rs int At Id Ouest Nee Orta er ROR: 0.2 2.3 —1.8 —3.6 —4.8 —3.5 = SCF 
FRANCO: a6 os Reet uneetr uncuk uate net ewe eines ae oe eee 0.6 —1.9 —0.1 —0.7 1.3 — — 
GORMAN ye recs ca dee ee ae ee —0.2 —3.0 —2e3 —1.5 =1:6 —e — 
Hy ee ad on tea eee Sill 2eee ge CRE ect eee Meme em —3.7 —7.4 —4.6 —-4.9 -11.7 — — 
JAP AITO et He NO ea tee ah... ene aie ©. Un, coe dee a ee —0.7 Are —4.5 —5.5 —6.2 — — 
WhiledtKinGdorne ae. ..0 kta) tee nee ea mere ee. te aie ie 7p —3,/4 —4.1 —2.9 —3.7 — — 
MTEC StAtese Alerter es re ie petra er Reon —1.0 —4.6 =r —2.4 -1.3 —0.6 ~2,4 


() The average is for 1970-74 instead of 1967-74. 
Sources: OECD, National Accounts of OECD Countries, 1978, Volume Il; Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, 
quarterly, cat. 13-001; and for the United States, Economic Report of the President, updated in some cases with more recent information. 
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7. Financial Developments 


Introduction 


Monetary Policy 


Economic activity and market interest rates in Canada have exhibited consider- 
able variability over the past 18 months. Although monetary policy continued to be 
directed towards a gradual reduction in the rate of growth of the money supply, 
the volatile movements and record levels of interest rates that were experienced in 
the United States had an important impact on interest rate developments in 
Canada. Because of the close links between Canadian and U.S. financial markets 
such volatility in U.S. interest rates faced Canada with a choice between accepting 
similar volatility in its own short-term interest rates or experiencing wider swings in 
the exchange rate between the Canadian and U.S. dollar. In the event, interest 
rates in Canada did not reach such high levels or move over as wide a range. For 
this reason interest rate differentials between Canada and the United States 
fluctuated quite widely over the year and contributed to associated changes in the 
exchange rate. Over the year as a whole the Canadian dollar fell by almost two 
cents against its counterpart in the United States. 


The domestic borrowing activities of Canadians during 1980 were importantly 
influenced by the movements of interest rates and an increasingly wary attitude 
toward long-term financing commitments. Despite these movements in interest 
rates, the volume of funds raised in credit markets was nevertheless a substantial 
$70 billion, up $9 billion from the previous year. There was also a definite 
movement to shorten the maturity structure of debt. Funds raised in short-term 
markets accounted for almost one-half of total credit expansion compared to 
one-third in 1979. 


Since 1975 the Bank of Canada has been following a policy of gradually reducing 
the growth of the money supply through its influence on short-term interest rates. 
The ultimate goal has been to achieve a rate of monetary expansion sufficient to 
accommodate as high a level of sustained economic activity as is compatible with 
a gradual reduction in the rate of inflation. As a further step in implementing the 
Bank’s longer-term monetary policy objective, a new target range was announced 
in late 1979 for the growth of the money supply (defined as currency and 
chartered bank demand deposits, or M1) of 5 to 9 per cent per year measured 
from the average level in the second quarter of 1979. This target range represent- 
ed a reduction of one percentage point from the previous target limits. The Bank 
of Canada operated throughout 1980 with this target range and by the end of the 
year the annual rate of growth of M1 from the base period was 7.4 per cent. On 
February 13, 1981 the Bank of Canada set a new target range for the annual rate 
of growth of M1 of 4 to 8 per cent measured from the average level for the three 
months centered on September 1980. 


The conduct of monetary policy and the management of the exchange rate in 
Canada during 1980 were importantly influenced by developments in the United 
States. On October 6, 1979 the Federal Reserve Board announced new operating 
procedures aimed at placing “‘greater emphasis in day-to-day operations on the 
supply of bank reserves and less emphasis on confining short-term fluctuations in 
the Federal Funds rate’’. Because there are wide day-to-day variations in the 
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Source: Bank of Canada, Review, monthly. 


demand for reserves, owing to factors such as variations in float or shifts of 
deposits within the banking system, the new operating procedure resulted in wider 
short-run swings in the Federal Funds rate than was the case with the former 
approach which entailed limiting movements of that rate within a narrow band. 


Although the Bank of Canada continued to adhere to its longer-term monetary 
policy of gradually bringing down the rate of growth of the money supply, interest 
rate developments in Canada were, of course, importantly influenced by the highly 
volatile interest rate movements in the United States. Because excessive down- 
ward pressure on the exchange rate puts upward pressure on Canadian costs and 
prices, Some emphasis was placed on maintaining interest rates in Canada at 
levels which avoided undue pressure on the exchange rate with its associated 
inflationary impact. Nonetheless, Canadian interest rates were much more stable 
as they did not rise as high or fall as low as those in the United States. While 
interest rates in Canada were, on balance, somewhat higher in 1980 than in the 
previous year, the level should be viewed in the context of the underlying rate of 
inflation and inflationary expectations. 


In examining recent movements of interest rates in Canada it is possible to identify 
three periods. The first period featured rising interest rates between mid-1979 and 
early 1980. After interest rates peaked in early April they fell rather quickly and 
remained at somewhat lower levels during the summer months. By September, 
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(1)Canada 90-day finance company paper yield less the U.S. 90-day commercial paper 
yield, corrected for the cost of forward cover. A positive covered differential indicates 
an incentive for hedged short-term investment in Canada. 

(2)Canada 90-day finance company paper yield less the U.S. 90-day commercial paper 
yield. 


Source: Bank of Canada, Review, monthly. 


however, a third period emerged as interest rates rose again and continued to 
climb during the remainder of the year. 
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Interest rates, although already high by historical standards, rose sharply from 
mid-1979 to early April 1980. For example, the yield on three-month Treasury bill: 
averaged 7.3 per cent in 1977 and 8.7 per cent in 1978. By July 1979, the yield 
had risen to almost 11.25 per cent but, by early April 1980, Treasury bill yields had 
moved above 16 per cent. Virtually all other interest rates recorded similar sharp 
movements during this period, with increases being more pronounced for shorter- 
term maturities. 


The increase in interest rates during this period was somewhat greater than that 
which would have been normally expected on the basis of growth in the domestic 
monetary aggregates. The rate of growth of M1 from the new base period had 
been declining steadily throughout the last half of 1979 reaching 3 per cent at an 
annual rate by the end of the year. The rise in Canadian interest rates that took 
place was, in part, the result of a concern regarding possible pressure on the 
exchange rate. 


Over the second half of 1979 and into the early part of 1980 the external value of 
the Canadian dollar traded within a range of just under U.S. $0.85 to $0.86. 
However, when the differential in short-term interest rates between Canada and 
the United States swung around sharply beginning in February, the Canadian 
dollar came under considerable pressure in foreign exchange markets and by early 
April had dropped below U.S. $0.84. The subsequent sharp fall in U.S. interest 
rates and the continuation of high interest rates in Canada during April helped 
stabilize the exchange rate and maintain the dollar above U.S. $0.84 during the 
rest of the month. 


The run-up in interest rates that took place coincided with a slowdown in the 
Canadian economy, particularly in the areas of housing demand and consumer 
spending on durables. High interest rates dampened activity in several local 
housing markets as Canadians appeared to be less willing to take on long-term 
commitments at such high rates of interest. By the time the general level of interest 
rates had peaked in early 1980, several mortgage lenders quoted rates above 17 
per cent and house building activity continued to slide. In addition, Canadians who 
were renewing their mortgages at this time saw their monthly payments jump by 
sizeable amounts due almost entirely to increases in interest payments. However, 
gross debt service ratios of home owners did not appear to increase appreciably 
since incomes had risen substantially over the previous five years. Some borrowers 
opted for short-term mortgages in the anticipation that interest rates would soon 
fall. 


High and rising interest rates also appeared to have contributed to a marked 
slowdown in interest-rate-sensitive consumer spending in late 1979. Most severely 
affected were sales of North American automobiles. Generally weak consumer 
spending led to a sharp rise in inventories, which may have been a factor in the 
strong growth in chartered bank business loans during the fourth quarter. 


In late winter the Bank of Canada announced that, beginning on March 13, 1980 
and until further notice, its Bank Rate would be set at one-quarter percentage 
point above the average rate established in the weekly tender for three-month 
Treasury bills issued by the Government of Canada. In the press release that 
accompanied the statement, the Governor said that the Bank had decided on 
using this approach to establish the Bank Rate because it believed that in the 
prevailing state of financial markets a floating Bank Rate would give the Bank 
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additional flexibility in avoiding any greater increase in short-term interest rates in 
Canada than would be consistent with the containment of inflation in Canada. 
Following the move to a floating rate, the Bank Rate rose from the previously 
established level of 14 per cent to almost 16.25 per cent in early April. 


After peaking in early April, interest rates began to decline rather quickly. For 
example, the yield on three-month Treasury bills which exceeded 16 per cent in 
early April, fell precipitously through the summer averaging just over 10 per cent in 
July. Other interest rates followed a similar course and again securities with the 
shortest maturities showed the widest movements. 


The main underlying factor in this reversal was the sharp fall in interest rates in the 
United States. However, since interest rates in Canada did not fall as much, the 
traditional positive interest rate differential between the two countries was res- 
tored. At the same time, growth in the money supply also slowed in a delayed 
response to the previously high level of interest rates. 


The reluctance of the Canadian authorities to allow Canadian short-term interest 
rates to move down as quickly as those in the United States led to large interest 
rate differentials between the two countries for several months. At times, Canadian 
short-term interest rates were over 350 basis points above those in the United 
States. The rather large differentials between U.S. and Canadian short-term 
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Source: Bank of Canada, Review, monthly. 
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interest rates that prevailed over the period from April to July contributed to the 
strengthening in the external value of the dollar as it moved from below U.S. $0.85 
to almost U.S. $0.87. 


The easing in interest rate pressures that took place over the summer months 
helped induce some pick-up in consumer demand. Automobile sales which had 
reached very low levels in May began to increase rather steadily and continued to 
show improvement through to the end of the year. Housing starts also began to 
show some improvement and there was an increase in activity in the resale 
housing market as buyers appeared to be attracted by lower mortgage rates. 


The move to lower interest rates in Canada proved to be relatively short lived. 
While the yields on three-month Treasury bills fell back to nearly 10 per cent 
during the summer, by mid-August they began to rise again to peak above 17 per 
cent in the third week of December. Once again interest rates in Canada during 
this period were heavily influenced by exchange rate considerations although the 
rate of inflation had also begun to pick up. 


The run-up in interest rates that took place in the fall was very much a replay of 
what had happened earlier in the year. Interest rates in the United States rose 
much faster than those in Canada and contributed to some weakening in the 
external value of the Canadian dollar throughout this period. By November the 
dollar had fallen to nearly U.S. $0.84 and short-term interest rates in Canada were 
almost 400 basis points below those in the United States. The marked increase in 
Canadian short-term interest rates that took place in December, combined with a 
sharp drop in short-term rates in the United States after the middle of the month, 
virtually eliminated the interest rate differentials between the two countries and 
helped once again to stabilize the exchange rate. Some additional support to the 
Canadian dollar was provided in December through direct intervention by way of 
drawings under the standby credit facilities in order to avoid a substantial drop in 
the exchange rate. 


Despite the return to higher interest rates, business investment during the second 
half of the year continued to show considerable strength, and helped to explain 
rather heavy borrowing by this sector. Chartered bank business loans increased 
strongly in the fourth quarter although a significant part of this growth can be 
attributed to large corporate borrowers moving out of the markets for bankers’ 
acceptances and commercial paper. The switch to bank loans was prompted by a 
substantial narrowing in the spread between the prime rate and money market 
rates. 


The yields on long-term securities followed the general pattern of short-term rates 
during 1980 although the range of fluctuation was considerably less pronounced. 
On balance, the yields on long-term Government of Canada bonds increased by 
over 125 basis points over the year, although at times they rose above 13 per cent 
while on other occasions they were as low as 11.25 per cent. Canadian long-term 
interest rates remained generally above those in the United States. However, when 
interest rates peaked in April and December, yields on provincial government 
bonds did not rise as high as those on comparable U.S. recently offered utility 
bonds. 


As shown in Chart 7.4, the yield curve on Government of Canada bonds changed 
considerably over 1980. At the beginning of the year yields on long-term Govern- 
ment of Canada bonds were well below those on shorter-term maturities, indicat- 
ing an expectation that interest rates would soon fall. A downward sloping yield 

curve persisted throughout the first quarter of 1980 but by the end of the second 
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of Government of Canada bonds. 


Source: Department of Finance. 


quarter the yield curve returned to its more normal shape rising from just under 
10.50 per cent in the short and medium-term area to almost 11.50 per cent for 
maturities of up to 20 years. However, the yield curve on Government of Canada 
bonds generally flattened in the second half of the year when the general level of 
interest rates rose, but this time the peak was below that reached earlier in the 
year. 


While gross national expenditure in nominal terms rose by 10.7 per cent in 1980, 
the increase in the volume of funds raised in Canadian financial markets as shown 
in Table 7.1 was considerably greater despite some weakness in the consumer 
credit and mortgage markets. The volatility and high level of interest rates during 
1980 resulted in a considerable shortening in the term structure of debt. While the 
volume of funds raised in long-term markets during 1980 was again considerable, 
the amount of short-term financing was $8.9 billion above the very high level of the 
previous year (Table 7.2). Since 1977 the requirements of the non-financial 
business sector have been growing fairly steadily and in 1980 they were almost 
$27 billion, reflecting the continued strength of the business sector. By contrast, 
weaker demand for housing and consumer goods contributed to some slowing in 
the growth of credit extended to the household sector. 


The strong demand for financing by the non-financial business sector in 1980 was 
a reflection of a continuing heavy increase in outlays on machinery and equipment 
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Table 7.1 
Credit Expansion‘) 


1977 1978 1979 1980 


(net flows, $ billions) 


Private: GOMESTIC'SECTONS meet eee ee ee Ce en a eee Re. CAL 44.9 43.7 
FOAMS TOD CSIOIS sence t, cr eect se eee eee ree cere enero, mene eas 3.3 4.8 Dal 5.0 
Mortgages sian, 3 wre hen Meee Beat eee tae Ae we caer ae ee ea 13.2 16.4 15.6 12.0 
Non-financial DUSIMESS Crete eral rare ren ce Om WAZ Poe 2086 
Othernon=atinanclalBOOniOw.e Gore caresses ae ee eee 0.6 ae 2.0 13 

GOVErNMENTESECIO tts s9.3 ae ee eee ee ee ke tier) ne eee Cote 14.4 EO, WATE 19.8 
Feral 2c se cncren ek ee rat OT Peet oe ca ete ee ae en 7.8 163, 7/ 6.7 We 
Federal: enterprises cy icacct ie screen eee eee re ern eee Of5 ao 1.0 1.9 
Provincial. (direct:and guaranteed. GeDt)i. nee ee ee SS 6.2 4.1 5.8 
MUNICH Al 2 ase cases, ce ac ee ea rence oe Sect earn acer ae oe ee 0.6 0.5 0.8 — 

NOM=FESIG SITES Awe epee ech eae ee eRe 2.6 5.9 S15) 6.4 

TOt al FUPMAS FAIS Cee ee ieee eke ee Roto ed ce oN rn 44.2 63.3 61.0 69.9 

LGSSIUMAGS TalS@d ADCOAG er rrk ee ee eee es eee 8.0 10.8 10.4 tsi y// 

FundSiraised in Gana Gacma crac cer te cence tere eee eee aan aie nt ae 36.2 52.6 50.6 61.2 

(asa percentage. of GNP)... na et ies amen ee, eee ae Meeeraaaanee (17.3) (22.9) (19.4) (21:25 


(1) Data may not add due to rounding. Flows data for 1980 are estimates of the Department of Finance. 

2) Does not include mortgage borrowing from the government sector. 

(3) Excludes mortgage borrowing. 

Sources: Bank of Canada Review, monthly; Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-002; and Department of 
Finance. 


Table 7.2 
Credit Expansion by Instrument‘ 


TOL 1978 1972 1980 


(net flows, $ billions) 


SHOK-TSrm: MSIGUIMENTS. once cw bi aneans kek crac eta en Ne ere eecece eee are 13.2 23.1 Zee 30. 1 
L-OaNiS:t0; DCISOMS sr ar ee recta tegen net ae: cote ce ae en eee 3.3 4.8 Sel 5.0 
Chartered: bank: businiess loanse...2 14 ie cone ene ae ae meer 2:3 2.6 1OS7 9.7 
Omer bankloansar) me. acre Sc ee ahem nee aan ne a ene Re enna 0:3 4.1 0.2 2.4 
COLTS I Ss strates cn Sea. lth oe eons eR ered OOM Or eee Rae oie) 6.3 2.6 ets 
Treasury bills: andishort-ternt papekssm... tee ee eee 2.3 3.4 4.0 8.6 
Ganada Savings: Bonds ...sc:\uiessabieee algae een need em eee een, area ee 1% 1.9 -—1.3 —1.3 

LONG=terny NStrUmentS3o" sown. nee ee ee eee eee en eee 31.0 40.2 39.8 39.8 
Marketable bondsh. Betas m7 8s doe ee gene eh ee oan Tere eT aig hes: 1225 13. 1 14.9 
MOR Gages (Oe. ek Ma on ake oak GE te eR, eee eeR A SOR OE 13.2 16.4 15.6 12.0 
EQUIDIGS 35 PA uta, Se BO en ae peak, nd aD rae AL Fone, PON Ri nA a: Pad 6.9 one 5.3 
Operas ga ccs tele. eee 8 ee ene entation a Son ce eee Oe Hones a5 oS 7.6 

TOAIPUNCS CalSOC hee ean ater ee ee ee eee ee cee eee 44.2 63:3 61.0 69.9 


“) Data may not add due to rounding. Flows data for 1980 are estimates of the Department of Finance. 

(2) Excludes borrowing by private financial institutions. 

‘3) Does not include mortgage borrowing from the government sector. 

Sources: Bank of Canada Review, monthly; Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-002; and Department of 
Finance. 
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and non-residential construction. Growth in corporate profits moderated during 
the year and contributed to a lowering in internally generated funds. With the gap 
between business outlays and internally generated funds widening, business raised 
a record $26.7 billion from outside sources, about $3.5 billion more than in the 
previous year. 


The generally high level of interest rates during the year prompted many busi- 
nesses to continue to raise a substantial part of their funds through the issue of 
short-term instruments. As shown in Table 7.3 the total amount of funds raised 
through bank loans and other short-term instruments was $15.1 billion which was 
again more than one-half of their total borrowing. Some switching between bank 
loans and the commercial paper market and bankers’ acceptances was noticed, 
especially late in the year when bank prime rates came very close to money 
market yields. Nevertheless, the volume of funds raised in the short-term money 
market was $2.7 billion which was almost double the amount raised in the previous 
year. 


In 1980 net new bond issues in Canada by the non-financial business sector were 
$1.5 billion higher than in the previous year. Much of the increased activity in the 
bond market took place in the third quarter when the general level of interest rates 
was somewhat lower. The non-financial business sector also raised $5 billion in 
equity markets which was related to the brisk activity and rising stock market 
prices that characterized this market during the past few years. 


Securities Market Total net sales of all forms of marketable securities are shown in Table 7.4 to have 
risen from $26.9 billion in 1979 to $32.6 billion in 1980. Virtually all of the rise was 
the result of increased recourse to the short-term money market where the amount 
of borrowing almost doubled. Nevertheless, the Canadian bond market continued 
to provide substantial amounts of funds to Canadian borrowers. The timing of the 
announcement and placement of issues into this market over the past 18 months 
became increasingly important as interest rates moved so quickly. As in previous 


Table 7.3 
Private Non-Financial Business Borrowing‘) 


1G 1978 ines, 1980 


(net flows, $ billions) 


VED | ata lee Spell lee Desiee A  oea Ack es ae Op ante eh OCT eth RE RRS fee 10.6 13.4 23.01 20.1 
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AE UCN ERET SRS ages eee es eS 2 eee ear Seer a eae 2.3 2.6 10.7 9.7 
Commercial paper and bankers’ acceptances ............0... eee eee =—0.1 0.3 1.4 PAT 
CAUTVSLp wes acl se arate 9 el too ae Ui eR te SN hc ee ES 1.4 1.4 2.2 cae | 
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Ste ery ee te Ree atta et iatiatacas Seiden renienelahcanetn Se ae f 4.8 5.3 5:0 
REREOENG AN Ls Ne I Oa CE cP Laden lene Aiko albdins Remmniienttrn sake 1.3 1.4 1.4 2:7. 
OTe SEAGTE RS Uses sethon ag MPAOn DE, G2 erm rece rere eee er ger ge eee oe ne Cee Se 0.5 1.3 0.9 1.4 
Bee TIOVESTITIONL [COMP AOTOAC tee ica c neta aes se fser geosnab coped ath scone nc laces ea CS 0.1 0.7 0.5 


() Data may not add due to rounding. Flows data for 1980 are estimates of the Department of Finance. 
(2) Includes commercial loans of sales finance companies, lending by financial institutions affiliated with foreign banks, and business loans 


from government. 
Sources: Bank of Canada Review, monthly; Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-002; and Department of 


Finance. 
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Table 7.4 
Supply of Securities and Distribution of Holdings " ‘? 


Ie 1978 1979 1980 


(net flows, $ billions) 


Supply of securities 


MOREY mar Ket INStrUmentS- sen. test Ste ae eee etc  ahcce Ore 5.3 eo 10.7 
Marketable DONCSE risers Ghee eee area aa Teen ts aio ne Reet ae eats: eee 12.9 13.6 14.2 1522 
EGUITIOSS Ma, eh csat Spree adn ese tena cake Ae eee eat ARG een cre cde 3.0 ied 63 6.8 
FOPEIGN SECUNLIOS oid. otters etna ceein neh een een eae eee —0.2 aoe 0.6 —0.4 
A 0) 1 |e aN a ei nay AR ie ey ORE Ye ce A, SE: 6 aon SONY oe RNR aie antl RON 18.9 26.8 26.9 32.6 
(DEF CORT OTIGIN Pc rach coerce tee ee ee ere tee ee an ees (9.0) (11.6) (10.3) (1123) 
Distribution of holdings 
NOT FOSIOC HITS che ate tat Bates eens nate cane ie toy ainer ecm rari Ru naa ee nates Peston as 20 5:0 4.6 6.5 
Residents 
BankiOPGanada tances meso ten ice at eer a een eerie eee Le 18 Ts 1G pes 
Ghiartered: Danks act Oecd eee e usenet pre eo meme ree ene ee? 3.6 Tue — —0.9 
NGARDARIKS eae ec sec eae el ee Rn ee eae eee 1:3 as 1.3 3.0 
INSUEANICE ANGeOEN SiON IMSULUTI OMS tyr se ee emt een ore eee eee 4.4 6.0 8.4 9.4 
Other private financial tAstitullons Sec2. ect e eter oe ee ee 0.8 1.3 Och 1.6 
OMemresidents i kce feu ea ee ee te Cree ee 1.4 4.5 10.3 10.8 
HOLALTESICOIALS sis. 4 arena eae coe, ieee eine te, eek come ey tee ante eee eae cence 13.3 21.8 22.3 26.1 
(per cent of GNP) ............... SG re RS he ee es ee OP aR a EA (6.4) (9.5) (8.6) (95m 


() Data may not add due to rounding. Flows data for 1980 are estimates of the Department of Finance. 

(2) Excludes Canada Savings Bonds, purchases of provincial direct and guaranteed securities by the Canada Pension Plan and the 
Quebec Deposit and Investment Fund and the government sector holdings of its own securities. 

Sources: Bank of Canada Review, monthly; Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-002; and Department of 

Finance. 


years, the federal government was a major participant in the bond market raising 
$7.2 billion while the provincial governments were also important borrowers and 
raised $4.2 billion. 


Equity markets in Canada continued to show strong gains in virtually all areas and 
advanced to record levels in 1980. The dollar value of shares traded on all stock 
exchanges during the year increased by more than 60 per cent to $38.1 billion and 
in November the Toronto Stock Exchange Composite Index moved above 2400 
for the first time. Canadian equity prices fell during the last weeks of the year 
under the strong influence of higher interest rates. 


Mortgage Market The low level of housing starts in 1980 slowed the rate of growth of residential 
mortgage loans outstanding from 16 per cent in 1979 to 10 per cent last year. As 
shown in Table 7.5, net mortgage investment by the major private financial 
institutions during 1980 amounted to only $9.9 billion, off considerably from the 
$13.5 billion increase recorded in the previous year. Virtually all lending institutions 
shared in this decline. 


The high level of interest rates in 1980 also contributed to some slowing in the 
turnover in the resale housing market although several local housing markets 
remained quite active. Mortgage loan approvals on existing properties amounted 
to $7.4 billion in 1980, down some $1 billion from 1979. The volume of approvals 
and activity in the resale housing market in the third quarter was very high and 
may well have been related to generally lower mortgage rates at that time and 
perhaps to a concern that interest rates would rise even further. 
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Table 7.5 
Mortgages '’’ 


197% 1978 1979 1980 


| (net flows, $ billions) 


| Private lending 


RATA ACHES TESA NAIK Se cc perm en atte aR fo devs ee vse ces rp un soon edn Mouse oheTONS ney 20 cael: 3.4 2.9 0.4 
Mist And MOLMGage lOaN COMPANIES 4.01 sc... dc deecesdecseecaessessessesesvasvonssvsivens 4.0 4.1 5.6 5.4 
Preait UMmOMSiand CalSSeSDOPUIAIN CS 75.325. 2c.ciosk etaaza vest eetiascsuvmisbsostvenssateens 2.4 fae! Pie 1.4 
PE ANC ANIC) ETISION MASUILULIOMNS «Ste coc. ccscssncvondesnpeadvsecrueascitiidowsvineasutixenes Zea DP 2.3 2.3 
MRSA We COLON FENCE Se aos can le ere gecesi even cir Nevins d cies eaves castinicauon 1.0 1.6 0.4 0.4 
IF iced ibe otc ncaa etsteds cache ons 12.5 13.8 13.5 9.9 
Government sector Telit [gle oe ces) Aaa Ste ae en ae ee Soe it 0.4 0.2 1.0 
ee NN ec BN) 8 oye ras we nretnaatane, 13.6 14.2 13.8 10.9 


( Data may not add due to rounding. Data for 1980 are estimates of the Department of Finance. 
() Mutual funds, fire and casualty insurance companies, mortgage investment trust corporations, sales finance and consumer loan 
companies, Quebec savings banks, non-financial corporations and other private financial institutions. 


| (3) Excludes mortgage lending by persons and unincorporated businesses. 
Sources: Bank of Canada Review, monthly; Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-002; and Department of 


- Finance. 


In response to the high interest rates during the early part of 1980, several lending 
institutions introduced new, more flexible mortgage lending terms, to accommo- 
date borrowers who were renewing their loans. Two such innovations were the 
six-month mortgage term and the interest-only mortgage. Response to these 
innovations was somewhat mixed and it appeared that most borrowers opted for 
renewal of standard mortgages, albeit with somewhat shorter maturities. 


Consumer Credit Consumer credit outstanding rose to $43 billion in 1980 representing an increase 

Market of 11.5 per cent over the level of the previous year, which was somewhat faster 
than the rate of growth of current expenditures on consumer durables. The 
chartered banks continued to be active lenders and increased their share of the 
market. Although the trust and mortgage loan companies rank well down the list in 
importance in this market, they became important lenders during 1980 mainly due 
to the slowdown in mortgage lending activity and in anticipation of forthcoming 
changes in their governing legislation. 


Financial Institutions Reflecting the slowdown in economic activity during the year, the rate of growth of 
assets of the major Canadian private financial institutions was somewhat below 
that of previous years. Virtually all deposit-accepting institutions shared in this 
slowdown but it was most pronounced for the chartered banks and the credit 
unions and caisses populaires. The banking system grew at a much slower pace in 
1980 while the trust and mortgage loan companies showed fairly steady growth, 
although a large part of the increase in 1980 was due to sales of mortgages by the 
banks to their associated mortgage loan companies. The rate of growth of total 
assets of the credit unions and caisses populaires is estimated to have dropped to 
10 per cent in 1980, its lowest rate of growth in over 10 years. 


Chartered Banks The balance sheet of the banking system underwent some interesting develop- 
ments in 1980 related to the movements in interest rates; one of the most 
significant was the movement of the key liquidity ratios of the banking system. 


Canadian dollar liquid assets held by the chartered banks which are not required 
for cash and secondary reserve purposes are often referred to as ‘‘free’’ Canadian 
liquid assets. Table 7.7 shows that the chartered banks’ holdings of ‘‘free’’ 
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Table 7.6 
Loans to Persons'’ 


Consumer credit 


oS Yat 1978 1979 1980 


(net flows, $ billions) 


CELE CE GAAS Soe a wk ica en erase chia Sue he a0 3.5 Sum 
Oiher GEPOSiiaCCe PLING MASTITUTIONS coy. ec eects cor cert or yan saan es tentacn Onn 1.3 1 0.9 
NEM IONCERS Se) hae wess oc ete eet hete. cto etig oe amperes ern weateteuee eeadenegis — 0.4 0.3 —0.1 
HOLA Ge ie a) Meer a ee RO ot a een AA et en eee nee et 3.3 4.6 4.9 4.4 
OtheRiOans 101 PerSOMS oA merece x eer ey eraeecntie crn beanie ern ye aetna — 0.2 0.2 0.6 
WDEAIOANS. TODEISONS <tr pice rake eres ee ent na ote teen ia tee io eon 3.3 4.8 Sat 5.0 


(per cent change) .............. 


Per cent change in: 
Consumer expenditure 


Pe ne CREP aE ot Prema Ea eet ener Acer aa (10.4) (10.5) (CiiE2) (12 


Consumer exoenditure on durable GO0dS oo An eee em ese ena (8.1) (9.0) (12:7) (7.2) 


() Data may not add due to rounding. Flows data for 1980 are estimates of the Department of Finance. 
(2) Department stores, sales finance and consumer loan companies and life insurance companies. 
Sources: Bank of Canada Review, monthly; Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-002; and Department of 


Finance. 
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Canadian liquid assets as a ratio of total assets have been falling fairly steadily in 
recent years. At the end of 1978 ‘‘free’’ Canadian liquid assets as a percentage of 
major assets stood at 6.2 per cent but by the end of 1979 they had slipped to 

4.8 per cent. When interest rates began to increase sharply in early 1980, and 
credit demand did not slow down, the banks sold some of their liquid assets to 
help finance some of the growth in loans and by the end of June the ‘‘free’’ ratio 
had moved down to 3.3 per cent. The banks then moved aggressively to replenish 
their holdings of liquid assets. 


A buildup in bank liquidity continued from June until October when interest rates 
again began to rise and loans also started to increase. Once again liquid assets 
were seen to be used as an offset item and liquidity in the banking system 
dropped below the previous record low, reaching 2.6 per cent by mid-December. 
However, in the final two weeks of the year the banks added over $1.4 billion to 
their holdings of liquid assets which helped move the ‘‘free’’ ratio back up to 3.1 
per cent. 


Growth in total Canadian dollar assets of the chartered banks was 11 per cent in 
1980 compared to 18 per cent in the previous year. Less liquid assets increased at 
a much lower rate in 1980 than in the previous year and accounted for all of the 
growth in assets of the banking system. Business loans rose somewhat less rapidly 
in 1980 while the growth in consumer lending was about in line with earlier years. 
The banks’ holdings of corporate securities fell for the second consecutive year, in 
part reflecting the removal of the favourable tax treatment on income debentures 
and term preferred shares as well as an apparent preference of the banks to invest 
in short-term instruments in the volatile interest rate environment. 


On the liabilities side, the chartered banks continued to experience rather strong 
inflows of personal savings deposits. The steady rate of inflow into personal 
savings deposits during 1980 was, in most cases, more than sufficient to finance 
the expansion of loans. However, towards the end of the year the banks did resort 
to the wholesale term deposit market to help finance the rather strong increase in 
general loans and liquid assets. 
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Table 7.7 


_Chartered Bank Asset Growth’ 


| 


1977 1978 1979 1980 


(net flows, $ billions) 


EMER UCI SSE IS heey chan Wenn etinma ret, ate Eitan st tcp aniuac up. 1.8 1.0 tes —0.5 
OSS a SN te es oe be ee: eee ee ae ee ne ae es Quy, 0.5 tl 0.8 
EF esa se yg ee, SPE PERE ln eA yea sh ne ana nanan Bc nensonledsdaeen nnn teat 0.4 0.4 —1.3 
MS SOtS a erode Gals al Sepedia  seattbcigs win nibs Sapa ddimn aspera Phe 15.8 19.1 15.3 
A CT SONALIOAINS 22. ln mrs PR Bice eed Ske tsesd casts sebtws Hvala Lene 2:5 2.9 3.5 aah 
OCS TO LES 200 ae ent Beli Jue Smoke oe ROMANE BPR ee See cr ea Gee oer Cosy A 3.4 29, 0.4 
Sr C ONC IS er Oe a eae Aah onda kee Sat I 3.1 3.1 10.4 10,5 
FOS? BYeTa) Hehe SRE Sei SS Pe Ed? tooth) Ant? Rie cay a a eae ee AR 0.3 ss 5] 1:5 
SIRE NN AES SOG UNNI I'S crete ep fine eee etre ar ettees coerce tech oercce evr conic saser cap coupon scorn 1.3 3.7 —0.3 —0.6 
Nh SD ECE aR a fe eer pee ck Shcncich dus tubsves sem ceanaheiaectveys dese ht 1.4 12 Bis) —0.1 
MG RSACHIATY CONE ASSCES cys crochet ce ily sos u cedars she caencubeobersidcanscaviituesatbods unis 1331 16.8 20.6 14.8 
BEAINCUITCNIGY 1OANS TOTESIGENNS® ae, occ ock acs scpecatendereeangheecuieaiiersetedrrerrieness 1.0 2.3 aes 3.0 
| AL EE OEE Rg GF) Ys Vo Ee SIS 2d 92 op ee — 1.6 —1.3 0.4 
1 SST ESYE/ Se San GP Eo Os ep OPN OE Yann ae re 1.0 0.7 aes 2.6 
| mereign currency securities of residents@ o.oo... ec cecsceeseesseeceteenseeneeseeenestens 1e2 Pape) 0.1 —0.3 
RCN TOMEI OGANVACHANIS on, Wrest Bieta cesceeeideceashescenbnaedavinceonces 15.3 22.0 21.8 L235 
Memo items: 
meee oanadian liguid assets (lOVEl).i2......ccccatccsvicrmn-nocennesietouelsdhenresnoravdvantnes 6.9 6.6 6.0 4.3 
Ratio of ‘‘free’’ Canadian liquid assets 
Pomotane anacian dollar major ASSCTS 8 bes ecececnsece cacchccpannedenseseenentecetioeeend is 6.2 4.8 ot 


“ Data may not add due to rounding. 
(2) Foreign currency data are corrected to exclude the effect of changes in the exchange rate on the stock of the series. 
Sources: Bank of Canada Review, monthly; and Department of Finance. 


Other Financial 
Institutions 


Total assets of the non-bank deposit accepting financial institutions are shown in 
Table 7.8 to have risen by $11.8 billion in 1980, slightly above the increase of the 
previous year. Once again the major area of growth was mortgage loans but 
investment in this area was somewhat less than in 1979, mainly due to a slowdown 
in residential construction activity. In addition, there was some reduction in their 
share of the consumer credit market as they were able to commit only $0.9 billion 
in loans to consumers. 


After increasing at an average annual rate of growth of more than 20 per cent over 
the previous 10 years, the growth of assets of the credit unions and caisses 
populaires is estimated to have fallen to 10 per cent in 1980. The general 
slowdown in the demand for mortgages as well as a squeeze on interest rate 
margins contributed generally to the slower performance and less aggressive 
stance of the credit unions and caisses populaires. 


Although growth in total assets of the trust and mortgage loan companies was 

20 per cent in 1980, a significant part of this increase can be explained by sales of 
mortgages by the banks to their affiliated mortgage loan companies. During 1980, 
almost 90 per cent of the banks’ new investment in mortgages was through their 
affiliates compared with just over one-third in the previous year. The transferring of 
mortgages by the banks to their affiliates was motivated by an effort to match 
more closely the term structure of assets and liabilities. This practice has become 
increasingly important in recent years especially at times when interest rates have 
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moved very quickly. The strong inflow in savings from persons into the industry 
was well above the demand for mortgages and the companies added significantly 
to their holdings of Canadian bonds. 


Insurance companies and pension funds continued to experience a strong and 
steady demand for their instruments. Although these institutions also shared in the 
slowdown of the mortgage market they added some $7.1 billion to their holdings 
of bonds and short-term paper as a result of the rather steady inflow of funds. 


Table 7.8 
Assets of Non-Bank Deposit-Accepting Institutions” © 


1977 1978 FES 1980 


(net flows, $ billions) 


GUIFENCY ANG CSDOSINS 22 car re crt sernehate ance tte tae ae Aisa ee mae eee GS 0.4 — 0.3 
GONSUITIER ChEGIL ee 20 seer cae: steer eae ae oc ae eer Ory, de sie 0.9 
CUSTOMS? cre rac tee eee Seneca nec er ee ee — 0.2 0.6 0.6 
MOG AGES ore cca eet sh Mine ererauiens nol ai csree raga aaa cee eae Nene toes aertene 6.5 6.6 8.0 6.8 
Canadian manketable:SeCunitleSie nc eee ere ener: ote eete en arene eee renee eee) Re 1.3 3.0 
DICE ASSETS ire. cay seen ne eae co ane Races ten ie Ns eae a tee ets are 0.1 OS 0.1 0.2 
OPAL AS SONS <5 oth oem Sti He he MPRA cat ch emt se ane EMO Le See ee 9.2 10.0 pa 11.8 
CDER COMA CMAN GE) 25 or sconce ete ee feta ay ee ca er nen Seles Seer gee (20.7) (18.8) (17,5) (15.8) 
DEDOSHS Ji ictint oi taacvsn lace eee es ed eet et ae ee Re Ore gE 8.3 9:0 SiS. 10.4 
(Der COME CHANGE) carr se sustenance ete eg ne So ee (2177) (19.0) (16.8) (15.8) 


“) Data may not add due to rounding. Data for 1980 are estimates of the Department of Finance. 
(2) Trust and mortgage loan companies, credit unions and caisses populaires, and Quebec savings banks. 
Sources: Bank of Canada Review, monthly; and Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-002. 


Table 7.9 
Assets of Insurance and Pension Institutions ‘" (2) 


1977 1978 TGS) 1980 


(net flows, $ billions) 
Changes in assets 


GUITERCY ANG: GeDOSIIS Ee ccamcee a) en eae ee 0.3 0.3 0.5 0.5 
BOANISS., woes. dacctian chal, forces, 1. lume pee ee. sate een en ar A an ne ee Ont 0.2 0.2 0.4 
MOM GAGES er rc ts etat vant aterm ee ae nN eh eee cee ee ame we ee eee PANS) 2.2 2:3 2.3 
Bonds and short-term: Papen. ms cetks een nee ets ener oe 4.1 5.3 720 Ta 
EQUITIES Pers rites 2 roe ade canes ee ty, ee ee ne 0.3 0:5 0.8 1.8 
OthePaSSetsne en Oh ele anne ince Mah RR eae Mets Ree Panes eeatcinle Ne 0.2 0.6 0.5 0.9 
Re) (| Ren vater ens Neer RU RG Ne Meek ren fy. WN ah a vats M na an Re er Me Te Vs) 9.0 1123 13.0 
(DECOR CHANGE) Lo vnc careate ioc ee act eteiee teases nia ente conte re ance eae een NT, (15:2) (15.9) (1752) (17.0) 


) Data may not add due to rounding. Data for 1980 are estimates of the Department of Finance. 
‘2) Includes life insurance companies and trusteed pension plans. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-002; and Department of Finance. 
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Reference Tables 


Note: Data in these tables were the latest available at the time of printing. Statistics are revised, and 
users are requested to consult the sources for the most up-to-date figures. 


Where available, CANSIM identification numbers (D for Statistics Canada and B for Bank of Canada) 
have been given at the heads of columns to assist readers who have access to machine-readable data 
and to provide a more detailed cross reference to publications. Where two numbers are given, the top 
number represents unadjusted data and the bottom number represents seasonally adjusted data. 
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63 Federal Government Liabilities and Assets: Financial Flow Accounts Basis 
64 Provincial and Local Governments and Hospitals Liabilities and Assets: 

Financial Flow Accounts Basis 


66 Government of Canada Liabilities and Assets, Public Accounts Presentation 
67 Allocation of Revenues from Own Sources, by Levels of Government 
68 Miintergovernmertal ransicistee ee eee hee ee a ee a ee 
69 Allocations of Revenues After Transfers, by Levels of Government...................... 
70 Allocation of Expenditures by Levels of Government, Before and After 

Transfer Payments 


Balance of Payments 
Tilda OU NLCy, Of GIBCO Ol a VIMGINS secre tec hs. tue I cee harden eS 
72 Bilateral Payments Balance with the United States 0.0.0.0 ccccccococceecceececceeeees 
73 Bilateral Payments Balance with the Rest of the World 
74 _ International Payments: Current Account 


75 Merchandise Trade Detail: Exports 
76 Merchandise Trade Detail: Imports 
77 Intemational Payments: Capital Movement ................0.0ccccseseesvecsssessueipeny sen anervercone 202 


78 Net Proceeds from New Issues of Canadian Securities to Non-Residents ............ 204 
79 Canadian Chartered Banks’ Head Office and Branches in Canada: Net 
Gide EOL eign soLUT CIC Y AROSITOMS aco ievccncczs utyastinsy onesie eases aon oy 206 
International Reserves and Exchange Rates 
80 Canada’s Reserve Position with the International Monetary Fund ..............0...0..0.... 207 
S1-Ganada-s-Onflicialinternational Reserves «csss..cescesnereneennl ene ee 208 
SZ eEHCCIOL FOLEIGNOUITEN CIOS IN CARNAGE 6: grey cs is aisscn ge dradereassn allie nee etetene wueanes 209 
COMMUTE KOCIOH EXC MATIGS MAb oy. oe ees eo eee cased cA Seatac gar eA tes oa eRe Cachan es 210 
Sam Money: Market-and Eurodollar Ratess ...f. dic... Bee cscs ueerceem oct teen voces oul 
Government Bonds 
85 Details of New Issues and Retirements of Government of Canada Direct 
and Guaranteed Marketable Bonds from January 1, 1980 to 
DrSrerer Nt et Soh Me RS Uh ch, OE aaa Rane. a Ete RR. 8 oo ee 2a2 
86 Changes in Marketable Securities and Canada Savings Bonds Outstanding ........ 213 
Mortgages 
B fame MOMOAQGHEOALY ADDF OV ANS cass. coc. cst tien oe Saou cards OB bias «ais eM testcase y ealee 214 
88 Mortgage Loan Approvals by Private Lending Institutions .......0.0.0.... eee ake) 
Financial Flows 
89 Monetary Aggregates and Selected Banking System Statistics .......0000 ce. 216 
90 Canadian Marketable Securities, Supply of Securities and Distribution of 
BV GUNES eee oooh on i RN ccc oe dg cI Bc sete pe OC A I ese Pan WF 
OPE ChE CIE XDANSION DY SECTION yok ucscueaetie obs vce ccae one v eae tes Coc aac eee pai maine ates 218 
SZ Cred expansion: DY, INStumien tx.si ct odie acec ee PRN eens. ste gees ements 219 
OSU HATLOL EC SATS ere ee 50: od oe Pe tssai since cua cone eceucans tania ARC ek ee 220 
OA OMe DCDOSILPACCE PUIG IIStILOTIOIS «4: -ace seers ase cceees emegadtacren vas anges see eee eee ee 221 
95a) InsGrancerCompanies and:PEnsionFUNGS cagcex. Fes cance nin ieee ue eee eee cree eee 
OGeF Othe Private: FinancialiAstitutions es -...cit.2. vekcage tern c eine ee Oe ens 223 
OTMINOMCEINALICIAL COTDOLALIONS ce acctis erect siiucl cos: ccat oti ctvide vette ca teiee Men ec ee 224 
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Reference Table 1 
Demographic Developments 


1947 — 1980 
Annual 
Population Natural growth 
as of rate of Immigration rate of Number of Net family 
Years June Birth rate Death rate increase rate population families formation 
D 1 
(Thousands 
of persons) (Per thousand of population) (Per cent) (Thousands) 
WA sconce soaw 12,888 28.9 9.4 19:5 5.0 2.1 n.a n.a 
NOB S oe oes cok 13,167 ES: 9:3 18.0 9.5 22. n.a n.a 
NOGA Oe ee ans 13,447 27.3 9.3 18.0 TAB 24 na n.a 
O50 eee RSE YA 2A 9.1 18.0 5.4 2.0 n.a. n.a 
NO Si ees 14,009 Clee 9.0 18.2 14.0 Cae 3,282 n.a 
ISIS aes? 14,459 27.9 thadf 19.2 ales} Ske 3,360 78 
NOS Sea se 14,845 28.1 8.6 19.5 tls. PAS 3,423 63 
OSS ee eee 15,287 28.5 GW 20.3 10.2 3.0 SCT, 114 
UWB ee sodas 15,698 28.2 8.2 20.0 Thi 2a 3,625 88 
OSCR 16,081 28.0 8.2 19.8 10.4 2.4 S05 81 
OO igen ene 16,610 28.2 8.2 20.0 Wie 3,8) 3,796 90 
HOO Gum ae 17,080 27.8 8.0 19.8 7.4 2.8 3,898 102 
1959 eee 17,483 QU aT 8.1 19.6 6.2 2.4 3,982 84 
MICOS eee 17,870 27.0 7.9 19.1 5.9 Zee 4,08 1 99 
VO GH eae ee 18,238 26.3 7.8 18.5 4.0 2.1 4,140 59 
18,583 PREYS) 7.8 WY 4.1 1.9 4,189 49 
18,931 24.8 7.8 16.8 5.0 1.9 4,258 69 
19,290 Coal 7.6 Onn 5:9 1.9 4,341 83 
19,644 ZA 7.6 13.9 Wo 1.8 4,432 91 
20,015 19.5 TAS 11.9 9.8 1.9 4,518 86 
20,378 18.3 7.4 10.9 IG 1.8 4,608 90 
WWhelsakeese 20,701 Wee 7.4 10.3 8.9 1.6 4,696 88 
SIDS), a comtetos 21,001 NWA, 7 7.4 10.3 ttf 1.4 4,807 110 
WAG) seccesousar PA PASTS Wee HBS 10.2 7.0 1.4 4,908 101 
KSC eae eres 21,569 16.8 eS 9.5 S).1/ 1.3 5,060 152 
WO terres 21,801 15:9 Les 8.4 5.6 pies 5,168 108 
WOW an eet: 22,043 15.6 7.4 8.2 8.4 ileal 5,299 131 
NOTA rt sae 22,364 15ES es) 8.0 9.8 is 5,443 144 
NOUS awe 22,697 15.8 7.4 8.4 BS 1.5 5,587 144 
WAS naseassaas 22,993 15.6 His 8.3 6S 1.3 Ole 127 
iSWAT 23,208 15.6 7.3 8.3 4.9 lee 5,810 96 
LOVES scsscatoas 23,483 1Oe2 Wet 8.1 3.6 1.0 5,893 83 
OS) ertencoces 23,671 1520 teA 7.9 4.7 0.8 n.a. n.a 
WRLENO) ce nsoee 23,914 n.a na n.a 6.0 EO: na. n.a. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Vital Statistics, annual, cat. 84-201 and monthly, cat. 84-001; Statistics Canada, Estimates of Families in Canada, cat. 91-204; and 
Department of Employment and Immigration. 
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Reference Table 2 
Population by Province” 


1951 — 1980 

Votre 
Year Nfld. reek N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. 
D 15 16 fiz 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 + 26 

(Thousands) 

So 2 ee oe 361 98 643 516 4,056 4,598 WT 832 940 1,165 25 
BD OMe oo say tase ehaeee: 374 100 653 526 4,174 4,788 798 843 973 20) 25 
CEG). Sena nee eae 383 101 663 3S 4,269 4,941 809 861 110i 2 1,248 25 
1a er ae 395 101 673 540 4,388 Oy lite) 823 873 1,057 1,295 27 
HS OOM ei rcivnaces cst eeet 406 100 683 547 4,517 5,266 839 878 1,091 1,342 29 
-SIETS) Rane aes 415 99 695 B}e15) 4,628 5,405 850 881 Til2s 1,399 $e 
5 he 424 99 701 562 4,769 5,636 862 880 1,164 1,482 31 
BOA Oe cig vicar Be 432 100 709 571 4,904 5,821 875 891 1,206 1,538 33 
ED IS cr cssvascued sagas 441 101 719 582 5,024 5,969 891 907 1,248 1,567 34 
‘NC (C0) Eee 448 103 727 589 5,142 Grats 906 915 1,291 1,602 36 
NS) 2s en eons ee 458 105 TONG 598 5,259 6,236 922 925 tere 1,629 38 
Oe) | a ne a ee 468 107 746 605 Sova 6,351 936 930 1,369 1,660 40 
“65 ean eo 476 108 out 609 5,481 6,48 1 949 933 1,403 1,699 41 
OO AMR rakes ean 483 109 Use 611 5,584 6,63 1 959 942 1,430 1,745 42 
BOOM ae: sisi scccetem ee. 488 109 756 615 5,685 6,788 965 950 1,450 1,797 41 
‘GCIs 2 Se 493 109 756 617 5,781 6,961 963 955 1,463 1,874 43 
| SS. Se sar eae 499 109 760 620 5,864 Neste 963 957 1,490 1,945 44 
“ GXSrS) ee 506 110 767 625 5,928 7,262 971 960 1,524 2,003 45 
OO OR Bie 225 3.0.3 25 4 514 111 TiS 628 5,985 1.385 979 958 1,559 2,060 47 
SN OM cack ser otee ey Sli/ 110 782 627 6,013 oon 983 941 1,595 2,128 50 
BONAIRE oi. .itohacen 522 Vue 789 635 6,028 7,703 988 926 1,628 2,185 5S 
‘NSE. sr ee 530 Wie 795 640 6,054 7,810 991 914 1,657 2,241 eyif 
OMe A icivvoe vaddeSean te. 537 114 804 647 6,079 7,909 996 905 1,690 2,302 60 
RN ADRO  cc.5. sucuceteeds. Fs 541 ls 812 654 6,123 8,054 1,008 900 UMAZ 2,376 60 
ON ys isssnvees yao ds 549 117 820 665 6,179 SalvZ 1,014 907 1,778 PEAS 63 
OT OME eee onc clee 558 118 829 677 6,235 8,265 1,022 921 1,838 2,467 64 
‘SAL 2. ee 564 120 835 687 6,276 8,355 1,029 937 1,896 2,494 64 
ACT AGY 3. te ene eer 569 122 841 695 6,273 8,444 1,034 948 1,954 PIS19) 65 
SAS) Se ee 574 123 848 701 6,284 8,503 1,032 959 2,012 2,570 65 


“SKS ke eee eee ere 580 124 852 707 6,303 8,570 1,028 969 2,078 2,636 64 


(Per cent change) 
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Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. 


(Percentage distribution of total among provinces) 


N.B. 


PE N.S. 


Nfld. 


Reference Table 2 (continued) 
Population by Province” 


1951 — 1980 


Year 


0.3 


11.0 


0.5 3.6 3.0 26.4 35.8 4.3 4.1 8.7 


2.4 


Source: Statistics Canada, Annual Estimates of Population for Canada and Provinces at June 1st, annual, cat. 91-201. 


(Population as of June. 
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Reference Table 3 
Gross National Expenditure 


(Millions of dollars) 


1947 — 1980 
Personal Government 
expenditure current 
on expenditure Gross fixed capital formation 
consumer on 
goods and goods and Govern- 
Years services services Total ment Business 
40014 40015 40016 40017 
D 40254 40255 40256 40257 
DOA cocssseccess 9,362 15348 2,350 304 1,09 
it 10,370 1,454 3,057 424 1,974 
HOAQY. occ... 11,365 UZ 3,439 456 2,188 
0 ae 12,482 1,928 3,862 ey | 2,388 
ico =e 13,857 2,811 4,424 640 2,950 
ieee 15,162 3,620 5,096 779 3,371 
MOSS esa: : 0: 16,181 3,824 5,733 782 3,699 
HOD4...5-.-..-- 16,934 3,825 5,714 873 3,429 
HOD Oo cese.s +. «: 18,388 4,036 6,422 948 3,689 
ios eee 20,090 4,426 8,000 1,144 5,031 
BOOVGeee.”., 21,492 AST 8,689 1,327 5,693 
HOD Ge te -.:.. 22,845 4,854 8,535 1,397 5,049 
iN). oaaee 24,390 4,976 8,647 1,508 5,009 
HOBO. ....<::. 25,479 5,281 8,473 1,560 5,119 
BOD Meta scv eu: 25,930 6,206 8,392 1,674 4,929 
ily ee 27,452 6,608 8,885 1,903 5,128 
HOG So n.z...0:-. 29,225 6,982 9,556 1,985 5,612 
HOG4 31,389 ooSe mil, 200 2,023 6,800 
OGD Ye... 33,947 shctoyey Ke HINA) 2,440 8,105 
OOO! cess: 36,890 9,748 15,361 2,841 9,915 
HOG Fe... ..:: 39,972 ViplS3" 15,628 2,954 9,865 
BODO ses 3: 43,704 12,684 15,754 2,983 9,518 
NOGO on: .s.: 47,492 14,241 17,232 3,055 10,332 
NOHO pet. <::. 50,327 16,630 18,015 3,173 11,342 
ii 55,616 18,368 20,800 3,754 12,230 
WO: tases 62,208 20,29" 23,0511 3,968 13,263 
ii 71,278 23,037 27,848 4,305 16, 156 
HOTA oo cccoees 83,388 27,816 34,260 5,462 20,022 
iii 96,995 33,380 40,044 6,323 24,489 
SAS eee 110,886 38,325 44,895 6,318 26,256 
iia 122,471 43,398 48,193 6,790 28,597 
CAS een 135,359 47,492 52,214 7,140 31,598 
SAS ease 150,489 Bile ier Shee 7,739 37,984 
HOS8O............ 167,309 yi eiskey — (si7/.feysys' 8,434 45,286 


Housing 


40022 
40262 


455 
659 
799 


953 
834 
946 


Value 
of 
physical Exports 
change of goods 
in and 
inventories services 
40025 40029 
40265 40269 
343 3,661 
97 3,055 
78 4,004 
549 4,158 
871 5,052 
499 5,568 
600 5,380 
—202 OST, 
285 5,749 
985 6,350 
170 6,379 
—296 6,329 
414 6,674 
409 7,004 
116 7,624 
667 8,234 
669 9,068 
553 10,503 
1,244 ie key 
1,225 13,045 
260 14,663 
745 16,719 
1,467 18,761 
105 ZANT 
392 22,181 
544 24,580 
1,588 30,718 
3,451 38,992 
— 239 40,452 
1,563 45,601 
360 52,548 
222 62,753 
4,444 76,624 
— 966 89,602 


Imports 
of goods 
and 
services 


40030 
40270 


— 3,601 
— 3,630 
— 3,853 


—4,492 
— 5,580 
— 5,369 
— 5,806 
— 5,543 


— 6,390 
— 7,664 
—7,767 
—7,321 
— 8,028 


— 8,092 
— 8,480 
— 9,045 
— 9,561 
— 10,913 


— 12,341 
— 14,259 
— 15,234 
— 17,010 
— 19,821 


— 20,214 
— 22,016 
— 25,250 
— 30,954 
— 41,009 


— 45,589 
— 49,973 
— 57,262 
— 67,842 
— 82,384 


— 92,386 


Residual 


error 
of 


estimate 


40031 
40271 


Gross 
national 
expendi- 
ture 
at market 
prices 


40548 
40551 


13,473 
15,009 
16,800 


18,491 
21,640 
24,588 
25,833 
ZOIIS 


28,528 
32,058 
33,513 
34,777 
36,846 


38,359 
39,646 
42,927 
45,978 
50,280 


55,364 
61,828 
66,409 
72,586 
TASKS) ks. 


85,685 
94,450 
105,234 
123,560 
147,528 


165,343 
191,031 
208,806 
229,698 
260,305 


288, 136 
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Gross 
national 
expenditure 


at market 
prices 


10.7 


Imports 
of goods 
and 
services 


Exports 
of goods 
and 
services 


Housing 


Business 
(Per cent change) 


Gross fixed capital formation 
ment 


Govern- 
Total 


on 


9.0 ez —1.2 16.9 WV 


13.1 


WZ.) 


Government 
current 
expenditure 


Personal 
expenditure 
on 


consumer 
goods and 
services 


goods and 
services 


Wale 


Reference Table 3 (continued) 
Gross National Expenditure 


1947 — 1980 


Years 


SOD OTANMNT NORDD OTAMYT NOONDD OTNYNT NOOKNOD 
try WOWWNWNN NNNNWNHO DOODODO OWOWOOO KRRKERR KRREERKE 
DOD DNHMHODMDD DNDHMOND BDHHDODD DHMODD DWHMDOD WDANMNMDMD 
i la eae ngeeens yee teen aoa te a ty a eee yee eee Paani Nees at et nan pe Se lb ee Pp a ea ely te 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, annual, cat. 13-531, and quarterly, cat. 13-001. 
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Reference Table 4 
Gross National Expenditure in Constant 1971 Dollars 


1947 — 1980 
Y 

< G Gross 

Personal Government Value national 
expenditure current of x M expendi- 

on expenditure Gross fixed capital formation physical Exports Imports Residual ture in 
consumer on aa change of goods of goods error constant 

goods and goods and Govern- in and and of 1971 

Years services services Total ment Business Housing inventories services services estimate dollars 

D 40562 40568 40569 40570 40576 40581 40586 40588 40540 40561 
40594 40600 40601 40602 40608 40613 40618 40620 40622 40593 

(Millions of dollars) 

1 YAN, seceaRaeeee 18,546 4,747 5,316 627 3,604 1,085 672 6,170 —6,411 39 29,496 
OA Ole cecekc. 18,099 4,504 6,103 779 3,982 1,342 109 6,375 —5,781 211 30,231 
NOAO Se ccc. .c: 19,138 4,982 6,553 806 4,195 R5o2 215 o9S7F — 5,939 83 31,388 
GO). eeeee 20,394 5,367 7,042 884 4,385 UWarCras: 789 5,956 — 6,469 10 33,762 
‘SSN 6 aaa 20,546 7,000 7,068 915 4,807 1,346 1,025 6,513. —7,277 333 35,450 
S152 ae 21,984 8,624 7,892 1,090 5,303 1,499 481 7,260 —7,527 20 38,617 
iti 23,512 8,890 8,861 Un Wey 5,732 1; S67 752 1,185 —8,151 —124 40,605 
OS Acceso: 24,375 8,549 8,858 1,296 OrS25 2,237 — 238 6,917 —7,761 86 40, 106 
iQ)s\s) eee 26,456 8,736 9,678 1,308 5,594 Pd TAS 410 7,442 — 8,799 61 43,891 
NODC 8. cc....: 28,440 8,956 11,446 1,425 C220 2,794 1,144 8,002 —10,215 —187 47,599 
(Weitere 29,504 8,807 12,262 leon 8,026 2,485 249 8,075 —10,096 —31 48,718 
iets eee 30,562 9,074 12,126 1,942 7,064 3, 120 — 280 8,047 —9,386 —239 49,844 
IGS eee 32,264 SECC) ZIG) 2,090 6,91 3,190 468 8,360 -—10,357 —317 Sit, Foe 
NOOO. .:.-..5.- 33,392 9,218 11,790 2,142 C017 2,631 523 8,717 —10,347 —271 53,231 
HOCH Gen... 33,761 10,494 11,748 2,378 6,768 2,602 PAS) 9,374 —10,559 —196 54,741 
Re 35,272 WOR UIT 2,664 6,910 2,704 756 9,744 —10,769 NZS 58,475 
OOO Me... 36,992 11,070 12,841 2,682 7,365 2,794 764 10,631 —11,125 54 61,487 
(4 39,218 11,637 14,549 2,652 8,633 3,264 655 12,058 125595 — 64 65,610 
OOO eee oo: 41,606 12,203 16;259 3,003 9,843 3,413 1,441 12,606 -—14,140 —256 69,981 
OGG wrest: 43,778 13,388 18,015 3,307 11,540 3,168 1,385 14,315 —15,989 —215 74,844 
OOH ees cscicsu: 45,863 14,343 17,942 3,403 11,310 3,229 253 15,770 —16,805 —31 77,344 
19G8:........... 48,138 15,429 17,964 3,430 10,832 3,702 771 17,727 —18,284 —6 81,864 
HOO... 50,353 15,993 18,850 3,350 11,325 4,175 1,518 19,462 —20,727 491 86,225 
AO) eee 51,526 17,650 18,904 3,329 Wika 3,718 84 21,223 -—20,588 —341 88,390 
i 55,616 18,368 20,800 3,754 12,230 4,816 392 22,181 —22,016 —891 94,450 
QZ 59,841 18,930 21,955 3,/12 VGA). 5,432 Silo 23,655 —24,489 —159 100,248 
J 63,879 19,795 24,384 3,751 14,667 5,966 1,346 26,156 —27,824 76 107,812 
WOWA Sco... 67,160 20,584 25,694 3,957 15,802 5,935 2,642 25,620 —30,538 516 111,678 
1 SAS reece 70,645 21,399 26,661 4,127 17,031 5,503 —252 23,993 —29,684 243 113,005 
NOW Ge... 305::. 79,251 21,689 27,397 3,860 16,973 6,564 988 26,225 —32,166 —135 119,249 
Vela... 77,346 22,424 27,250 3,860 17,161 6,229 118 28,045 —32,844 —516 121,823 
HOMO Me cede 79,628 22,6381 27,314 3,780 17,543 5,991 166 30,817 —34,298 —263 125,995 
STAC) canara 81,140 22,404 28,488 3,748 19,196 5,544 1,984 31,622 —36,319 120 129,439 
HOIGO Nes .cccss. 81,618 22,545 29,639 3,798 20,840 5,001 —733 31,951 —35,295 —132 129,593 
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Reference Table 4 (continued) 


Gross National Expenditure in Constant 1971 Dollars 


1948 — 1980 


Gross 
national 
expenditure 
in constant 
1971 dollars 


of goods 
and 
services 


of goods 
and 
services 


Business Housing 


Gross fixed capital formation 
Govern- 
ment 


Total 


Government 
current 
expenditure 
on 
goods and 
services 


Personal 
expenditure 
on 
consumer 
goods and 
services 


Years 


(Per cent change) 


9 <0 
NO 


0.1 


—2.8 


1.0 


—9.8 


8.6 


0.6 4.0 1.3 


0.6 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 5 

Structural Changes in Demand 

(Per Cent Distribution of Gross National Expenditure by Components) 
— 1947 — 1980 


Personal Government Value Gross 
expenditure current of national 
on expenditure Gross fixed capital formation physical Exports Imports Residual expendi- 

consumer on i  . Aa. . ee change of goods of goods errror ture 
goods and goods and Govern- in and and of at market 

Years services services Total ment Business Housing inventories services services estimate prices 
‘Cy ee 69.5 10.0 17.4 2.3 11.8 3.4 230 27.2 —26.7 0.1 100.0 
MOA Bvcrccscczees 66.9 9.4 OK PTE A2a7, 4.2 0.6 26.1 — 23.4 0.7 100.0 
HOBO 2.2... 67.6 10.2 20.5 Pap 13.0 4.7 OFS 23.8 —22.9 0.3 100.0 
HODO....2..-5 BiES 10.4 20.9 2.8 12.9 5.2 3.0 aS) — 24.3 0.0 100.0 
iG 1S) eee 64.0 13.0 20.4 3.0 13.6 3.9 4.0 23.3 — 25.8 0.9 100.0 
| Ikea Giey, 14.7 20.7 3.2 13.7 3.8 2.0 22.6 —21.8 0.0 100.0 
I OOO..:..;...... 62.6 14.8 2eu2 3.0 14.3 4.8 PES 20.8 —22.5 —0.3 100.0 
‘hy 65.3 14.8 22.0 3.4 13.2 5.4 —0.8 19.8 —21.4 0.2 100.0 
ODO: vceoecnnas 64.5 14.1 ZOD 3.3 12.9 6.3 1.0 20.2 —22.4 0.1 100.0 
ike 62.7 13.8 25.0 3.6 ony Ont Sil HORS —23.9 —0.4 100.0 
| See 64. 1 13.6 219 4.0 17.0 5.0 0.5 19.0 — 23.2 —0.1 100.0 
HO DOO... 6017 14.0 24.5 4.0 14.5 6.0 —0.9 18.2 —21.1 —0.5 100.0 
ice 66.2 13.5 23.5 4.1 13.6 5.8 ile 18.1 —21.8 —0.6 100.0 
HOGO)2 «0.5... 66.4 13.8 2am 4.1 13.3 4.7 flea 18.3 —21.1 —0.5 100.0 
BOOM). 2.5.50... 65.4 Sat Bale 4.2 12.4 4.5 0.3 19.2 —21.4 —0.4 100.0 
HOO QMS... 64.0 15.4 20.7 4.4 lcs 4.3 1.6 1922 —21.1 0.3 100.0 
NOB SAS occ. 63.6 1oEe 20.8 4.3 12.2 4.3 1.5 ORZ — 20.8 0.1 100.0 
HOGAr ss. .....:. 62.4 on 22.3 4.0 13.5 4.7 aa 20.9 —21.7 —0.1 100.0 
HOGS NE... 61.3 ey, 23.8 4.4 14.6 4.8 7h 20.2 — 22.3 —0.4 100.0 
HOGG. ......-:... 59.7 15.8 24.8 4.6 16.0 4.2 2.0 Zilel — 23.1 —0.3 100.0 
HOOT. «2002. 60.2 16.8 23.5 4.4 14.9 4.2 0.4 22.1 — 22.9 0.0 100.0 
HOOSK:......... 60.2 Uies Paiie 4.1 13.1 4.5 1.0 23.0 — 23.4 0.0 100.0 
HOGS): y....+:-- 5915 17.8 ZaleO 3.8 12.9 4.8 1.8 23.5 — 24.8 0.6 100.0 
HOMORE..<..ac. 58.7 19.4 2120 3.7 13:2 4.1 0.1 24.7 — 23.6 —0.4 100.0 
te 58.9 19.4 22.0 4.0 12.9 al 0.4 23.0 — 23.3 —0.9 100.0 
OWE ccs. 59.1 19.3 21.9 3.8 12.6 OHS 0.5 23.4 — 24.0 —0.2 100.0 
OVO cares. Sie, 18.6 22.5 3.5 13.1 6.0 es: 24.9 — 25.14 0.0 100.0 
HOWAS o.nsss- 5625 18.9 23.2 Sif 13.6 SS, 2.3 26.4 —27.8 0.4 100.0 
ii 58.7 20.2 24.2 3.8 14.8 SHS) —0.1 24.5 —27.6 0.2 100.0 
SA 58.0 20.1 23.5 3.3 13.7 6.4 0.8 23.9 — 26.2 —0.1 100.0 
Ris 58.7 20.8 23.1 3.3 13:7 6.1 0.2 25.2 —27.4 —0.4 100.0 
Sse 58.9 20.7 22a 3.1 13.8 5:9 0.1 27.3 —29.5 —0.2 100.0 
Si BYES 19.7 229 3.0 14.6 5.4 7 29.4 —31.6 0.1 100.0 
BOO... oon 19.9 23.4 2.9 1,7 4.8 —0.3 31.1 — 32.1 —0.1 100.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 6 

Structural Changes in Demand 

(Per Cent Distribution of Gross National Expenditure 
in Constant 1971 Dollars by Components) 


1947 — 1980 

Gross 

Personal Government Value national 

expenditure current of expendi- 

on expenditure Gross fixed capital formation physical Exports Imports Residual ture in 

consumer on ae a a change of goods of goods error constant 
goods and goods and Govern- in and and of 1971 

Years services services Total ment Business Housing inventories services services estimate dollars 
NAN PR coms 62.9 16.1 18.0 Za 12.2 Sh U/ 72.8} 20.9 —21.7 0.4 100.0 
1948 ree Be) 14.9 20.2 2.6 eke 4.4 0.4 Zale — 19.1 0.7 100.0 
1940% 52 61.0 15.9 20.9 2.6 13.4 4.9 0.7 19.1 — 18.9 0.3 100.0 
NOS ORE ee 60.4 15:9 20.9 2.6 13.0 5.3 7258} 17.6 — 19.2 0.0 100.0 
OOM eee eo 58.0 Ushi 19.0 2.6 13.6 3.8 2.9 18.4 —20.5 0.9 100.0 
POS Zee eres, SOL 22:3 20.4 2.8 sb 3.9 eZ 18.8 — 19.5 0.1 100.0 
USS sredccnete Sag 21.9 21.8 BS 14.1 4.8 1.9 Wt —20.1 —0.3 100.0 
TRS ICY eee ear 60.8 21.3 22.1 BaZ 13.3 5.6 —0.6 Wo — 19.4 0.2 100.0 
NOS Sens 60.3 SES) y.)| 3.0 IZ 6.3 0.9 17.0 — 20.0 On 100.0 
IS ISLSY eennecter 59:7 18.8 24.0 3.0 WZ 5.9 2.4 16.8 —21.5 —0.4 100.0 
NO Shee ee 60.6 18.1 PS) O 3.6 16.5 Ou 0.5 16.6 —20.7 —0.1 100.0 
NIOO ees 61.3 18.2 24.3 3.9 14.2 6.3 —0.6 16.1 — 18.8 —0.5 100.0 
WES) soccobose. 62.4 17.4 23.6 4.0 13.4 6.2 0.9 16.2 — 20.0 —0.6 100.0 
USC) arteors 62.7 Was! om 4.0 13.2 4.9 1.0 16.4 — 19.4 —0.5 100.0 
USOT scconsscoee Sale WS) P19) 4.3 12.4 4.8 0.5 17.1 — 19.3 —0.4 100.0 
IAS Loyd reneenese 60.3 18.7 21.0 4.6 11.8 4.6 1.3 16.7 — 18.4 0.3 100.0 
UNO csosestone 60.2 18.0 20.9 4.4 12.0 4.5 WZ 17.3 — 18.1 OR 100.0 
ihe ley. Uae ae 59.8 Weed 22.2 4.0 1Se2 5.0 1.0 18.4 — 19.2 —0.1 100.0 
USS Sy recone: 59.5 WES) 232 4.3 14.1 4.9 2.) 18.0 — 20.2 —0.4 100.0 
LS6O¥ oR es: 58.5 17.9 24.1 4.4 15.4 4.2 1:9 19.4 —21.4 —0.3 100.0 
USIOY sesso anaes 59.3 iksite 23.2 4.4 14.6 4.2 0.3 20.4 —21.7 0.0 100.0 
NOG Severs 58.8 18.8 21.9 4.2 13.2 4.5 ORS Pale TE —22.3 0.0 100.0 
WEES) secccncitone 58.4 18.5 PAS 3.9 13.1 4.8 1.8 22.6 — 24.0 0.6 100.0 
UQAO)csssuanse 58.3 20.0 21.4 3.8 13.4 4.2 0.4 24.0 —23.3 —0.4 100.0 
AO Slee 58.9 19.4 22.0 4.0 ZS) Oa 0.4 23.5 —23.3 —0.9 100.0 
HCN scence Se). 7/ 18.9 ANS) 3.8 WZ7/ 5.4 0.5 23.6 —24.4 —0.2 100.0 
OS ree 59.3 18.4 22.6 3.5 13.6 SH) il 24.3 —25.8 0.1 100.0 
NO An recess. 60.1 18.4 23.0 35 14.1 5:3 2.4 2) —27.3 0.5 100.0 
ORS AS) steam scnars 62.5 18.9 23.6 3.7 Sea 4.9 —0.2 PD) \ ge — 26.3 0.2 100.0 
WQS sore occuoret 63.1 18.2 23.0 3.2 14.2 O}) 0.8 22.0 —27.0 —0.1 100.0 
MOWAT eo: 63.5 18.4 220 3.2 14.4 Oat 0.1 23.0 —27.0 —0.4 100.0 
WD Shrerscnarsece 63.2 18.0 Zale 3:0 13.9 4.8 0.1 24.5 —27.2 —0.2 100.0 
NOTA eee cere 62.7 Wes} 22.0 2.9 14.8 4.3 gS 24.4 — 28.1 0.1 100.0 
OSOs eee 63.0 17.4 Zeng 29) 16.1 3.9 —0.6 24.7 —27.2 —0.1 100.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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_ Reference Table 7 
National Income and Gross National Product 


1950 — 1980 
Accrued Net Capital 
net income consump- 
income of non- tion 
of farm allow 
Wages, Interest farm unincor- ances 
salaries and opera- porated Inven- Net and 
and Corpo- miscel tors busi- tory national miscel Gross 
supple- ration Dividends laneous from ness valua- income Indirect laneous national 
mentary profits paid to invest- farm includ- tion at taxes valuation Residual product 
labour before —non-resi- ment produc- ing adjust- factor less adjust- error of at market 
| Years income") taxes dents income tion rents ment cost subsidies ments estimate _ prices 
lp 40002 40003 40004 40005 40006 40007 40008 40009 40010 40011 40548 
40242 40243 40244 40245 40246 40247 40248 40249 40250 40251 40551 
(Millions of dollars) 
HOOO:........ OMlO2 2,608 —412 396 1,301 1,882 —374 14,553 2,065 1,876 —3 18,491 
HOO en. 10,770 3,144 — 379 463 1,868 1,976 —643 17,199 2,548 2,098 —205 21,640 
HOD? ....... 12,073 3,071 — 346 523 1,878 Zao 114 19,468 2,799 2,333 —12 24,588 
HODS .....:- 13,062 2,985 — 328 583 1,462 2,359 BP 20) 2 2,994 2,634 80 25,833 
iky rn 13,451 ZahOo — 339 628 918 2,498 Si 195998 3,042 2,930 02 co sois 
IOS cere:.:. 14,369 3,485 — 396 764 1,120 2,748 —182 21,908 3,321 3,337 —38 28,528 
HOOO......... 16,171 3,928 — 450 869 1,283 2,827 —245 24,383 3,/31 3,814 130 32,058 
ieee Whale) 3,554 —505 977 908 2,962 —59 25,356 3,975 4,159 23 633,513 
OOS ...0:.:.. 17,982 3,669 — 486 1,063 1,116 3,133 —41 26,436 4,036 4,135 170 34,777 
HODY ......:. 19,149 3,996 —527 1,062 1,008 3,207 —108 27,757 4,401 4,461 227 ~=—636, 846 
OGO)........ 20,141 3,870 — 495 ieZ9 1,026 3,192 —26 28,837 4,587 4,739 196 38,359 
iSO eee 21,009 4,066 — 622 1,284 826 3,261 —41 29,783 4,838 4,833 142 39,646 
HOG2”........ 22,468 4,450 —621 1,416 1,377 3,380 —100 32,370 5,446 5,236 = 125 42:927 
1968 ........ 23,932 4,932 —652 1,563 1,562 3,576 —213 34,700 5,714 5,603 —39 45,978 
H9642....... 26,034 5,841 —787 1,724 1,307 3,705 —144 37,680 6,441 6,108 51 50,280 
HOGS .....:.. 28,878 6,318 — 828 1,891 1,389 3,893 —322 41,219 7,284 6,655 206 55,364 
HOOG ......:. 32,629 6,714 —850 2,070 1,950 4,116 —335 46,294 8,030 7,322 182 61,828 
HOG |... 36, 160 6,823 —874 2,362 1,239 4,355 —327 49,738 8,852 7,786 33 66,409 
HO6S.....:.. 39,318 7,742 —835 2,623 1,321 4,778 —341 54,606 9,662 8,308 10> 725586 
O69 %....... 43,949 8,294 —854 3,082 1,435 5) SHE =O GOO aml Onned 9,019 —443 79,815 
OOM cccne: 47,620 7,699 —952 3,428 1,211 5,424 OO mmO4: 250M 209 9,806 345 85,685 
NOMA... 52,436 8,681 —1,079 3,906 1,576 5,928 —665 70,783 12,276 10,500 891 94,450 
WOO Gs... 58,549 10,799 —1,031 4,577 1,662 6,170 —1,0382 79,694 13,876 11,474 190 105,234 
NOTS:........ Ci-G40 alos eel CA OVOOS 3,009 6,656 —2,362 94,651 15,598 13,355 —44 123,560 
NOWAT .... 81,289 20,062 -—1,645 7,632 3,859 6,901 -—4,244 113,854 18257 16,046 —629 147,528 
HOD... 94,625 19,663 -—1,835 8,661 3,944 7,669 —2,938 129,789 17,584 18,270 —300 165,343 
HO7Goe...:. 109,375 19,985 —1,719 11,175 3,317 8,438 —2,064 148,507 21,520 20,738 266 191,031 
WO ihebveveee: 120,491 21,090 —2,09 12,987 2,867 8,998 -—3,397 160,942 23,905 23,056 903 208,806 
HO7S:........ 131,308 25,360 —2;617 15,502 3,441 9,559 -—4,430 178,123 26,003 25,072 500 229,698 
HOT9)........ 145,896 34,338 —2,885 18,890 4,354 10,387 —6,664 204,316 28,230 27,946 —187 260,305 
HOBO! ......:. 162,359) 937,287 —38,182 21,986 4,693 11,184 -—6,829 227,498 29,471 30,802 365 288,136 


i ————— 
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Reference Table 7 (continued) 


National Income and Gross National Product 


1950 — 1980 


Capital 
consump- 


tion 
allowances 


Net 
income 
of non- 


farm unin- 


Accrued 
net 


Wages, 


Gross 
national 
product 

at market 
prices 


and mis- 
cellaneous 
valuation 
adjust- 
ments 


Indirect 
taxes 
less 
subsidies 


Net 
national 


income 
at 
factor 
cost 


corporated 
business 
including 
rents 


income 
of farm 
operators 
produc- 
tion 


from farm 


Interest 
and mis- 
cellaneous 
invest- 
ment 
income 


Dividends 
paid to 
non- 
residents 


Corpo- 
ration 

profits 
before 
taxes 


salaries 
and 
supple- 
mentary 
labour 
income") 


Years 


(Per cent change) 


10.7 


10.2 


4.4 


Uoll 11.3 


7.8 


10.3 16.4 


8.6 


11.3 


NOS OR ers ate: 


() Includes military pay and allowances. Unadjusted: D 40000 + 40001; seasonally adjusted: D 40240 + 40241. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 8 
Reconciliation of Gross National Product at Market Prices and 
Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost 


1953 — 1980 
Invest- 
ment 
Gross national product income Investment 

at market prices Residual Indirect from income 
SS LOLOL taxes less —_non-resi- paid to 

Years Price Volume Value estimate subsidies dents non-residents 
D 40625 40593 40551 40431 40432 40433 40434 

($1971 
(1971=100) millions) ($ millions) (Millions of dollars) 

|| SES 63.6 40,605 20,333 — 80 —2,994 — 194 495 
ee 64.6 40,106 25,918 52 — 3,042 — 181 520 
BOSOM ce s..3: 65.0 43,891 28,528 38 — 3,321 —201 586 
MOBO e ....s:s.- 67.4 47,599 32,058 — 130 —3,731 — 196 657 
‘ii 68.8 48,718 33,513 —23 — 3,975 — 208 ial 
NOOO icc. ves-s 69.8 49,844 34,777 —170 — 4,036 — 238 763 
BODO ....:.-. lee 5) ASE 36,846 —227 — 4,401 —251 860 
HOOO!.....:..--. ea 53,231 38,359 — 196 — 4,587 — 254 870 
HOGA uses: 72.4 54,741 39,646 — 142 — 4,838 — 300 1,022 
SOA 73.4 58,475 42,927 125 — 5,446 —297 1,068 
BIOS E....:..... 74.8 61,487 45,978 39 —5,714 —314 1,161 
I Ase oor. 76.6 65,610 50,280 Sit —6,441 — 443 Heo 
itt 19.1 69,981 55,364 — 206 —7,284 — 465 1,485 
ie 82.6 74,844 61,828 — 182 — 8,030 — 486 1,634 
iti 85.9 77,344 66,409 — 33 — 8,852 — 464 1,733 
HO6S.......;.... 88.7 81,864 72,586 —10 — 9,662 — 590 1,841 
HOO :......... 92.6 86,225 79,815 443 — 10,722 —857 2,099 
OO ln ...... 96.9 88,390 85,685 — 345 —11,299 —1,011 2,397 
Vie 100.0 94,450 94,450 — 891 — 12,276 — 953 2,037 
hie 105.0 100,248 105,234 — 190 — 13,876 —977 2,528 
OWS eos. 00 114.6 107,812 123,560 44 —15,598  —1,188 3,012 
i 132.1 111,678 147,528 629 —18,257  —1,386 3,741 
BOON 2.25. 146.3 113,005 165,343 300 —17,584 —1,671 4,338 
BHO... 160.2 119,249 191,031 —226 —21,520 —1,601 4,940 
Vi 171.4 121,823 208,806 —902 —23,905 —1,696 6,248 
BOO scence 182.3 125,995 229,698 — 500 —26,003 —2,239 7,924 
OO ec. ZONK 129,439 260,305 187 —28,230 —2,245 9,639 
iti) 222.3 129,593 288,136 — 365 —29,471 —2,989 11,300 


Gross domestic product 


Price 


(1971=100) 


64.0 
65.6 


65.6 
67.4 


at factor cost 


Volume 


($1971 
millions) 


36,024 
35,463 


39,093 
42,544 
42,782 
43,475 
45,672 


46,627 
47,750 
51,105 
53,899 
97,612 


61,780 
65,983 
68,323 
72,096 
76,574 


78,281 
82,867 
87,425 
94,137 
98,612 


99275 
104,557 
107,499 
111,249 
114,812 


115,102 


Value 


40435 


($ millions) 


23,060 
23,267 


25,630 
28,658 
30,078 
31,096 
32,827 


34,192 
35,388 
38,377 
41,150 
44,696 


48,894 
54,764 
58,793 
64,165 
70,778 


75,427 
82,867 
92,719 
109,830 
132,255 


150,726 
172,584 
188,550 
208,880 
239,656 


266,611 


La Ws 


Reference Table 8 (continued) 


Reconciliation of Gross National Product at Market Prices and 


Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost 


1953 — 1980 


Invest- 
ment 
income 
received 


Gross domestic product 
at factor cost 


Investment 
income 


from 
non-resi- 


Indirect 
taxes 


Gross national product 
at market prices 


paid to 
Volume 


non-residents 


less 
subsidies 


Value 


Price 


dents 


Value 


Volume 


Price 


Years 


(Per cent change) 


NO 
me FE) 


oo 


—-O 
or 


1953 de Meher fr ke 


11.2 


0.3 


17.2 Wake 


33. 1 


4.4 


10.7 


0.1 


10.5 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 9 
Structural Changes in Income 
(Per Cent Distribution of Gross National Product by Components) 


1947 — 1980 
Capital 
Accrued Net consump- 
net income tion 
income of non- allow- 
of farm ances 
Wages, Interest farm unincor- and 
salaries and opera- porated Inven- Net miscel- Gross 
and Corpo- miscel- tors busi- tory national Indirect laneous national 
supple- ration Dividends _laneous from ness valua- income taxes valua- product 
mentary profits paid to invest- farm includ- tion at less tion Residual at 
labour before non-resi- ment produc- ing adjust- factor subsi- adjust- error of market 
Years income") taxes dents income tion rents ment cost dies ments estimate prices 
1947...... 50. 1 13.8 -—1.9 1.4 8.2 ilez —4.2 78.5 We) 9.1 —0.1 100.0 
1948...... 50.6 13.2 —1.7 1.6 8.8 10.3 —3.3 79.5 11.8 9.3 —0.7 100.0 
1949...... 50.5 12.0 —1.9 si Uc 10.6 —0.7 19.3 (late 9.8 —0.3 100.0 
HOOO... 49.5 14.1 —2.2 Ze 7.0 10.2 —2.0 78.7 lee 10.1 0.0 100.0 
HOON ccc. 49.8 14.5 — 1.8 Za 8.6 9.1 —3.0 79.5 11.8 9.7 —0.9 100.0 
‘Rey 49.1 WAS —1.4 2a Ue 8.8 0.5 79.2 11.4 9.5 0.0 100.0 
A993....:. 50.6 11.6 —1.3 23 Sok hi 0.0 17.9 11.6 10.2 0.3 100.0 
1954... S159 10.6 —1.3 2.4 3.5 9.6 0.3 77.2 lites lied —0.2 100.0 
1999 sc; 50.4 We —1.4 2, She) 9.6 —0.6 76.8 11.6 Use —0.1 100.0 
HDG... <:. 50.4 12e3 —1.4 alk 4.0 8.8 —0.8 76.1 Wales 11.9 0.4 100.0 
HOD... 52.3 10.6 —1.5 ASS) 2a 8.8 —0.2 UST 11.9 12.4 0.1 100.0 
OOS ccs. Sed 10.6 —1.4 Sal 3.2 9.0 —0.1 76.0 11.6 11.9 0.5 100.0 
HOD... 52.0 10.8 —1.4 2.9 aif 8.7 —0.3 YS} 11.9 12.1 0.6 100.0 
HOGO...... 02.5 10.1 —1.3 PS) nl, 8.3 —0.1 UO 12.0 12.4 0.5 100.0 
cis 53.0 10.3 —1.6 S.2 2.1 8.2 —0.1 (om WA 12.3 0.4 100.0 
1962... 52.3 10.4 —1.4 3.3 3.2 7.9 —0.2 75.4 W2o7/ Wx: —0.3 100.0 
1963... syd iI 10.7 —1.4 3.4 3.4 7.8 —0.5 [ewe 12.4 We —0.1 100.0 
1964... 51.8 11.6 1.6 3.4 2.6 7.4 —0.3 74.9 12.8 12.1 0.1 100.0 
iis 52.2 11.4 —1.5 3.4 2s) 7.0 —0.6 74.5 13.2 12.0 0.4 100.0 
1966...... 02.3 10.9 — 1.4 3.3 3.2 6.7 —0.5 74.9 13.0 les) 0.3 100.0 
HOGY ...:. 54.5 10.3 —1.3 3.6 19 6.6 —0.5 74.9 13:3 Wed 0.0 100.0 
HOG8...... 54.2 10.7 —1.2 3.6 1.8 6.6 —0.5 More 13.3 11.4 0.0 100.0 
1969...... Dont 10.4 —1.1 3.9 1.8 6.5 —0.7 75.8 13.4 1 ihe} —0.6 100.0 
1970... 55.6 9.0 —1.1 4.0 1.4 6.3 —0.2 LOOM: 13.2 11.4 0.4 100.0 
MOA cic, Ong 9.2 —1.1 4.1 cys 6.3 —0.7 74.9 13.0 ae 0.9 100.0 
HOW 2 ccs. 5a) 1OLS — 1.0 4.3 1.6 5.9 — 1.0 UST 13.2 10.9 0.2 100.0 
HOTS... 54.9 1220 — 1.0 4.3 2.4 5.4 —1.9 76.6 12.6 10.8 0.0 100.0 
A974... S15) 13.6 —1.1 ae 2.6 4.7 —2.9 Til 2 12.4 10.9 —0.4 100.0 
BOW Ou... Oilee 11.9 —1.1 one 2.4 4.6 —1.8 78.5 10.6 11.0 —0.2 100.0 
HOG... Ovez 10%5 —0.9 5.8 alsa 4.4 —1.1 lal alee 10.9 0.1 100.0 
AQT T...... ey Ars 10.1 — 1.0 6.2 1.4 4.3 —1.6 len 11.4 leo 0.4 100.0 
HOT Oicn50: 7.2 AaeO —1.1 6.7 IES 4.2 —1.9 HES 11.3 10.9 0.2 100.0 
HO79...... 56.1 13.2 —1.1 fee Thoth 4.0 —2.6 78.5 10.9 OL —0.1 100.0 
1980...... 56.3 12.9 — 1.1 7.6 1.6 3.9 —2.3 79.0 10.2 10.7 0.1 100.0 


“ See note 1 on reference table 7. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 10 
Structural Changes in Income 
(Per Cent Distribution of Net National Income by Components) 


1947 — 1980 
Accrued Net 
net income 
income of non- 
of farm 
Wages, Interest farm unincor- 
salaries and opera- porated Inven- Net 
and Corpo- miscel- tors busi- tory national 
supple- ration Dividends laneous from ness valua- income 
mentary profits paid to invest- farm includ- tion at 
labour before non-resi- ment produc- ing adjust- factor 
Years income) taxes dents income tion rents ment cost 
NOG eect rere tbe Weenie 63.8 Was —2.4 1.8 10.4 14.2 —5.4 100.0 
OAS site ee epee 63.6 16.5 —2.1 2.0 Walle 13.0 —4.1 100.0 
1 G4 Olen ee ten nee 63.6 US. 1 —2.4 PAP) 9.1 13.3 —0.8 100.0 
RSIS LO eee corte tae Acre ene 6259 VAS —2.8 Pel 8.9 12.9 —2.6 100.0 
TOSS emt: ere mae: 62.6 18.3 —2.2 Tf 10.9 Wie —3.7 100.0 
AS SA 5s anya ee eee eee 62.0 15.8 —1.8 Pall 9.6 uate 0.6 100.0 
URS fore | een Pee seeneree 64.9 14.8 —1.6 2S) 7.3 Uillsze 0.0 100.0 
NOS Abeer re, Smee or 6S 13.8 —1.7 3.1 4.6 RS 0.4 100.0 
LIS See ee eee 65.6 1529 —1.8 Che 5.1 ZS —0.8 100.0 
NOS OM Mercere rene 66.3 16.1 — 1.8 3.6 5.3 11.6 — 1.0 100.0 
US ea T(t eerdadc hee eeed aweehees ae ame 69.1 14.0 —2.0 3.9 3.6 Wie —0.2 100.0 
OSG Seen ee an 68.0 13.9 —1.8 4.0 4.2 11.9 —0.2 100.0 
KS Lee kk, ke ele oe es 69.0 14.3 —1.9 3.8 3.6 11.6 —0.4 100.0 
NOG ORE Mae tec e 69.8 13.4 —1.7 3.9 3.6 ale —0.1 100.0 
TO Gal eees ees cet Men rete 70.5 ez —2.1 4.3 2.8 10.9 —0.1 100.0 
NOG ZR SC orc ree 69.4 188 7/ —1.9 4.4 4.3 10.4 —0.3 100.0 
NQO6S Bet oe ee ee 69.0 14.2 —1.9 4.5 4.5 10.3 —0.6 100.0 
NOGA Mec knee een cc 69.1 oss —2.1 4.6 3.5 9.8 —0.4 100.0 
[Se helote-casyeeea teen eeeeeere 70.4 15.3 —2.0 4.6 3.4 9.4 —0.8 100.0 
TOG GRE nee ee oe 70.5 14.5 — 1.8 4.5 4.2 8.9 —0.7 100.0 
RSI SIIAS S socsanereee ence den eer UT 13.7 — 1.8 4.7 2g) 8.8 —0.7 100.0 
N9OGw ee eee eee PEG 14.2 —1.5 4.8 2.4 8.7 —0.6 100.0 
RSL OXS ROM Ree ences UAE 170 — 1.4 Sal 2.4 8.6 — 1.0 100.0 
NOLO ee wae eo eee 74.1 12.0 —1.5 5.3 1.9 8.4 —0.3 100.0 
MSIE echoceteeomeeameSotacsumteics 74.1 123 —1.5 he) Be 8.4 —0.9 100.0 
G2 Ree heen eee 73.5 13.6 —1.3 Oyi/ On eat, —1.3 100.0 
LES WAS heer eee ote one epae alerts 16.3 — 1.3 BS7/ 3.2 7.0 —2.5 100.0 
OA ee ieee: ns ats Raat 71.4 17.6 —1.4 6.7 3.4 6.1 —3.7 100.0 
LOG wees Reece, 72.9 et —1.4 6.7 3.0 5.9 —2.3 100.0 
GSAS tran ne Rake hae 136 13.5 — 1.2 es Ze Sal — 1.4 100.0 
ARS Wa ede destin bee hace RAP ne 74.9 oan —1.3 8.1 1.8 5.6 —2.1 100.0 
HOMBRES hae Seine ESET 14.2 —1.5 8.7 1.9 5.4 —2.5 100.0 
Re WAS ceed ce her ee ah tree 71.4 16.8 —1.4 9:2 251 Saat —3.3 100.0 
NOSO Ree eee eens 71.4 16.4 — 1.4 9.7 al 4.9 —3.0 100.0 


() See note 1 on reference table 7. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 11 
Indexes of Real Income 


1947 — 1980 
2971 = 100) 
Real wages and 
salaries and 
supplementary Real 
income and average 

Real net national income Real personal income Real personal disposable income military pay weekly 

Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per paid Per land 
Years capita household employee capita household employee capita household employee employee employee’) _ salaries 
DEN ae 50.9 Sh) 49.1 50.2 58.7 48.4 56.6 66.2 54.6 54.7 —_— —_ 
| OYA) conc eeaae Silat 58.8 50.0 49.9 57.4 48.7 56.6 65.1 So:3 54.4 — — 
ee Suez Son Sy ag 49.1 56.8 49.6 56.2 64.9 56.7 SISHS —_ — 
| EO) eee 52.8 60.5 54.1 49.5 56.6 50.6 57.0 65.2 58.3 56.8 — — 
215 ae 55.4 627 56.6 3) aif 58.4 52.8 58.7 66.4 60.0 57.4 — — 
“2 en 59.5 67.1 61.8 54.3 61.2 56.4 61.4 68.9 63.4 60.6 — oo 
ieee 60.0 67.4 63.2 She); // 62.5 58.6 62.4 70.0 6551 64.2 — — 
| By een 57.4 64.3 62.1 54.1 60.5 58.5 60.6 67.8 65.5 65.4 = — 
‘eee 61.2 68.3 66.5 56.8 63.3 61.6 63.8 Te 69:3 66.9 — — 
BESS Oa ses ese: 65.4 72.6 69.9 60.3 67.0 64.4 6S 74.9 72.1 69.7 == = 
‘51 gene 64.0 71.2 68.7 60.7 67.6 65.2 67.7 75.4 UP 70.9 — — 
|| ec) ae 63. 1 70.4 70.4 60.8 67.8 YAS 65.8 76.4 he) LOTS — — 
Eo eee 64.0 alta 70.7 61.9 68.8 68.4 69.2 76.9 76.5 Tiles == so 
“| \5\0) sxereeeeneeeee 64.5 Hes Hilstl 63.2 69.9 70.3 70.1 77.6 78.0 G23 — — 
BION Bi 5-:.- 64.8 121 72.4 62.6 69.6 69.9 69.1 76.9 UU 74.5 74.5 74.0 
ie 68.2 75.4 LOO 66.0 WAS 13:1 78.0 80.7 80.9 75.9 L953 Tore 
‘11GB acy eee 70.7 77.6 HU 67.8 74.4 74.7 75.0 82.3 82.6 LES 76.4 76.6 
BOA ccc cscs: 74.4 81.0 80.5 70.3 76.6 76.1 77.0 83.9 83.4 79.6 78.3 78.5 
‘93 4 78.4 84.7 83.2 74.6 80.6 US 81.4 88.0 86.5 82.2 80.9 81.0 
‘IS 4 83.6 89.8 86.8 79.6 85.4 82.6 85.1 91.4 88.4 84.9 84.1 83.0 
t= 85.3 90.4 Siau 82.9 87.8 Sow 87.4 92:5 89.8 88.0 87.5 85.7 
HOGS".............. 88.5 92.4 90.7 86.2 90.0 88.3 89.6 93.5 91.8 89.2 89.3 87.9 
M969) 2 cesccs.s. 93.1 95.7 93.8 90.8 93.4 Bs 92.4 9551 93:1 92.7 92.3 90.7 
“S/O. 94.1 95.3 95.1 93.3 94.4 94.2 93.4 94.6 94.4 Jor Sor 94.3 
OWA rec ccc sense: 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
2 ae 1O 7a lOO 2s OOr2 107.6 105.6 105.6 108.1 106.1 106. 1 103.5 103.4 104.3 
OS) Wa Wyetss palate} Wik} alae! 109.5 116.6 112.2 110.2 105.6 NOLS). 7/ 104.5 
BOTA oc o.eccessss. 124.9 118.0 115.0 Wes halts. 7/ 112.8 122.5 WikSE7 ese 109.0 108.3 104.2 
‘Ve 126.9 11729" 11636 Wars) aks} 2 116.9 128.2 11911 Wd WWE iZe0 107.6 
VOW ects 133.5 IWS Wale UStsifoy 121265) 121.6 133.3 121.3 WAS) 119.0 119.2 112.4 
TA 133.1 119:7° 12056 Isto eee) zeny! iksisy (0) Aes 122.3 120.1 118.9 114.7 
| TKS 136.0 120.0 120.3 Uses) WARS} 121.6 138.7 122.4 WZ22R0 118.4 118.4 113.4 
MOO ec oncs 141.7 122.1 121.6 139.7 120.3 119.8 141.3 121.8 W212 WSs) 116.4 112.9 
20). 141.4 WA OYZ Ait 9i2 140.2 118.1 118.2 141.1 119.0 119.0 112.9 114.2 Wes) 
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Reference Table 11 (continued) 
Indexes of Real Income 
1947 — 1980 


Real wages and 
salaries and 
supplementary 
income and 
Real net national income Real personal income Real personal disposable income military pay 


Real 
average 
weekly 
Se SEL SS Te ee a ana wages 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per paid Per and 
Years capita household employee capita household employee capita household employee employee employee") _ salaries 


(Per cent change) 
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(1) “Estimates of employees”. 
(2) Average from 1961 to 1980. 
(3) Average from 1961 to 1969. 


Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, monthly, cat. 71-001; Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry, monthly, cat. 72-008; National Income 
and Expenditure Accounts, cat. 13-533; Employment, Earnings and Hours, monthly, cat. 72-002; and Census of Canada, annual, cat. 91-001. Real incomes 
are computed by dividing the various nominal income measures by the national accounts implicit price index for consumer expenditure. The household data 
from 1961 to the present, are from Statistics Canada, Household Equipment, cat. 64-202, while data prior to 1961 were derived by interpolating the census 
benchmarks. 
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Reference Table 12 
Personal Income and Expenditure 


1947 — 1980 
Ratio of 
personal 
| savings to Personal 
Personal personal disposable Personal 
Personal disposable Personal Personal disposable income expenditure 
Years income income expenditure saving income per capita per capita 
OD 40042 40057 40014 40175 
40552 40295 40254 40413 
(Millions of dollars) (Per cent) (Dollars) 
10,926 9,964 9,362 544 ay) 113 726 
12,592 Wires) 10,370 1,138 9.8 878 788 
13,396 12,383 11,365 965 7.8 921 845 
14,262 13,285 12,482 738 5.6 969 910 
16,791 15,435 13,857 1,496 9:7 1,102 989 
18,592 16,922 15,162 1,665 9.8 1,170 1,049 
19,550 17,718 16,181 1,423 8.0 1,194 1,090 
WSEAS 17,868 16,934 804 4.5 1,169 1,108 
21,265 19,331 18,388 797 4.1 1,231 lial 
23,531 21,307 20,090 1,051 4.9 1,325 1,249 
25,170 22,714 21,492 1,047 4.6 1,367 1,294 
26,651 24,313 22,845 1,278 5.3 1,423 1,338 
28,108 25,440 24,390 844 3.3 1,455 1,395 
29,595 26,567 25,479 867 61.8) 1,487 1,426 
30, 104 26,904 25,930 745 2.8 1,475 1,422 
32,788 29,340 27,452 1,647 5.6 1,579 1,477 
34,829 31,168 2229 1,691 5.4 1,646 1,544 
37,282 33,049 31,389 1,383 4.2 1,713 1,627 
41,071 36,263 33,947 2,001 Bao 1,846 1,728 
46,094 39,901 36,890 2,662 6.7 1,994 1,843 
DOO79 43,123 39,972 2,736 6.3 2,116 1,962 
55,677 46,820 43,704 2,639 5.6 2,262 Zale 
61,804 50,911 47,492 2,730 5.4 2,424 2,261 
66,633 54,009 50,327 2,872 oS 2,030 2,363 
74,092 59,943 55,616 3,509 5.9 WUE) HAS) 
83,767 68, 100 62,208 5,015 7.4 3,124 2,853 
97,832 STAN 71,278 7,230 . 9.0 3,617 3,234 
116,867 94,545 83,388 9,406 9.9 4,227 3,/29 
136,205 110,996 96,995 12,139 10.9 4,892 4,275 
155,343 125,510 110,886 12,560 10.0 5,460 4,824 
170,986 138,204 122,471 13,537 9.8 5,945 5,268 
188,552 153,867 135,359 15,839 10.3 6,557 5,768 
210,728 172,478 150,489 18,049 10.5 7,288 6,359 
236,093 192,307 167,309 19,682 10.2 8,042 6,996 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 13 
Personal Income, Canada and by Province 


1950 — 1979 
Wcities 
Years Nfld. PAE Ah N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Canada 
D 30303 30304 30305 30306 30307 30308 30309 30310 30311 30312 30313 30315 
(Millions of dollars)” 
1950 bees 186 55 494 374 3,547 5,638 810 722 955 1,477 n.a. 14,262 
195) |e 209 64 yore 415 4,085 6,521 938 1,069 1,250 1,665 26 16,791 
1952 eens 229 78 604 438 4,558 7,207 1,006 peas 1,344 1,863 on 18,592 
195 Stee 256 65 637 447 4,862 7,681 1,012 lem kete) 1,417 1,976 34 19,550 
TAS Lee en aes 272 69 664 468 5,029 7,930 1,002 824 1,346 2,050 39 19,717 
OO Omens cee 292 67 683 489 5,296 8,525 POS 1,058 1,475 2,242 43 21,265 
1950 ye. 325 85 732 534 5,840 9,320 1,206 1,205 1,719 2,482 59 23,001 
TOS eeeeseetee 350 77 785 556 6,363 10,211 Wp228} 1,037 1,749 2,728 59 25,170 
iichych- Bk eens 361 83 820 585 6,655 10,802 ipooe 1,156 1,958 2,786 59 26,651 
1959 eee es 383 96 874 626 7,005 11,406 1,419 1,200 2,039 2,948 61 28,108 
NOOO Re ee 412 97 920 664 7,422 11,923 1,492 (eke 2,134 3,058 63 29,595 
NOON Pr wees ert 440 102 946 671 7,828 12,187 1,436 1,084 2,199 3,091 59 30, 104 
196 2b ete. 462 114 995 707 8,446 13,098 1,611 1,529 2,411 3,279 62 32,788 
19OSPee eee 493 116 1,043 fon 8,933 13,976 1,647 1,686 PIS EHS) 3,509 67 34,829 
VO GAS ee ee oil 128 1,108 809 9,742 15,030 UTA: 1,539 2,652 3,822 70 37,282 
IOSseee ke 604 137 1,181 880 10,685 16,537 1,892 1,789 2,941 4,271 69 41,071 
NOG Gre eos 680 1 1,302 979 11,880 18,655 2,039 2,047 3,374 4,817 80 46,094 
196 (eee oe 755 168 1,446 1,067 Wehuvey — AOS8} 2,280 1,932 3,665 5,348 90 50,579 
NOS Bee ce 837 189 1,580 i, tess 14,193 22,844 toys: 2,187 4,111 Setoi/ 104 55,677 
TICLSKS) pastes ee 923 205 1,766 1,295 15,565 25,629 2,704 2,269 4,589 6,645 122 61,804 
IRS AO aeecetobaeee 1,025 229 1,895 1,412 16,682 27,974 2,857 BUSS 4,953 7,245 148 66,633 
Oil eet eens 1,143 243 2,100 1,576 18,369 30,966 Shue ZO00 5,534 8,182 158 74,092 
MDa sees saee 1,301 287 2,436 1,810 20,823 34,822 3,564 2,767 6,267 9,417 193 83,767 
TIGIASY sete oeeoees 1,526 B55 2,850 2,105 24,067 39,884 4,244 CHOTA} 7,471 Tieoou 235 97,832 
NO (Aye 1,903 400 BGHES 2,539 28,980 47,060 4,985 4,519 9,019 13,687 293 116,867 
OWS ee ees ee errr 2,259 493 3,894 3,080 33,801 53,902 5,865 5,660 10,991 15,787 346 136,205 
Osi eee ae 2,582 547 4,416 3,460 39,204 60,959 6,473 6,199 12,783 18,187 398 155,343 
STAC ass eee 2,838 597 4,902 3,782 42,996 67,164 7,009 6,318 14,511 20,272 452 170,986 
LSI As ial es come ee 3,039 685 5,452 4,145 47,238 73,714 UASTIS: 6,989 16,551 22,418 494 188,552 
VOTO ee 3,365 745 6,011 4,537 52,412 81,698 8,460 7,993 19,551 25,240 Sof 210,728 
(Per cent change) 
iS oy eee 12.4 16.4 7.9 11.0 See itenyé 15.8 48.1 30.9 Wa n.a LW / 
NOD CS wee: 9.6 PALS Ses 55 11.6 1025 lee eshte as 11.9 19.2 10.7 
NOD SReeee os. ales’ — 16.7 S43, 2 6.7 6.6 0.6 —6.2 5.4 6.1 9.7 Ore 
QSAR se... 6.2 6.2 4.2 4.7 3.4 Bi2 == 1.0 —27.6 —5.0 Sif 14.7 0.9 
195 Seeteens 7.4 —2.9 2.9 4.5 S18) Vad U1 28.4 9.6 9.4 10.3 7.9 
NOS Oree ee. UAL! 26.9 UZ 9.2 10.3 9.3 12.4 13.9 16.5 10.7 Clee 10.7 
NOS Tere a stl —9.4 Use 4.1 9.0 9.6 1.4 —13.9 lawl 9.9 0.0 7.0 
TOS Sieie testes Onl 7.8 4.5 5.2 4.6 5.8 10.5 Wes 11.9 PIS) 0.0 5.9 
1959 eee. 6.1 One 6.6 7.0 SKS 5.6 5.0 3.8 4.1 5.8 3.4 5S 
NSCOR ee io 1.0 Bre 6.1 6.0 4.5 5.1 WAY 4.7 Shr Che! S8: 
OGi renew es 6.8 Ore 2.8 1a 55 2.2 —3.8 — 19.8 310 el —6.3 Wawa 
196 270, een 5.0 11.8 5.2 5.4 7.9 IAS We 41.1 9.6 6.1 “as | 8.9 
NIGGER ee ahs G7; 1.8 4.8 6.2 5.8 6.7 One. 10.3 5.1 7.0 8.1 6.2 
1964 Re ees a 10.3 6.2 Wall 9.1 As 7.8 —8.7 4.6 8.9 4.5 7.0 
GO Speen. 7 7.0 6.6 8.8 9.7 10.0 6.6 16.2 10.9 VAST) 4 10.2 
W966 ree 12.6 10.2 0 ite2 dee 12.8 7.8 14.4 14.7 12.8 15.9 W292 
OG (iter eae HzO ales ate 9.0 10.9 10.2 11.8 —5.6 8.6 11.0 2.0 9.7 
NOGB ee te aoe, 10.9 ENS SES 10.9 Tat Wale 10.7 lige2 WZ 9.1 15.6 10.1 
196 Giese ORS 8.5 Wilts! 9.5 Sf WA To Sh 11.6 13.8 Wes! 116 
OO eee Wale Walz Tht 9.0 Uke 9.1 Sy, ff —6.0 7.9 9.0 23 7.8 
WOT p lire earns Tale) Ou 10.8 11.6 10.1 10.7 Wile 19.8 ilaleré 12.9 6.8 11:2 
gC aan ile 13.8 18.1 16.0 14.8 13.4 WAS Wakey? 8.3 ek loan 22.2 ake) 
HQIAS): cshanntotsrer WA) PIS} If 17.0 16.3 15.6 14.5 19.1 Seat 19.2 20.3 ZAKS 16.8 
OTA peer one 24.7 ALTE 18.4 20.6 20.4 18.0 Wilae 23.0 20.7 20.8 24.7 19.5 
18.7 232 15.4 PIES 16.6 14.5 Adel h Cone 21.9 loss 18.1 16.5 
14.3 MeO 13.4 123 16.0 Veal 10.4 9.5 16.3 15k 15.0 14.1 
9.9 9.1 AEO 9.3 Sh 10.2 8.3 1.9 1325 Wales 13.6 10.1 
Th 14.7 Valk 9.6 9.9 9.8 9.5 10.6 14.1 10.6 9.3 10.3 
10.7 8.8 10.3 9.5 11.0 10.8 10.3 14.4 18.1 12.6 123 11.8 


Reference Table 13 (continued) 
Personal Income, Canada and by Province 


1950 — 1979 
Yeleec 
Years Nfld. Re N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Canada 
(Percentage distribution of total among provinces) 

(5) ee 1:3 0.4 She) 2.6 24.9 39.5 Sai Sy Gri 10.4 n.a. 100.0 
3) | eZ 0.4 3.2 2.0 24.3 38.8 tomo) 6.4 7.4 SRS) 0.2 100.0 
| 2 ee eZ 0.4 3.2 2.4 24.5 38.8 5.4 6.5 U2 10.0 0.2 100.0 
MES eee. c ences: ike 0.3 3:3 2:3 24.9 393 eZ Sie: Wot 10.1 0.2 100.0 
Berio. eass ss 1.4 0.3 3.4 2.4 25.5 40.2 B31) 4.2 6.8 10.4 0.2 100.0 
* SNES) i oa 1.4 O13 3.2 2.3 24.9 40.1 50) 5.0 6.9 10.5 0.2 100.0 
3 1.4 0.4 Sal 2.3 24.8 39.6 3) 1 Sai Us 10.5 0.3 100.0 
‘i, re 1.4 0.3 Sal 2) Zo 40.6 4.9 4.1 Tao 10.8 0.2 100.0 
‘|S )\c) errs 1.4 0.3 3.1 2.2 25.0 40.5 D1 4.3 The: 10.5 0.2 100.0 
U3) ae 1.4 0.3 3.1 (Df 24.9 40.6 5.0 4.3 Vas: 10.5 Or2 100.0 
‘30 1.4 0.3 Sel ae. Zou 40.3 5.0 4.6 ee 10.3 0.2 100.0 
BETO GEN 56.5055: TES 0.3 3.1 ae 26.0 40.5 4.8 3.6 7.3 10.3 0.2 100.0 
| 2 1.4 0.3 3.0 ae 25.8 39.9 4.9 4.7 7.4 10.0 0.2 100.0 
‘ 193) alee 1.4 0.3 3.0 ue 25.6 40.1 4.7 4.8 7.3 10.1 0.2 100.0 
iy 1.4 0.3 3.0 2.2 26.1 40.3 4.8 4.4 Toll 10.3 0.2 100.0 
(5 a eS 0.3 2.9 | 26.0 40.3 4.6 4.4 ee 10.4 0.2 100.0 
Go ibs 0:3 2.8 Ps | 25.8 40.5 4.4 4.4 IES} OFS 0.2 100.0 
00) ee ES 0.3 29 ai 26.0 40.6 4.5 3.8 Wee 10.6 0.2 100.0 
21) Ae 135 0.3 2.8 Cal 25.5 41.0 4.5 3.9 7.4 10.5 0.2 100.0 
| <\3\2) ae 1:5 0.3 AUS) 2.1 ZO. 41.5 4.4 3.7 7.4 10.8 0.2 100.0 
‘) le 0.3 2.8 2.1 25.0 42.0 4.3 3.2 7.4 10.9 0.2 100.0 
Vij ASO 0.3 2.8 al 24.8 41.8 4.3 3.4 TES ee) 0.2 100.0 
Za 1.6 0.3 Zo 2.2 24.9 41.6 4.3 a8 eS WikZ 0.2 100.0 
| OAS) cso 1.6 0.4 2.9 ae 24.6 40.8 4.3 3.8 0 11.6 0.2 100.0 
Ti 1.6 0.3 PS) ae 24.8 40.3 4.3 3.9 Wot We 0.3 100.0 
5) Le 0.4 Zag 2.3 24.8 39.6 4.3 4.2 8.1 eo 0.3 100.0 
‘9 logs 0.4 2.8 2.2 2or2 392 4.2 4.0 8.2 Wilt 0.3 100.0 
i ile, 0.3 2:9 i oe 25.1 39.3 4.1 3.1 8.5 Wise) 0.3 100.0 
| iA eee 1.6 0.4 2.9 Cre ks). Se), 4.4 ShVA 8.8 11.9 0.3 100.0 
DA) ae ILLS 0.4 2.9 ane, 24.9 38.8 4.0 3.8 9.3 12.0 0.3 100.0 


Note: The Canada figure includes personal income of Canadians temporarily abroad (including pay and allowances of Canadian Armed Forces abroad). 
The Yukon and the Northwest Territories are included with British Columbia up to 1950. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 14 
Personal Income Per Capita, Canada and by Province 
1950 — 1979 


Years Nfld. Pat N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. 
D 30316 30317 30318 30319 30320 30321 30322 
(Dollars) 

1950 530 573 774 730 894 1,261 1eOSO 
TOON tee 579 653 829 804 1,007 1,418 1,209 
NOOZee 612 780 925 833 1,092 17505 1,261 
1953 heer. 668 644 961 839 ln exe 1p555 le2ou 
O54 689 683 987 867 1,146 1,000, 2 
195 5eeee. 719 670 1,000 894 Wil 1,619 He279 
1956meace 783 859 1,053 962 1,262 1,724 1,419 
WIG, care 825 778 1,120 989 1,334 1,812 1,419 
UWS on ricands 836 830 Un Sit 1,025 iow 1,856 1,545 
1959 eee 869 951 1,216 1,076 1,394 1,911 1,593 
SCOR es 920 942 1,265 WAI 1,443 1,951 1,647 
USSU ees 961 971 1,284 1,122 1,488 1,954 sears 
19G2ZRs 987 1,065 1,334 1,169 ens} 2,062 Ws 
USE roe 1,036 1,074 1,389 L288) 1,630 2,156 1,736 
19649. 1,099 1,174 1,468 1,324 1,745 2,267 1,851 
USTs) weak 1,238 R25 1,562 1:43 1,880 2,436 1,961 
UELES sconce 1,379 1,385 WL ost 2,055 ZOSOmme cna 
NOG Tens a6 1,541 1,903 Wea 2,247 2,884 2,368 
WRITES scene 1,654 pale} 2,060 1,893 2,394 3) 146), 2,598 
19G9ee 1,796 1,847 2,279 2,062 2,601 STAQ) PT ch 
UGTAO) ereece 1,983 2,082 2,423 Zoe. 2,774 SyLO5e eZ, 206 
USE sbacnees 2,190 2,189 2,662 2,482 3,047 A (OYeX0) eS) 256) 
LOW eae 2,455 2,540 3,064 2,828 3,440 4,459 3,596 
IRSAS) crecers 2,842 3,114 3,545 Or258 3,959 5,043 4,261 
NS AReee 3,518 3,478 4,156 3,882 4,733 5,843 4,950 
TSITAS) nc tester 4,115 4,214 4,749 4,632 5,470 6,596 5,784 
WEVA coe creer 4,627 4,636 SOI Salata 6,288 pS OMmmOT SOS: 
USA henner 5,032 4,975 SSll 5,505 6,851 8,039 6,811 
YASS coer 5,341 5,615 6,483 5,966 L830) SSO) A 
ISTO eae 5,862 6,057 7,088 6,472 8,341 9,608 8,198 

(Per cent change) 
1OSa eee 9.1 1325 TA 10.2 WAT WAS} 14.5 
1952 Sys) 19.4 11.6 61,15) 8.4 6.1 4.3 
95S 9.2 = 1725 3.9 0.7 4.3 OFS —0.8 
1954 S20) 6.2 PA Bh Ss 0.6 —0.3 —2.7 
TIS) ake eee 4.4 —1.9 1.4 Che: Zi} 4.4 5.0 
19562. 8.9 28.1 Ore HAS 7.6 6.5 —0.2 
ae eens 5.4 —9.4 6.3 2.8 5a Saul 0.0 
195Cemere 1.2 (S),7/ 3.3 3.6 led 2.4 8.9 
1959) ee 3.9 14.5 Sil 5.0 CLT 3.0 6.1 
1960 R= 5.9 —0.9 4.1 4.8 SS 2, | 3.4 
ISIS ceaecns 4:5 3.2 1.4 —0.5 Onl 0.2 —5.4 
\I62ee 2.8 97 3.9 4.1 5.6 Ss) 10.5 
UCTS Sa ccze 4.9 0.8 4.1 SS) SUS 4.6 0.8 
1964s en 6.1 9.3 ST 7.4 7.0 Sal 6.6 
19G5ieeee 12.6 7.0 6.4 8.1 Weil ifs) 5.9 
1966 ........ 11.4 10.2 10.2 10.9 9.3 10.0 8.0 
WSIS enosecsbe 9.7 Wiles 10.5 8.5 ios} 7.6 11.8 
1968 ........ 9.3 Wes 8.3 10.0 6.6 Ort S)7/ 
1969 8.6 49 10.6 8.9 8.6 10.3 6.3 
S/O Ree 10.4 Wate 6.3 9.2 6.7 6.8 See 
Oa 10.4 2 9.8 10.2 9.8 835 teZ 
WH Aeccine 12.1 16.0 om 14.0 1229 10.9 Wiles! 
LS ASD aaren 15.8 22.6 Usk 15.0 Sh 1 cial 18.5 
VOVAN ie. Zoro flit 7, VAS) 19.3 19.5 15.9 16.2 
OSes WAG Palle dl 14.3 19.3 15.6 12.9 16.8 
USAS recess WSS 10.0 WA 10.3 14.9 Wiles: 9.5 
USAT E areeace 8.7 Tos 10.2 il 9.0 9.0 Ue 
ISAS) a seccee 6a 12.9 10.4 8.3 9.9 8.6 8.9 
USAR) aosscete 9.8 7.9 9.3 8.5 10.8 10.1 10.5 
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N.W.T. Canada 
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1,360 css 7/ 
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1,483 isisys 
1,903 1,463 
1,903 ipoils 
1,788 1,560 
1,794 1,608 
1,750 1,656 
1,595 1,651 
1,550 1,764 
1,634 1,840 
1,667 nose 
1,683 2,091 
1,860 2,008 
2,045 2,482 
oro 2,690 
2,596 2,943 
2,960 3,129 
2,981 3,435 
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Reference Table 14 (continued) 
Personal Income Per Capita, Canada and by Province 


1950 — 1979 
Yo & 
Years Nfld. Peet N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Canada 
(Personal income per capita, by province, as a percentage of personal income per capita at the national level) 

HOS Olea 50.9 Bont 74.4 70.2 85.9 Wilke 101.4 Bors 100.6 124.9 n.a. 100.0 
iS eooes 48.3 54.5 69.2 67.1 84.0 118.3 100.8 1Ove2 110.6 119.2 86.8 100.0 
DS eee 47.6 60.7 11.9 64.8 84.9 Wilt 98.0 111.9 107.4 120.2 96.4 100.0 
HOSS... 50.8 48.9 73.0 63.7 86.5 118.0 95.0 100.4 106.3 120.2 103.3 100.0 
NODA. ct... 53.4 53.0 76.5 Gie2 88.9 120.2 94.4 73.2 98.7 2207, 112.0 100.0 
HOSS... 53:1 49.5 73.8 66.0 86.6 1195 94.4 89.0 99.8 1233 109.5 100.0 
1956"... 53.5 56i/ 72.0 65.8 86.2 117.8 97.0 93.5 104.6 Ze 130. 1 100.0 
NOS. cs...; 54.5 §1.3 73.9 65.3 88.0 119.6 93.6 77.8 99.2 WARS 125.6 100.0 
OSG. 53.6 §3:2 74.4 (618), 7/ 87.0 118.9 99.0 83.1 104.0 TlGsa 114.6 100.0 
ite 54.0 59.1 75.6 66.9 86.7 118.9 99.1 82.3 101.6 re) Hue 100.0 
HOBO®....... s}ehis) 56.9 76.4 68.1 87.2 117.8 99.4 89.2 99.8 Wess: 105.7 100.0 
HOG ec... 58.2 58.9 77.8 68.0 90.2 118.4 94.4 71.0 100.0 S20 96.6 100.0 
NO62"....... 50:9 60.4 75.6 66.2 89.1 116.9 97.5 93.2 99.8 220 87.8 100.0 
HOGS2 2... 56.3 58.4 LOLS 67.0 88.6 Ue 94.3 98.2 98.2 112.3 88.8 100.0 
HOGA 2... 56.9 60.8 75.9 68.5 90.3 WU 7Are} 95.8 84.5 96.0 113.3 86.2 100.0 
HOGSI.....:.- 59.2 60.1 74.7 68.4 89.9 116.5 93.8 90.1 97.0 WY 80.5 100.0 
HOGGOE......- SOG 60.2 74.8 68.9 89.2 116.4 91.9 O3mi 100. 1 111.6 80.8 100.0 
NOG... 61.0 62.1 76.7 69.3 90.5 116.2 95.4 81.3 99.1 110.8 82.4 100.0 
HOGSrer...: 61.5 63.9 76.6 70.4 89.0 117.0 96.6 84.7 100.3 108.3 85.9 100.0 
INSE) Gaeee 61.0 62.8 77.4 70.1 88.4 117.9 93.9 80.5 100.0 109.6 88.2 100.0 
HOMO. 63.4 66.5 Wile 72.0 88.7 118.4 92.9 72.4 99°3 108.8 94.6 100.0 
MO Valitesces: 63.7 63.7 TUES: VE 88.7 117.0 94.0 80.3 99.0 109.0 86.8 100.0 
Ou. 63.9 66. 1 79.8 73.6 89.5 116.0 93.6 78.8 98.4 109.4 88.1 100.0 
OVS... 64.0 70.2 79.9 13.3 89.2 113.6 96.0 91.4 99.6 110.9 88.2 100.0 
WOW A a: 67.3 66.6 79.5 74.3 90.6 111.8 94.7 96. 1 100.2 110.2 93.4 100.0 
iS) reer 68.6 70.2 79.1 UU Oir2 109.9 96.4 104.0 103.0 108. 1 Ms) 100.0 
IQVAS ere 68.5 68.6 78.8 75.6 93.1 109.2 93.8 99.6 102.9 109. 1 92.0 100.0 
iii 68.4 67.7 79.9 74.9 93.2 109.3 9277 91.7 104.1 110.6 96.1 100.0 
ISWAS} appa 66.5 69.9 80.7 74.3 93.8 108.7 92.4 91.8 105.5 110.3 94.6 100.0 
SAS eee 65.9 68.0 79.6 UT 93.7 107.9 92.1 93.6 109.2 110.3 96.3 100.0 


Note: Personal income per capita is obtained by dividing Personal Income by Population as of June. Per cent changes are calculated from unrounded data. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Estimates of Population for Canada and Provinces at June 1; National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 15 
Personal Expenditure Per Capita, Canada and by Province 
1962 — 1979 


Year Nfld. PIEA N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. 
D 31720 31742 31964 31786 31808 31830 31852 31874 31896 

31236 SZo7 31238 31239 31240 31241 31242 31243 31244 

(Dollars) 
1962na. 1,140 1,158 1,503 SiS CmSe 2,804 2,159 2,201 2,507 
19682 1,221 1,192 1,565 1,441 2,204 POSSE Ceol, 2,591 263% 
964%. 1,349 1,302 1,669 1,612 2,398 3,148 2,386 2,456 2,/74 
1SG5es 2. 1,450 1,415 1,789 1/218) 2,584 Seve A ayl7/ 2,652 3,029 
1966s. 1,632 Wee 1,973 1,920 2,818 SOhiia MeaSO Sulla 3,424 
1967 Une 1,614 2,142 2,029 3,005 3,911 2,964 2,861 3,612 
1OGSmee 1,916 1,814 2,346 2,214 SMe 4,225 3,248 3,031 3,919 
1969Ree 2,082 1,944 2,651 2,404 3,431 4,596 3,509 3,265 4,230 
SAD) onsesee PES} 2,178 2,828 2,603 3,647 4,802 3,710 S25 4,493 
TOPs: 2,479 2,307 2,995 2,810 3,918 Sralifal 3,996 3,788 4,884 
USES aeoree 2,529 Zoo 3,395 3,209 4,337 5,13 4,408 3,997 5,441 
USTASS cect 2,952 3,216 3,887 3,726 4,936 GOlGmmoreco eee 6,693 
NOVAS ee, 3.498 3,318 4,382 4,334 5,790 Ve405s Omer 6,964 9,140 
IA SY onc eae 3,888 3,887 4,865 4,860 6,435 8,104 6,871 HAs — WOLs7Al 
OO merce 4,542 4,422 5,590 5,402 Ut 9,201 7,759 8,591 11,623 
19d S. 5,047 4,662 6,059 5,760 7,966 9,942 8,117 8,902 12,834 
NOG weeee 5,364 5,248 6,715 6,339 8,831 10,674 8,921 9,995 14,406 
WTA acetone 6,204 SHO Wasi: 7,005 9,887 11,948 9,931 11,556 16,836 
(Per cent change) 

NIGSie Weil 2.9 4.1 5.0 3.4 4.6 Sal 17.7 5.2 
1GOAuer ee. 10.5 9.2 6.7 11.9 8.8 Wee Ufa —5.2 52 
(S65 mae Tas: 8.7 ee 8.5 TT Wad 6.8 8.0 9.2 
19662ee 1225 Hae} 10.3 9.7 9.1 9.0 ane. WET (Sei 
19 G/eneee 4.9 6.3 8.5 BM 6.6 6.4 8.6 —8.3 5D 
196Gee 11.9 12.4 9.5 9.1 5S) 8.0 9.6 5.9 8.5 
1969Ee 8.7 Us? 13.0 8.6 8.2 8.8 8.0 Usil 7.9 
LOO eee 11.0 12.0 6.7 8.3 6.3 4.5 Sat —1.5 6.2 
197 ee Hes 5.9 5.9 8.0 7.4 Uadl Tol Ute 8.7 
1Si2eR ee 2.0 10.6 13.4 14.2 10.7 10.8 10.3 Sno 11.4 
NOM Gee 16.7 26.0 14.5 16.1 hfe! US} 7 18.6 30.6 23.0 
NOVAS ee 18.5 hye 1257, 16r3 17:3 15.0 Wee 33.4 36.6 
UST cconcace Wileal ident EO 1221 ule 8.1 12.2 VEZ Ue), 7% 
WAS) casrcrce 16.8 13.8 14.9 he? ORS 1305 12.9 10.0 10.0 
USAR en obe Ube 5.4 8.4 6.6 7.4 8.1 4.6 3.6 10.4 
USIASS oe 6.3 WAS 10.8 Omit 10.9 7.4 9.9 1228 W222 
URSYAST cance Low 9.9 9.8 10.5 12.0 11.9 GES: 15.6 16.9 
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Reference Table 15 (continued) 
Personal Expenditure Per Capita, Canada and by Province 
1962 — 1979 


Valor 
Year Nfld. Ret N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B:G. N.W.T. Canada 


(Personal expenditure per capita, by province, as a percentage of personal expenditure per capita at the national level) 


MO62 ........ 48.4 49.2 63.8 58.3 90.5 VUSEA Si 93.5 106.5 109.9 88.6 100.0 
HOGS... 49.4 48.2 63.3 58.3 89.2 118.7 90.1 104.8 106.7 110.0 88.9 100.0 
HO64......... 50.9 49.2 63.1 60.9 90.6 ike 90. 1 258 104.8 110.3 85.0 100.0 
MO65 ........ 50.8 49.5 627, 61.3 90.5 118.4 892 U2 106.1 Whales 107.9 100.0 
960"... 52.1 48.4 63.0 61.3 90.0 117.4 87.1 hE 109.3 109.2 105.6 100.0 
BOG «2.0... O lal 48.7 64.6 61.2 90.7 118.0 89.4 86.3 109.0 108.7 105.2 100.0 
MIO8=....... 53.8 50.9 65.8 62.2 89.0 118.6 Si 85.1 110.0 107.7 Heal 100.0 
HOGO)....... 93.7 50.2 68.4 62.0 88.5 118.6 90.5 84.2 109.1 OOk2 110.7 100.0 
BOMON:.....- 56.8 53.5 69.5 64.0 89.6 118.0 91-2 USM 110.4 105.3 Wale 100.0 
Ovalin<2... 56.2 52.3 68.0 63.8 88.9 117.3 90.7 85.9 110.8 106.8 SLT 100.0 
ieee 51.8 92.2 69.5 65.7 88.8 117.3 90.2 81.8 111.4 107.7 100.4 100.0 
OS =. 42.05 Sse) 56.6 68.4 65.5 86.8 114.6 Sie w) lets Wor WZ 111.0 100.0 
HOV4 2... 52.0 49.3 65.2 64.4 86.1 111.4 Olea 103.5 135.9 108.0 122.0 100.0 
NOVO ..:.... 52.9 52.5 65.7 65.6 86.8 109.4 o2ai 105.4 142.7 105.7 103.4 100.0 
HO16:...2.... 53.8 52.4 66.3 64.0 87.9 109. 1 92.0 101.8 137.8 108.9 88.9 100.0 
“SITE eee 55.3 1.1 66.4 63.1 87.3 108.9 88.9 97.5 140.6 110.6 104.3 100.0 
HOG r.,.-5-- 53.6 D255 67.2 63.4 88.3 106.7 89.2 100.0 144.0 110.3 110.8 100.0 
SAS) eee 54.9 51.0 65.2 61.9 87.4 105.6 87.8 102.2 148.9 Wie NOW 100.0 


Note: Personal expenditure per capita is obtained by dividing personal expenditure by population as of June. Percentages are calculated from unrounded 
data. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Annual Estimates of Population for Canada and Provinces as of June 1; National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 16 
Value of Retail Trade, Canada and by Region 
1950 — 1980" 


Total all stores 


Motor All other 
vehicle types of Atlantic Prairie British 
Years dealers business Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia'@) 
(Millions of dollars) 
1950 1,505 8,112 9,617 822 ZAGS Sylle 1,914 982 
(OS ee ee 1,884 8,809 10,693 899 2,443 4,130 Qni2e 1,100 
IO S2RE Aeron 2,105 9,462 exer SA 2,658 4,409 2,340 1,190 
TOSS eer osczsscoe 2,303 9,886 12,189 1,004 2,193 4,666 2,485 1,241 
VOB Aree ses. cgeene 2,055 10,262 IZESai/ 1,024 2,868 4,762 2,391 1,274 
Ihe lohe haters een 2,415 11,058 13,473 2S 3,109 7296 2,496 1,447 
9SGt cae 2,598 12,176 14,774 1,209 3,463 5,734 2,728 1,640 
HOON e teres een 2,547 12,876 15,423 1,233 S010 5,943 2,855 1,683 
19SSe ee, 2,485 13,654 16,139 1,287 3,854 2% 3,021 1,706 
195 Oia are 2,701 14,386 17,087 Watoy7/ 4,114 6,615 3,208 1,793 
TOGO Ree. eae 2,650 14,741 17,091 1,421 4,213 6,751 3,250 1,759 
NO GH Fees cor.cnc ene ZOO 15,154 Wh A 1,456 4,490 6,808 3,238 1 ZASh. 
AC LST MA eer eeee ec 2,099 13,474 16,073 1,381 4,108 6,207 2,774 1,604 
NSO Zi eee 2,997 14,180 WENSiG 1,429 4,456 6,526 2,945 lon 
N96 Sirekes .-onhe, 3,312 14,895 18.207 Onlin 4,770 6,948 3,098 1,880 
19 OA eee 3,612 15,881 19,493 1,616 5,120 7,366 3,305 2,087 
OG Siemens re 4,175 16,979 21,155 AROZ 5,534 8,043 3,509 2,307 
IS srousraken ascete 4,338 18,349 22,686 1,861 5,882 8,625 3,811 2,507 
MOOV cet Altes 4,433 19,722 24,155 1,979 6,379 9,091 4,058 2,648 
IOS recesses 4,714 20;997 Zonal 2,135 6,565 9,885 4,267 2,859 
196 Olmert eae 4,796 22,606 27,401 PANS) 6,962 10,588 4,494 3, 165 
HOMO ee orcas. 4,197 23,837 28,034 2PRYS 7,074 10,885 4,520 3,260 
OMG scone 4,925 ZOWUAe 30,646 2,532 7,681 11,877 4,924 3,632 
Cen eens 6,240 27,866 34,106 De Tfssil 8,612 13,058 5,587 4,062 
OM: eee ee eee 7,422 30,913 38,335 3,097, 9,697 14,505 6,302 4,735 
OM aes elem ee 8,303 36,448 44,751 3,638 11,383 16,564 Ge2K 5,540 
NOS ah er ce. 10,184 41,216 51,399 4,169 13,020 19} 154 8,990 6,068 
NOG ae ene eee 11,058 46,109 57,167 4,627 14,448 21,057 10,220 6,815 
ROY BEA shsctaere ek Wils7se) 49,902 61,651 4,924 15,558 PETE 11,009 7,449 
WOT Geet se 13,480 55,319 68,799 5,615 Wie WES: 25, 184 12,399 8,427 
IUNSWAS eine gacseeeee 15,423 61,569 76,992 6,297 19,608 27,497 14,193 9397 


1S Oates 15,740 68,149 83,889 6,635 20,884 29,644 15,975 10,750 


Note; Figures may not cross-add due to rounding. 

() Retail trade data prior to 1975 were based on samples of retail firms benchmarked to census information; there were overlaps of data benchmarked to 
different census years. Beginning with 1975, and extended back to 1971, retail trade data were obtained from a sample of firms derived from non-census 
information and these data are not comparable to earlier data. Data prior to 1961 were based on the 1948 Standard Industrial Classification, and the more 
recent data are based on the 1960 S.1.C. 

(2) Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Retail Trade, cat. 63-005. 
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Reference Table 17 


Private and Public Investment in Canada 


1955 — 1980 
Capital expenditures Capital expenditures 
Machinery Repair Machinery Repair 
Construc- and Sub- expendi- Construc- and Sub- expendi- 
Years tion equipment total tures Total tion equipment total tures Total 
Primary and construction industries Manufacturing 
(Millions of dollars) 
NSIS YS) 5 ea a oe 387 612 999 411 1,410 345 602 947 ‘oh 1,460 
iS) 5 ne eae 534 UE 1,306 475 1,781 488 906 1,394 578 1,972 
ROOM ash iuce:ne Meme aus ts 544 702 1,246 461 1,707 520 959 1,479 613 2,092 
| S5YS). | See eee a oe 378 619 97 468 1,465 398 697 1,095 Bie 1,667 
(QoS) 22 een Ree eee 396 678 1,074 yl 7/ 1,591 374 770 1,144 662 1,806 
OO Oa thes. csicnce spate os 451 683 1,134 522 1,656 335 843 I 7As: 671 1,849 
OOH css. cette: 572 639 leeelit 512 Wp¢28 279 806 1,085 682 1,767 
| CLCY2 Sas ee 568 738 1,306 536 1,842 353 916 1,269 750 2,019 
{DS 0s SN nee eae 599 879 1,478 586 2,064 355 1,003 1,358 801 2,159 
WI OA Beetess geass oisers 702 1,051 ios 660 2,413 443 1,388 1,831 896 PHOT 
SIGS): 22a ane eRe Bee 869 Ito 2,020 724 2,744 604 1,736 2,340 974 3,314 
TOG OMA ec cskcsnictea mies 1,066 1,348 2,414 796 3,210 788 2,126 2,914 1,096 4,010 
AI OWMEM Ries veswcsxsrc hist 1,069 1,427 2,496 854 3,300 677 1,857 2,98 Use 3,690 
‘\G)exS): 5 an a 1,086 1,341 2,427 914 3,341 657 1,542 2,199 ese 3,431 
SSS) set eee eae 1,203 15323 2,526 985 Sonal LUE 1,828 2,600 1,306 3,906 
il SAS) A eee ee 1,284 1,268 ZOOL Wwe 3,664 997 2,226 33223 1,417 4,640 
SIA eee Rea Si 1,605 1,508 Onli eae 4,325 873 PW 2,994 1,483 4,477 
IZ ee 1,528 1,785 3,313 1,304 4,617 829 A 1) 2,948 1,657 4,605 
MOOI coe cas ccsvcsysctn ees 1,756 2,102 3,858 VW ioxey2 5,439 986 2,682 3,668 1,919 5,587 
SIAL 63 ee 2,184 2,029 4,713 1,899 6,612 1,425 3,020 4,950 2,310 7,260 
‘| PAS). 5) < Ae ae eta 2,619 3,205 5,824 2,198 8,022 1,569 Bos ooee 2,445 7,967 
“| SUAS)... gee ce 3,094 4,168 7,262 2,540 9,802 1,440 4,026 5,465 2,891 8,357 
DOUAMe teh, sc chsukaten te, 3,683 4,219 7,902 PRTC 10,674 1,659 4,422 6,081 3,216 9,297 
ISAS) 49) eae ae ee 4,058 4,440 8,498 2,972 11,469 1,544 4,635 6,178 3,596 9,774 
OA cette bake 5,437 5,470 10,907 3,388 14,296 1,664 O.000 7,320 3,895 UNS 
i930) aca ee 7,037 6,421 13,458 3,123 17,181 1,820 7,253 9,073 4,219 13,291 
Utilities Trade, finance and commercial services 
(Millions of dollars) 
LD ES ees onc wnt vee as 649 487 1,136 600 1,036 296 265 561 130 691 
'(SIESS) 1 ae Ae 1,086 676 1,762 640 2,402 327 284 611 138 749 
S57 co re 1,475 833 2,308 677 2,985 383 307 690 146 836 
HO SUM ocr sss tenats 1,405 748 ZOoS 650 2,803 396 309 705 146 851 
SES) eee eee ane 1,118 724 1,842 703 2,545 462 Sia 833 168 1,001 
SSO): a an ee 1,074 698 ae "13 2,485 466 409 875 168 1,043 
11S) 2 Seen a 1,088 610 1,698 Zs 2,421 451 396 847 162 1,009 
lI? 22a 982 619 1,601 734 2,335 438 422 860 164 1,024 
‘SIGS > ee ares oo yale 660 WATE 774 2,545 468 450 918 183 1,101 
OOM Se ccades heats. 1,332 We 2,059 822 2,88 1 548 494 1,042 195 1,237 
‘| SIG3S) oa ae oe 1,443 980 2,423 867 3,290 705 564 1,269 220 1,489 
BS OIE bar cosssuesy erat: 1,666 1,260 2,926 945 3,871 860 667 Usey27/ 248 WES 
ot ee 1,748 1,397 3,145 1,019 4,164 764 770 1,534 272 1,806 
S12 se ee ee 1,774 1,446 3,220 1,070 4,290 710 762 1,472 300 UL 
‘ISSS) AS ee rea ok Us) 1,586 3,305 Va wks) 4,418 704 952 1,656 299 1,955 
DOB ceeccissnsvcccereeas 2,044 1,584 3,628 1,218 4,846 760 985 1,745 323 2,068 
‘DY. Siey eee 2,228 1,760 3,988 1,318 5,306 901 1,014 1,995 324 2,239 
NSU ere eee P2 Stayl/ 1,872 4,229 1,424 5,653 1,212 1,430 2,642 355 2,997 
iA: Sarees eae 2,673 2,484 ty 1IkeM/ 1,617 6,774 1,685 i.e) 3,445 420 3,864 
SI/EE SS sence 3,154 3,087 6,241 2,002 8,243 2,184 2,145 4,329 510 4,839 
SYS) ost oe en re rn 4,403 3,630 8,033 2229 10,262 2,768 2,448 S216 591 5,807 
lDYS La ee 4,426 3,828 8,254 2,588 10,842 2,724 2,546 5,270 724 5,994 
"SI teen Cr ore 5,073 4,115 9,188 2,948 12,136 2,605 2,730 5,335 UTS 6,110 
‘S(3) ee 5,626 4,900 10,526 3,393 13,918 2)929 3,402 6,327 912 7,239 
‘SAS i nee Rees 6,100 5,784 11,883 3,679 15,562 3,726 4,028 7,754 942 8,696 
OOO MEN sath nts 6,803 6,166 12,968 4,021 16,990 4,139 4,587 8,726 ihO0ZS 9,751 


Reference Table 17 (continued) 
Private and Public Investment in Canada 


1955 — 1980 
Capital expenditures Capital expenditures 
Machinery Repair Machinery Repair 
Construc- and Sub- expendi- Construc- and Sub- expendi- 
Years tion equipment total tures Total tion equipment total tures Total 
Institutions Housing" 
(Millions of dollars) 
LISS ae. eee 367 41 408 49 457 1,397 ae 1,397 338 1,735 
1956rees Mae eee ere 309 43 402 52 454 1,547 = 1,547 355 1,902 
{ROLES ts <a saree ene 407 47 454 56 510 1,430 ae 1,430 383 1,813 
195 Beet aera: 457 on 514 ol Sf || 1,782 = 1,782 407 2,189 
1959s eres Secotet 479 57 536 59 595 Unis = leioe 431 2,188 
qi SelO)>. ans PRR ect 500 es 57S 71 644 1,456 —— 1,456 457 1,913 
SOOT iRaees cen, 536 81 617 78 695 1,467 = 1,467 484 1,951 
ISIS ye. eee pee preter one 729 105 834 76 910 1,587 = 1,587 513 2,100 
ISG 3a ve eee 757 116 873 US) 948 Ue aks: —_— Analo 544 22on 
NOGA es a eeee: 648 123 771 79 850 2,028 = 2,028 SET 2,605 
TOG Seen ery ee 867 145 1,012 82 1,094 2,133 == 2,133 618 PLT Sy, 
TIBOR scan eek 1,020 184 1,204 93 1,297 2,181 = 2,181 661 2,842 
NOG eee eee 1,107 208 Woks: Wake: 1,428 2,302 == 2,302 713 3,065 
NIOB Eee: cae 1,197 225 1,422 118 1,540 2,806 oe 2,806 780 3,586 
WIGS ee treme ee 1,134 209 1,343 133 1,476 3,384 — 3,384 844 4,228 
BOCA) 3s . RR PED 1,095 216 eu 134 1,445 3,138 ==> 3,138 871 4,009 
1 O/alleahe «Sauer teas 1,199 236 1,435 152 1,587 4,025 == 4,025 951 4,976 
Oi 2a. hes eee 993 225 1,218 168 1,386 4,820 — 4,820 1,051 5,871 
GUO AG hte ee REA ne 914 228 1,142 UES 1,316 5,978 == 5,978 1,188 Was 
| OAS Aa os See 1,064 PRS) 1,338 199 1,537 7,010 — 7,010 1,451 8,461 
1OVSR Is oer. eee: 1,191 293 1,484 224 1,708 7,114 — 7,114 1,576 8,690 
HIS WAS).....ca ae RRM er ats cae eae 1,168 317 1,485 256 1,741 10,853 —— 10,853 1,817 12,669 
RO tee RON pice eee 1,180 335 1,514 313 1,827 11,065 = 11,065 2,061 13,126 
OBR eae) nee, Te ish 362 1,542 344 1,886 11,450 —_ 11,450 2,329 13,780 
TOO aa rete. site 373 ilaou Sis) 2.126 11,482 — 11,482 2,671 14,153 
ES ol) 4 ees amtenann tame 1,492 389 1,881 411 2,292 11,530 = ios SOT 14,540 
Government departments Total 
(Millions of dollars) 

GS Sere eeccik eee ee 728 68 796 268 1,064 4,169 2,075 6,244 2,309 8,553 
UISTSNS) Sh aay SRR «Ac ee 932 80 1,012 282 1,294 yes 2,761 8,034 2,520 10,554 
1 O5iieeeiee caro 12025 85 He WO 288 1,398 5,784 2,933 8,717 2,624 11,341 
TOSS Bers. ce ees 1,014 104 Un ils! 314 1,432 5,830 ZOo4 8,364 2,614 10,978 
LOS Ope ae a Peet: 1,128 108 1,236 341 WO 5,709 2,708 8,417 2,881 11,298 
IS6ORT.2 eee, Wee 103 1,274 383 1,657 5,453 2,809 8,262 2,985 11,247 
NS el |e a co les 122 1,247 380 1,627 5,518 2,654 8,172 3,021 Vip Ie: 
NOG 2s tee Oe peat i, SIO) 128 1,258 388 1,646 5,787 2,928 8,715 3,161 11,876 
Ro .oxG Wee See Renee, eee 1,154 128 1,282 393 1,675 6,157 3,236 9,393 3,300 12,749 
NWO GARE ne eee cee 1,303 isyé 1,460 402 1,862 7,004 3,940 10,944 3,631 14,575 
NOG See eo meee 1,494 174 1,668 442 2,110 8,115 4,750 12,865 3,927 16,792 
196G6RR ss center 11, (AO 222 1,924 526 2,450 9,283 5,807 15,090 4,365 19,455 
URC Loi Al nan Aetenees hott uaar Un7Aeh 215 1,946 S73 Petsyi|S) 9,448 5,874 15,3822 4,700 20,022 
TOIGS aan. 60 cameneene: 1,679 230 1,909 604 Z2O8 9,909 5,546 15,455 5,018 20,473 
HES O1S oat, RO ho ee 1,908 205 Pe Ws 583 2,696 10,824 6,103 16,927 5,263 22,190 
VOTO MR eee eee 2,001 200 2,201 592 PRI Ss' 11,319 6,479 17,798 5,667 23,465 
BAS cil oe Seer = eae 2,443 aia 2,714 620 3,334 13,274 6,910 20, 184 6,060 26,244 
ARS 22 aly, Sete PATESS) 317 3,048 615 3,663 14,470 7,748 22,218 6,574 28,792 
LOS ee et ee 2,962 410 Sore 708 4,080 16,953 9,666 26,618 7,608 34,226 
1 Aaa once ane fed 3,754 Son 4,302 819 SnliZa PROSTATE Wa Waly 32,882 9,189 42,072 
ADS PES ees 4,392 633 51025 892 STS 24,055 14,162 38,216 1OnLOS 48,371 
1 OiOierre arcane. 4,440 607 5,047 960 6,007 28,144 15,492 43,636 Wa TAS 55,411 
OTE IR eee 4,865 648 fe} fay! 1,085 6,598 30, 130 16,467 46,598 13,170 59,767 
1 RSW hold a ee a ce 5,129 710 5,839 alone 6,990 31,912 18,448 50,360 14,695 65,055 
ANS AS nee nen eS conte 5,684 660 6,343 1,245 7,588 35,471 21,970 57,441 16,195 73,636 
TOS OV ee eee 5,976 725 6,701 1307 8,007 38,797 25,540 64,337 WTS 82,053 


Note: 1979 figures are actual, 1980 figures are preliminary actual. 

( Totals differ from housing expenditures as shown in reference tables 3 to 6, in that the national income and expenditure totals include selling costs, 
principally real estate commissions. 

Source: Statistics Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada, occasional, cat. 61-504; Statistics 

Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada, annual, cat. 61-206. 
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Reference Table 18 
Private and Public Investment in Canada 


- 1955 — 1980 

| Capital expenditures Capital expenditures 

Machinery Repair Machinery Repair 

' Construc- and Sub- expendi- Construc- and Sub- expendi- 

Years tion equipment total tures Total tion equipment total tures Total 
| 

Primary and construction industries Manufacturing 

| (Percentage distribution) 

“S513, eae 27.4 43.4 70.9 29.1 100.0 23.6 41.2 64.9 35. 1 100.0 
GES See eee 30.0 43.3 13:3 ZOOM 100.0 24.7 45.9 FASE 29.3 100.0 
SIS, ee ee 31.9 41.1 73.0 27.0 100.0 24.9 45.8 MOU 29:3 100.0 

SISt8) acoA eanenn Sones Zoe 42.3 68.1 31.9 100.0 23.9 41.8 65.7 34.3 100.0 

*NOLXS) cee eee See 24.9 42.6 67.5 S25 100.0 0). 7f 42.6 63.3 36.7 100.0 

BOGOR... .ncneteeectann Clee. 41.2 68.5 Sills 100.0 18.1 45.6 (SxS 7/ 36.3 100.0 
| IM ere oh ete Stios Sore S751 70.8 29.7 100.0 15.8 45.6 61.4 38.6 100.0 
MOO? 5s cccs.cscccssoesecesees 30.8 40.1 70.9 29.1 100.0 AAS 45.4 62.9 Sifaik 100.0 

BIGGRIN vss. sshctis Bove 29.0 42.6 71.6 28.4 100.0 16.4 46.5 62.9 Sf. 1 100.0 

BOD AMO oo. o.v chceaess 29.1 43.6 UALS ie 100.0 16.2 50.9 67.1 32.9 100.0 

BIOS Re occu vc anciss eerie: SH 41.9 73.6 26.4 100.0 18.2 52.4 70.6 29.4 100.0 

“NSTC IS) oe a Spe Sow 42.0 US 24.8 100.0 19.7 Sho, UTE 27/8: 100.0 

SOY) ee fee 31.9 42.6 (4:5 20 100.0 Hore SKS 68.7 Siles 100.0 
MOOS iecese ccc ectid enn. So 40. 1 72.6 27.4 100.0 19.1 44.9 64.1 35.9 100.0 

“SISS) ace eeeere eee 34.3 Shall 119 28.1 100.0 19.8 46.8 66.6 33.4 100.0 

10) (i a an 35.0 34.6 69.7 30.3 100.0 Zales 48.0 69.5 30.5 100.0 

ST Sie 34.9 72.0 28.0 100.0 19:5 47.4 66.9 33:1 100.0 

MO OMO kos ciccsn26 lesen eis) | 38.7 71.8 28.2 100.0 18.0 46.0 64.0 36.0 100.0 

OOM osc sesbecteces- 32.3 38.6 70.9 29.1 100.0 17.6 48.0 65.7 34:3 100.0 

OTA, ca ie ie ee 33.0 38.2 N83 Xs} if 100.0 19.6 48.6 68.2 Silks 100.0 

| SIEAS) 32.7 40.0 72.6 27.4 100.0 19.7 49.6 69.3 30.7 100.0 

iS ae ore eee S16 42.5 74.4 25.9 100.0 Vez 48.2 65.4 34.6 100.0 

ST) i ne er 34.5 39.5 74.0 26.0 100.0 17.8 47.6 65.4 34.6 100.0 

‘OW ASS <c anaes Seer ae 35.4 38.7 74.1 25.9 100.0 15.8 47.4 63.2 36.8 100.0 

OVO MeN eats este eens 38.0 Sishis 76.3 2000 100.0 14.8 50.4 65.3 34.7 100.0 

“21810 a Re 41.0 37.4 78.3 PANT 100.0 Ikeh7/ 54.6 68.3 31.7 100.0 

Utilities Trade, finance and commercial services 
(Percentage distribution) 
37.4 28. 1 65.4 34.6 100.0 42.8 38.4 81.2 18.8 100.0 
45.2 28. 1 73.4 26.6 100.0 43.7 37.9 81.6 18.4 100.0 
49.4 27.9 Wiles Deal 100.0 45.8 SOu/ 82.5 US 100.0 
50.1 26.7 76.8 23.2 100.0 46.5 SOnS 82.8 Mice 100.0 
43.9 28.4 12:4 27.6 100.0 46.2 Sifu 83.2 16.8 100.0 
43.2 28.1 TNS 2X8} 7/ 100.0 44.7 39.2 83.9 16.1 100.0 
44.9 25.2 70.1 29.9 100.0 44.7 39.2 83.9 16.1 100.0 
42.1 26.5 68.6 31.4 100.0 42.8 41.2 84.0 16.0 100.0 
43.7 25.9 69.6 30.4 100.0 42.5 40.9 83.4 16.6 100.0 
46.2 Coe TAs 28.5 100.0 44.3 39.9 84.2 15.8 100.0 
43.9 29.8 73.6 26.4 100.0 47.3 37.9 85.2 14.8 100.0 
43.0 S250) 15.6 24.4 100.0 48.5 SiA6 86.0 14.0 100.0 
42.0 33:5 PRE 24.5 100.0 42.3 42.6 84.9 1 1 100.0 
41.4 SESH I/ (oa 24.9 100.0 40.1 43.0 83.1 16.9 100.0 
38.9 6}5),8) 74.8 2082 100.0 36.0 48.7 84.7 15:3 100.0 
42.2 S251 74.9 Xs) 100.0 36.8 47.6 84.4 15.6 100.0 
42.0 Bore Vow 24.8 100.0 40.2 45.3 85.5 14.5 100.0 
41.7 Soul 74.8 2ore 100.0 40.4 47.7 88.2 1c 100.0 
39.5 36.7 TAS 23.9 100.0 43.6 45.5 89. 1 10.9 100.0 
38.3 37.4 Wisyth 24.3 100.0 45.1 44.3 89.5 10.5 100.0 
42.9 35.4 78.3 PATE 100.0 47.7 42.2 89.8 10.2 100.0 
40.8 3513 76.1 23.9 100.0 45.4 42.5 87.9 12a 100.0 
41.8 33.9 Tn 24.3 100.0 42.6 44.7 87.3 WATE 100.0 
40.4 Sor Ths) 24.4 100.0 40.4 47.0 87.4 12.6 100.0 
39.2 Sie 76.4 23.6 100.0 42.8 46.3 89.2 10.8 100.0 
40.0 36.3 76.3 PROMI 100.0 42.4 47.0 89.5 10.5 100.0 


Reference Table 18 (continued) 
Private and Public Investment in Canada 


1955 — 1980 
Capital expenditures Capital expenditures 
Machinery Repair Machinery Repair 
Construc- and Sub- expendi- Construc- and Sub- expendi- 
Years tion equipment total tures Total tion equipment total tures Total 
Institutions Housing") 
(Percentage distribution) 
1 eee ea eee 80.3 9.0 89.3 10.7 100.0 80.5 == 80.5 19%5 100.0 
1956s ose ee 19) 9.5 88.5 ES 100.0 81.3 = Bis 18.7 100.0 
RS ea Pe Renee neh ie 79.8 9.2 89.0 WO) 100.0 78.9 = 78.9 Pel 100.0 
NO SG Rees cee cre. eee 80.0 10.0 90.0 10.0 100.0 81.4 = 81.4 18.6 100.0 
TOSS Pee amet: 80.5 9.6 90.1 9.9 100.0 80.3 = 80.3 19.7 100.0 
1S OO We. sehr. eee rect 77.6 113 89.0 11.0 100.0 76.1 === 76.1 23.9 100.0 
RSLS MN oo ke tare tee era Taleo Wile 88.8 Wise 100.0 hore = Looe 24.8 100.0 
1962 Fees 3) eee 80.1 Wes 91.6 8.4 100.0 75.6 = TESS 24.4 100.0 
NOOS Cree ere. 79.9 12.2 92.1 7.9 100.0 159 — 75.9 24.1 100.0 
(S64 Feit. coe 76.2 14.5 90.7 oh} 100.0 77.9 — WTS) 22a 100.0 
HS Tots) inant een aeee Src 5. Pe 19.3 13.3 92.5 Ves 100.0 HUE == WES ZORS 100.0 
WICG WER ILY feces 78.6 14.2 92.8 IZ 100.0 ows = 76.7 23:3 100.0 
WOO See tanta ee WSS) 14.6 92.1 7.9 100.0 76.7 = 76.7 23.3 100.0 
IO OSes chk eee oll 14.6 92°3 en 100.0 78.2 == 78.2 21.8 100.0 
1OGO Mere eee 76.8 14.2 91.0 9.0 100.0 80 —_— 80.0 20.0 100.0 
LOT OR Be 8 2 3am LSB} 14.9 CO.7/ 9.3 100.0 78.3 — 78.3 P\.1/ 100.0 
1 Tele eta © cot eee 75.6 14.9 90.4 9.6 100.0 80.9 — 80.9 19.1 100.0 
NDZ Mee eon cra ena TAG 16.2 87.9 U1 100.0 82.1 == 82.1 WLS 100.0 
LISI REN soe oSeeeR nee at csr 69.4 17.3 86.7 Sk) 100.0 83.4 — 83.4 16.6 100.0 
NOTA Pere 7 ce ee 69.2 17.9 87.1 12.9 100.0 82.9 <= 82.9 lifes 100.0 
NOS Riera aera: ET We 86.9 13.1 100.0 B18 — 81.9 18.1 100.0 
WOO PRR. oe 67.1 18.2 8583 14.7 100.0 85.7 = 85.7 14.3 100.0 
Ose te tet ee 64.6 18.3 82.9 Uo 100.0 84.3 == 84.3 ies 7/ 100.0 
NOLS Beets hee 62.6 19.2 81.8 18.2 100.0 83.1 == 83.1 16.9 100.0 
US WASH sca oeehen rete Be. eae 64.8 WAS 82.4 17.6 100.0 81.1 —— 81.1 18.9 100.0 
NOS OME rues eee. 65.1 W700) 82.1 Was) 100.0 1953 — 79.3 20.7 100.0 
Government departments Total 
(Percentage distribution) 
68.4 6.4 74.8 PNG) (2 100.0 48.7 24.3 73.0 27.0 100.0 
72.0 6.2 78.2 21.8 100.0 50.0 26.2 76.1 23.9 100.0 
13:3 6.1 79.4 20.6 100.0 1G) 25.9 16.9 235 100.0 
70.8 7.3 78.1 alee 100.0 53al 23.1 TAs\7 23.8 100.0 
(ales) 6.8 78.4 21.6 100.0 SONS 24.0 74.5 Zoo 100.0 
Om 6.2 76.9 Zon 100.0 48.5 25.0 13:0 26.5 100.0 
69.1 Wed 76.6 23.4 100.0 49.3 ESSE 73.0 27.0 100.0 
68.7 Uae 76.4 23.6 100.0 48.7 24.7 73.4 26.6 100.0 
68.9 7.6 76.5 235 100.0 48.3 25.4 13.7 26:3 100.0 
70.0 8.4 78.4 Vas) 100.0 48.1 27.0 om 24.9 100.0 
70.8 8.2 79.1 20.9 100.0 48.3 28.3 76.6 23.4 100.0 
69.5 9.1 78.5 PS 100.0 47.7 29.8 77.6 22.4 100.0 
68.7 BLS eS Zea 100.0 47.2 29.3 76.5 23.5 100.0 
66.8 9:2 76.0 24.0 100.0 48.4 PA) hes 24.5 100.0 
70.8 7.6 78.4 PAS 100.0 48.8 PIS: 76.3 ESN Tf 100.0 
71.6 Ue 78.8 21.2 100.0 48.2 27.6 75.9 24.1 100.0 
[Sis 8.1 81.4 18.6 100.0 50.6 26:3 16.9 23.1 100.0 
74.6 oan 83.2 16.8 100.0 5OKS 26.9 TN 22.8 100.0 
72.6 10.0 82.6 17.4 100.0 49.5 28.2 HRS 2ene 100.0 
73.2 10.8 84.0 16.0 100.0 49.4 28.8 78.2 Zaks 100.0 
74.2 10.7 84.9 We) 1 100.0 49.7 29.3 79.0 21.0 100.0 
73.9 10.1 84.0 16.0 100.0 50.8 28.0 78.7 PE ihc) 100.0 
TSET/ 9.8 83.6 16.4 100.0 50.4 27.6 78.0 22.0 100.0 
Theky! 10.2 83.5 16.5 100.0 49.1 28.4 UA 22.6 100.0 
74.9 8.7 83.6 16.4 100.0 48.2 29.8 78.0 22.0 100.0 
74.6 9.1 83.7 16.3 100.0 47.3 Silt 78.4 Parlels) 100.0 


Note: 1979 figures are actual, 1980 figures are preliminary actual. 
() Totals differ from housing expenditures as shown in reference tables 3 to 6, in that the national income and expenditure totals include selling costs, 
principally real estate commissions. 


Source: Statistics Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada. 
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Reference Table 19 


Private and Public Investment by Region 


Capital Expenditures 


Note: 1979 figures are actual, 1980 figures are preliminary actual. 


( Includes the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Source: Statistics Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada. 


1955 — 1980 
Prince Edward New Atlantic 
| Years Newfoundland Island Nova Scotia Brunswick region Quebec 
| D 836852 836856 836863 836870 836940 836877 
(Millions of dollars) 
“ C1S\S) nee ee ee 89 21 164 168 442 1,546 
DISS) Ae a eer toe 94 24 183 186 487 1,851 
“SIS? soe eee 100 22 188 159 469 2,029 
SENS) ca 107 30 185 182 504 2,054 
SS) eee 115 37 226 203 581 2,094 
“1 S1N0) 146 37 234 180 597 2,007 
2185 Ser 184 38 224 171 617 2,008 
«SIGE ee ee 261 43 223 We 706 Zo: 
STGNS) cea oe 236 43 234 189 702 2,301 
CGY a ea ae 231 39 270 257 797 2,828 
“STAY sage eee 228 Dif 318 334 937 3,206 
ENS OMe sce scr taco 340 57 411 390 1,198 3,441 
SST, cakes ee een 360 46 463 378 1,246 3,203 
SSS) Sr 387 41 461 330 1,219 eyalyAs 
1 CS) case eee eee 395 44 5O2 392 1,383 3,376 
“C)7A0) See eee 503 54 607 471 1,635 3,418 
0) ae 678 73 628 497 1,876 4,150 
| SE SiR en eee ee 607 72 613 487 1,779 4,824 
D2) ee 634 124 825 636 DANG 5,826 
iSY/4 cee eae eee 698 118 893 976 2,685 7,398 
2) a oe re oe 714 118 922 og 2,913 9,170 
OO Meee swacsnaeattuet 829 111 1,041 il, Uae 3,159 9,813 
VAT) oes oneee eee eee Wai 130 1,040 Ti, es 3,038 10,702 
NS re cocci s2.a8 ares 784 WZ 1,190 1,310 3,456 10,794 
SAR) senda eee 1,035 201 1,323 1,652 4,211 11,854 
“S210 a eee 1,057 183 1,457 1,454 4,151 12,354 
Prairie British 
Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta region Columbia!) 
836884 83689 1 836898 836905 . 836947 
(Millions of dollars) 

PAPE 301 349 735 1,385 707 
2,842 364 485 901 1,750 1,089 
3,266 371 455 834 1,660 1,293 
3,104 409 477 890 Unie 925 
2,900 484 467 947 1,898 944 
2,856 487 474 946 1,907 895 
2,794 417 454 981 1,852 901 
3,054 424 513 937 1,874 927 
3,282 491 603 995 2,089 1,019 
3,747 528 648 1,100 2,276 1,296 
4,379 S383// 113 1,320 2,630 E71S 
5,289 651 921 iexeyo) 3,124 2,037 
5,416 714 959 1,667 3,340 2,139 
5,579 820 943 1,723 3,486 1,996 
6,307 901 7f15) 1,914 S510 2,291 
6,928 871 603 Shay 3,431 2,386 
7,460 812 664 2, 139 3,615 3,083 
8,237 970 824 2,383 4,177 3,201 
9,714 1,143 979 2,931 5,053 3,804 
11,816 1,379 1,262 3,831 6,472 Avo 
12,920 oct 1,780 5,007 8,308 4,905 
13,948 1,812 2,180 7,002 10,995 Once 
14,732 1,897 2,269 7,826 ESS 6,133 
15,561 2,018 2,393 9,431 13,842 6,706 
17,093 2,041 3,104 11,920 17,064 8,131 
18,861 1,981 3,276 14,374 19,631 10,414 
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Reference Table 20 
Private Investment Capital Expenditures Excluding Housing by Region” 
1961 — 1980 


Atlantic Prairie British 
Years Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia?) 


(Millions of dollars) 


4,841 Bol pees 1,591 too 531 
5,036 406 1,238 1,729 1,120 542 
bib 24. 394 1,319 1,838 UL euAs: 598 
6,685 466 1,656 2,220 1,504 840 
8,052 521 1,909 2,692 1,780 1,148 
9,781 702 2225 3,313 2,145 1,396 
9,709 742 1,970 6) 2ayi/ PROG: 1,436 
9,318 689 1 os Sul23 Coon 1,274 
10,087 841 1,846 3,619 PL GVS: 1,458 
Wily WAS O52 1,883 4,341 2,300 1,570 
12,010 1,185 2,141 4,377 2,282 2,024 
IS CZ 1,056 2,/19 4,696 2,744 1,916 
16,127 1,262 3,421 5,622 3,466 2,356 
20,232 1,492 4,468 7,058 A456 2,762 
24,594 1,597 5,880 8,363 Sy, TES) 2,978 
26,252 1,653 5,676 8,409 7,298 3,216 
28,505 1,681 6,320 8,989 7,905 3,610 
31,528 1,928 6,782 9,802 8,934 4,082 
38,960 2,538 7,797 Wil ae: WAZA 5,444 
NOS O Mere see 46,999 DIST 8,500 13,556 14,398 6,975 
(Per cent change) 
MOG 2a wee a oan, 4.0 20.4 ee 8.7 =8.¢ pe 
OGG at eet cca 9.7 2] 6.5 6.3 22.8 10.2 
(9642 See eee teas 21.0 18.2 2S 20.8 9.4 40.5 
NIG Re re, 20.4 11.8 16.8) Clee. ike! 36.7 
TIC ISioh es coerce eee ARS 34.6 16.5 Dou AAO)S 21.6 
NO Oi eke ten aietreeti ee te: = (0). 7/ 5.8 = lee = 7 7.4 2.9 
TOGG A ate tee en. = ALG) =f 2 =5,'8) = hy 3.4 — (ee 
ho oho eden neem toe es Ue 8.3 Zoe =)! 15.9 =e 14.7 
Of O Renee tet: 0 mee: ORS PaSy | 20) 20.0 =e) Vint! 
ANC WANN re Oe canta e ee 12.6 iE 7/ 0.8 (0)! 28.9 
OD epee Cane Aaa ae 9.3 = 10.9) 27.0 TERS 20.2 —5§3 
ABS AG cen io ee cement dn Ses ae 22.8 19.5 25.8 19.7 26.3 22.9 
Hea Senta eames 2035 18.2 30.6 2555 XB) IS Vive 
AC Ao tet a. een ene 21.6 eal 31.6 18.5 29.7 7.8 
RO WA SHEN. tet eee Ue 6n7 hs) =8)5 OS 26.4 8.0 
OWA an eee ee ek ene 8.6 Ws Wes 6.9 8.3 12ks 
‘LO 7G emer a a oer ct 10.6 WAh7/ as 9.0 13.0 13a 
OTS) cae ae ed aye cee 23.6 31.6 15.0 16.4 hl d 33.4 
1.95 0) eee ar Me eee 20.6 Zales 9.0 18.8 22.3 28. 1 


Note: 1979 figures are actual, 1980 figures are preliminary actual. 
(1) Total private and public expenditures minus housing, institutions and government departments. 
(2) includes the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Source: Statistics Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada. 
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Reference Table 21 


Dwelling Starts, Completions and Under Construction 


1947 — 1980 
Starts 
Centres 

of 5,000 

population Other 
Years and over'@) areas 
240) nes n.a. na. 
SANG: see 57,671 32,523 
“1 SANG): sae 58,370 32,139 
|S} 0) anes 68,599 23982 
“213116 re 47,374 e205 
‘| S62 2 re 63,443 19,803 
[360 80,313 22,096 
26s). 89,755 PX TIME 
“ONG, oe ae 97,386 40,890 
‘Sey ae Se 87,309 40,002 
{DS ee 84,875 37,465 
BOSOM cco kt 121,695 42,937 
“Si. 2 Sarre 105,991 35,354 
POCO ey ovccneenete 76,687 SZamlifal 
BOG Mee cect 92,741 32,836 
HOG? eee 104,279 25,816 
Gai oe See 120,950 27,674 
“SCY Se 136,206 29,452 

138,779 27,786 

108,434 26,040 

131,858 S220 

162,267 34,611 

169,739 40,676 
‘SAO RS S aeeeee e 150,999 39,529 
‘Sik 180,948 52,705 
‘SASS ae eet 206,954 42,960 
‘CVS 2) re 211,543 56,986 
SiC ae 169,437 52,686 
OPO MAG esc sous ons 181,846 49,610 
BOWO tek... 209,762 63,441 
Sie 200,201 45,523 
“ICTS 5 te ee 178,678 48,989 
{SA ae tay We 45,332 
S180) 5 re 125,013 33,588 


Total 


74,300 
90, 194 
90,509 


92,531 
68,579 
83,246 
102,409 
113,527 


138,276 
27S 
122,340 
164,632 
141,345 


108,858 
125,577 
130,095 
148,624 
165,658 


166,565 
134,474 
164,123 
196,878 
210,415 


190,528 
233,653 
249,914 
268,529 
222,123 


231,456 
273,203 
245,724 
227,667 
197,049 


158,601 


Centres 
of 5,000 
population 
and over'?) 


Completions 


Other 
areas 


(Number of units) 


44,600 
48,006 
60,262 


62,847 
61,167 
54,346 
73,375 
80,593 


93,942 
95,152 
80,995 
107,839 
108,059 


90,513 
83,148 
100,447 
101,529 
123,902 


125,475 
135, 134 
120,163 
136,337 
159,089 


138,576 
155,892 
192,984 
197,513 
202,989 


170,325 


178,604 
140,996 


27,600 
28,091 
PETE IIL | 


26, 168 
20,143 
18,741 
23,464 
21,372 


33,987 
40,548 
36,288 
38,847 


Total 


101,965 


W270, 828 
135, 700 
117,283 
146,686 
145,671 


123,757 
115,608 
126,682 
128,191 
150,963 


153,037 
162,192 
149,242 
170,993 
195,826 


175,827 
201,232 
232,227 
246,581 
257,243 


216,964 
236,249 
251,789 
246,533 
226,489 


176, 168 


Under construction”) 


Centres 
of 5,000 
population 
and over!) 


101,786 
WNf22 
82,616 

106,834 

114,386 


123,901 
145,885 
163,318 
174,852 
138,360 


146,517 
168,282 
158,216 
135,239 
103,414 


84,195 


Total 


42,200 
56,456 
59,503 


60,538 
45,926 
55,689 
59,923 
68,641 


79,339 
68,579 
72,573 
88, 162 
81,905 


65,773 
73,583 
76,153 
96,613 
107,718 


119,854 

88,621 
102,716 
126,638 
137,357 


148,185 
WEL el 
188,630 
207,236 
168,406 


176,599 
204,286 
185,599 
164,702 
128,601 


105,780 


Note: Data for 1962 to 1966 are based on 1961 Census area definitions, for 1967 to 1971 on 1966 Census area definitions and since 1972 on 1971 Census 


area definitions. 
() At end of period. 


(2) Data for years after 1967 based on areas of 10,000 population and over. 


Source: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics. 
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Reference Table 22 


Dwelling Starts and Completions, by Type 


1947 — 1980 
Starts Completions 
Semi- Semi- 
detached detached 
Single and Apart- Single and Apart 
Years detached duplex Row ments Total detached duplex Row ments Total 
(Number of units) 

NGA eee cecens n.a n.a n.a n.a 74,263 n.a n.a n.a n.a 72,218 
WGAS Rees 73,399 7,488 1,810 7,497 90,194 61,787 4,560 1,607 8,143 76,097 
1949 Hee eo cee Halse 7,036 11,548 90,509 68,966 7,309 485 11,473 88,233 
1O5O Pace nee 68,675 8,664 631 14,561 925531 68,685 1;376 145 12,809 89,015 
KEE eran 53,002 5,658 54 9,865 68,579 60,366 7,568 585 V2e7 OH 81,310 
Ns eee ce os 60,696 5,360 299 16,891 83,246 55,967 5,314 99 ako. 73,087 
1O5Giee eee 70,782 7,202 553 23,872 102,409 68,916 7,714 372 19,837 96,839 
NODA Ree Wess: 78,574 6,498 1,000 27,455 1135527 71,760 6,098 1,065 23,042 101,965 
WKS Sve besa: keene 99,003 10,606 1,909 26,758 138,276 90,553 8,278 1,547 CROOK 127,929 
ISSO meee 2: 90,620 9,441 2,263 24,987 WTA salal 95,656 11,872 PRISH 26,035 135,700 
LO Siaer wees £28 82,955 9,272 2,214 27,899 122,340 81,096 8,464 2350 25,373 117,283 
1958 aera 104,508 10,713 2,457 46,954 164,632 96,830 10,004 2,226 37,626 146,686 
TOSS ieee ston: 92,178 10,468 1,908 36,791 141,345 95,455 10,923 2,308 36,985 145,671 
NSCOR es OVAi/al 9,699 2,301 29,687 108,858 Tash Vals 9,911 1,616 C47, 123,750 
AOC Bere 76,430 11,650 1,864 35,633 1Z25:5707 76,171 10,593 2,019 26,825 115,608 
19624 wc, ok 74,443 10,975 3,742 40,935 130,095 75,593 Wi C22 2,451 36,716 126,682 
1969 eae ae. 77,158 7,891 3,895 59,680 148,624 71,585 7,150 3,487 45,969 128,191 
HOGA Se. 77,079 8,706 4,755 TASe ike 165,658 76,225 8,091 3,861 62,786 150,963 
196 Sie. 75,441 7,924 5,306 77,894 166,565 75,104 8,730 4,097 65,106 153,037 
196 One =. 70,642 7,281 5,000 Sil OOn 134,474 73,858 7,707 6,412 74,215 162,192 
190 faerie: 72,534 9,939 7,392 74,258 164,123 73,631 9,089 5,431 61,091 149,242 
1968 see eae. 75,339 10,114 8,042 103,383 196,878 74,640 10,098 7,896 78,359 170,993 
(SCO eee oe 78,404 10,373 10,721 110,917 210,415 78,584 10,483 7,827 98,932 195,826 
GISAOM <sceane eer 70,749 10,826 17,055 91,898 190,528 66,615 9,066 11,473 88,673 175,827 
1b Roe. 98,056 She Sal 15,659 106, 187 233,653 82,978 i onis) 16,795 88,941 201,232 
Ae. coer S570 13,649 16,980 103,715 249,914 106,508 13,184 14,416 98,119 232,228 
IASG Be eae eee ISarooe ey 26hs' 17,291 106,451 268,529 122,696 13,479 14,832 95,574 246,581 
OVA aR ts, 122,143 11,023 14,932 74,025 222,123 129,704 12,509 19,225 95,805 257,243 
URSTAS)- vranenonce 123,929 15,403 21,763 70,361 231,456 113,409 12,303 16,095 LONST 216,964 
IS7G ee: 134,313 15,890 33,676 89,324 273,203 128,623 15,160 PA WA 71,294 236,249 
RSA Pe eee 108,403 18,373 26,621 92,327 245,724 117,792 17,281 Sih 56i 85,155 251,789 
1ST S eee 110,029 19,932 20,379 WSL 227,667 106,195 19,155 26,644 94,539 246,533 
TOTO eee aes 109,117 16,296 13,249 58,387 197,049 bl OS: 18,071 18,860 77,453 226,489 
(980 eee: 87,721 11,149 11,402 48,329 158,601 90,720 1IG:075 13,398 Yep OAS) 176, 168 


Note: See Note to Table 21. 


Source: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics; Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Housing in Canada. 
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Reference Table 23 
Manufacturers’ Inventories, Shipments and Orders 
1961 — 1980 


Manufacturing Durable manufacturing 
Total Stock 
New inven- to New 
Ship- orders Unfilled tories sales Ship- orders Unfilled 
Years ments received orders held ratio") ments received orders 
310000 310060 310106 310152 310022 310082 310128 
D 310030 310083 310129 310175 310052 310105 310151 


(Millions of dollars) 


ROOM c...-....- 1,953 1,985 1,960 4,529 aoe 769 792 1,526 
HOO? «........ 2,149 2,158 2,177 4,867 2.26 883 894 1,747 
HOS .......... 2,335 2,344 PA ARS )S) 5,085 2.18 988 995 1,784 
1964.......... PRS (A 2,601 2,497 5,436 aan Ws VAST 2,069 
00 .......... 2,824 2,867 2,950 9,952 2.11 1,281 1,318 2,491 
OOO |......:.- 3,109 3,181 3,656 6,475 2.08 1,421 1,489 3,141 
ieee 3,246 3,241 4,025 7,408 2.28 1,478 1,475 3,513 
1968 .........- 3,505 3,508 4,794 7,446 22 1,633 1,628 3,384 
BIO9 8 .2...... 3,828 3,885 4,345 8,064 2am 1,811 1,865 3,705 
POO F ons. 3,865 3,849 4,722 8,611 2.23 1,785 1,767 3,860 
i a 4,189 4,215 4,834 8,643 2.08 OM US 3,954 
HOW oo 5...0.-: 4,687 4,736 5,049 S$) IS Wesyis 2 apy 2,265 4,097 
HOLS.......-.. 5,563 5,793 6,707 10,420 1.88 2,638 2,848 5,567 
OMAN cess. 6,871 US 10,063 13,674 £99 3,136 3,386 8,699 
) AS ieee 7,372 1,290 10,818 16,350 2.22 3,346 3,284 9,594 
GO7Oe...:.. 8,190 8,117 10,043 17,420 2.13 3,749 3,667 8,807 
OME nn... 9,083 952i 10,741 18,943 2.09 4,169 4,284 9,381 
HOS 5 ...... 10,771 11,028 12,737 20,873 1.94 5,010 5,235 11,035 
HOO. ....... 12,644 12,913 16,418 24,824 1.96 5,809 6,061 14,366 
700. ........ 13,816 13,906 18,803 29,311 Hy \ 6,051 Cring 16,649 


(1) Ratio of total inventories held to shipments. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Inventories, Shipments and Orders in Manufacturing Industries, monthly, cat. 31-001. 


Non-durable manufacturing 


Ship- 
ments 


310021 
310051 


New 
orders Unfilled 
received orders 


310081 310127 
310104 310150 


1,193 434 
1,264 430 
1,350 415 
1,450 428 
1,549 459 
1,692 515 
1,766 512 
1,880 577 
2,020 640 
2,082 863 
2,218 880 
2,471 952 
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Reference Table 24 
Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry 


1950 — 1980 
Cis 7si =. 100) 
Real Mines, Manufacturing 
Real domestic quarries 
domestic product less and oil Non- 
Years product Agriculture agriculture wells Total durable Durable Construction 
100102 100103 100206 100106 100116 100213 100214 100172 

D 100441 100442 100545 100445 100455 100552 100553 100511 
1950 aoe mene 30:9 63.4 34.3 21.6 34.5 36.9 32.1 35.5 
RRS Foy lf ars eer bee 38.7 72.4 36.6 24.3 STES 38.7 36.2 35.8 
NOD Zee se eee 41.7 88.6 38.8 219 38.9 39.8 Sad 40.6 
195 3H cee 43.4 81.0 41.2 28.2 41.7 42.6 40.8 45.5 
O54 iiss co. eee 42.8 62.2 41.6 31.3 40.8 43.3 38.2 46.7 
WOOD meee ets ee 47.2 76.8 45.5 37.0 44.7 46.5 43.1 51.9 
OS Gemeente fa) a) 81.6 49.5 43.0 48.9 50.2 47.6 58.4 
1957S eee is)} 6) 68.6 50.6 47.2 48.8 51.4 46.2 63.5 
TODS Bee. F ec eee 52.4 Oa ile 47.9 47.9 52.3 43.5 (e}5}, 7/ 
195 Geers aca Som 73.7 54.4 54.2 51.4 35.) 46.9 62.5 
TOGO Fer. cen Sere 56.4 alee Ore 54.3 52.3 57.4 47.1 61.4 
NOG Tere cess cme W/S 66.8 SM forZ B15): 7/ 54.4 60.2 48.6 63.3 
Roepe Rarer conan 61.6 81.6 60.8 59.6 59.4 64.0 54.8 66.5 
MOG Stee hearers 65.0 Sis 63.9 62.2 63.4 67.3 59.5 67.8 
WOOARReee too eee 69.4 82.8 68.9 67.0 69:5 72.6 66.2 73.7 
1OCS oc): eee 74.5 85:3 74.0 70.5 75.8 76.5 LOO 81.5 
TOG GRR .co. eee TEKS 96.7 78.8 74.1 81.5 81.6 81.5 88.5 
TOG 7eeee Braces 82.3 78.9 82.4 UL) 83.9 84.0 83.9 Sat 
1968 3ee ee... eee 86.9 Bor 87.0 86.2 89.1 88.4 89.7 90.1 
LOGS ee: Js aera S272 90.6 92:3 86.9 95.8 94.8 96.8 O259 
TOAO MR lace eee 94.4 89.0 94.6 98.7 94.5 SI5),7/ 93.2 90.9 
ASIA esate eee teem ns 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
NOU 2A eR wernt 105.5 88.5 106. 1 106.5 107.1 107.3 107.0 102.4 
ILS WAS Ea ereeteereen tes 113.6 SIL T/ 114.3 119:3 WiliZ6 114.6 120.6 107.5 
TO TA Sree ate 119.0 89.8 120.0 Wifes 122.0 Wes 126.5 112.6 
SO 7Oieeencs. cco comer 119.8 98.0 120.6 WOR 14.3 112.0 116.6 116.7 
USAGI act nsenumeesoccihec 126.2 105.0 126.9 109.8 120.6 118.7 122.4 122.8 
RSI AT ie, Ma Pele te 35.5 to 1297 105.8 130.6 114.3 W222 120.4 124.1 121.8 
NOES eer ne renc meets 134.3 110.1 13531 106.9 129%2 127.2 131.3 120.8 
KEW AS sce cra Aten cabae ne: 138.5 108. 1 139.5 116.3 134.2 133.8 134.5 123.2 
VIS Opens nent 138.9 109.2 1399 118.3 1skOL7/ 132.7 128.6 124.9 
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Reference Table 24 (continued) 
Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry 
1950 — 1980 

#1971 = 100) 


Electric Trans- Community, 
power, portation, Finance, business Public 
gas and storage and Trade insurance and administration 
water COMMU Ser a Se ee and real personal and 
~ Year utilities nication Total Wholesale Retail estate service defence 
D 100169 100173 100183 100184 100186 100196 100197 100204 
100508 100512 100522 102523 100525 100535 100536 100543 
RD (et oe de Esecane 18.2 31.9 36.6 32.0 39:5 38.2 35.0 n.a. 
| OE eee 20.6 35.0 37.0 34.6 38.6 41.2 36.6 n.a. 
| SOPs eae eee 22.2 36.9 39.5 36.8 41.2 43.0 38.3 n.a. 
° SSS), ok cee eee 23.3 37.4 42.1 38.9 44.2 44.8 39.7 n.a. 
BDSG Reese. sai cane ences 25.3 36.5 42.6 39.2 44.8 47.2 40.5 n.a. 
S56), SAeaSe eee 28.4 41.4 47.5 44.3 49.6 49.0 41.5 n.a. 
ROOM Abii es eos Ss 46.2 51.8 48.9 53.6 50.5 44.0 n.a. 
SB  espercereereeeeeee 33.8 46.4 51.8 48.4 54.0 54.1 45.4 n.a. 
| (CIES) 6 ete 37.0 44.8 53.0 49.3 55.4 3) 1/ 47.1 n.a. 
S15 48) sos eareauonss seen 41.8 48.4 56.5 54.3 58. 1 58.2 49.7 n.a. 
| 9180) saccade 45.3 49.8 56.6 93.9 58.5 60.4 SiIlod/ n.a. 
“216 eodccee ee eee 47.9 53. 1 58.0 55.4 59.8 62.7 53.4 74.6 
1 Cyan ro eee 50.5 5St7 61.8 Beh 63.5 65.1 SOM, 76.7 
SSC) 0 See 53.5 SS), 64.9 62.9 66.2 67.5 60.5 Wiles 
SOA ee fo ccsves laces ts 58.0 64.4 69.8 69.4 70.1 Hiss 64.9 TAS}. 7/ 
1 SOS): sacccgee dae ee aoe 62.4 69.2 USS 76.2 75.0 USS: 69.7 80.0 
OOO Me foes oir. 67.9 73.1 80.2 81.8 Ei. 78.8 75.0 82.7 
‘8. ilecdssae eee 72.6 WES 83.7 84.5 83.1 81.7 81.4 86.8 
A STEXS):,. 5 ssbgseeee Reena 78.2 82.8 87.14 87.7 86.6 86.7 3h9).,// 89.1 
‘OS). Aacdpeeeeee eee 85.4 89.0 S)ao O28), iS) 0) 92.4 91.6 91.6 
OAD) Aye eee 93.3 94.2 93.2 93.9 92.6 94.6 as, 95.2 
1/174 a cegoeeaceer eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
“(CE er ccna eee 111.4 107.0 109.2 108.1 110.0 106.0 104.2 104.3 
USAC) Scan eee 120.7 116.3 118.9 Wie) 119.6 114.7 108.8 109.8 
CL eee 130.2 124.0 128.0 126.6 129.0 120.6 115.0 114.0 
CV AS) it eae ee 130.7 126.9 128.8 121.8 133.8 127.8 W199 WKS 
‘LOD. once ee 142.6 134.4 134.9 126.3 140.8 135:5 126.3 123.0 
"SUT cece ee eee nee Tous 141.5 135.9 12557 143.0 : 143.3 130.4 126.1 
DAS), jee 158.9 147.6 140.6 130.5 147.7 148.6 iste 12971 
TAS ee ae 168.7 156.5 144.6 cts), // 150.8 153.4 137.7 128.6 


“S(S0) sccoascs Pee eee 173.3 159M 141.8 131.3 149.1 159.3 139.2 128.7 


Source: Statistics Canada, Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry, 1971 = 100, occasional, cat. 61-510; Statistics Canada, Indexes of Real Domestic 
Product by Industry, monthly, cat. 61-005. 
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Durable Construction 


Manufacturing 
Non 
durable 


1.4 


—4.4 


—0.8 


Total 


quarries 
and oil 
wells 


Mines, 
(Per cent change) 


Real 
domestic 
product less 
agriculture 


Agriculture 


Real 


domestic 
product 


Changes in the Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry 


Reference Table 25 
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Reference Table 25 (continued) 
Changes in the Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry 


1950 — 1980 

Electric Community, 

power, Finance, business Public 

gas and Transportation, Trade insurance and administration 

water sad  ——————— a = Sr and real personal and 
Years utilities communication Total Wholesale Retail estate service defence 

(Per cent change) 

‘0 a Weer SH 7.3 3.9 oat ays) 3.2 n.a. 
‘SEV ia eee ee 9:7 1a 8.1 —2.3 US, 4.6 n.a. 
‘Qsy28 eee 7.8 5.4 6.8 6.4 6.7 4.4 4.6 n.a. 
BOOGIE cocci ce: 5.0 1.4 6.6 5a/, 7.3 4.2 SS 7/ n.a. 
Re er 8.6 —2.4 ee 0.8 1.4 5.4 2.0 n.a. 
iI SYS}S) eae eee 12:3 13.4 ipleo) 13.0 10.7 3.8 2.5 n.a. 
BOC eee 10.9 11.6 9.1 10.4 8.1 Sh 6.0 n.a. 
“Eas See 7.3 0.4 0.0 — 1.0 ON, Tf a2 n.a. 
TOD Beer cackeccens 9.5 —3.4 2.3 1.9 2.6 3.0 SHif n.a. 
“NSIS ) a Sees 13.0 8.0 6.6 10.1 4.9 4.5 SS) n.a. 
|S0) See 8.4 2.9 0.2 —0.7 0.7 3.8 4.0 n.a. 
iS ae aie 6.6 2:5 2.8 Zane. 3.8 3.3 n.a. 
S322. eee 5.4 4.9 6.6 6.8 6.2 3.8 6.2 2.8 
BIOS. fees coccsncsee 5.9 6.1 5.0 6.2 4.3 3.7 6.7 1.0 
Se eee 8.4 9.0 7.6 10.3 a9 CLS) 7:3 ales: 
MOOD iy csc 7.6 7.4 8.3 9.8 7.0 5.0 7.4 Uz 
Sot. 8.8 5.6 6.1 Th-ss aS) 4.4 7.6 3.4 
(SOC eee 6.9 6.6 4.4 3.3 S| 3.7 8.5 5.0 
HOD OMe 02: ll 6.3 4.1 3.8 4.2 6.1 5.3 2.6 
HOGG oe... enc.0<s-- 9.2 15 5.3 Oo, out 6.6 6.9 2.8 
“1STAQ) eis aera 9.3 5.8 1.6 1.3 1.8 2.4 4.3 3.9 
Al eee Wo 6.2 7.3 6.5 8.0 BLU 4.7 5.0 
WA ae 11.4 7.0 9.2 8.1 10.0 6.0 4.2 4.3 
OAS Ores a2, 8.3 8.7 8.9 9.1 8.7 8.2 4.4 SS! 
‘(SA £9 6.6 Tell 7.4 7.9 Sat Oni 3.8 
Orcs shia, 0.4 2.3 0.6 —3.8 Sf 6.0 4.3 4.9 
ic. en 9.1 a3) 4.7 3.7 5.2 6.0 5.3 2.8 
IQ ee 6.5 5.3 0.7 —0.5 1.6 5.8 3.2 2.5 
ish 3 4.7 4.3 3.9 3.8 3.3 3.7 3.6 2.4 
SAY 6.2 6.0 2.8 4.0 Za 3:2 1.9 —0.3 
BS) erce acan.e:. 2.7 ile —1.9 —3.2 —1.1 3.8 tb 0.1 


Source: Statistics Canada, Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry (1971 = 100). 
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Reference Table 26 
Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Major Industrial Grouping 


1950 — 1980 
(1971 = 100) 
Commercial Goods- Index 
industries Goods- producing Service- Non- of 
Commercial less producing industries producing commercial industrial 

Years industries agriculture industries less agriculture industries industries production 

100210 100211 100207 100208 100209 100212 100205 
D 100549 100550 100546 100547 100548 100551 100544 
O50 Biren hereete 35.7 33.9 35.4 32.0 36.3 n.a. 30.9 
UO Silrecten ee 38.5 36.2 38.8 34.7 38.4 n.a. 33.8 
NOS 2p re, 41.3 38. 1 42.1 36.4 40.8 n.a. 35.2 
NOS Seer ree te 43.0 40.4 43.8 39.3 42.8 n.a 37.8 
WO 5 Agree hon 42.1 40.8 41.8 39.5 43.6 n.a 37.8 
OS Oper eccnee, 46.8 44.8 47.3 43.8 46.8 n.a 41.9 
NOS Opec: seesec: sy11@ 49.1 52.0 48.6 50.0 n.a 46.3 
IS OYCP cssccnte pcetanecteeee Shel 50. 1 SINS 49.6 2 na 47.1 
NOS See eer, Sil 50.4 52.3 49.6 O2.2 n.a 46.8 
1O5 ORE ey cio e. 54.6 53io 54.8 SVT 90: | n.a 50.8 
196 OP er ee 55.8 54.6 56.0 53.7 56.4 na BRS, 
ASIEN: scoehbeecorermne O70 56.5 56.6 55.6 58.3 61.0 54.0 
MOO 2g ects: 61.1 60.2 61.8 60.0 OllkS 64.0 58.6 
NGOS Fe rete. 64.6 63.4 6597 63.4 64.3 67.0 62.3 
OOARE earnest 69.3 68.6 70.2 69. 1 68.7 70.2 68.0 
USS) cen tamresracerers 74.6 74.1 76.0 UDZ 73.1 73.3 73.8 
USE 8)coendbemestaneen ieee 79.8 EO 82.1 80.8 77.4 LUsS 79.2 
SNS arsonceneancucteye 82.1 82.2 82.8 83.2 81.9 83.3 82.3 
(LOG mere eens 86.7 86.8 88.0 88.2 86.0 87.6 87.6 
ARCLELS eee eens 92.3 92.3 93.4 93.7 ilo O2mi 93.6 
HIMSJIAG). seer omeepect ates 94.1 94.3 94.2 94.7 94.5 96.0 94.9 
Ufa heise acetone eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ANS EA 2S a cus-cer oer 106.2 107.0 104.9 106.3 106.0 102.6 1075 
OTS Te te tr era 115.4 116.4 114.3 116.1 113.2 105.9 118.1 
NSIS spakacontaaeaenere W2 Vez 122.6 117.6 120.1 11959 109.0 122.2 
US ASY -tsonbceheen eonce WZ W225) 113.3 114.7 124.3 eas 114.9 
Ane WAS): scares eenbunneere 128.6 129.6 OR 121.0 130.6 115.6 WZ ee 
UNSW ATA ssescrsrahaeincee Ato 132.5 133.7 121.8 123.2 135.2 VUE 123.9 
US TAS Wesco. Oe eet sac 137.7 148.9 125.8 WZ 140.0 119.4 129.0 
IAS HAS) cer et CaERCBencee 142.7 144.2 130.5 132.5 143.9 119.8 135.0 
19SOUR eo 143.2 144.7 (282 131.1 145.4 120.0 132.9 
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Reference Table 26 (continued) 
Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Major Industrial Grouping 
1950 — 1980 


Commercial Goods- 
industries Goods- producing Service- 
Commercial less producing industries producing 
_ Years industries agriculture industries less agriculture industries 

(Per cent change) 
Ue 6.9 8.3 8.1 5.2 
Une 6.8 9.6 8.4 5.8 
las Ore 8.5 4.9 6.3 
4.4 6.0 4.0 8.0 4.9 
—2.1 1.0 —46 0.5 1.9 
Wasa. 9.8 1352 10.9 (es 
9.0 9.6 9.9 11.0 6.8 
0.2 2.0 — 1.0 al 2.4 
1.6 0.6 1.6 0.0 2.0 
SZ 6.2 4.8 6.3 5.6 
eae Psi Zee 1.9 2.4 
22 eh) 1.4 Gis) 3.4 
We 6.5 9.2 7.9 Sat 
Sydh 5.3 6.3 5a, 4.9 
es) 8.2 6.8 9.0 6.8 
LO 8.0 8.3 8.8 6.4 
7.0 6.6 8.0 eo: 529 
2.9 4.0 0.9 3.0 SH, 
5.6 5.6 6.3 6.0 5.0 
6.5 6.3 Ont 6.2 6.0 
2.0 (ez 0.9 ila 3.6 
6.3 6.0 6.2 5.6 5.8 
6.2 7.0 4.9 6.3 6.0 
8.7 8.8 9.0 9.2 6.8 
5.0 513 258) 3.4 5:9 
0.2 =O —3.7 —4.5 Cali 
5.8 5.8 5.6 SS Sal 
3.0 3:2 1.8 1.8 che) 
3.9 3.9 3.3 re. 3.6 
3.6 3.8 3.7 4.2 2.8 
0.4 0.3 — 1.0 —1.1 1.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, Index of Real Domestic Product by Industry (1971 = 100). 
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Reference Table 27 
Main Components of the Labour Market”) 


1966 — 1980 
Immigrants 
Population Labour force Employment destined to 
15 years ot a Lk ae Le LS Unem- Total the labour 
Years and over Total Male Female Total Male Female ployment immigration force 
D 767284 767285 767417 767549 767286 767418 767550 767287 55 66 
— 767606 767681 767748 767608 767683 767750 767609 
(Thousands of persons) 
TAS [3] oy soe SE 13,083 7,493 Sah 2,346 7,242 4,975 2,267 251 195 99 
1 LSI eee mane arene 13,444 1,047 5,261 2,485 7,451 5,058 2,393 296 223 120 
[kets aces meantime 13,805 7,951 5,354 2,597 7,593 Sy AKG 2,483 358 184 95 
NGG O Bere tenis 14,162 8,194 5,465 2,728 7,832 5,230 2,601 362 162 84 
NOVO eT oa eay 14,528 8,395 BS) 1 2,824 7,919 5,260 2,660 476 148 78 
TSA litre ener rae 14,872 8,639 5,667 2,972 8,104 5,329 PTTES: 535 122 61 
RIS TTA Ze 2 tana > 15,186 8,897 5,797 3,100 8,345 5,460 2,885 553 122 59 
OG Ree eee eee leyoe 9,276 5,973 3,303 8,761 5,678 3,083 515 184 92 
ARS ela Pe an Bic 15,924 9,639 6,163 3,477 9,125 5,870 S205 514 218 106 
Oe ete cesar: 16,323 9,974 6,294 3,680 9,284 5,903 3,381 690 188 81 
NOL Gites: csr res. 16,706 10,206 6,369 SHEIGI/ 9,479 5,965 S515 727 149 61 
NO Feed etn os 17,057 10,498 6,505 3,993 9,648 6,031 3,617 850 115 48 
OS ip meten, Bak. sass ok 17,382 10,882 6,650 4,232 9,972 6,148 3,824 911 86 35 
TYAS) axnaeeaniemes tne 17,691 VW AOA 6,799 4,408 10,369 6,347 4,022 838 ie 48 
1OGORE Vee tec 18,005 Wie? 6,909 4,613 10,655 6,430 4,225 867 142 63 
(Per cent change) (Change) 
2.8 3.4 ne. 5.9 2.9 ne 5.6 45 28 20 
PATf 2.6 1.8 4.5 1.9 1.0 3.8 62 —39 —24 
2.6 Bis 1 2.1 S(0; Sul PLS: 4.8 4 —22 =| 
2.6 25 1:9 Sto ed 0.6 BS! 114 —14 —7 
2.4 2.9 ey Oe 23 les 4.3 59 —26 = 16 
ml 3.0 Za3 4.3 3.0 2s 4.0 18 0) —2 
2.2 4.3 3.0 6.5 5.0 4.0 6.9 — 38 62 3C 
2.6 3.9 Oe: ‘S22 4.2 3.4 5.6 —1 34 14 
45) CHS) Zell 5.9 ‘lads 0.6 3.9 VES —31 —25 
2.3 a3 tee 4.3 il 1.0 4.0 Si7/ — 38 —20 
oat 2.9 24 4.1 1.8 i] 2.9 124 —35 = ye 
1.9 Shih ee 6.0 3.4 1.9 Oak 60 —29 —12 
1.8 3.0 2.2 4.2 4.0 SZ One —72 26 13 
1.8 2.8 1.6 4.7 2.8 ilec8! 5.0 29 30 1S 


() Small differences in totals may arise due to rounding. 

(2) Labour Force Survey data were first collected under the revised Labour Force Survey in January, 1975. In January, 1976, the Revised Survey replaced the 
former Survey. Revised data have been estimated back to 1966. The former Labour Force Survey data (1954-1975) may be found in the 1976 edition of 
this Review. 

Source: Statistics Canada. The Labour Force, and Historical Labour Force Statistics, annual, cat. 71-201; Department of Employment and Immigration, 

Immigration Statistics. Quarterly Immigration Bulletin. 
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Reference Table 28 
Participation and Unemployment Rates by Sex and Age Groups 
1966 — 1980" 


Participation rates 


Male Female 
Years Total 15-24 25+ Total 15-24 25+ Total 
D 767420 767430 767389 767552 767562 767521 767288 
767685 676697 767656 767752 767763 767730 767610 
(Per cent) 
-STG{S) a ee ee ee eee 79.8 64.1 84.9 35.4 48.4 Sulee Sies 
‘SDE oy ah a a ee ae cre 79.3 64.1 84.5 36.5 49.1 S223 57.6 
“Slash ee ee oe ee eee 78.6 63.3 84.0 37.1 49.8 32.8 57.6 
BO Omir oe, tare ae TASS) 62.7 83.8 38.0 50.2 33.8 57.9 
BOM Pees 2. ic ke. sete ke Wis 62.4 83.3 38.3 49.4 34.5 57.8 
SIA Sere ecerce meen Wiles 62.7 82.7 39.4 50.8 35.4 58.1 
SD Se ae IS OR oe Tho 64.3 82.3 40.2 51.8 36.2 58.6 
CHS Vado ae ae AT a 78.2 66.7 82.3 41.9 54.2 37.6 BON 
Are coc kc hs, Bre Thx 68.9 82.2 43.0 56.0 38.5 60.5 
BOM i,k accu. seen ees 78.4 68.8 81.9 44.3 56.8 40.0 6h 
| SAS) aco RS eaten Ren ae EG 67.9 81.1 45.2 56.8 41.1 61.1 
“SILT, a eects Re OR Peres eae 77.6 68.8 80.9 46.0 yf.) 42.1 Giles 
“SY Aa) 2 Se te 77.9 69.7 81.0 47.8 68.9 44.0 62.6 
YN ee 78.4 71.4 80.9 48.9 61.0 44.9 63.3 
~-ASYOXG):. nce A eae as Ue eae 78.3 72.0 80.5 50.3 62.6 46.2 64.0 
Unemployment rates 
Male Female 
Total 15-24 254+ Total 15-24 25+ Total 
767421 767431 767390 767553 767563 767522 767289 
767686 767698 767657 767753 767764 767731 767611 
(Per cent) 
STEER a oS 6.3 2.6 3.4 4.8 27 3.4 
BOD MMC eh boa eel eirorinl oes 3.9 Ue 3.0 Chef 5) 15) 2.8 3.8 
CIENCY cape a yee Nae Ret Rar 4.6 8.7 35D 4.4 6.5 Sh 4.4 
‘CYS cy ae ee ee 4.3 8.3 SZ Ah, 6.5 OW, 4.4 
MENA) ee Ne oooh c sven tigen te 5.6 11.2 4.1 5.8 8.5 4.4 Su 
I/We Ree Regs ca sree aueucea yontics 6.0 12.1 4.3 6.6 9.8 is (0) 6.2 
pM eh seca acc ch as Osu wi racy ests 5.8 11.9 4.1 7.0 9.5 5a 6.2 
“SED sccopcge ee ee 4.9 10.1 3.4 Gar 9.2 5.4 5.5 
“LEYLA cise BSC me ete 4.8 9.6 3:3 6.4 8.9 By il or 
SYLAR) ooo ee 6.2 225 4.3 8.1 14 6.5 6.9 
EOD PO ce Ry cc cae ey 6.3 13.3 4.2 8.4 WS 6.6 Ths, 
AMOR Sacha oP cies ach stanteeanes os 14.9 4.9 9.4 13.8 Ce! 8.1 
SITAR) sce eke ae ee 7.6 Ss 1 Ba 9.6 13.9 st 8.4 
BLO ME eae ei 6.6 ISLS 4.5 8.8 yes if 7.0 leo 
STEKO): ssc Rae eC eee 6.9 13.8 4.8 8.4 WASTE 6.5 TS 


() See note 2 on reference table 27. 
Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force and Historical Labour Force Statistics. 
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Reference Table 29 
Participation Rates, Canada and by Region 
1966 — 1980" 


Atlantic 
Years Canada region Quebec 
D 767860 769841 
767610 769760 


Ontario 


769904 
769763 


Prairie 
region 


(Labour force as a percentage of population 15 years and over) 


SGC weer se ketone een nee 57.3 50.4 56.0 
UC eWh ecnamcriaenace hanes wetness ee 57.6 50.4 56.4 
NOOSE. se Media h Liem ees OAC 50.0 99.6 
ts \ehe eee ene ceanmeer natlinas erctsoccone as cS, 49.9 Dog 
GAG) cosa eonropnmenatrer greens nian i: 57.8 49.3 55.4 
EW casa ten eterno eee ae sat 58.1 49.8 56.0 
SNS As acetate te Mi ntec ine Sita crc 58.6 50.5 55.9 
ICIS FREE Mabe e reenact Scocccke 1S), 7/ 52.3 B/S 
ISIE ace aera nee nesepecacsedsscbir: 60.5 53.4 58.0 
KS WAS) <9. gem Rene tee 61.1 53.5 58.5 
ACWAS) yieielema ten catcpascest acs ieednce 61.1 53.4 58.3 
A SHATC ‘ar saotesbee panceenere: pec ececeSt GES 53.7 58.9 
USSIAS) sncmesernte ace sheers cc cdoansacee 62.6 54.9 oye), 
HIS) Tete) 5 aan Rae nls oscar 63.3 55.9 60.1 
NOS OR reer neers cc cee ee 64.0 56.2 61.0 


() See note 2 on reference table 27. 
Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, and Historical Labour Force Statistics. 
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British 
Columbia 


769922 
769172 


Reference Table 30 
Labour Force, Canada and by Region 
1966 — 1980" 


Atlantic Prairie British Atlantic 
Years Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia Canada region Quebec Ontario 
767870 769838 769901 769919 

D 774020 768475 768645 769230 

(Thousands of persons) (Per cent change) 
HOGG! occ. 7,493 615 2,113 2,/87 1,262 716 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 
HOGT.......c000: 7,747 626 2,185 2,891 1,286 159 3.4 1.8 3.4 3.8 
NOGB...... 5s Ion 635 2,205 2,980 1,342 789 2.6 eS) 0.9 3.14 
i) 8,194 647 2,264 3,077 Weis: 830 3.1 1,9 Doif Bre 
iti 8,395 652 2,288 Silla 1,407 871 ZS 0.7 illgat 8:2 
WOW 5. cccs0n0e< 8,639 673 2,347 3,290 1,429 899 2.9 3.3 2.6 3.6 
ii 8,897 696 2,383 3,410 1,471 938 3.0 3.4 5S) 3.6 
‘ere 9,276 736 2,499 3/082 IhoZe 987 4.3 5.8 4.9 3.6 
Ta 9,639 767 2,570 3,686 Uj S7As 1,040 3.9 4.1 2.8 4.4 
ISAS eee 9,974 787 2,647 3,818 1,635 1,087 3:9 2.6 3.0 3.6 
NOMG voce esses: 10,206 805 2,689 3,885 I,“ 1,116 Pass) 2.3 1.6 ais 
Si —- 10,498 829 2,/56 3,994 UWS) 1,144 2.9 2.9 25) 2.8 
Sikes 10,882 864 2,827 4,147 1,852 1,192 Sh 7 4.2 2.6 3.8 
ikS)(AS eee he Oi, 892 2,878 4,289 1,926 1,223 3.0 oe 1.8 3.4 
HISO cc. c2..- ilbey2r 919 2,959 4,366 2,000 1,278 2.8 3.1 2.8 1.8 


() See note 2 on reference table 27. 
Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, and Historical Labour Force Statistics. 
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Reference Table 31 
Employment, Canada and by Region 
1966 — 1980" 


Atlantic Prairie British Atlantic Prairie British 
Years Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia 
D 767888 769839 769902 769920 

774027 768476 768646 769231 
(Thousands of persons) (Per cent change) 

USING, eo sscase: 7,242 583 2,027 2,714 1,233 684 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 
NOG eee 7,451 593 2,085 2,199 1,254 720 29 ets) 2.8 3.1 ers 5.3 
1960S wee 7,593 598 2,081 2,873 1,299 742 1.9 0.9 —0.2 2.6 3.5 eh), 
WEES crores cesee 7,832 607 2,126 2,979 1,331 788 3.1 its) Cae 3.7 Zo 6.2 
ASA G reaarcpece 7,919 612 2,128 3,038 1,337 804 Va 0.8 0.1 2.0 0.4 25) 
TY ssecssenere 8,104 626 2 TAS) 3,113 1,356 834 PS) 2S PLP Zao 1.4 3.7 
SI eee 9s. 8,345 642 2,205 3,239 1,394 865 3.0 AS) 1.4 4.1 2.8 3.7 
LOWS eee 8,761 679 2,330 3,380 1,451 920 5.0 Ong 5a, 4.4 4.1 6.4 
OVA ees 925 702 2,401 So23 1,523 976 4.2 3.3 3.0 4.2 5.0 6.0 
IIS)TASH. sete 9,284 710 2,434 3,576 iol 995 et ileal 1.4 Ue Say 1.9 
USHA SY oe teen 9,479 718 2,456 3,645 1,641 1,020 Za Liv! 0.9 1.9 4.5 PAIS. 
VO Vilerwee xe 9,648 U5 2,473 3,714 1,690 1,047 1.8 1.0 0.7 1.9 3.0 2x 
VOW AS ses erro 9,972 756 2,520 3,847 1,756 1,093 3.4 ArS 1.9 3:6 3.9 4.4 
LESWAS) ca torsesne 10,369 786 2,602 4,009 1,843 1,129 4.0 4.4 3.3 4.2 4.9 3.3 
19802: 10,655 817 2,667 4,066 1,914 1,191 2.8 3.8 29 1.4 3.9 5:8 


() See note 2 on reference table 27. 
Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, and Historical Labour Force Statistics. 
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Reference Table 32 
_ Estimates of Employees by Industry 


1961 — 1980 
Transpor- Commu- 
tation, nity 

Mines, storage Finance, business Public 

Non-agri- quarries and insurance and administra- 
cultural and Manu- Con- communi- and real personal tion and 
_ Years total oil wells facturing struction cations Trade estate services defence 

(Thousands) 

4,710 108 1,310 284 581 758 196 1,068 331 
4,914 109 1,371 301 584 791 207 WAS 341 
5,088 107 1,420 308 592 821 220 1,199 345 
5,331 108 1,486 329 609 854 231 1,280 352 
5,611 AS 1,554 363 626 898 240 1,370 362 
5,904 WAZ? 1,637 387 644 944 248 1,467 375 
6,082 119 1,641 376 659 965 265 To7o 399 
6,212 121 1,638 372 646 1,002 282 1,668 408 
6,464 120 1,678 379 661 iOS 299 1,776 420 
6,566 129 1,648 366 667 1,08 1 305 1,850 449 
6,695 127 1,639 387 685 1,107 311 1,896 474 
7,009 123 1,678 394 699 1,185 343 2,009 501 
7,397 WT iN TATAS 428 719 1,262 3/3 2,104 536 
7,169 132 1,838 446 764 1,347 406 2,205 55g 
7,874 131 1755 451 764 1,381 423 2,310 593 
8,007 136 Us f/TAS} 455 779 1,401 434 2,358 606 
8,227 142 Usff7AS) 467 795 1,414 472 2,470 621 
8,392 140 1,804 436 803 1,467 488 2,545 633 
8,691 151 1,874 465 820 LOU 502 2,656 625 
8,882 170 1,852 456 843 1,558 ‘)iN7/ 2,767 636 


(Per cent change) 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry, cat. 72-008. 
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Reference Table 33 
Unemployment, Canada and by Region” 


1966 — 1980 
Unemployed Unemployment rate 

Atlantic Prairie British Atlantic Prairie British 

Years Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia 
767891 769840 769903 769921 767863 769842 769905 769923 

D 767609 768477 767647 769232 767611 768478 768648 769233 

(Thousands of persons) (Per cent) 

WSS sccsosee 251 33 86 72 30 33 3.4 5.4 4.4 2.6 2.4 4.6 
WSOP caesar 296 33 100 92 30 39 3.8 5.3 4.6 3.2 2.3 Seal 
OOS ies ae: 358 38 124 107 43 47 4.5 6.0 O26 3.6 3.2 5.9 
IS6SEe es 362 40 137 99 45 42 4.4 6.2 6.1 3.2 3.3 Stal 
US TAO sencpece 476 40 160 139 70 67 Sy if 6.2 7.0 4.4 4.9 leah 
US see 535 46 171 178 74 65 6.2 7.0 7.3 5.4 D2 Vee 
USE seoneke SoS 54 178 WAL 78 73 6.2 ill ee 5.0 a3 7.8 
TASHA Soo eet: Site Sit 169 152 71 66 DO 7.8 6.8 4.3 4.7 6.7 
OTA ee 514 65 169 164 53 64 5.3 8.4 6.6 4.4 3.4 6.2 
OMe cnaners 690 ath 214 242 65 92 6.9 9.8 8.1 6.3 3.9 8.5 
WSWAS srccce HAT 88 233 240 a 96 lea 10.9 8.7 6.2 4.4 8.6 
WRITE cronbone 850 104 284 ZT) 86 Cif 8.1 12.6 10.3 7.0 4.9 8.5 
WOAS cccceeee Cale 108 307 300 96 98 8.4 WAS 10.9 Uc D2 8.3 
USWAS) scesseet 838 105 277 280 83 94 7.5 11.8 9.6 he) 4.3 Vath 
1OSOmeeaes 867 102 292 300 86 87 Us lee og 6.9 4.3 6.8 


(1) See note 2 on reference table 27. 
Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, and Historical Labour Force Statistics. 
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Reference Table 34 
Unemployed Persons by Family Status, Canada 
1960 — 1980" 


Members of family units Members of family units 
Single mem- Single mem- 
Total son bers Total son bers 
un- Heads or Other of un- Heads or Other of 
em- of daugh- rela- family em- of daugh- rela- family 
Years ployed Total units ter tives units ployed Total units ter tives units 
D 10120) ML TOO OME LSOT (ME LOO19" MOL T3080 ¢ 71O58)1 
(Thousands of persons, annual averages) (Change) 
Former Labour Force Survey 
1960%)..........-. 349 314 142 132 121 36 
99) |e 497 454 230 168 56 43 148 140 88 36 —65 7 
2 405 371 187 138 45 35 —92 — 83 —43 — 30 —11 —8 
| 0S eee 390 toys 174 132 54 34 —15 —14 —13 —6 6 —1 
HOGG .............- 348 319 148 123 47 30 —42 — 38 —26 —9 —4 —4 
BIG O)e wis. c-s-=: 298 PIES) 127 105 41 25 — 50 —46 —21 — 18 —6 —5 
BOG... 3.105. 274 eye as 101 37 23 —24 —21 —14 —4 —4 —2 
MEOW. .c-.20255- 321 294 134 114 46 27 47 42 al 13 9 4 
‘00a 390 354 155 144 ByS) 36 69 60 21 30 9 <) 
6 ee 391 359 146 150 63 32 1 5 —9 6 8 —4 
- S7A0) eee 492 444 183 190 72 47 101 85 37 40 9 15 
i EZ 516 212 213 Oil 56 80 72 29 23 19 9 
2 2 SYA 509 202 NS) 93 61 —1 —7 —10 2 2 5 
Vi 520 453 169 190 95 67 —51 — 56 — 33 —25 3 6 
|S) ee 525 462 171 197 93 64 5 11 2 7 —2 —3 
“\ U/AS pee 710 624 241 252 131 87 185 162 70 SS) 38 23 
Revised Labour Force Survey 
OO ccencvn-sses 690 609 194 Zen 194 80 na n.a n.a. n.a. n.a n.a 
DPI O ce cssecesssacs 727 640 190 240 210 87 Sif 31 —4 19 16 if 
| res 850 752 224 280 248 99 123 2 34 40 38 2 
BVO ae cccssevesess 911 800 247 289 264 110 61 48 23 9 16 1H, 
PID cosvasesiess 838 743 223 278 242 96 —73 —57 —24 —11 —22 —14 
IO ees sese.s 867 764 237 287 239 103 29 21 14 9 —3 7 


() These data have not been linked back over the years prior to 1975, when the former Labour Force Survey was in effect; as a result, both sets of data are 
presented here. 
(2) Average of July and October only. 


Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force. 
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Reference Table 35 
Family Units with One or More Unemployed Persons by 
the Number of Employed Persons in the Family Unit, Canada‘ 


1960 — 1980 
One or more persons in unit One or more persons in unit 
employed employed 

Units No Three No Three 

with persons or persons or 

some in unit One Two more in unit One Two more 

unem- em- em- em- em- em- em- em- em- 
Years ployed ployed Total ployed ployed’3)  ploye ployed Total ployed ployed?) _—_ ployed 

(Thousands of family units, annual averages) (Change) 
Former Labour Force Survey 
1960)... 260 110 lean 100 45 26 
1OGie ee 394 ari PTE 132 Si, 28 67 46 32 2 ze 
1962eees Sou 148 183 WZ 46 25 —29 — 34 —20 —11 —3 
URIS) ersance Bills 138 179 108 46 26 — 10 —4 0 0) 1 
19647 284 Wis 170 99 48 23 —23 —9 =9 z —3 
WES) sierscen 245 96 149 87 40 22 —19 —21 —12 —8 —1 
USTS arse 229 87 142 83 39 19 _ —7 —4 —1 —3 
WOSE Srcrasee 248 100 168 100 44 24 ks) 26 NZ 5 is 
1968eeen. 319 119 200 119 54 28 19 SY 19 10 4 
1969 Rae. 320 113 207 122 54 oll —6 i 3 6) 3 
URAD) crores 396 141 256 157 69 30 28 49 3D 15 — 
Oa oe 461 165 295 181 Hie 39 24 39 24 8 ) 
OP 2a 456 159 297 186 76 36 =6 2 iS —4 —3 
SAS} copnonce 408 128 281 172 70 39 — Sil — 16 — 14 6 3 
USES cee 412 135 276 170 70 36 7 —5 —2 6) —3 
USVAD eesccen 547 185 362 228 92 43 50 86 58 22 if 
Revised Labour Force Survey 

USES sooronce 553 150 399 260 139 n.a. n.a n.a. n.a na n.a. 
USTASY, copeece 576 153 423 BUS} 150 n.a. 3 24 10 11 n.a. 
USL csceusone 669 176 493 318 LS n.a. 23 70 45 25 n.a. 
TSYEAS) scone 711 187 523 340 183 n.a. 11 30 22 8 n.a. 
TISTIAS) spcemnse 663 NE 492 320 Wwe na. —15 —31 =20 —11 n.a. 
1980e 682 178 504 321 183 n.a. 6 12 1 11 n.a. 


(1) (2) See notes 1 and 2 on reference table 34. 
(3) On revised Labour Force Survey this column reads ‘‘two or more employed”. 


Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force. 
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Reference Table 36 

Help-Wanted Index, Canada and Regions 
1962 — 1980 

(1969 = 100) 


Atlantic Prairie British 

Years Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia 

D 730179 730180 730181 730182 730183 730184 
BEI wer SUR Arete steve 62 87 90 44 54 41 
EE) OM Cis. Savi tviveceveraiveen 65 84 88 Sil 60 40 
BAS tM cee cscicsccvecctews eet 78 97 102 65 73 54 
(ES 3s 97 VST 118 86 86 70 
SS. rr rae 107 143 127 96 102 1) 
EAM, (eyo: Jevsedexensiee 93 121 109 79 104 66 
S168) 4, Aah are 81 107 85 77 84 70 
TS(G)) cde ea a 100 100 100 100 100 100 
SY) Oct ae ee ec 82 78 86 83 79 75 
“0M, <3 he re ae 86 87 93 80 88 83 
| SID. aecettee see ee 115 104 114 117 121 113 
| SUS} a eee 148 USI/ 140 149 156 166 
“SU/(G) Ss Re 199 236 203 170 230 221 
S93 hee eee 163 ZA 200 Hale 196 152 
“SAS 4324 ee 157 136 195 106 Pz 148 
ONSICT, Se ee ee ee 152 ie 189 104 198 146 
“NTFS acs eee 165 139 205 ks} 227 147 
UA) tac 188 135 176 156 310 190 
“| 0) 2 ae 203 145 181 158 346 249 

(Per cent change) 

SS) year 4.8 —3.4 —2.2 15.9 ea —2.4 
EOE) I i ees cusn 20.0 15:5 15.9 PT fats) PAA 35.0 
OSS) sq eae ee 24.4 41.2 NS) 70 S20 17.8 29.6 
SIGS nee ee oe ee 10.3 4.4 WAS 11.6 18.6 Th 
STB?) soca — 13.1 — 15.4 — 14.2 —17.7 2.0 — 12.0 
1968 — 12.9 —11.6 —22.0 —2.5 — 19.2 6.1 
PREIS —6.5 17.6 29.9 19.0 42.9 
— 18.0 —22.0 — 14.0 — 17.0 —21.0 — 25.0 
4.9 Wiles) 8.1 —3.6 11.4 10.7 
Sie} 7/ 19.5 22.6 46.3 37.5 36. 1 
28.7 Silat. 22.8 27.4 28.9 46.9 
34.5 1203 45.0 14.1 47.4 Boul 
— 18.1 — 10.6 a ee) — 32.4 — 14.8 —31.2 
OAS 5 ee —3.7 — 35.5 —2.5 —7.8 8.2 —2.6 
SY 2. —3.2 11.0 —3.1 —1.9 —6.6 —1.4 
SITS) che eee 8.6 —7.9 8.5 8.7 14.6 0.7 
1SAS) hoe 13.9 —2.9 — 14.1 38. 1 36.6 29.3 
‘1S0) | er 8.0 7.4 2.8 1.3 11.6 31.1 


Source: Statistics Canada, Canadian Statistical Review, cat. 11-003. 
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Reference Table 37 
Productivity and Costs: Commercial Non-Agricultural Industries 


1961 — 1980 
(1971 = 100) 
Output Output Labour Labour 
Total per per compensation compensation 
Persons man- Labour person man- per person per unit of 
Years Output employed hours compensation employed hour employed output 
D 100211 240203 240263 240557 240323 240353 240587 240647 
56.5 Theva 79.7 4oul Woe 70.9 SiS 76.2 
60.2 Toh 82.7 45.7 US 72.8 58.8 75.8 
63.4 79.9 84.6 48.4 79.4 74.9 60.6 76.4 
68.7 83.4 88.3 SS 82.2 Uthat 63.0 76.5 
74.1 88.1 92.9 58.4 84.4 79.8 66.3 78.8 
79.0 92.3 96.2 65.6 85.6 82.1 Gla 83.0 
82.2 93.9 DiG4: lol 87.5 84.4 76.3 87.2 
86.8 94.3 96.8 76.5 92.1 89.7 Sis 88.1 
92.3 Sian 99.4 85.0 94.4 92.9 86.9 92.4 
94.3 98.1 98.9 91.3 96.1 95.4 93.0 96.8 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
107.0 104.0 103.6 Wes 102.8 103.3 107.1 104.2 
116.4 109.9 109.4 129.6 105.9 106.4 117.9 als 
122.6 ikee7/ 114.6 154.9 106.0 107.0 133.9 126.3 
W225) 116.8 114.6 178.5 104.9 106.9 152.8 145.6 
129.6 118.7 116.1 204.4 109.2 Wallets We 15726 
133.7 IZ 117.0 223.6 109.8 114.3 183.8 167.3 
138.9 Zoe 120.8 242.4 Wake 114.9 193.8 174.5 
144.2 130.7 125.3 Zilaalienl 110.4 1) ie) 207.4 188.0 
144.7 133.1 VET 300. 1 108.6 Wakes 7 225.4 207.5 
(Per cent change) 

6.5 3.5 3.8 6.0 3.1 alk 2.6 —0.5 
5.3 2.8 axe! 5:9 Pils 2.9 3.1 0.8 
8.2 4.4 4.4 8.5 3:5 SUL 4.0 Om 
8.0 5.6 BZ Wike 23 Ql Dee 3.0 
6.6 4.8 3.6 1253 1.8 2.9 WZ 5.3 
4.1 lz Wo 9.1 Ze 2.8 7.3 Sul 
5.6 0.4 —0.6 6.8 5:3 6.3 6.3 1.0 
6.3 3.6 Zul Wied 2S 3.6 2 4.5 
2.2 0.4 —0.5 7.4 1.8 ell 7.0 Sal 
6.0 1.9 leat 9.5 4.1 4.8 Heo 3.3 
7.0 4.0 3.6 Wee 2.8 3.3 Tf}, 4.2 
8.8 Si // Onl 16.2 3.0 3.0 10.1 6.8 
5.3 5:3 4.8 19:5 0.1 0.6 13.6 13.5 
—0.1 1.0 0.0 Oe — 1.0 —0.1 14.1 15,3 
5.8 1.6 1.3 14.5 4.1 4.5 Wt 8.1 
3.2 AS 0.8 9.4 OS) 2.3 6.7 6.2 
3.9 2.8 3.2 8.4 stil OS 5.4 4.3 
3.8 4.5 She 11.8 —0.5 Or2 740) Tal, 
OS 1.8 Wes ONC — 1.6 —1.2 SL 7/ 10.4 


Source: Statistics Canada, Aggregate Productivity Measures, annual, cat. 14-201. 
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Reference Table 38 
Productivity and Costs: Commercial Non-Agricultural Goods-Producing Industries 
1961 — 1980 


(1971 = 100) 
Output Output Labour Labour 
Total per per compensation compensation 
Persons man- Labour person man- per person per unit of 
Years Output employed hours compensation employed hour employed output 
D 100208 240204 240264 240558 240324 240354 240588 240648 
0 ee 55.6 82.7 84.7 44.7 67.2 65.6 54.0 80.4 
‘200 en 60.0 85.3 88.3 47.6 70.4 67.9 50.9 79.4 
NGS) 2 ae 63.3 87.2 90.1 50.3 72.6 70.3 Sil 19:5 
i 69.1 91.3 94.7 54.9 UDI 73.0 60.2 19:9 
1°03) as eee They 96.3 100.0 61.5 78.1 ore 63.9 81.7 
“2S 5 80.8 100.7 104.1 69S 80.2 ie6 6951 86.1 
‘12107 Socke teen 83.2 100.3 102.7 74.6 83.0 81.0 74.4 89.7 
MOOG e ciis.<-s--.--- 88.2 SIL T/ 101.8 79.0 88.5 86.6 79.3 89.5 
3S ee 93.7 101.4 102.6 86.6 92.4 91.3 85.4 92.4 
hk 94.7 99.3 100.2 ‘91.5 95.4 94.5 92°2 96.6 
) 7 ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(O72 106.3 102.3 102.2 109.8 103.9 104.0 107.3 103.3 
Ti 116.2 107.7 107.7 129.1 107.9 107.9 119.9 a2 
2 2 120.1 110.7 110.7 154.0 108.5 108.5 139.2 128.2 
| (SG 114.7 108.7 107.5 174.3 105;5 106.7 160.4 152.0 
| 11S Ae 121.0 109.6 108.6 198.6 110.3 111.4 181.4 164.1 
Wey. 123.2 109.1 106.4 216.7 112.9 VitsKrs 198.7 176.0 
SAS) pase WAT fo 110.1 107.7 231.7 115.6 118.1 210.5 182.2 
SAS 132.5 lore 112.0 SW (SS) 114.9 118.3 223.4 194.4 
mipsOes..s........ 131.1 114.5 The 279.8 114.4 117.8 244.4 2ISe/ 
(Per cent change) 
io? 2 Ts) 3.1 4.3 635 4.8 3.3 3.5 —1.2 
HOO OM co ccccecss-5. OES) 2ae 2.0 Si/ 3.1 Sho) 3.2 0.1 
i 9:2 4.7 Ovi OF 4.3 3.8 4.3 0.0 
08). 8.8 Oso 5.6 12.0 3.2 3.0 6.1 2.8 
Gs ee 7.4 4.6 4.1 13.0 Oli 3.2 8.1 5.4 
Co . 3.0 —0.4 —1.3 7.3 3.5 4.4 Tell 4.2 
Ite ee 6.0 —0.6 —0.9 S.<) 6.6 6.9 6.6 —0.2 
oo 6.2 Use 0.8 9.6 4.4 5.4 toll 3.2 
10. —————- laa —2.1 —2.3 wi 3.2 3.5 8.0 4.5 
Cie 5.6 0.7 —0.2 9.3 4.8 5.8 8.5 3.5 
2) 6.3 2.3 | 9.8 318) 4.0 as 3.3 
oj 9.3 5:3 5.4 17.6 3.8 3.7 11.8 7.6 
MOMAe ES ccccccses 3.4 2.8 2.8 19.3 0.6 0.6 16.0 15.4 
iS —4.5 — 1.8 -—2.9 Usk —2.8 —1.7 eZ 18.6 
Vv) = HS) 0.8 1.0 13.9 4.5 4.4 12.9 8.0 
iit 1.8 —0.5 —2.0 oi 2.4 3.9 Shs ies 
i 3.2 0.9 2 7.0 2.4 Be] 5.9 3.5 
Ma 4.2 4.6 4.0 Ae —0.6 0.2 6.1 6.7 
0) —1.1 —0.6 —0.7 8.7 —0.4 —0.4 9.4 9.9 


Source: Statistics Canada, Aggregate Productivity Measures. 
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Reference Table 39 
Productivity and Costs: Commercial Services-Producing Industries 


1961 -— 1980 
(1971 = 100) 
Output Output Labour Labour 
Total per per compensation compensation 
Persons man- Labour person man- per person per unit of 

Years Output employed hours compensation employed hour employed output 
D 240202 240262 240556 240322 240352 240586 240646 
SAAS) 69.2 Ss 41.5 83.1 76.0 59:9 one 

60.5 TAlatl 78.2 43.7 84.3 1033 61.0 T23 

63.5 74.2 80.3 46.6 85.6 AS, 62.8 73.4 

68.2 Hind 83.2 50.2 88.2 82.0 64.9 HENS 

TES} | 81.8 87.3 55.4 89.4 83.7 67.8 Tfeis! 

Wales 85.8 90.0 61.8 90.0 85.9 72.0 79.9 

81.4 89.0 93.2 68.7 91.4 87.3 WUE 84.4 

85.5 90.1 92.8 74.0 94.9 92.1 S22 86.6 

ee 94.9 96.8 83.4 O59, 94.0 87.8 91.6 

94.0 97.2 97.8 Sie 96.7 96.1 93.7 96.8 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

OWES 105.4 104.7 Wakes 102.0 102.7 NO“S 105.2 

116.6 WAS) 110.8 130.0 104.5 105.2 1625 Wiles 

124.8 119.5 UU Hloow, 104.4 106.1 130.2 124.7 

129.7 WAS 120.3 182.5 105.4 107.8 148.3 140.8 

137.4 tou 122.0 210.0 109.4 WWE 167.1 152.8 

143.2 isieo 125.4 230.7 108.9 114.2 com 160.9 

149.5 136.8 131.4 252.9 109.3 aloe 184.9 169.2 

154.9 142.8 136.1 284.5 108.5 113.9 199:3 183.7 

157.0 147.7 140.0 320.0 106.3 al 216.7 203.8 

(Per cent change) 

NOG 2 Rete. : 2 3:6 3.3 5.3 eA: bid 1.8 0.1 
VWOGGter ese. 5.0 3.5 ool 6.6 ES PGs 3.0 1.4 
NOGA Meee = cick 7.4 4.2 S10 7.7 3.0 Gis /f/ Sh. 0.4 
1965 csc ee 5.8 49 10.4 1.4 2, 4.5 3.0 
IS66Ree Sh, If 4.9 Sal 11.6 ORG 2.6 6.2 5.4 
VOGT pies fo 5:3 Sif 3.6 ite 1.6 1.6 UZ BiG 
1OGS Make sess. 5.0 eZ —0.4 Well 3.8 BS) 6.5 2.6 
TOC ORS cae: 6.4 S56) 4.3 WA 1.1 ou 6.8 5.8 
SAO) sensolrcontnane 3.3 2.4 1.0 oh 0.8 Cre 6.7 @; 7 
AWG Ik erro 6.4 2x8) 2nd 9.9 3.4 4.1 6.7 3.3 
NODE rec 748) 5.4 4.7 Usha 2.0 ail 7.3 (S).2 
NOT OMe ec seek 8.5 o.9 5.8 14.9 PAS. 2.4 8.6 6.0 
NO Ate ees 7.0 Te 6.2 19.8 —0.1 0.9 UW ifets: 11.8 
USWA) nencaeereanete 3.9 29 (ape Wer 1.0 1.6 13.9 259 
RSI AC) ee ope enenetee ong 2a 1.4 oe 3.8 4.5 12.7 8.7 
HATA 8s Geet nes 4.2 4.6 2.8 9.5 —0.5 1.3 4.8 5.3 
URW Rete he aoeesennce 4.4 4.0 4.8 10.0 0.4 —0.4 5.6 5i2 
USAC Salter econ 3.6 4.4 3.6 12.5 —0.7 0.2 7.8 8.6 
(980 Ree 1.4 3.4 29 12.5 —2.0 — 1.6 8.7 10.9 


Source: Statistics Canada, Aggregate Productivity Measures. 
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Reference Table 40 
Productivity and Costs: Manufacturing Industries 


1961 — 1980 
(1971 = 100) 

Output Output Labour Labour 

Total per per compensation compensation 
Persons man- Labour person man- per person per unit of 
Years Output employed hours compensation employed hour employed output 
D 100116 240186 240246 240546 240306 240336 240576 240636 
+ 1S) Cee 54.4 83.6 84.4 46.9 65.1 64.4 56.1 86.1 
VO? carers 59.4 85.8 87.6 50.1 69.2 67.8 58.3 84.3 
BOD Sires... 63.4 88.0 90. 1 53.3 ica 70.4 60.6 84.1 
1 Oey ds cree eee 69.5 92.0 94.6 58. 1 75.6 73.5 63.2 83.6 
TODO eek. 2s2. 75.8 96.7 99.4 64.1 78.4 US? 66.3 84.6 
1S) ee eee sytles) 101.3 103.4 He 80.5 78.9 a0) 88.2 
IST? See 83.9 101.7 103.1 Uo? 82.5 81.4 19.9 92.0 
|S] ohe\ See 89.1 101.0 102.5 82.4 88.3 86.9 81.6 92.4 
BOD Owes 2 coe: 95.8 102.9 104. 1 89.9 o3a1 92.0 87.3 93.8 
CAG) ee eee 94.5 100.6 101.2 94.0 94.0 93.4 93.5 99.5 
OC tSs een 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
2 See 107.1 102.9 102.7 110.6 104.1 104.4 107.5 103.2 
NIRS 4 eee 117.6 107.4 107.0 2657 109.5 109.9 118.0 WO 
its 122.0 109.5 109.3 148.9 Wake Wi sz 135.9 122.0 
OT Asyercoe eee 114.3 106.8 105.1 164.3 107.0 108.8 153.8 143.7 
SAS). eee 120.6 106.9 105.7 188.9 112.8 114.1 176.6 156.7 
CAPS eee 222 104.6 102.0 205.6 116.9 ieee 196.6 168.2 
‘eee 129.2 107.2 104.6 226.6 120.6 123.6 lA: 17523 
iI SAY eos 134.2 114-3 LOVES Zoo 120.5 125.0 229.5 190.5 
HOBO pe epecs- snc: 130.6 110.1 106.0 276.0 WG 123.3 250.8 PDN eco! 
(Per cent change) 

MIO 22, cccs2ccs 2: 9.2 2.6 3.8 6.8 6.3 5.3 3.9 —2.1 
BOO Swe kee escs.s 6.7 2.6 2.9 6.4 4.2 3.8 3.9 —0.2 
SYN re 9.6 4.5 5.0 9.0 4.9 4.4 4.3 —0.6 
OS ere 9.1 eal 5.1 10.3 3.7 Shi/ 4.9 lez 
OOO rte cer cccsss Ts 4.8 4.0 Zee olf 3:5 Tn) 4.3 
iS VAs ean 2S) 0.4 —0.3 7.4 25) 3.2 6.9 4.3 
MOOR Rererceece2: <3 6.2 —0.7 —0.6 6.7 7.0 6.8 WE 0.4 
IO Qi eee. saves US 1.9 1.6 9.1 5.4 5.9 7.0 ES 
C700) eee —1.4 —2.2 —2.8 46 1.0 WES fen 6.1 
Di 5.8 —0.6 —1.2 6.4 6.4 Wea 7.0 0.5 
V2 Ths. 2.9 PT 10.6 4.1 4.4 Us. 3.2 
272 Ae 9.8 4.4 4.3 14.6 5.2 53 ai 4.4 
i ee 3.7 2.0 aut UD Wat 1.6 Wey one 
Vii p= —6.3 —2.5 —3.9 10.3 —3.9 —2.6 13.1 17.8 
MOO cvnss5.0.-- sys) 0.1 0.6 15.0 5.4 4.9 14.8 9.0 
Ale 1.3 —2.2 —3.5 8.8 3.6 Sal Wales xs} 
CAS), rr SEU 2.5 2S) 10.2 3:2 Sh 1 Use 4.2 
SAD sa 3.9 3.8 2.6 12.8 —0.1 le 8.6 8.7 
2130) 2 ee —2.7 —1.1 —1.2 8.0 —1.5 —1.4 913 10.9 


Source: Statistics Canada, Aggregate Productivity Measures. 
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Reference Table 41 


Average Weekly Wages and Salaries by Industrial Division 


1961 — 1980 
Trans- 
porta- 
tion, 
com- 
muni- Finance, 
cation insur- 
and ance Indus- 
Primary”) other and trial 
indus- utili- real com- 
Years tries ties Trade(?) estate posite 
D 1446 1449 1439 
(Dollars) 
196 lees 92.95 82.48 66.02 72.81 78.24 
VOO Dette neti. 95.92 86.44 67.87 75.34 80.54 
1SCSiRee ce. 99.52 90.10 ONS 77.62 83.28 
19645. Bet 1OSsI00 93.68 72.57 81.85 86.50 
TOG Stay a. coer 109.03 99.09 Tes) 1K 88.29 91.01 
1966 tes ees; 116.98 103.65 78.59 93.00 96.30 
NOG (peers: 126.71 Hishils} 83.21 99.00 102.79 
(968i ten che: 136.68 122.66 89.25 106.17 109.92 
ISCO Ree... 146.22 132.54 96.50 113.81 Un éctexs: 
WGI OR ee ees: 160.14 142.26 103.41 120.52 126.78 
VOT Taree eens 173.24 154.14 111.89 129.59 137.64 
RS Wea ot ahha 187.27 168.03 121.93 140.79 149.22 
V9 Saepest see 208.92 181.89 131.02 154.44 160.45 
OIA eee cs 235.61 204.39 144.78 Wis 178.08 
i Ko oy a are 275.07 233.98 164.68 193.12 203.34 
UY A Ey oe eee eer SillegS 262.02 182.94 PUGS TA 228.03 
1 DUT ate ei S44 291.15 198.36 229.57 249.95 
TGS Rice eer 367.71 SilSeeit 210.30 248.43 265.37 
TRACI ees enaceacteer 409.26 341.41 ACO 272.10 288.25 
1980 ees. 458.32 381.20 n.a. 303.99 Silifege 
(Per cent change) 
19628 Be ok Sie 3.0 2.8 4.8 2.8 SH) DAS 2.9 
1W963h Be 2 3.8 SES 4.7 4.2 he: CHO) 1.9 3.4 
19S4e eee 4.0 4.0 5) 4.0 325) 5:5 3:3 3.9 
NGOS eerese een: Src 4.8 8.3 5.8 3.6 7.9 5.4 52 
19662 ee es. The: 5.6 Ws 4.6 4.5 B.S 6.7 5.8 
OG ide tence ce 8.3 6.4 9.1 9.1 5.9 6.4 14 Sh 7/ 
1S68R ees he. 169 7.4 S2 8.4 Tas UP 5.3 6.9 
VOB QR anes: 7.0 Was 9.2 8.1 8.1 Tee 6.1 lee 
NOTOR ceeaee nee 9.5 8.1 11.0 hes: Ten 5.9 Tell 7.6 
TOs ere ee 8.2 8.4 iE 8.4 8.2 Heo) 8.7 8.6 
CCA eee 8.1 8.4 als 9.0 9:0 8.6 8.9 8.4 
(OT SEM cae 11.6 Tes 7.4 8.3 Us 9.7 6.7 ies 
NO As Sete eo: 12.8 10.8 hi) 12.4 10.5 Wilts 10.1 11.0 
1 OZ 50 Secs: 16.7 15.0 Ke: 14.5 Ucsyv/ We 13.9 14.2 
VO Gee ec 13.4 13.0 13.8 12.0 Wake 10.7 Wallet? Wey 
SLA, ae ne 9.6 10.3 lez dle 8.4 7.4 (3}57/ 9.6 
197.8 tees etree: is 7.4 tay.8 126 6.0 8.2 Shi 6.2 
RSW AST iene eee 11.3 8.9 8.4 9.0 8.6 9.5 1 8.6 
1980 Ate oe eee 12.0 9.9 9.3 Wee n.a. si 9.3 10.1 


“) Forestry and mining (including milling). Estimated by the Department of Finance. 


(2) Estimated by the Department of Finance. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Employment, Earnings and Hours. 
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Reference Table 42 


Annual Average Wage Changes Provided by Major Collective Agreements (without 
COLA)” (Percentage changes on a life-of-contract basis) 


1967 — 1980 
Transport- Trade Total 

Primary ation and finance, Public Total non All 

indus- Manu- communi- insurance, Non-com- adminis- commer- commer- indus- 
Years tries facturing cation etc. mercial tration cial cial tries 
MOG Tiiesss: =.=: 8.1 Talk 7.4 Of 9.2 12.0 Tews AAO 8.3 
BOOS so csencans 9.3 7.9 7.3 9:9 ChE es 7.8 7.9 7.9 
TOCD so... 8.9 8.4 Heo 9.6 6.9 his 8.2 Wee foal 
DOU) oisccccceens 8.3 8.6 8.8 9.3 9.0 8.0 8.7 8.4 8.6 
BANE nev nsec: 9.4 7.8 7.4 11:3 8.5 7.4 ag 7.8 7.8 
‘(ree 9.8 9.6 8.3 11.3 TL} ie 9.6 7.8 8.8 
ti = ISS Wis 11.8 12.1 10.0 9.8 11.9 9.9 10.9 
‘rr 20.0 16.1 13.6 20.1 Zee 12.6 15.2 14.4 14.7 
POON 505020: 24.5 16.4 17.6 18.3 PIAS) 18.5 17.6 19:9 19.2 
i 9.2 10.5 Uaiee 10.0 11.0 ates 10.7 Ue 10.9 
‘|i er 6.7 vias) 7.9 8.4 6.9 8.6 7.9 7.9 7.9 
eG) are 6.3 Teste te 9.9 6.5 6.8 ae (ad ie 
POM cs. (Sh) 9.9 8.9 10.2 8.1 8.4 9.4 8.2 Sh i/ 
it) 12.9 12.1 10.8 iS 11.0 10.8 11.4 10.9 tote 


() Agreements covering 500 or more employees (excluding construction). Percentage increases refer to base wage rates, the lowest paid classification used 
for qualified workers in the bargaining unit. 
Source: Labour Canada, Wage Developments Resulting from Major Collective Bargaining Settlements, annual and quarterly. 
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Reference Table 43 
Gross National Expenditure Implicit Price Indexes” 


1947 — 1980 
(1974 =106) 
Personal Government 
expenditure current Gross fixed capital formation Exports Imports Gross 
ON'GONSUMEH CCX POMC UNC seem eee oe of goods of goods national 
goods and on goods and Govern- and and Terms of expendi- 

Years services services Total ment Business Housing services services Trade ture 
D 40626 40631 40632 40633 40637 40640 40642 40625 
IMC PE aacee, cere S05 28.3 44.2 48.5 43.6 41.9 59.3 56.2 105.5 45.7 
VO4 Genes 57.3 32.3 50.4 54.4 49.0 49.1 63.6 62.8 101.3 Silks 
(G49 eee. 59.4 34.6 Sy.) 56.6 V1.8) Se 66.8 64.9 102.9 53.5 
1950 nee 61.2 Cord 54.8 58.9 53.8 53.8 69.8 69.4 100.7 54.8 
(OSes 67.4 40.2 62.6 69.9 60.8 62.0 77.6 76.7 101.2 61.0 
1Q52e8 ane 69.0 42.0 64.6 eS) 63.0 63.1 76.7 Valeo 107.4 63.7 
UWS ecscccctor 68.8 43.0 64.7 67.3 63.9 63.7 74.9 WANcZ OSs 63.6 
(O54 eee. 69.5 44.7 64.5 67.4 63.8 63.1 74.3 71.4 104.0 64.6 
USO ea sosgcacsse 69.5 46.2 66.4 UCAS Gor 64.3 77.3 72.6 106.4 65.0 
1950 eae 70.6 49.4 69.9 80.3 68.8 65.3 79.4 75.0 105.8 67.4 
ODI ecasc 72.8 511.2) 70.9 15:8 70.3 67.2 79.0 76.9 102.7 68.8 
OSS meee: 74.7 53:5 70.4 alee 71.0 67.0 78.7 78.0 100.8 69.8 
119.5 seers 75.6 5o:3 70.9 Wiee2 72.0 66.9 79.8 GUS 103.0 alee 
196 Oper 76.3 57.3 N83) 72.8 WET 68.2 80.3 URS 2 102.8 1s 
LO Oil eae 76.8 Bh). 1 71.4 70.4 UTE 68.8 81.3 80.3 101.2 72.4 
WGZ ssccccovece es 60.6 72.4 71.4 74.1 68.6 84.5 84.0 100.6 73.4 
NIOSu eee 79.0 63.1 74.4 74.0 76.4 70. 1 85.3 85.9 99r3 74.8 
LOGASae es 80.0 65.2 (ain0) 76.3 78.8 73.0 87.1 86.6 100.5 76.6 
UNO roscene eo 81.6 68.2 81.4 81.3 Sy.) LUKE 88.7 87.3 101.6 79.1 
OGG eee 84.3 72.8 85.3 85.9 85.9 82.2 OR 89.2 102.2 82.6 
VOL reas osesve Sez WU 87.1 86.8 87.2 87.0 93.0 90.7 102.6 85.9 
GOGO meena 90.8 82.2 87.7 87.0 87.8 87.9 94.3 93.0 101.4 88.7 
WEES) scccansneece: 94.3 89.0 91.4 eZ Oe2 S251 96.4 95.6 100.8 92.6 
USAW), warccczasen Dial 94.2 95.3 95.3 95:6 94.1 OOM, 98.2 101.6 96.9 
Wy ecsecocanes 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
OMe ey ce 104.0 107.2 105.0 105.2 104.0 107.1 103.9 103.1 100.8 105.0 
NOUS eer ce WLS 116.4 114.0 114.8 110.2 123.8 117.4 We 105.6 114.6 
NSIT (Ce ero 124.2 135.1 133.4 138.0 126.7 147.9 1ey2 2 134.3 113.3 1S2al 
USTED) cer ccesomne 137.3 156.0 150.2 153.2 143.8 167.8 168.6 153.6 109.7 146.3 
WTA nse cncnce 147.4 176.7 163.9 163.9 154.7 Sian 1173.9 155.4 111.9 160.2 
OM cere 158.3 193.5 176.9 None) 166.6 205.6 187.4 174.3 Oeo 171.4 
UWAS) ce oscost 170.0 209.9 IZ 188.9 180.1 224.9 203.6 Wye 102.9 182.3 
UWS GD ccodeco rate 185.5 228.6 209.7 206.5 WSS) Sy? Tf 242.3 226.8 106.8 201.1 
OSONe ek. 205.0 254.6 22YS Aeon PAs) 276.6 280.4 261.8 107.1 222.3 
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Reference Table 43 (continued) 
Gross National Expenditure Implicit Price Indexes'’) 
1947 — 1980 


Personal Government 
expenditure current Gross fixed capital formation Exports Imports Gross 
OMTRCO TIS UNC Tem 1D C1) CLL 1 UAC cam of goods of goods nationa 
goods and on goods and Govern- and and Terms of expendi- 
Years services services Total ment Business Housing services services Trade ture 


(Per cent change) 
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{) These implicit price indexes are currently weighted price indexes. They reflect not only pure price change, but also changing expenditure patterns within 
and between major groups. The implicit price index for gross national expenditure is derived by dividing the total of current dollars by the total of constant 
dollars. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 44 
Consumer Price Indexes: Standard Classifications 


1961 —-— 1980 
(1971 = 100) 
Health and Recreation Tobacco 
All Trans- personal and and 
Years items Food Housing Clothing portation care reading alcohol 
D 484000 484001 484126 484214 484319 484344 484372 484404 
AG Oclieee esse. 74.9 76.1 om Teeth 11.0 70.2 UsxT/ 77.8 
19620 eee 75.8 Ui 73.9 78.4 76.9 TG 74.4 78.7 
1963e= 5 ee ilee 80.0 74.8 80.4 76.9 WGA 75.4 78.9 
1964 Pen noe 78.6 81.3 76.0 82.4 beat 75.9 76.6 80.4 
S65 meee. 80.5 83.4 US 83.8 80.7 79.4 77.9 81.7 
196 Gees o oe 83.5 88.7 79.4 87.0 82.6 81.8 80.1 SSer 
VW9G ite tence 86.5 89.9 82.9 91.3 86. 1 86.0 84.2 85.8 
TIGER. ae atte 90.0 92.8 86.7 94.1 88.3 89.5 88.3 93.6 
VSO ORE es os ae. 94.1 96.7 91.2 96.7 92.4 93.8 93.6 97.2 
URC AO hast ce ee meee 97.2 98.9 95.7 98.5 96.1 98.0 96.8 98.4 
NS Zale. eee om 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
nS Gee eek ees 104.8 107.6 104.7 102.6 102.6 104.8 102.8 102.7 
Doberman: 112.8 Zens Way ce! 107.7 105s3 109.8 107.1 106.0 
1 OHA ee ee cee 125.0 143.4 W2alee 118.0 115.8 119.4 116.5 111.8 
NOS eee. 138.5 161.9 Wore 125.1 129.4 133.0 128.5 WSS 
‘OT Gee ey 148.9 166.2 148.0 132.0 143.3 144.3 136.2 134.3 
VIET gees earete see 160.8 180.1 161.9 141.0 ieshs' 155.0 142.7 143.8 
OT Glee ee eos. WSs 208.0 Wien 146.4 162.2 166.2 148.2 lS 5to 
USAC) oe eee 191.2 PxS IS) <8} 186.2 159.9 178.0 181.2 158.4 166.7 
NSSOR Re. x... 210.6 260.6 201.4 178.7 200.7 199.3 ABMS: 185.3 
(Per cent change) 
TOG eee. 0.9 es) 0.5 es) OFS 0.5 lee OS 
VIG 2a ees: We 1.9 hel 0.8 =—0)2 2.0 0.9 eZ 
TOO Smee eed 1.8 3.2 ee 2.6 0.0 2a5 Ws: 0.3 
W964 eee ee. 1.8 1.6 1.6 25 1.0 CEA love 1.9 
19O5rar eae 2.4 2.6 Neve lay 3.9 4.6 AleZ/ 1.6 
1966 Sh7/ 6.4 2.7 3.8 2.4 3.0 2.8 2.4 
NOV eee 3.6 1.4 4.4 4.9 4.2 Haul bet Pate 
1968S. eee 4.0 Ore 4.6 Skill 2.6 4.1 4.9 9.1 
16S eee kee c 4.6 4.2 ie 2.8 4.6 4.8 6.0 3.8 
197 Oates. Che! Pas 4.9 1.9 4.0 4.5 3.4 in 
19 Faleee eaten. 2.9 1.0 4.5 les 4.1 2.0 3.3 1.6 
VOT Ae cme tere os 4.8 7.6 4.6 2.6 PLU 4.8 2.8 Quah 
LOTS ee 7.6 14.6 6.5 5.0 2.6 4.8 4.2 oh 
OUAS seen 10.9 16.3 8.7 9.6 9.9 8.7 8.8 Sti: 
1S Sree 10.8 12.9 10.0 6.0 11.8 ele: 10.3 12.1 
1976 ee cle aS Pf alear 5.6 10.8 ‘315) 6.0 tat 
OW Pree artes 8.0 8.3 9.4 6.8 7.0 7.4 4.7 Uhl} 
US Hits tess aera 8.9 ies) oe 3.9 5.8 ee 3.9 8.1 
NOT Se eee 9.1 Vee 7.0 9.2 S).1f 9.1 6.9 7.2 
198 Omen 10.2 OR, 8.2 Walz 12.8 9.9 9.5 Tales 


Source: Statistics Canada, Prices and Price Indexes, monthly, cat. 62-002. 
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Reference Table 45 
Consumer Price Indexes: Reclassified by Goods and Services 


1961 — 1980 
(1971 = 100) 
Total 
Total com- Non- 
consumer Total Total modities durables Services 
price excluding com- excluding Non- excluding Total excluding 
Years index food modities food durables food Durables services") shelter 
D 484000 488806 488801 488814 488804 488815 488802 488805 488816 
BGs, csSvcseess 74.9 74.6 79.9 — Wille — 94.0 66.6 —_ 
SOAS Dae 75.8 Thsys) 80.7 83.0 78.4 80. 1 93.17 67.8 67.7 
| SOS) TUL 76.2 82.1 tefl. 7/ 80.0 80.0 93.3 68.9 68.8 
Oe 78.6 77.6 83.1 84.5 81.2 Sill 92.4 70.9 70.9 
BODO nos... 80.5 79.4 84.5 85.4 83.0 82.4 92.2 [REHS 74.7 
BIOO ooo neness 83.5 81.7 87.8 87.3 87.0 84.5 92.2 76.1 77.6 
” SON asec eeaee 86.5 85.3 90.0 90.4 88.6 86.9 94.8 80.2 82.2 
IDG ies. csics: 90.0 89.0 93.4 93.7 92.4 91.5 96.3 84.4 85.8 
‘Si eee 94.1 93.1 96.3 96. 1 95.9 94.7 97.2 90.0 91.4 
SAO ig ee 97.2 96.7 98.2 97.9 98.1 97.0 98.4 95.3 96.0 
“A ee ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
| SG 104.8 103.7 104.6 102.3 105.8 102.9 101.2 105.2 104.7 
Teer PAs 109.0 she 106.4 118.1 108.3 102.6 111.6 109.8 
RONAN Se... WAS) 118.6 128.1 116.7 oor 120.4 110.4 120.5 119.4 
“SAS ee 138.5 130.5 142.0 Wail iey2e/ 136.0 118.9 ite! HOOEe 
BOO reek... 148.9 142.8 149.0 136.1 160.0 147.6 iZ5ee 149.6 15sig 
| SIV hese eee 160.8 154.0 160.0 145.2 173.0 158.9 Oulart 163.2 166.9 
Si lion 163.9 176.2 153.8 194.4 170.5 139.4 174.3 TASH, 
Sie 191.2 176.9 194.9 167.9 216.2 185.7 152.8 186.5 192.5 
BOIGO ocsccd anne. 210.6 194.6 Ais 187.5 242.6 210.4 169.4 201.8 211.0 
(Per cent change) 
ee 1.0 0.9 — 5 a —0.9 ied — 
1.8 eZ ade 0.8 2.0 —0.1 0.1 1.6 1.6 
1.8 1.8 dines 1.0 1st) 1.4 — 1.0 2.9 eo) 1 
2.4 7x} isi Heal Cee 1.6 —0.2 Sol, 5.4 
Onli 2.9 3.9 2.2 4.8 Zao 3.0 Sh: 3.9 
3.6 4.4 Pas 3.6 1.8 2.8 2.8 5.4 5.9 
4.0 4.3 3.8 3.7 4.3 ES 1.6 Bee 4.5 
4.6 4.6 Sh 2.6 3.8 Shs 0.9 6.6 6.3 
$<) 3.9 2.0 1.9 De} 2.4 WW 5.9 On 
2.9 3.4 1.8 Cal 1.9 eal 1.6 4.9 4.2 
4.8 8}: 2 4.5 aS 5.9 2.9 12 ‘a5 1| 4.7 
7.6 By, 8.8 4.0 11.6 Ss" 1.4 6.2 4.8 
10.9 8.8 12.6 9.7 14.5 Wee 7.6 8.0 8.8 
10.8 10.1 10.9 9.4 12.9 12.9 Wat 10.7 13.2 
7.5 9.4 4.9 6.6 4.8 8.6 5.4 Wee ene 
8.0 7.9 ie! 6.7 8.1 Toth oh | 9.0 9.0 
8.9 6.4 10.2 6.0 12.4 Tad 5.8 6.8 6.7 
9.1 7.9 10.6 9.2 Wilke 8.9 9.6 749) 8.1 
10.2 10.0 les ale lZe2 1h.) 10.9 8.2 9.6 


() Includes new houses, property taxes, and mortgage interest, but excludes the commodity component of shelter repairs. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Prices and Price Indexes. 
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Reference Table 46 
Energy Prices 


1961 — 1980 
Industrial 
Consumer prices Crude oil prices electricity 
Natural Fuel Total Imported- Wellhead- 
Year Gasoline gas Electricity oil energy CIF Montreal FOB Edmonton (>5000 kwh) 
(Per cent 
(Per cent change) (Dollars per barrel) change) 
SGI sees ue ees 0.5 0.2 0.4 —3.8 = 2.10 PTRS) = 
VW9O2 eee rah aes —0.2 0.7 — 1.0 —1.9 = PASE 2.86 = 
1OGS.Fe ye tar —1.3 0.0 0.2 —3.9 — roi 2.90 —_ 
V964 ee ce eek 4.4 0.0 —0.4 —49 = 2.47 2.90 —_— 
NGO SM ees eee 1.4 0.2 — 1.6 0.0 = 2.47 2.90 —_— 
OO OM eee eee rs 4.4 —0.4 0.1 —0.2 — 2.39 2.90 — 
NOG Tete eee 2.4 0.1 7.3 1.8 — 2.64 2.90 — 
SO Greer nate... ee 3.6 IEG 5.0 4.2 — 2.99 2.90 — 
TOG ORe Anis .5. eee Bs —0.2 2.4 De} — 2.61 2.90 = 
NOLOME eae eee Pas — 1.2 8.6 2.\| aa 2.43 2.91 —_— 
LO iil ee etka ered Shs) 1.5 3.4 9.6 al 2.95 Shs) —_ 
VOPR» 5 veces ahaa 0.8 0.6 Poll 6.1 2.8 2.86 Shake: Une, 
WOMB ele: ster tae 6.8 1.6 8.1 Sp// 9.0 3.95 3.79 6.0 
NOVA Rcs occa 16.6 10.1 3.8 29.3 ee 11.29 6.14 es 
VC Aa ys pene teen oa ek? 20.8 11.6 1ckS) sh 12.59 7.94 10.4 
UWS eters ce eente cee 12.4 29.0 16.0 16.1 15:4 12.88 8.88 16.7 
OTe ee, ssc 8.6 13.1 120) ea) 12.2 15.16 10.67 30.5 
(OT Oiae So ee 5.6 18.8 8.1 14.0 9.3 16.28 12:73 Ow 
NOV OMAR A cue 10.2 5.4 8.7 12.4 9.8 22.66 13.76 9.6 
VOB OMe. cence 19.0 11.8 93 20.2 16.1 36.99 16.11 Ise 


Source: Consumer prices are from Statistics Canada, The Consumer Price Index, cat. 62-001. Data for total energy are not published for the period prior to 
1972. 
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Reference Table 47 
Other Price Indexes 


1961 — 1980 
(1971 = 100) 
Building 
materials 
: ; ial .a) =. Merchan- Merchan- 
World commodity prices) Industry selling price index Non- dise dise Terms 
an aa. Resi- resi- export import of 
Years Total Food Total Food Non-food dential dential prices prices trade) 
D 500000 500001 634401 610002 476602 40641 40643 
(1971 = 100) 
HOG. < 204s. 79.0 65.1 82.4 78.2 83.7 69.3 74.6 85.1 84.0 101.4 
HOO? .2....: Wee 63.1 83.3 79.8 84.4 69.7 74.0 88.8 87.9 101.1 
OGG 2.c.:... 87.6 77.8 84.4 82.6 85.0 72.1 76.0 89.2 90.0 99.1 
O64 .2.:...... 94.8 84.7 85.1 83.1 85.8 75.8 79.6 91.0 90.5 100.6 
N0605.2....... 95.7 Sou. 86.2 83.9 87.0 80.2 83.2 92.1 90.2 102.2 
HOGG ).......... 100.5 85.1 88.7 88.4 88.8 83.9 86.1 94.3 91.9 102.6 
MOOT ....:..:-. 95.1 84.7 90.4 89.1 90.9 86.8 87.9 95.1 92.7 102.6 
1968 ...:..:.: 93.6 83.4 92.3 90.3 93.0 91.5 90.0 96.2 94.8 101.5 
1969 .......:.. 101.7 89.8 95.8 94.9 96.1 96.4 94.0 97.7 97.0 100.8 
HOO) Boe .:.. 107.2 101.8 98. 1 97-2 98.3 95.3 96.6 100.6 98.6 102.0 
WOT A census 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
i= 129.4 134.8 104.4 108.6 103.4 109.8 104.9 103.3 102.3 101.0 
iD 210.8 211.4 116.1 Sic! Ws 124.0 keh 118.1 110.0 107.4 
HOTA oc... 259.1 283.2 138.1 155.0 133.8 G2 USM) 157.1 135.6 115.9 
i 224.9 Zool 15Sa/ 170.9 149.3 139.7 147.0 WZ 156.6 110.6 
(AS aes 263.3 296.3 161.5 WAST iketsh§) 153.6 156.6 176.6 157.9 111.8 
= 319.7 389.2 174.3 185.9 ales} 165.2 165.6 189.3 Wit 106.9 
NOW 24.0... 336.1 405.0 190.4 205.6 186.4 184.1 179.4 206.0 201.0 102.5 
HOT 2... 409.8 479.9 Zales 23 1a 214.0 206.9 208.7 248.8 229.2 108.6 
1980)....:..... 482.7 592.2 247.1 256.6 244.2 214.7 230.0 289.2 266.2 108.6 
(Per cent change) 
HOGI .s.c...... —2.8 —2.3 0.3 PLP —_— —0.7 — 1.0 0.7 Sh: —2.3 
HOG? vc... —2.3 — 3.0 Wea 2.0 0.8 0.6 —0.8 4.3 4.6 —0.3 
MOOS «.-...... 13.4 PG 24! CHS) (0), 7 3.4 Phi 0.5 2.4 — 1.9 
64 .......... 8.2 8.9 0.8 0.6 0.9 5.1 4.7 210) 0.5 We 
HOO cise. 1.0 —1.2 Wes} 1.0 1.4 5.8 4.5 ee —0.3 1.6 
HOGG........... 5.0 lst 2.9 5.4 2S 4.6 Gh5) 2.4 1.9 0.4 
MOBY :.....-... —5.4 —0.5 2.0 0.8 2.4 CWS) 2) 0.8 0.9 — 
68........... — 1.6 —1.5 2 0.6 2a 5.4 2.4 he: BS —1.1 
HOG) .......... 8.6 et 3.8 By, 1 6h) 5.4 4.4 15 Pe —0.7 
HOTO!......:.. 5.4 GES 2.4 2.4 28} — 101 2.8 2.9 si eZ 
i =(6,7/ —1.8 1.9 2.9 lez 4.9 3.5 —0.6 1.4 —1.9 
i= 29.3 34.8 4.4 8.6 3.4 9.8 4.9 SLE 2.4 0.9 
ia 63.0 56.8 ele? 20.9 8.6 12.9 7.8 14.2 eS 6.3 
OWA. 22.9 34.0 19.0 18.1 19.1 9.0 21.4 33.0 PXGLG! 8.2 
Se — 13.2 —9.9 ies 10.3 11.6 SLs Uo 1022 15.6 —47 
nO... Whoa 16.2 Sal 1.6 6.0 10.0 6.5 1.9 0.8 ile 
MOWAT «2... 21.4 Silks 7.9 7.0 8.2 7.6 Sui ae WAS —4.4 
i. 5st 4.1 9.2 10.6 8.8 11.4 8.4 8.8 13.6 =n 
9) re 21.9 18.5 14.5 12.7 14.8 12.4 16.3 20.8 14.0 6.0 
HBO .......2:- 17.8 23.4 13.4 10.7 14.1 Bali 10.2 16.2 5, 0.0 


| The Economist. 

(2) The index of the ratio of merchandise export prices to merchandise import prices. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Prices and Price Indexes; Statistics Canada, Trade of Canada Exports, monthly, cat. 65-004; Statistics Canada, Trade of Canada 
Imports, monthly, cat. 65-007; and Statistics Canada, Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products, cat. 62-529. 
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Reference Table 48 

An International Comparison of 

Total Government and Central Government Total Expenditures 
as Percentages of Gross Domestic or Gross National Product 


1973 — 1978 
Average Average 
1965-68 1969-72 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 

Total Government” 
Australian. tee 26.2 26.4 26.9 30.3 32.4 SSO — — 
AUSTMae res netic ee SG 38.4 38.8 40.2 43.3 44.4 44.7 — 
Ganada sit. eee 31.8 36.4 36.5 37.9 41.3 40.2 41.3 41.7 
DeninianGe chee: C2 39.1 38.0 41.8 44.6 43.9 — — 
FRANCE ee se ee 38.4 38.4 38. 1 39.2 43.0 43.2 44.4 45.3 
Genmnanyisst- a oe Stans 36.7 Ee). 7/ 41.4 45.3 44.4 44.5 44.7 
(Really, Seer os ssk ase rome 34.8 36.8 38.6 38.4 41.9 41.6 41.8 45.7 
I EV ee Vi bstecrmreercates case —- 19.7 Qe Sve 26.0 26.6 27.8 29.1 
Netherlands®) .............. 42.6 45.3 47.6 49.9 54.4 54.6 Boat 56.3 
NORWAY he eee SAO) 42.0 44.5 44.5 46.5 48.5 50.4 527 
SWEdeW Rien eee 38.3 44.3 46.1 49.2 50.9 54.1 60.0 6Ae5 
United Kingdom .......... 37.0 38. 1 39.6 44.6 46.3 45.6 43.6 43.3 
United States® 00.00... 30. 1 32.4 Cano ISS) 35.9 35.0) 3454 33.0 
Average® ooo. 34.0 36.5 37.4 S915 42.4 42.7 43.4 44.2 
Central Government” 
AUStralia(2) see ee 13.6 see ORS 14.8 16.0 16.4 — —_ 
AUST ARH tc. aes Ws 16.9 1 15 WA V7.8 18.0 a 
Canada 

Excluding C/QPP .. Shs} 14.0 14.3 15.4 16.8 15.8 16.2 16.6 

Including C/QPP .... eke 14.2 14.6 15.8 ia 16.4 16.9 17.4 
FranGe Rigs ..01. see 18.8 17.9 16.9 17.0 18.3 18.0 18.3 18.5 
Gennanyercn ces 9.7 9/2 9:3 9.4 10.7 10.4 10.4 10.6 
[tal yee 28 rae — 15.9 15.9 ion 7A WL WA 18.1 20.5 
VET OPEV vantes setennticrantaner — 510 YZ 5.6 5.8 6.2 6.6 6.9 
Netherlands®) .............. 14.0 14.4 14.5 14.8 16.2 16.2 16.3 16.7 
NOMWAV A een eee ee 25.0 29.1 31.0 Silke S25 34.0 34.4 36.4 
Sweden@ee.. es. 14.1 14.1 14.4 14.9 Hosa) 16.6 18.0 18.6 
United Kingdom .......... 19.7 19.9 20.3 Zoe 24.1 24.1 Xe if 24.2 
United States 0.00.0... 17.8 18.0 We. 17.9 19.6 19.1 18.8 18.2 
Average) ooo. Hons LOR? 15.6 16.4 WS WSL 18.0 18.6 


(1) Includes all levels of government and the social security system, but excludes public corporations and public financial institutions. 

(2) Excludes social security benefits. 

(3) Data for 1968 instead of the average for 1965-68. 

(4) Average for 1967-68 instead of the average for 1965-68. 

‘S)To conform to Canadian national accounts conventions and to facilitate Canada-United States comparisons, the current surpluses of government 
enterprises and the interest received by the government have been added to government expenditures. In the United States national accounts these items 
are netted out of subsidies and interest payments respectively. 

(6) The 1965-68 average is calculated under the assumption that the 1969-72 GDP expenditure share of Japan also prevailed during 1965-68. Similarly, the 
1977 and 1978 averages are based on the assumption that the 1976 GDP expenditure shares of Australia and Denmark and the 1977 GDP expenditure 
share of Austria also prevailed in the following years. 

(7) Net of transfers to other levels of government. 

(8) Average for 1970-72 instead of the average for 1969-72. 

(9) The 1965-68 average is calculated under the assumption that 1969-72 GDP expenditure shares of Japan and Italy also prevailed during 1965-68. Similarly, 
the 1977 and 1978 average are based on the assumption that the 1976 GDP expenditure share of Australia and the 1977 GDP expenditure of Austria also 
prevailed in the following years. The averages for the whole period are based on Canadian estimates including C/ QPP. 


Source: OECD, National Accounts of OECD Countries, 1978, volume Il; Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, and for the U.S. | 


Economic Report of the President and the Survey of Current Business. 
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Reference Table 49 
Total Government Revenues 


National lncome and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 — 1980 

Direct 

taxes 
Years persons 
D 30516 
i ee 927 
OS Se eee 986 
SA aed asitvsnness 956 
” S150): een 915 
1S 1,279 
Sr 1,588 
‘230, 1,748 
|) 54 a ree 1,776 
Oi 1,855 
|| S155) ee Qe 
OS ene 2,350 
MDG on cceescccevs 2,214 
5) es 2,444 
S50) a eee 2,194 
3) 2,944 
6 3, 180 
2155). e 3,387 
MIO AE 8 my os 3,917 
S515) 4,431 
“eC Sei9Z 
Oe 7,009 
S83) 8,244 
[a 10,055 
MO occa veoans 11,547 
| 13,042 
(Ze 14,631 
“OS 17,041 
SA) See Zale US) 
* S/S eee 24,070 
es 28,353 
OT 31,106 
OVO ge cssicsescesos SY SZ 
iV? SOnMlGr 
‘\30) ne 41,538 


Direct 
taxes 
corpora- 
tions 


30522 


Withholding 
taxes 


30525 


995 


Transfers 
Indirect from 
taxes persons 
30526 30530 


(Millions of dollars) 


1,855 35 
1,907 47 
1,955 57 
2 WS 62 
2,677 77 
2,901 82 
3,107 84 
3,131 73 
3,407 79 
3,858 Sif 
4,095 106 
4,186 124 
4,651 224 
4,901 234 
9, 109 256 
5,807 268 
pS 274 
6,877 316 
7,741 377 
8,669 401 
9,489 447 
10,303 613 
11,423 838 
12,055 1,077 
13,048 1,107 
14,760 1,036 
16,686 1,072 
20,876 1,125 
21,442 1,139 
24,864 1,480 
27,226 1,676 
29,316 1,953 


32.597 2413 
36,249 2,248 


Investment 
income 


30535 


Total 
revenues(2) 


Capital Total 
con- CPP 
sumption and 
allowances QPP) 
30548 
146 — 
171 — 
187 — 
201 —_ 
248 — 
265 —— 
280 = 
293 = 
320 —_— 
365 = 
385 — 
404 — 
434 — 
465 —— 
fo)8}1 —— 
574 — 
629 = 
676 = 
768 = 
864 724 
922 904 
988 1,040 
whe a 1s} 1,190 
ie2oal Oli 
1,334 1,478 
1,495 1,657 
eal) 1,875 
2,161 PaxS} hee! 
2020 2,780 
2,825 3,282 
Salon 3,666 
5} oy) 4,231 
4,042 4,908 
4,613 5,675 


88,727 
100,015 


113,578 


“) Canada Pension Plan (CPP) and Quebec Pension Plan (QPP) employer-employee contributions and investment income included in total government direct 


taxes persons and investment income, respectively. 
(2) Includes CPP and QPP. Excludes intergovernmental transfers. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 50 
Total Government Expenditures 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 — 1980 
Interest Total 
Goods Transfers on Capital Transfers CPP Gross Total Deficit 
and National to the public Sub- assis- to non- and capital expend- (-) or 
Years services defence'’) persons debt sidies tance!) residents QPP‘) formation itures(4) surplus 
D 30560 31284 30565 30579 30572 30575 30578 — 30597 —_ 30609 
(Millions of dollars) 

NOAM cones 1,343 227 834 Dog WIAZE 6 46 = 233 3,198 763 
W948 ee. 1,454 236 857 558 US: 10 32 — 392 3,378 Mee: 
WGA ee WiC 361 942 572 77 13 1s — 483 3,824 343 
NGS Ose 1,928 493 1,023 544 64 10 14 — 497 4,080 554 
USS aecosoes 2,811 leon 1,024 609 129 1s eal — 620 5227 826 
WOS2eee 3,620 1,800 1,343 651 102 14 28 = 847 6,605 Bil 
WES has see 3,824 1,907 1,449 620 113 14 37 — LoS 6,812 83 
Loo Aseee 3,825 UW ste27/ 1,626 650 89 1c 23 —_— 865 7,091 —272 
WEISS) <5 poston 4,036 1,760 WAS 664 86 8 36 = 949 7,498 — 40 
\956R eee 4,426 1,802 1,746 718 27 27 42 — 1,138 8,224 272 
OS fee 4,573 lnrAsts: 2,052 774 120 Zo 52 —= 1,306 8,906 —19 
OS Oneewe 4,854 1,661 2,605 826 150 18 67 == 1,426 9,946 —1,078 
1O59Re ses 4,976 1,559 PCN 1,023 250 22 85 — 1,570 10,647 —601 
WTO esccsescee 5,281 1,546 3,090 1,093 314 ue 74 = eal 11,380 —670 
URIS ere ne 6,206 1,613 2,709 1,184 S251 21 Ge — 1,682 12,200 — 835 
NSO2ZR es. 6,608 1,680 2,912 1,316 361 41 59 = 1,900 13, 197 — 706 
SOS eres. 6,982 Woe 2979 1,431 401 TE 89 — 1,973 13,932 —624 
(S64ee er 7,593 1,584 Sh WAS 1,546 436 92 Is — 1,968 14,905 99 
LOGS ee cee: 8,358 Up ow) 3,423 OS 457 92 119 — 2,430 16,554 207 
SIS eo 9,748 1,709 3,750 1,862 639 65 195 15 2,842 19,101 425 
URIBE sescesecce leas 1,805 4,667 2,081 637 91 PAT 1 2,982 21,828 148 
1S68i2e 12,684 1,812 5,473 2,391 641 100 170 Sie 3,013 24,472 502 
WO) oe cossase 14,241 1,799 6,161 2,767 701 110 185 ih 3,06 1 27,226 VS 
USWA ecient 16,630 1,868 6,985 3,250 756 Zs 244 134 3,160 31,148 806 
WA) excontex 18,368 1,926 89255 3,622 WUE 225 249 200 3,714 35,205 130 
USE? A seacetone 20,291 1,963 9,918 AUS! 884 245 279 284 3,984 39,738 81 
VOUS eee 23,037 2,174 11,198 4,788 1,088 326 318 406 4,290 45,045 lp2o2 
OA eon. 27,816 2,548 13,880 5,425 2,619 326 407 542 5,488 55,961 2195 
OS 33,380 2,780 17,080 6,538 3,858 486 592 AE 6,354 68,288  —4,049 
NOG eee 38,325 3,220 19,483 8,101 3,344 564 542 1,099 6,359 76,718 —3,222 
MATA ast coetiocs 43,398 3,693 22,182 9,278 3,321 662 638 1,428 6,833 86,312 —5,416 
UCAS rccacs: 47,492 4,080 24,866 11,209 3313 738 1,013 1,782 7,198 95,829 —/7,102 
USA) caesete se S25 4,245 26,144 13,461 4,367 802 767 2,174 7,799 104,555 —4,540 
1 OSOme aes 57,389 4,936 30,049 15,536 6,778 981 816 2,667 8,502 120,051 —6,473 


(1) Included in goods and services. 

(2) From 1961 on, this item is treated as government current expenditures; prior to 1961, it was treated as a capital transfer. 

(3) CPP and QPP goods and services expenditures and benefit payments included in total government goods and services and transfers to persons and 
non-residents, respectively. 

(4) Includes CPP and QPP. Excludes intergovernmental transfers. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 51 

Federal Government Revenues 

National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 
1947 — 1980 


Transfers 
from 
persons 


30531 


(Millions of dollars) 


Direct 

Direct taxes 

taxes corpora- Withholding Indirect 
Years persons tions taxes taxes 
D 30517 30523 30525 30527 
DAME Oe cee Si4c0% 825 631 35 1,136 
BAG We). och 875 568 41 1,086 
‘Ce 841 593 47 1,048 
SISO) 2s ene eee 806 847 54 We Us 
‘el il, exe: 1,242 56 1,494 
‘S54 5 eee 1,461 1,294 55 1,594 
HO Sethe ss.sicen: 1,613 1,168 54 1,697 
“SY eee 1,622 1,051 58 1,612 
MO DO ers. tin. 1,647 1,248 67 1,743 
ODOR cess. OO 1,364 69 1,970 
|| SB f sa desma 2,105 1,170 83 1,989 
ODOM ss cenesnes 1,965 1,105 48 1,906 
OBS) 5 eee 2,183 1,340 74 2,120 
MIG Oe since eis 2,503 1,308 79 PVE 
OOM os 2,629 1,345 116 2,188 
\ CG eee 2,605 1,314 125 2,400 
OOS meres 8. 2,730 1,412 WAI 2,449 
WC see 3,129 poo 140 2,845 
iLO eat ees 3,332 1,652 167 3,245 
‘IGS 5. ee 3,634 1,774 204 3,570 
| SIOW/o oe ca ee 4,305 1,758 218 3,705 
‘8S. eee S25) 2,107 209 3,761 
MOO SIE cess: 6,503 2,402 234 4,028 
‘QAO seer aces 7,436 2,276 269 4,034 
Qh. 8,299 2,477 278 4,480 
UZ See 9,285 2,901 287 5,121 
AOS rer ns. ccc. 10,861 3,644 322 5,837 
BAe: enssiness 13,538 5,012 430 8,495 
| SAS enero 15,231 5,372 465 7,882 
SUAS) cite 18,042 5,046 504 8,601 
SA a WES 5,174 534 9,085 
IAS ae WeZou 5,944 582 9,750 
‘OIA acce eee 19,809 7,166 754 10,661 
BOG Oe reece ose 22,995 7,967 995 125143 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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NS eee 
ONW-@O WDNOfP MBROW PM$NMO MMNM=— 


pe) 
oO 


Investment 
income 


30536 


Capital 


con- 


sumption 
allowances 


30549 


Total 
revenues 
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Reference Table 52 
Federal Government Expenditures 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 — 1980 
Transfers 
Interest Transfer to other Gross 
Goods Transfers on the Capital payments _ levels of capital Total Deficit(-) 
and National to public Sub- assist- to non- govern- for- expend- or 
Years services defence") persons debt sidies ance'?) _ residents ment mation itures surplus 
D 30561 31284 30566 30580 30573 30576 41974 459141 30598 —_— 30160 
(Millions of dollars) 

OAT coe ace 651 227 611 453 WH 1 46 192 — 36 2,089 687 
S48a ee 628 236 570 453 71 1 32 150 47 1952: 765 
194 Oe nee ow 361 583 461 is 1 15 187 138 Zeno 484 
OS ORe ae 923 493 615 427 60 1 14 251 79 2,370 650 
1G Sil eee 1,634 1, Wes 580 486 124 6) 21 259 90 3,194 971 
OO Cee Zone 1,800 975 SS 96 2 28 368 193 4,492 195 
1953eeee 2,462 1,907 1,043 471 106 1 37 412 126 4,658 167 
US Fayence 2,316 Vier 1,165 482 84 1 2S 430 153 4,654 — 46 
955s 2,364 1,760 1,229 487 1S 3 36 450 162 4,806 202 
OO Onna aS) \\Tf 1,802 1,221 56 118 16 42 485 185 5,100 598 
NOS 2,913 765 1,460 5311 108 20 Sy 521 217 5,422 250 
958k 2,524 1,661 1,893 568 131 13 67 663 Sli? 6,176 —767 
UWSISS) corspsesee 2,387 UWS, 1,782 133 229 19 85 880 363 6,478 — 339 
196C tees 2,426 1,546 1,973 753 283 15 74 994 228 6,746 —229 
US Kee ccs 2,584 1,613 2,005 786 285 18 TL 1,128 306 7,189 —410 
1 9O2ee ee 2,688 1,680 2,110 865 822 38 59 1,134 270 7,486 — 507 
USES) acess 2,617 WOU 2,134 935 355 74 89 1,169 236 7,609 — 286 
NOGA: ZOO 1,584 2,241 995 379 89 95 1,252 209 8,010 345 
196 5.eees 2,829 1hOOg 283i) 1 1,052 372 86 119 1,431 351 S507 544 
1960 see 3,267 1,709 2,484 lean 500 62 195 1,664 430 9,753 231 
USTSTA eke rics: 3,562 1,805 2,918 1,245 519 is Pie 1,992 464 10,990 — 84 
i1SOSaeen 3,883 1,812 3,295 1,409 S22 78 170 2,3/2 500 12,229 —11 
WME) sc cesnee 4,242 1799 3,598 1,589 SOO 88 185 2,726 486 13,469 1,021 
OO meee 4,551 1,868 4,057 1,862 589 97 244 3,397 465 15,262 266 
WSN cakes 4,958 1,926 4,684 1,974 513 ial 249 4,323 514 17,386 — 145 
TO Gone 5,452 1,963 6,186 2,253 596 181 PETE 4,558 623 20,126 — 566 
USHA cohsonone 6,087 PTE! 7,008 one 738 227 315 4,807 722 22,422 387 
OAR ce 7,408 2,548 8,705 2,961 2,060 193 403 6,165 974 28,869 1,109 
US a cee 8,329 2,780 10,620 3,705 3, 183 288 588 7,670 Ue 35,508 — 3,805 
UWSAS\oscebacra: 9,670 3,220 11,533 4,519 2,398 367 537 8,522 1,158 38,704 — 3,391 
WOH ATA ee ncone 11,138 3,693 13,089 5,101 2,222 497 630 9,967 1,163 43,807 —7,593 
OC eres 11,976 4,080 14,647 6,410 2,301 556 1,003 10,875 1,206 48,974 —10,955 
WEIS) athoceces WAVE 4,245 14,650 8,080 See S1e}5) 756 i alyrAcre: 1,047 52,649 —9,131 
NOSO sper: 13,622 4,936 16,558 9,594 51026 718 803 12,838 1,163 60,822 —10,723 


(1) Included in goods and services. 
(2) See note 2 on reference table 50. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 53 
Federal Government Expenditure by Envelope 
Expenditure Management System Basis 


1975/76 
ELI IM <A SERA We Cee OR e eee a cea eee eee ee PL\TAD) 
BEONONICIGEVCIOPINICN UL eepee ter cceacstert es tee me eee On cer Avecaaen vane 5,161 
ENCE AN Gated he ie tee ee ett PUN eit ri catia xe esye stators lien 
BEG CTAING CCl Pance Rte ect nent Mera tsar eee can nsPeee te es cesairneas 676 
EEE RN AT ISTO L Ge ny eet ee rx ed ert ee Ned creas asain cnc earintin 2,604 
CSSA TEL) TFET Se ng eS Oe erst eI eae kee SIG 
SEN OLEY saree EE a I as sh a a eres 2,973 
LF HEVERTETIILE: etd eaten se ate ae nee 4 ieee alli Roe hd ae om eee 68 
Mri GESILOSGOVEMNMEN tex seca. vente ee ae. ors hehe eerie amen nesses 2,463 
LTEr (cl Mee eee Peet en TL Ra AL RS RON Pee sco Galy cry tee Soc aghast ts 34,362 
WISLETG, GIST ORE: ncaeasactioe teste sel Greer REN eee eof es Oe 3,972 
hg 1) CULE EE jecaase de eenchsssoee los ade enter tet en isaes S eieatn eee tere neey ee cain 38,334 


Source: Department of Finance. 


1976/77 


1977/78 


($ millions) 


1978/79 


1979/80 
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Reference Table 54 
Federal Government Debt 
Public Accounts Basis'” 


Public debt charges 
Unmatured 
Year Gross debt Net debt debt Gross Net 


($ millions) 


LS 2a Re «Ar ee a Ne JI a i cen ee ah ee ee 16,972 ih, sts; 13,949 Hoa 413 
1 OS Fee ae) ee eee ee ee ne ALOe 11,009 SRO) 534 327 
i ko Le Ae oP eae re neh Renn es re PCAN ih, REE 22,100 S227 16,883 839 532 
ho Los Rete ee NRA ek See eit PAA: A seas *te ere ted Pl foe 23,838 13,962 17,950 918 606 
GO Are eh ee tn mera dan So eee 25,415 15,170 18,740 994 627 
FS |e fe Aer tds. St PR REE rn iad ona gach hy oh nA 26,288 15,530 18,935 1,051 629 
WN OO Gs ise sc nee Oe er Re eae, ae Re 26,845 15,326 18,966 iba, 673 
19 Oi Se orcrser to es ote oe ee a a ees 28,471 15,535 19,681 1,191 671 
OGG See eens teens Oe, ree ee ie anes 30,525 16,224 20,284 1,301 689 
1:96 Gite ® Sirs eS RN gti cae We MRR 32,572 16,715 Zed 1,480 785 
IKEA 0 Smee erereecr ee he En soe 2. 6 eee eee em ee 33,691 16,222 22,184 Ue 857 
Sel Re 8 eee A ts ORO oo) REN Oe sha 37,669 16,594 24,886 1,920 920 
TO 2 2 Re eee ie ee emai ent Se eee ee 41,329 18,811 27,259 PI A‘NST 1,004 
LO ECR seme cee Pee reat RMI RD, Wa eee ge cre ear ae 44,475 19,810 29,039 2,301 1,036 
TOI FA res cee ate os cleo ea OES Hh Pak ee REN 47,037 21,194 29,171 2,566 1,077 
a ACES eee eee ene fy 3 A lee PA RPE ORS ich oleae 52,283 22,927 33,086 65239 1,408 
NQIAG neste ede eye oe tn cb te Pe Lo A nan oe 59,384 28,390 37,697 3,972 1,875 
ISAM etc sn meeee on, oh Remnant Oe 66,756 34,600 42,519 4,721 2,309 
NOI G eres ramen ais cts col suntteabaa ieee ah ecipactt ena aetna 79,916 44,889 51,567 5050 2,958 
FIO H.G Secetiees elie Set ieee o's SS RM Ao riers reese 98,023 Sy/euli 66,591 7,058 3,902 
NOSO Re ee se Oe nt Oe eee ee er 106,199 68,595 We eat 8,524 5,180 
(Per cent of GNP) 
OS Deter ee ec Rae eR eh meen cok Crew aera Bam 78.4 Sil 64.5 25 1.9 
551 34.3 42.3 flere 1.0 
SE 7/ 33.4 42.6 PS ee 
5555 32.5 41.8 Oat 1.4 
SS). 33.0 40.8 De 1.4 
52S 30.9 Sia 2a 18 
48.5 ll 34.3 2.0 12 
46.0 25 Stil fs! 1.9 ei 
46.0 24.4 SOD 2.0 1.0 
44.9 23.0 29.9 2.0 lst 
42.2 20.3 27.8 Die le 
44.0 19.4 29.0 PLP leat 
43.8 19.9 28.9 D& 1.1 
42.3 18.8 27.6 AP 1.0 
38.1 We 23.6 Za 0.9 
S54) 15:5 22.4 ae 1.0 
35.9 Wz 22.8 2.4 Hel 
34.9 18.1 22S Pos) We 
38.3 PS 24.7 Poll 1.4 
42.7 24.9 29.0 Sal ike 
40.8 26.4 PUT CS 2.0 


(1) As at March 31 of each year. | 

(2) Data for gross debt and net debt for years prior to 1972 are not entirely consistent with those for later years due to recent changes in accounting practices. 
Revised data are available only from March 1972. 

(3) Calculated using GNP of calendar year preceding the fiscal year end. 


Source: Public Accounts of Canada. 
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Reference Table 55 

Actual and Cyclically Adjusted Budget Balances 
Federal and Consolidated Government Sectors 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1953 — 1980 
Cyclically Cyclically 
Actual balances adjusted balances Actual balances adjusted balances 

(surplus or deficit (— )) (surplus or deficit (—)) (surplus or deficit (—)) (surplus or deficit (—)) 

Federal All Federal All Federal All Federal All 
Years government governments government governments government governments government governments 

($ millions) (Per cent of GNP)(1) 

° SIGS) «cede Ra Be ae 151 83 — 302 — 402 0.6 0.3 —1.2 —1.6 
MIA Ne Mh irc niele ears: —46 —272 13 —204 —0.2 — 1.1 0.1 —0.8 
SEES: 5 ante Sage EE aoa? SBOE 202 —40 6 —251 On, —0.1 0.0 —0.9 
BO ace cnin ese naoctagemersouss 598 Cle. 68 — 302 1.9 0.9 0.2 — 1.0 
“SIST, ctshet ee eae ae 250 —19 30 —271 0.8 —0.1 0.1 —0.8 
SS) aceite Sha Re —767 — 1,078 —561 — 862 —2.2 —3.1 —1.6 —2.5 
(CIES) conchae nee eee eee — 339 —601 — 128 — 366 —0.9 — 1.6 —0.3 — 1.0 
SSO) .scees ace Ree eae —229 —670 205 — 185 —0.6 —1.8 0.5 —0.5 
“STB dass s8 ee eee — 410 — 835 221 —110 — 1.0 —2.1 0.5 —0.3 
I MNP oooh s.tonus eseeee rent — 507 — 706 — 178 — 301 —1.2 — 1.6 —0.4 —0.7 
“OSISNS) ohh See ee — 286 —624 — 46 —319 —0.6 — 1.4 —0.1 —0.7 
BOG A pemmeree Sc Ee. 345 99 322 82 0.7 0.2 0.6 0.2 
SSIS} sas nas eee eee eee 544 207 347 —27 1.0 0.4 0.6 —0.1 
” -S16(G css pro ee eae ee Eco eee 2X8} 425 —201 — 131 0.4 0.7 (0563 =—0.2 
‘SO ene ee — 84 148 — 241 —37 —0.1 0.2 —0.4 —0.1 
SO OPM resco. noes —11 502 — 146 325 —0.0 0.7 —0.2 0.5 
SIGS) aden nee ere 1,021 wis 737 1,547 be 2.4 0.9 2.0 
“SAO cdo Ree ee 266 806 535 1,187 0.3 0.9 0.6 1.4 
Average 1961 to 1970........ ial 194 135 222 0.1 0.0 0.2 0.2 
PNB oe Soc ce aus, ohne ee Sees — 145 130 1 318 —0.2 0.1 0.0 0.3 
SME cons a Ree — 566 81 —655 — 80 —0.5 Cha —0.6 —0.1 
DOL Ser seb siics sansa Goeeiess 387 Woe —573 —49 0.3 1.0 —0.5 —0.0 
“SUE cs205:80 SEER cer ee 1,109 2,795 34 1,365 0.8 1.9 0.0 0.9 
° SILGY ceca Sa eae — 3,805 — 4,049 —3,218 —3,273 —2.3 —2.5 —1.9 —2.0 
STAG) nas se RBS eee — 3,391 — 3,222 — 3,387 — 3,297 —1.8 —1,7 — 1.8 —1.7 
1G scarce Rese Ee Ae ee — 7,593 —5,416 —6,419 — 3,940 —3.6 —2.6 —3.0 —1.9 
SINS) on, Se ee ee — 10,955 —7,102 — 9,269 — 4,952 —4.8 —3.1 —4.0 —2.1 
MAS), cca a eee —9,131 — 4,540 — 7,333 — 1,912 —3.5 —1.7 —2.7 —0.7 
SE () ont 23 vs cxzeembca tact — 10,723 —6,473 — 6,498 —5 —3.7 —2.3 —2.1 —0.0 
Average 1971 to 1980........ — 4,481 — 2,654 — 3,732 — 1,583 —2.5 —1.5 —2.0 —0.9 


( Actual balances are taken as a percentage of actual GNP while cyclically adjusted balances are taken as a percentage of cyclically adjusted GNP. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, and Department of Finance. 
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Reference Table 56 
Provincial Government Revenues 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 — 1980 
Direct Transfers Capital 

Direct taxes Tranfers from other con- 

taxes cor- Indirect from Investment levels of sumption Total 
Years persons porations taxes persons income government allowances revenues 
D 40060 40067 40072 40076 40081 40101 

40298 40305 40310 40314 40319 40339 

(Millions of dollars) 

OAT mee cnn eee 97 Tas 359 28 101 199 44 899 
1948. ee 105 119 418 Sf 111 159 53 1,002 
GAG eee, 109 130 462 46 19 197 59 1,082 
ANOS OG cere 102 146 SiS Oi 89 261 62 1,226 
a KS fay [eee aa 121 189 SIS 60 Wale 270 80 1,412 
NOS 27 127 109 607 61 140 378 81 1,503 
NGOS Mareen e 135 76 652 64 154 424 83 1,588 
1954 ees 154 64 690 56 165 443 88 1,660 
1O5 Stee ee 208 62 762 59 186 465 100 1,842 
1Q56r. pees PPVee 79 864 72 221 494 125 2,072 
ARS ay Eee canta 245 208 958 78 240 533 129 2,391 
a Re hetel ca Rees 249 245 1,016 94 234 657 132 2,627 
195 SMe 261 215 1,087 191 264 880 143 3,101 
1OCORR ae 291 280 lela 197 287 979 154 3,319 
TOOT ees eos Sle 304 1,270 211 298 1,110 156 3,664 
IS627 ee ee YAS) 439 Woe PAV 341 1,105 WO 4,421 
NWGOSRee ress 657 479 1,713 225 3/2 1,134 193 4,773 
(G6 4a oe 788 525 2,006 261 398 UWeaal/ 211 5,406 
1OG Seer eae. 1,099 545 2,265 313 474 1,379 253 6,328 
IS66R ets 1,444 581 2,622 Soil 516 1,593 288 7,375 
USIET ER es ienee aie 1,855 638 3,019 367 603 1,951 300 8,733 
GOS eee ee 2,194 745 3,447 541 720 2,320 319 10,286 
196 9 Bierce =. & 2,545 819 3,933 776 863 2,678 357) 11,971 
ILO Aeereereserey SHONS 7 794 4,263 1,007 1,032 3,347 395 13,895 
ARENA eee etn tee 3,640 869 4,566 1,031 1,202 4,274 436 16,018 
RS AR tes eee 4,156 1,019 5,261 956 1,380 4,449 481 17,702 
SAS ec ceaanee tg 4,875 1,436 6,198 984 1,812 4,734 575 20,614 
NGA ee 6,051 2,039 7,236 1,038 2,897 6,054 Tithe 26,093 
OS a eerece 6,933 2,114 7,547 1,046 3,701 Wills 912 29,830 
NO TiO re ere: 8,106 2,067 9,077 1,348 4,375 8,369 1,001 34,343 
GINS Pc ccceru Wane 10,958 2,061 10,038 1,526 is 2x8is) 9,665 eas: 40,601 
ISAS) act tnoceanonee WZOS 2,590 10,508 Oo 6,321 10,569 1,260 45,788 
USA) santos ee aen 13,241 S205 Waal 1,930 7,345 11,468 1,456 50,756 
VISOR eros 15,002 3,528 13,297 2,051 8,654 12,601 lpGizal 56,804 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 57 


Provincial Government Expenditures 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 — 1980 
Transfers 
Interest to other 
Goods Transfers on the levels of Gross Total Deficit (-) 
and to public Capital govern- capital expendi- or 

Years services persons debt Subsidies assistance ment formation tures surplus 

40114 40119 40133 40126 40129 40158 40170 
D 40352 40357 40371 40364 40367 40396 40408 

(Millions of dollars) 

AT) 268 204 68 6 5 101 152 804 95 
OG ee 318 266 68 4 9 129 193 987 WS 
1 YAS) 387 336 72 4 12 157 172 1,140 —58 
” S30), 5 391 384 io 4 9 val 196 1,230 —4 
* IS) eee 470 416 78 5 13 197 229 1,408 4 
52 3 502 334 83 6 12 Zale 290 1,442 61 
D5 38)'s eae 498 368 88 7 ile 242 265 1,481 107 
OS) Ge 519 417 94 5 12 259 301 1,607 53 
200) 578 449 93 We S) 327 35 1 1,814 28 
USS sae 688 485 101 9 11 362 460 2G —44 
5 703 547 116 12 9 452 536 sips: 16 
YS). ace 816 658 115 19 5 545 519 2,677 — 50 
* SENS) ie er 907 874 121 21 3 622 566 3, 114 —13 
» 23)0) she ee 986 1,044 143 31 2 714 612 SOo2 —213 
. SIS) eee 1,040 625 160 36 3 Lees 546 3,945 —281 
°SYCV22 5S eee 1,063 718 184 39 3 1,845 625 4,477 — 56 
1 TOS) elie ener 1,209 759 212 46 3 1,984 659 4,872 —99 
Ohh 1,322 849 238 (3)// 3 2,242 776 5,487 —81 
| 283) 1,507 1,024 271 85 6 2,560 875 6,328 0 
1 SING). seen Se 1,890 1,173 Sh 7/ 139 3 3,041 986 7,549 —174 
IB ole 2,307 1,647 385 118 18 3,546 1,046 9,067 — 334 
- SISS). ss eeeeee PA UNS 2,030 485 119 22 4,012 958 10,342 —56 
Sho) ee 2,957 2,369 638 146 22 4,495 1,025 11,652 319 
a 4,109 2 Sal| 759 167 26 5,406 1,046 14,124 — 229 
VST cee ae 4,708 S139 920 259 54 5,999 1,409 16,488 —470 
2 ee 5.297 3,238 Wee 288 64 6,823 1,556 18,393 —691 
113 re OmlaiZ 3,574 1,404 350 99 7,540 Oom 20,716 — 102 
‘SCS 7,939 4,464 1,545 559 133 9,132 2,069 25,441 652 
1) Sea 9,634 5,482 1,839 675 198 11,340 2,418 31,586 — 1,756 
PO Pee coves. -k. tes 10,796 6,642 Devel 946 197 12,796 2,182 35,886 — 1,543 
Vs 12,412 7,469 2,690 1,099 165 15,241 2,384 41,460 — 859 
TASS: coe 13,640 8,227 Caloe 1,012 182 15,762 2,653 44,608 1,180 
‘SV AS) ee 14,588 9,079 oa fall 1,146 247 18,102 3,052 49,785 971 
30 16,616 10,563 4,006 1,252 263 19,216 3,299 eyeyy2 (ks) 1,589 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 58 
Gross Provincial Expenditure 


1962 — 1979 
Year Nfld. 
D 31720 
1962 sees 5eo 
Ute ees. 581 
1WOGA aro as 651 
196 Seen 708 
19663 ea: 805 
SO 854 
96S 969 
1969 EA. cu 1,070 
NOOR. 1,195 
Sie eee 1,294 
SAAD Soe eae 1,341 
TOBE eer 1,585 
AO ae ee a 1,892 
SW ASS pesca: 2,134 
NOAOme ee ZIOCo 
USWA ire corre 2,847 
Oe, S052 
OO eta tae 3,56 1 
NSCSEee se 8. 
1964 eee WA 
1965 eee 8.6 
XS A rasoseces USL 
1 OG eee 6.2 
O68 Fee chlo) 
1969 eee 10.4 
1 SiO eee Ue? 
Ol eee ee 8.3 
HA Sede 3.6 
UW ABicoreconeter 18.2 
Ms sonsetsene 19.4 
1D eee 12.8 
NOG eee 18.8 
OTe HiZans 
WMA Shes .ccateore Uo 
T9792. 16.7 


N.S. 


31764 


=e 


Mme as att 
Ses ke AP SiWeys seen Sis) 1s) 
OARMNDPD 


=“=NMODMDOD NMRWOWN WO 


—o gears 


UW W2 1, 
AS 
1,260 


1,352 
1,492 
1,628 
ao) 
2,055 


2,211 
2,363 
ZOO9 
SHlZe 
3,558 


3,989 
4,634 
Olse) 
5,648 
6,252 


ODNODMD MMN=WW Wo 


ie ee eel 


aiek 
OE Cos Gres! oes) Sls 


NOM PM = 


= 
=, 


as 
=e 


— 
—-ON]+0 ON 


4WOMNO MNDON OM 


th seemed soa 
res eet 


—k ok 


SF RICE SECs! COSCON) INE. 
—_— —s 


—_— —s 

OwWMONMO ORAAU 

—_— —s 

NOODM BRAND OMWMOO ON 
MO=?Po 


Source: Statistics Canada, Provincial Economic Accounts, annual, cat. 13-213. 
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Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. BG: Canada 
31830 31852 31874 31896 44014 31698 
(Millions of dollars) 
17,811 2,021 2,047 S462 4,296 43,749 
19,009 aks! Bes 7f 3,700 4,618 46,791 
20,876 2,288 ROMS 3,964 5,096 51,062 
22,888 2,458 2,520 4,391 5 GO) 56,095 
25,594 2,629 2,981 5,009 6,413 62,706 
AGO 2,854 Zao 5,382 7,008 67,547 
30,683 Sh ey! 2,910 5,973 7,688 73,740 
33,944 CSAs 3,128 6,594 8,722 81,410 
36,258 3,647 StO25 7,166 9,116 86,648 
39,829 3,948 SroOUig 7,951 10,289 95,071 
44,762 4,369 3,654 9,016 11,796 106,517 
51,548 5205 4,726 leila 14,677 125,339 
60,363 6,167 6,268 1S), (ANS) 17,260 150,407 
66,230 6,967 7,086 18,796 19,054 168, 186 
76,038 7,930 7,913 21,364 22,656 193,974 
83,067 Sh Shays} 8,341 24,346 25,182 212,316 
90, 130 9,224 9,475 28,140 27,904 234,735 
101,594 10,248 11,082 33,874 32,584 267,732 
(Per cent change) 
Ont 4.6 eek 7.8 TES 8.0 1.Q 
9.8 8.2 4S ee 10.3 4.9 9.1 
9.6 A! 8.9 10.8 U2 SISh7 9.9 
11.8 6.9 18.3 14.1 Was) 228) 11.8 
8.9 8.6 = f8))) UES) OS HAS Ton 
10.1 OES) Gr WA, On emmalyreal 9.2 
10.6 8.9 Tes 10.4 lehey 22 10.4 
6.8 6.2 = 6}xs) 8.7 AUS) PS 6.4 
9.8 8.3 15.9 11.0 12.9 & 9.7 
12.4 0).7/ 4.2 13.4 VAtOme ees 12.0 
They 19.1 29.3 AAays' Blak BYOKS, 1 7G 
Uo 18.5 32.6 39.1 ike? BIO. 20.0 
9.7 13.0 ou 19.4 10 =A 1138 
14.8 13.8 Wied Ui. 7/ ies) =O) Ske 
9.2 DES 5.4 14.0 Vals Aes 9.5 
8.5 10.4 13.6 15.6 LOLS Se2 10.6 
W270 idea IA 20.4 16.8 9.4 14.1 


Reference Table 59 
Percentage Distribution of Gross Provincial Expenditure 


1962 — 1979 
Youle ce 
Year Nfld. Pee N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Canada 
(Percentage distribution of total among provinces) 

SOO 2 meres. ee: 0.3 2.6 12) 26.2 40.7 4.6 4.7 7.8 9.8 0.2 100.0 
BOBS Feces ncsccc2- eZ 0.3 ZO se) 25.8 40.6 4.5 5:2 7.9 9.9 0.2 100.0 
HOGA eesceccoceess Us 0.3 Eds 1S) 26.2 40.9 4.5 4.5 7.8 10.0 0.2 100.0 
BOOOME cc c.c:.: 1.3 0.3 2.4 19 26.2 40.8 4.4 4.5 7.8 10.2 0.2 100.0 
TOGO eee fees. 183 0.3 2.4 1:9 26.0 40.8 4.2 4.8 8.0 10.2 OFZ 100.0 
NO Ore ccves sess. 1.3 0.3 2.4 1.9 26.1 41.3 4.2 4.4 8.0 10.4 0.2 100.0 
HOGS Fo .ccccws. 1.3 0.3 2.4 ie ZADAS) 41.6 4.3 3.9 8.1 10.4 0.2 100.0 
HIGO ONS. c.cce.c08s- 1.3 0.3 Dis 168) XS) 2 41.7 4.2 3.8 8.1 10.7 0.2 100.0 
MOO Sse; Sst 1.4 0.3 2S 1.9 25.3 41.8 4.2 3.5 8.3 10.5 0.3 100.0 
Oat eccecces 1.4 0.3 PASS 1.9 24.8 41.9 4.2 3:7 8.4 10.8 0.2 100.0 
|| QZ eee 1.3 0.3 245) 1.9 24.7 42.0 4.4 3.4 8.5 Wet 0.3 100.0 
HOMES oesaccc cones 1.3 0.3 2N5) Us) 23.9 41.1 4.2 3.8 9.0 11.7 0.3 100.0 
‘O(a eee 1.3 0.3 2.4 Ws) 23.6 40.1 4.1 4.2 10.5 T ARS 0.3 100.0 
‘OEY eae 1.3 0.3 2.4 leo 23.6 39.4 4.1 4.2 WZ 113 0.3 100.0 
NOW Gre... sche. 1.3 0.3 2.4 1.9 23.8 39.2 4.1 4.1 11.0 U isi 0.2 100.0 
| CUTE eaeaeneeee 1.3 0.3 2.4 1.9 23.5 SOR 3.9 3.9 1 les) Ws, 0:3 100.0 
BOB ccssee..: 1.3 0.3 2.4 eo) 23.6 38.4 3.9 4.0 12.0 LS, 0.3 100.0 
SYD) peers 1.3 0.3 2.3 1.8 2ore 37.9 3.8 4.1 W257 12.2 0.3 100.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, Provincial Economic Accounts. 
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Reference Table 60 
Local Government Revenues 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 — 1980 
Transfers 
Transfers from other Capital 
Direct Indirect Investment from levels of consumption Total 
Years taxes taxes income persons government allowances revenues 
40073 40082 40077 40102 
p 40311 40320 40315 40340 
(Millions of dollars) 
5 360 58 3 101 59 586 
6 403 59 4 129 68 669 
6 445 54 4 157 74 740 
7 499 58 4 172 81 821 
= 608 AS 11 199 102 945 
= 700 23 14 218 113 1,068 
— 758 24 18 245 122 1,167 
= 829 21 16 261 128 1k255 
== 902 14 19 334 138 1,407 
= 1,024 20 24 371 152 1,591 
— 1,148 20 26 468 163 1,825 
— 1,264 23 28 568 174 2,05 
— 1,444 24 31 646 187 2,332 
— 1,593 26 34 746 200 2,099 
— 1,701 28 41 874 2 2,856 
— 1,835 31 47 1, WO 229 3,249 
— 1,953 39 44 1,200 250 3,486 
— 2,026 eyez 50 1,342 268 3,738 
— 2,231 58 58 ots 299 4,160 
— 2,477 79 64 1,868 336 4,824 
= 2,765 95 74 eulen 364 5,420 
= 3,095 105 65 2,354 393 6,012 
— 3,462 99 56 2090 450 6,662 
— 3,758 116 64 3,192 500 7,630 
— 4,002 140 68 3,583 538 8,331 
— 4,378 153 al 4,069 612 9,283 
— 4,651 170 78 4,501 683 10,083 
= 5,145 187 75 5,308 840 ROS 
— 6,013 223 81 6,703 986 14,006 
— 7,186 271 99 7,367 bale 16,041 
— 8,103 317 We 9,238 1,267 19,037 
— 9,058 354 126 9,454 1,411 20,403 
— 9,825 376 134 11,299 1,619 23,253 
— 10,809 407 143 WA 1,849 24,979 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 61 
Local Government Expenditures 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


Goods Transfers Interest Transfers to Gross Deficit(-) 
and to on the other levels capital Total or 
Years services persons public debt of government formation expenditures surplus 
40115 40120 40134 40159 40171 
D 40353 40359 40372 40397 40409 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 62 

Hospital Revenues and Expenditures 

National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 
1961 — 1980 


services 


40116 
40354 


(Millions of dollars) 


Revenues 
Transfers 

Invest- from other Transfers Capital 

ment levels of from consumption Total 
Years income government persons allowances revenues 

40083 40078 40103 
D 40321 40316 40341 
1961. 2 Als} Zz 46 763 
VIO Ze cee. 2 795 &: 49 849 
1963S tee 3 852 3 54 912 
LOCA Ree eure 3 966 3 58 1,030 
(9G Seees ae. 3 11, WIS 3 65 1,206 
IO Cvs. ceca 4 1,295 3 1s WEeAS 
NOG ee aes 4 Uj;d8) 3 79 1,621 
OOS meee 4 1,774 3 85 1,866 
19GQee a 4 2,014 4 93 2a US) 
NOT ORE et aen 5 2,328 4 104 2,441 
Ogle eee ee 5 2,529 4 Was 2,653 
VOC dn mete 6 2,932 4 Wes 3,067 
USS) sesteotonescne i 3) 172 4 140 Be2s 
OA meee nee: WA 3,996 4 164 Whe) 
They ese aor 10 4,800 4 186 5,000 
OOM osha: 26 HOSS Pe 205 5,906 
WHAT: te nessnemeaace 32 6315 25 224 6,656 
USAS) coon ean 35 6,676 a7 247 6,985 
TRO AS Oe ee 38 1, Were 29 280 T,o14 
OS Opener 42 7,761 34 Bile 8,154 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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614 
683 


Expenditures 


Interest 

on the 
public 
debt 


40555 
40558 


Gross 

capital 

forma- 
tion 


Total Deficit(-) 
expendi- or 
tures surplus 
40172 
40410 
779 — 16 
857 —8 
953 —41 
1,054 —24 
1,176 30 
1,389 —14 
1,605 16 
1,864 Z 
Pe NA 4 
2,395 46 
2,671 — 18 
2,931 136 
3,340 —17 
4,093 82 
4,923 77 
5,608 298 
6,058 598 
6,680 305 
7,382 wa 
8,636 — 482 
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Reference Table 65 
Government of Canada 


Statement of Financial Transactions 


Summary 
(Fiscal year ended March 31) 
1971 
| Budgetary transactions 
PAMEREVOMICS 5 socsac i cen.fucssmnteassetiessases 14,717 
BBEXDONGITUIES, .5...26crcecsccecsesessereeuss — 15,089 
Surplus or deficit (—) 00.00.0000. —372 
Il Non-budgetary transactions 
A Loans, investments and 
ACVANCES arc eet Sens eatin ee — 1,341 
B Annuity, insurance and pension 
AC COUN Siete cerca retexteee: 609 
C Other transactions ..........0.0.0....... 112 
Net source or requirement (-)......... —620 
Financial requirements (excluding 
RGTEIGM EXCHANGE), ...4..-.-2scsenecteseseeese — 992 
Ill Foreign exchange transactions ...... — 1,431 
Total financial requirements) ............ — 2,423 
iV Unmatured debt transactions) ... 2,854 
Change in cash balance) .......... 431 
V Level of cash balance at end of 
DELOC Meter ol foe 1,278 
Canadian dollar balance .......0.0...0.0...... 1,256 


() Cash requirement (-). 


1972 


16,344 
— 17,046 


—702 


— 1,627 


303 
688 


— 636 


— 1,338 


—700 
— 2,038 


2,360 
322 


1,600 
1,582 


1973 


18,821 


— 19,820 


—999 


— 1,210 


523 
378 


— 309 


— 1,308 


—75 


— 1,383 


1,782 
399 


1S) 


1,984 


1974 


21,826 
— 23,210 


— 1,384 


— 1,337 


749 
455 


— 133 


—1,517 


131 
— 1,386 


197 
— 1,189 


810 


801 


) Excluding change in unmatured debt outstanding payable in foreign currency. 


(3) Cash decrease (-). 


1975 


1976 


(Millions of dollars) 


28,067 
— 29,800 


— 1,733 


— 1,948 


1,441 
101 


— 406 


— 2,139 


593 


— 1,546 


3,940 
2,394 


3,204 


3,186 


29,956 
— 35,419 


— 5,463 


—2,915 


1,822 
1,782 


689 


—4,774 


1977 


32,635 
— 38,845 


—6,210 


—2,151 


2,053 
760 


662 


—5,548 


1,281 


— 4,267 


4,812 
545 


3,597 


3,580 


1978 


32,866 
— 43,155 


— 10,289 


— 1,770 


2,267 
1,343 


1,840 


— 8,449 


1,186 


—7,263 


8,172 
969 


4,506 


4,487 


1979 


35,216 
— 47,442 


— 12,226 


— 1,102 


2,31 
— 162 


1,113 


— 11,113 


4,262 


—6,851 


8,778 
1,927 


6,433 


6,374 


Note: Figures for the years 1973 to 1980 reflect loan write-offs in the years in which the funds were expended rather than in the years in which the write-offs 
occurred. In addition, the government contribution to the Unemployment Insurance Account is treated for these years on a current basis. Undisbursed 
balances of appropriations to special accounts are eliminated and the unamortized portion of flotation costs of marketable bonds and Canada Savings Bonds 
is recorded as a charge to budgetary expenditure in the year in which the cost was incurred. Further, subscriptions and notes payable to international 
organizations other than the International Monetary Fund are treated as part of loans, investments and advances, and not as exchange transactions. Figures 
for 1971 and 1972 are thus not on a strictly consistent basis with figures for 1973 to 1980. For all years the old age security transactions are treated as 


budgetary. 
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Reference Table 65 (continued) 
Government of Canada 

Statement of Financial Transactions 
Detailed 

(Fiscal year ended March 31) 

1971 — 1980 


1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 
(Millions of dollars) 


| Budgetary transactions 


A Revenues 
Personal income tax : 6,395 UDOT 8,378 9,226 tal 74 4K6) 12,709 14,634 13,988 14,656 16,808 
Corporate income tax 2,426 2,396 2,920 3,710 4,836 5,748 5,363 5,280 5,654 6,951 
Other direct taxes 378 420 Soc 338 434 493 451 503 568 787 
Sales tax ....... : 2,281 2,656 3,052 3,590 3,866 S}aoyaltas 3,929 4,427 4,729 4,698 
Other indirect taxes i 1,779 1,984 2,220 2,765 4,640 4,628 4,778 4,762 5,045 5,664 
Non-tax revenues. 1,458 1,664 1,898 2,197 2,581 2,863 3,480 3,906 4,564 5,146 

Total revenues ... : ; 14,717 16,344 18,821 21,826 28,067 29,956 SZA665 32,866 Soye6 40,054 


B Expenditures 


Health and welfare........... 4,831 5,596 7,047 8,135 10,286 12,534 13,873 14,773 16,642 16,876 
Economic development and 

SUDDOntHer ease oe 1,857 2,167 2,451 2,903 4,290 5,474 5,120 5,624 5,174 6,462 
Public debt eee : 1,920 PANS 2,301 2,566 3,239 SHZ 4,721 5,550 7,058 8,524 
Defence............. 2,183 2,263 2,366 PUTS 3,162 3,632 4,161 4,626 4,999 5,333 
Fiscal transfer payments to 

provinces... ee 1,086 1,245 1,304 1,678 2,399 2,378 2,966 3,101 2,921 3,424 
Transportation and communi- 

CatlonSemees ae. eee 940 1,023 We 1,691 2,213 PEST 2,658 2,910 Ch 160) 3,214 
General government services Sis) 694 813 965 eoy. 1,509 1,688 1,969 2,143 2,289 
Internal overhead ...... ae 685 698 Ui 728 889 989 1,104 1,308 1,452 1,332 
Education assistance .... 463 561 588 617 641 701 872 1,402 1,666 1,798 
Culture and recreation............... 263 348 435 S50) 638 681 wie 883 1,053 1,018 
ForeignratialrSteeses ee 282 314 405 477 625 754 790 910 960 1,053 


Total allocated expenditures . 15,089 17,046 19,724 23,094 29,619 34,98 1 38,665 43,056 47,198 51,323 


Provision for valuation of assets 


and liabilities 5 25 n.a. n.a. 96 116 181 438 180 99 244 211 
Total expenditures .. ie .. 15,089 17,046 19,820 23,210 29,800 35,419 38,845 43,155 47,442 51,534 
Budgetary surplus or deficit (-) ..... —372 —702 — 999 — 1,384 — 1,733 — 5,463 —6,210 -—10,289 —12,226 —11,480 
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Reference Table 65 (continued) 
Government of Canada 

Statement of Financial Transactions 
Detailed 

(Fiscal year ended March 31) 

1971 — 1980 


1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 


(Millions of dollars) 
|| Non-budgetary transactions 


A Loans, investments and 
advances 
Crown corporations and agen- 
cies 
Lending institutions ................ (—698) (— 794) (—633) (—676) (—1,060) (—1,898) (—1,612) (—1,134) (—626) (—951) 
Canada Mortgage and Hous- 

ing Corporation ............... — 596 — 656 —475 —375 —735 —1,058 — 837 —532 —52 — 366 
Export Development Corpo- 

AMON eects ier greens —81 —118 —124 — 141 —93 oon — 202 — 84 —51 —44 
Farm Credit Corporation........ —49 =30 =A3 —170 — 243 —297 —277 —297 — 267 — 307 
Federal Business Develop- 

ment Bankers. een ssa — = = — — — 197 — 307 —241 — 267 —245 
Municipal Development Loan 

BOalGrier cote eet Ali 9 i) 9 10 11 abl 11 10 11 11 
Canada Deposit Insurance 

Corporation execs 19 1 — = — —_— — 10 — — 

All other Crown corporations....  (—401) (— 431) (— 110) (—339) (— 492) (—925) (—393) (=323) (— 489) (—3783) 
PE GAMA A irae ae Sener eons —111 —27 14 — =145 3 83 3 — 341 16 
Atomic Energy of Canada .... — 161 — 112 — 59 —44 —81 — 202 — 149 —201 — 242 —216 
Canadian National Railways.. —93 — 202 2 —205 — 143 —213 — 40 —99 385 — 108 
Petro-Canada... 25........0.0 03 — — = = — — 237 —257 — 150 — 280 — 80 
(Gia ETF cote learner tee eae rene — 36 —90 —67 —90 —123 —276 — 30 124 —11 15 

OM CtIOANS tee ac cacecr se arcanr ts (— 242) (— 402) (— 563) (— 438) (—577) (— 530) (—326) (—412) (— 231) (—315) 
Finance-employment loans .. — 12 — 139 — 135 — 108 —67 —47 45 14 8 8 
Regional Economic Expan- 

SOM ees ene ee eter cass: —77 — 32 —64 —61 —52 —29 —17 4 —2 8 
Canada Development Cor- 

DOKANON cor ero cere — —25 — 162 —75 —50 — —10 —_— -- —_— 
Loans to developing coun- 

HESS: veil crceethccceno escent —114 — 143 —117 — 141 —179 —215 — 162 — 198 — 239 —237 
International organizations n.a. n.a. —55 —55 —97 — 181 — 159 —179 — 173 — 134 
(QUINT staat he peer —39 —63 — 30 2 — 132 — 58- —23 —53 175 40 


Total loans, investments and 
advances not including allow- 


EUN OTs ceacarysp ON apes oP rarer = {34 = O2/ — 1,306 Sh 4OS — 2,129 SEES) BASEN, — 1,869 1340 = 1,639 
Allowance for valuation .............. n.a. n.a. 96 116 181 438 180 99 244 211 
Total loans, investments and 

AGNAIICES Harton nee == 1/844) = | 1327/ = 1 210) == TI Skei7/ — 1,948 —2,915 SZ 7A == 1) 102 — 1,428 

B Annuity, insurance and pension 
accounts 
Canada Pension Plan ............ 49 32 43 41 53 76 98 93 124 qk} 
Unemployment insurance 
AC COUN tare tae ee eee ies = 13 — 459 mec Ae) — 282 136 234 276 261 271 = 15/0) 

Superannuation accounts...... 688 728 859 1,001 1,261 1,502 1,656 1,888 1,956 1,966 

Government annuities ............ —8 —=10 = 13 =i) —21 —= 10 -1 -—9 = 10) == 14 

COLO oot eee ees ila 12 4 8 12 20 24 34 36 28 

Total annuity, insurance and pen- 
SIOMACCOUNES eee cceei- cn ees : 609 303 523 749 1,441 1,822 2,053 2,267 PxeT/Tp 1,943 
C Other transactions 
Interest and matured debt .... 245 320 349 294 455 667 696 904 — 509 —38 
Accounts payable and 
accrued salaries ................. —15 81 105 444 = 109 = 3S 623 See 214 91 
(ASHI ThANSH ac sc eters — 133 71 — 104 — 854 = 2 665 — 169 — 188 $i — Feo) 
Outstanding cheques, war- 
rants and money orders .... 121 131 16 539 5 366 — 361 632 — 243 506 
Provincial tax collection 
CCOUM bran en eek eee ooae — 88 130 8 —44 — 196 67 — 12), 330 366 118 
ROL alae es ee oe eae acs —18 45 4 76 18 50 92 186 7 = 26 
Total other transactions ........... ke 112 688 378 455 101 1,782 760 1,343 — 162 520 
Total non-budgetary requirements .... — 620 —636 — 309 —133 — 406 689 662 1,840 talks! 1,035 


Reference Table 65 (continued) 
Government of Canada 

Statement of Financial Transactions 
Detailed 

(Fiscal year ended March 31) 

1971 — 1980 


1971 Ise 1973 1974 S75 1976 UISVATS 1978 1979 1980 


(Millions of dollars) 


Ill Foreign exchange transactions 
Source or requirement (—) 


Exchange fund account . — 1,358 — 938 — 125 175 673 39 1,537 248 — 2,375 2,143 
International Monetary Fund 

Subscriptions............ ; — 349 if —51 — 105 44 — 89 110 —310 — 482 —7 

Notes payable ........................ Pie)! 115 103 137 —74 73 — 364 260 690 39 
Other international organiza- 

tions 

Subscriptions, advances and 

lOanSeere Renta ene — 28 —51 

Notesipayablese. =40. ee, —8 26 
Unmatured debt payable in for- 

EIQMICUNKENC ita: reece PO —2 —2 —76 — 50 —28 —2 855 6,186  —2,516 
Special Drawing Rights .............. 119 Wil — _ — — —_ 133 243 213 
Columbia River Treaty ................ 32 26 — — — — — — — — 

Total foreign exchange transactions.. — 1,431 —700 —75 131 593 —5 1,281 1,186 4,262 — 128 


IV Unmatured debt transactions 
Increase or decrease (—) 


Marketable bonds .................... ; 631 363 36 93 672 1,137 2,265 3,439 8,146 6,417 
Tikeasuny DillStewers, nee 840 95 460 615 725 865 1,760 3,040 2,240 2,790 
Canada Savings Bonds .............. 1,226 1,907 WATATE =583 2,509 2,602 787 1,707 1,236 — 1,166 
Securities issued to Canada 
Pension ela nresean eee 5 i i 8 ) 10 10 12 12 17 
Notes and loans payable in for- 

CIOMIGUKTCMCICS sue seanneemet eer = = = — — — = 850 3,390  —2,528 

Less: 

Unmatured debt payable in for- 

CIGh CURRENCY awe eye eee 110 2 2 76 50 28 2 — 855 — 6,186 2,016 
Canada Savings Bonds held for 

CIIPIOVCCS eae eee are r =. = 1 —8 —4 — 13 —1 —5 —7 —15 —6 
Securities issued to Canada 

Pensioniblanieasnsssst ee = =i = = =) = 10 —10 —12 —12 —17 
Securities investment ac- 

COUNT inca tenes os eth en 47 =o 15 — = =f! 3 = =OG — 145 
Total unmatured debt transactions .. 2,854 2,360 1,782 197 3,940 4,627 4,812 8,172 8,778 7,878 
V Level of cash balance at end of 

period 
In Canadian dollars....... Spon 1,256 1,582 1,984 801 3,186 3,037 3,580 4,487 6,374 3,661 
In foreign currency ...............0.--- 22 18 1S 9 18 15 17 19 59 77 


(1) Including investments held for retirement of unmatured debt. 


Note: For 1973 to 1980, subscriptions to international organisations (net of notes payable) are classified in the loans, investments and advances category and 
are not treated as exchange transactions. 


Source: Public Accounts of Canada and Department of Finance. 
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Reference Table 67 
Allocation of Revenues from Own Sources, by Levels of Government 


1945 — 1980 
Revenues from own sources'") Percentage distribution 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) 
Year Federal Provincial Local Total Federal Provincial Local 
(a) + (b) + (c) (a) + (d) (b) + (d) (c) + (d) 
(Millions of dollars) 

1045 foe eer 2,389 538 415 3,338 71.4 16.1 12.4 
1946 See ree 2,000 619 440 3,614 1007 Well iZe2 
1LOAMES eon ene ets 2,696 780 485 3,961 68.1 19.7 12.2 
GAS era ceneeneee 2,681 879 540 4,100 65.4 21.4 13.2 
N94 Eee tae ete 2,659 925 583 4,167 63.8 222 14.0 
\OS ORs ee 2,972 UA@ake 649 4,634 64.1 21-9 14.0 
| Si ere sence 4,113 1,194 746 6,053 67.9 19.7 12.3 
1952 eee renee ee 4,492 15620) 850 6,662 67.4 19.8 12.8 
1953 Mae Co cee 4,563 1,410 922 6,895 66.2 20.4 13.4 
OS 4s ae ee reer 4,344 1,481 994 6,819 63.7 PANTS 14.6 
1955 5. ecm ees 4,745 1,640 1,073 7,458 63.6 22.0 14.4 
NOS Greece ene re 5,411 1,865 1,220 8,496 63.7 22.0 14.4 
NOS ieee. ere cee 5,455 PONS 1,357 8,887 61.4 23.3 15:3 
LOS Ste te ee ee ee 5,163 2,216 1,489 8,868 58.2 AS) \0) 16.8 
195 Ome eens 5 Sif 2,489 1,686 10,046 58.4 24.8 16.8 
1960 cairn: 6,228 2,629 1,853 10,710 58.2 24.5 13 
OG ee ya aacens ote 6,473 2,860 1,982 Walshe) Sie 25.3 Ure 
NOG 2 Baer eet 6,899 3,396 2,142 12,437 Ses) 27.3 WA 
196 SR sen eee 7,323 3,639 2,286 13,248 Sots BUSS Wes 
LO OA Pentre Rees 8,355 4,189 2,396 14,940 55.9 28.0 16.0 
IOC See cee ee 9,095 4,949) 2,646 16,690 54.5 29.7 15.9 
(SOC Me eee. 9,984 5,782 2,956 18,722 axes) 30.9 15.8 
96 feet ee eee 10,906 6,782 3,298 20,986 52.0 32.3 Us}: 7/ 
19 O Sitar nee ee. 12,218 7,966 3,658 23,842 DihyZ 33.4 1S 
196 Oey eet 14,490 9,293 4,067 27,850 S210 33.4 14.6 
197 Ole eo ceee 15,528 10,548 4,438 30,514 50.9 34.6 14.5 
TS Ae A ee, 17,241 11,744 4,748 33,733 Silo | 34.8 14.1 
RAS Gears Seeghae nece seran 19,560 133253 5,214 38,027 51.4 34.9 13.7 
ARS AS Fee eee encs ore 22,809 15,880 SHOSe 44,271 Seo 35.9 12.6 
VOT Ae Mena gh 29,978 20,039 6,247 56,264 SS: 30:6 Utes 
BSW AsY rece asncetnee ates: 31,703 22,253 1,308 61,259 51.8 36.3 119 
NSW AS bere stonsencnsetecene 35,313 25,974 8,674 69,961 50.5 31.1 12.4 
UWE henwecn none ee Poact 36,214 30,936 9,799 76,949 47.1 40.2 Wad 
NWS: eee ee 38,019 35,219 10,949 84,187 45.2 41.8 13.0 
VOTO ae arn a 43,518 39,288 11,954 94,760 45.9 41.5 12.6 
VISOR eee eer 50,099 44,203 13,208 107,510 46.6 41.1 12.3 
LOIS Sle ee, 22,726 15,880 5,582 44,188 51.4 35.9 12.6 
(OAS) hen ee ee 28,360 20,039 6,247 54,646 Silas) 3627 11.4 
HS TAS ye eaten ae ont 30,582 22,253 7,303 60, 138 50.9 37.0 WA 
OCS Snes 34,613 25,974 8,674 69,261 50.0 37.5 12.5 
RAS eae, 35,738 30,936 S199 76,473 46.7 40.5 12.8 
UTA scone creoocee 31,125 35,219 10,949 83,893 45.0 42.0 13.1 
TASTY oa seredsntroetivane 42,800 39,288 11,954 94,042 45.5 41.8 Wau 
(9803/2 a eee 49,268 44,203 13,208 106,679 46.2 41.4 12.4 


() Tax rental payments are assumed to be a provincial revenue from own sources and have been deducted from ‘‘federal revenues from own sources”. 

(2) The value of the federal tax abatements in Quebec, introduced in 1965 under the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act (contracting-out 
arrangements), is included as a provincial revenue from own sources. 

(3) Revenues excluding federal oil export charge. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Vol. 1, The Annual Estimates 1926-1974, cat. 13-531; and National Income and — 


Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 68 
Intergovernmental Transfers 


1945 — 1980 
a 9 I SE ees 
Total 
Transfers from Revenue from own sources") Federal transfers transfers 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) (h) (i) (i) (k) 
Federal Federal Provincial Local Federal _—Provin- Local Asa % of To To Received by 
to to to to cial federal provinces local local 
Year provincial local local provincial revenues asa% of govern- governments 
govern- govern- govern- govern- provincial ments asa % of 
ments!" ments ments ments revenues asa % of local 
local revenues 
((a) + (b)) revenues ((b) + (c)) 
+ (e) (a)+(f)  (b) + (g) + (g) 
D 40374 40375 40376 40378 
ie a a RS se a 
(Millions of dollars) 
O40 '.......--- 76 — 63 if 2,305 538 415 3.2 14.1 — low 
HOAG.......... 97 == 79 if 2,009 619 440 3.8 eed —_— 18.0 
SY re 112 — 101 7 2,696 780 485 4.2 14.4 = 20.8 
HIOAS ......:0. 114 aa 129 9 2,681 879 540 4.3 13.0 = 23.9 
HOA OK... 147 — US 10 2,659 925 583 So) 15.9 =. 26.9 
‘|S )5\0) eee 202 1 171 14 2,972 1,013 649 6.8 19.9 0.2 26.5 
25 aleea eee 205 2 197 13 4,113 1,194 746 5.0 17.2 0.3 2637 
| CBee 170 3 215 13 4,492 1,320 850 3.9 12.9 0.4 25.6 
‘Se haseanteeee 163 3 242 15 4,563 1,410 922 3.6 11.6 0.3 26.6 
MOD 2. 2....-.- 164 2 259 io 4,344 1,481 994 3.8 Wied 0.2 26.3 
BODO. ¢..:--- 180 if 327 22 4,745 1,640 UWOTAS) 3.9 11.0 0.7 Sic 
HOO oo es-s- 189 362 18 5,411 iiRslete) 1,220 Shi 10.1 0.7 30.4 
SSA 288 16 452 28 5,455 2,075 lpcokaw/ 5.6 13.9 Te 34.5 
HODS........:. 394 23 545 17 5,163 2,216 1,489 8.1 iihote 1:5 38.1 
HOD OE... 588 24 622 24 5,871 2,489 1,686 10.4 23.6 1.4 38.3 
HOBO |... 673 382 714 17 6,228 2,629 1,853 tes 25.6 lets 40.3 
OOM S.....s: 789 “Bis 841 15 6,473 2,860 1,982 Wed 27.6 Tet 44.1 
OO 2 oer ans e 1,010 44 1,063 i) 6,899 3,396 2,142 tons 29.7 Pad euler é 
HOOG!.....:.. Ve alee 52 1,148 1 goes 3,639 2,286 16.0 30.7 23 52.5 
1964 .2....:. 1,199 D3 1,289 18 8,355 4,189 2,396 15.0 28.6 Ce. 56.0 
HIGD)......:.. isStay/ 74 1,440 22 9,095 4,949 2,646 hon 27.4 2.8 57.2 
HOOG)......-... 1,556 108 1,760 37 9,984 5,782 2,956 16.7 26.9 Sali 63.2 
HOG ........:.. 1,895 97 2,025 56 10,906 6,782 3,298 18.3 27.9 2.9 64.3 
O68 .......... 2,280 92 2,262 40 12,218 7,966 3,658 19.4 28.6 as 64.4 
HOGO®......... 2,632 94 2,501 46 14,490 9,293 4,067 18.8 28.3 Zo 63.8 
HOMO”... 3,303 94 3,098 44 15,528 10,548 4,438 21.9 Silks al 71.9 
MOON 3: 4,230 93 3,490 44 17,241 11,744 4,748 200) 36.0 2.0 LS 
CA 4,400 158 3,911 49 19,560 13,253 5,214 233 Sor2 SHO, 78.0 
it 4,694 113 4,388 40 22,809 15,880 5,582 PN y 29.6 2.0 80.6 
HOLA. ....005s 6,013 152 ey Le 41 29,978 20,039 6,247 20.6 30.0 2.4 85.0 
‘O/-— Moen 143 6,560 50 Bi (OSmeceZoS Wous 24.2 33.8 2.0 91.8 
OIL snc cvce: 8,318 204 OS 51 Sey Ss Bare! 8,674 24.1 32.0 2.4 84.9 
WOT Secscsess. 9,615 352 8,886 50 36,214 30,936 9,799 Zino Slim 3.6 94.3 
NOZS:.......... 0) S27 348 9,106 42 StsOie) sta ZS) 10,949 28.6 29.9 Be. 86.3 
WOT) cs. sccsns 11,419 344 10,955 49 43,518 39,288 11,954 27.0 29.1 2.9 94.5 
HO8O! 40.5. 12,542 296 11,475 59 50,099 44,203 13,208 Pksy(9} 28.4 ne 89.1 


“) Tax rental payments are assumed to be a “‘provincial revenue from own sources’’ and are not included in federal transfers to provincial governments. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Vol. 1, The Annual Estimates 1926-1974; and National Income and Expenditure 
Accounts. 
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Reference Table 69 
Allocations of Revenues After Transfers, by Levels of Government 
1945 — 1980" 


Revenues after transfers Percentage distribution 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) 
Year Federal Provincial Local Total Federal Provincial Local 
(a) + (b) + (c) (a) + (d) (b) + (d) (c) + (d) 


(Millions of dollars) 


OA Ss cepenen Pees 2,309 558 471 3,338 69.2 16.7 14.1 
NGA G woe romea ce ee 2,458 644 512 3,614 68.0 17.8 14.2 
Ie ee aie eect 2,584 798 579 3,961 65.2 20.1 14.6 
1 ts ee neteer eee coe 2,567 873 660 4,100 62.6 21.3 16.1 
14S ee ree eee tree 2,512 925 730 4,167 60.3 eae V8 
W950.) See: 2,769 1,055 810 4,634 59.8 22.8 1S 
ake Foyt Pik etna rein aneeey 3,906 1,215 932 6,053 64.5 20.1 15.4 
LS ePeR een ponaearncnnnnce 4,319 1,288 1,055 6,662 64.8 19.3 15.8 
NOS G aerate ecru 4,397 1,346 Ate 6,895 63.8 19.5 16.7 
OSA ere ts tees 4,178 1,401 1,240 6,819 61.3 20.5 18.2 
WIS O ieee eseascus ooeceedee 4,558 1,515 1,385 7,458 61.1 20.3 18.6 
1956 eee ee 5,213 1,710 1,573 8,496 61.4 20.1 18.5 
pee ee eter atercuects 5,151 1,939 1,797 8,887 58.0 ZAES 20.2 
iS Fete lees 4,746 2,082 2,040 8,868 53:5 23.5 23.0 
OS Ota re 5,259 2,479 2,308 10,046 52.3 24.7 23.0 
a SYS 0 sereciircr tocnere ce? 5,523 2,605 2,582 10,710 51.6 24.3 24.1 
TIS eine vtenareace eeameec 5,651 2,823 2,841 11,315 49.9 24.9 25.1 
N9G2 eae 5,845 3,358 3,234 12,437 47.0 27.0 26.0 
NSO SIR rece. er. 6,154 3,625 3,469 13,248 46.5 27.4 26.2 
GAR te teres 7,103 4,117 3,720 14,940 47.5 27.6 24.9 
196 Siteetesc ca tae tae. 7,664 4,888 4,138 16,690 45.9 29.3 24.8 
USS eninceeeererra sence 8,320 5,615 4,787 18,722 44.4 30.0 25.6 
NOG me rao en, 8,914 6,708 5,364 20,986 42.5 32.0 25.6 
NOGSee ee 9,846 8,024 Sei 23,842 41.3 33.7 25.0 
196 Oar eee ae 11,764 9,470 6,616 27,850 42.2 34.0 23.8 
DAO) Meare cetemounteract 12,131 10,797 7,586 30,514 39.8 35.4 24.9 
Sigler. eer 12,918 12,528 8,287 33,733 38.3 37.1 24.6 
WO 2eeereet ieee ee 15,002 13,791 9,234 38,027 39.5 36.3 24.3 
1973 18,002 16,226 10,043 44,271 40.7 36.7 220 
174 Meee recat: 23,813 20,937 11,514 56,264 42.3 37.2 20.5 
ASIA creprtcrereacti abot 24,033 23,270 13,956 61,259 39.2 38.0 22.8 
OT OMe sek ete ee 26,791 27,180 15,990 69,961 38.3 38.9 22.9 
USHA heron reac 26,247 31,715 18,987 76,949 34.4 41.2 24.7 
AS TAS be artes eater ce 27,144 36,682 20,361 84,187 32.2 43.6 24.2 
IAS aspeneeea sacreeetosce 31,755 39,801 23,204 94,760 33.5 42.0 24.5 
SSO es eere nee, 37,261 45,329 24,920 107,510 34.7 42.2 23.2 
ho FS LLU et ere Wess) 16,226 10,043 44,188 40.6 36.7 2204 
VOT ACIS he. Am, 22,195 20,937 11,514 54,646 40.6 38.3 2 
LSS eae ewe roe oe 22a 23,270 13,956 60, 138 38.1 38.7 23.2 
RSA SIO osocet Reaper soe 26,091 27,180 15,990 69,261 37.7 39.2 23.1 
TO esos, PAS) ETE, Silh715 18,987 76,473 33.7 41.5 24.8 
TOO eee: 26,850 36,682 20,361 83,893 32.0 43.7 24.3 
WSIS He) eee atte nace 31,037 39,801 23,204 94,042 33.0 42. 24.7 
1980 ee ees 36,430 45,329 24,920 106,679 34.1 42.5 23.4 


a a a I a i 2 ld a 
() Transfers between levels of government subtracted from revenues of governments which pay and added to revenues of governments which receive. 
(2) Revenues excluding federal oil export charge. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Vol. 1, The Annual Estimates 1926-1974: and National Income and Expenditure 
Accounts. | 
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Reference Table 70 
Allocation of Expenditures by Levels of Government 


Before and After Transfer Payments 


1926 — 1980" 


Before transfer 


After transfer 


Before transfer 


After transfer 


payments(?) payments) payments payments 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) 
Total Total Total Total Total Total Total Fed- Provin- Local Fed- Provin- Local 
Years Fed- provin- local Fed- provin- Local govern- eral cial share _ eral cial share 
eral cial ex- eral cial @Xx- ment share share share share 
ex- ex- pend- ex- eXx- pend- ex- (a)+ (b)- (c)+ (d)- (e)- (f)+ 
pend- pend- itures pend- pend- itures pend- (g) (g) (g) (g) (g) (g) 
itures itures itures itures itures 
(d) + (e) 
+ (f) 
(Millions of dollars) (Per cent) 

Pre-tax-rental era: 1926 321 166 323 306 164 340 810 39;659 9 20;5 SHMSH etsl Gael Atehy 
1927 336 181 342 320 177 362 859 SOueeee at 39:8 37:3 20:6 421] 
1928 344 207 347 327 202 369 898 38:3 23)4 38.6 36.4 225 41.1 
1929 362 240 389 345 234 412 991 36.5 24.2 39.3 348 236 41.6 
1930 389 276 434 364 ZS 460 1099 SDATeEZoal SO Ome GSnlme eco OMmea co 
1931 409 286 421 353 298 465 1116 36.6 25.6 SHarh — Galley elswre  Z-Sla7/ 
1932 387 261 399 325 295 427 1047 37.0 249 COnlmeS Om Zoe ea OrG 
1933 380 240 336 324 286 346 956 SOMmme Ont Soule 33:9) 29:9 36,2 
1934 409 300 332 338 355 348 1041 39.3 28.8 31.9 92:5 34.1" (33:4 
1935 453 307 333 379 369 345 1093 41.4 28.1 SUIS S49) 8G/8 ao 
1936 459 297 331 368 371 348 1087 42.2 27.3 SOLSi ese: 9n) S4l S2.0 
1937 476 364 333 371 448 354 1173 40.6 31.0 28.4 316 38.2 30.2 
1938 524 394 336 438 457 359 1254 41.8 31.4 26.8 349 36.4 28.6 
1939 483 382 340 404 436 365 1205 405 Sil 23:2 5Go.0) 6 36:2) Sls 
1940 1024 330 335 954 378 357 1689 60.6 19.5 OOM NO6 5) 22540 eee 
1941 1550 354 333 1496 384 357; 2237 69.3 15.8 ASS COO ail/.2) at OlO 

Tax-rental era: 1942 3680 334 332 3615 369 362 4346 84.7 ev, 7.0) 8322 8.5 8.3 
1943 4323 359 340 4264 385 3/3 5022 86.1 Weal 6.8 84.9 GY 7.4 
1944 5233 397 350 5165 414 401 5980 87.5 6.6 5.9 86.4 6.9 6.7 
1945 4217 446 366 4141 466 422 5029 83.9 8.9 (hed 13728} 9.3 8.4 
1946 2800 526 425 2703 551 497 3751 74.6 14.0 LES! 2am ALT wee eliose 
1947 2009 685 504 1897 703 598 3198 62.8 21.4 15:85) 5913 2210 Ge, 
1948 1916 864 598 1802 858 718 3378 56.7 25.6 Wei BOSG.= eco 4emeieS 
1949 PAANTAS 983 666 2028 983 813 3824 Se) ABSYY/ Wied 5309 25.7 eas 
1950 2322 1017 741 2119 1059 902 4080 56.9 24.9 ike Ase 2XsH0) 22 
1951 3142 1190 895 2935 V2, 1081 S2em 60M 22:8 Wid oO) 2S Cee On, 
1952 4297 1259 1049 4124 1227 1254 6605 stop! | ah 15:9= 62:4) 18:6) 9:19:0 
1953 4412 1303 1097 4246 1239 1327 6812 64.8 19.1 16e1 SeO2.Gm 18:2 eos 
1954 4390 1428 1273 4224 1348 1519 7091 61.9 20.1 13:0) B5O!6 19:0 m2 1e4: 
1955 4543 1612 1343 4356 1487 1655 7498 60:67 21:5 TA @ Lefeile SaKe eh eee 
1956 4813 1909 1502 4615 1754 1855 8224 swe) PASH ikehsie gelspall @ V2iesh 222153 
1957 5205 2059 1642 4901 1923 2082 8906 DSi4) onl 18549 55:00 27.6) 23:4: 
1958 5930 2266 1750 5513 ZISomecoON 9946 5S Oe e2ic 16h 956.4 9211-4 Zo 
1959 6210 2502 1935 5598 2492 2557 10647 ae}c} —-PAGIKS) 18.2 526 23.4 24.0 
1960 6457 2842 2081 5752 2818 2810 11380 SOn/mmecorw) 1StCm oOo cs Ommeeaas, 
1961 6883 3141 2110 6061 3104 2969 12134 56.7 25.9 17.4 50.0 256 24.5 
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Reference Table 70 (continued) 

Allocation of Expenditures by Levels of Government 
Before and After Transfer Payments 

1926 — 1980” 


Before transfer After transfer Before transfer After transfer 
payments) payments") payments payments 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) 
Total Total Total Total Total Total Total Fed- Provin- Local Fed- Provin- Local 
Years Fed- provin- local Fed- provin- Local govern- eral cial share eral cial share 
eral cial eXx- eral cial ex- ment share share share share 
Gre exe pend- X= ex- pend- ex- (a)+ (b)+ (C)+ (d)- (e)+ (f)+ 
pend- pend- itures pend- pend- ___itures pend- (g) (g) (g) (g) (g) (g) 
itures itures itures itures itures 
(d) + (e) 
+ (f) 
(Millions of dollars) (Per cent) 
Post-tax-rental era: 1962 7406 3452 2277 6352 3414 3369 13135 56.4 26.3 17.38 48:4 26.0 25%¢ 


1963 7609 3738 2484 6440 3724 3667 13831 SosOmeE 2720 18.0 466 269 265 
1964 8010 4270 2537 6758 4198 3861 14817 54.1 28.8 17.1 45.6 28:3) 3268) 


1965 8551 4949 3013 7120 4888 4505 16513 51.8 30.0 18.2 43:1 29.6 2763 
1966 9753 5956 3283 8089 5789 5114 18992 51.4 31.4 17.3 42.6 -30:5 26% 
1967 10990 7116 3635 8998 7042 ~=§701 21744 SOON S2i 16.7 414 32.4 26.2 
1968 12229 8022 4094 9857 8080 6408 24345 50.2 33.0 16.8 405 33.2 263 
1969 13469 8974 4609 10743 Chis 7iksxs! 27052 49.8 33.2 17.0 39.7 33.8 26% 


1970 15262 10777 4908 11865 11026 8056 30947 49.3 34.8 15.9 383 35.6 260 
1971 17386 12214 5263 13063 12998 8802 34863 49.9 35.0 15.1 37.5 937.3 "25am 
1972 20126 13944 5385 15568 14482 9405 39455 51.0 35.3 13.6 395 367 233 
1973 22422 15982 6067 17615 16328 10528 44471 50.4 35.9 13.6 39.6 36.7 23m 
1974 28869 19387 7066 22704 20285 12333 55322 62:2 35.0 12.8 41.0 36.7 22.3 


1975 35508 24009 7871 27838 25026 14524 67388 62:7 35.6 11.7 41:3 ©637.1 72a 
1976 38704 27TO Wh 9443 30182 28723 16759 75664 51.2 36.4 12.5 39.9 38.0 "22m 
1977 43807 31795 9599 33840 32574 18787 85201 51.4 37.3 11:3 39.7 98.2225 
1978 48974 34039 11030 38099 35502 20442 94043 52.1 36.2 11.7 40.5 37.8 21m 
1979 52649 38317 11200 40886 38830 22450 102166 Silo) S7e5 11.0 400 38.0 22.0 


1980 60822 42614 13073 47984 43740 24785 116509 522 73656 11.2 41.2 37.5 72s 
19744) 27983 19387 7066 21818 20285 12333 54436 51.4 35.6 13.0 40.1 37.3 227 
1975) 33817 24009 7871 26147 25026 14524 65697 51.5 36.5 12:0 39.8 381 22m 
1976) 37650 27517 9443 29128 28723 16759 74610 50:5 36.9 12.7 39.0 38:59 22% 
1977) 42885 31795 9599 32918 32574 18787 84279 OC) EIST 11.4 39.1 38.7 22% 
19784) 48321 34039 11030 37446 35502 20442 93390 51.7 36.4 11.8 40.1 380 219 
19794) 51219 38317 11200 39456 38830 22450 100736 50.8 38.0 11.1 39.2 38.5 ~ 228 


1980") 56829 42614 13073 43991 43740 24785 112516 50.5 37.9 11.6 39.1 38:9 22g 


(1) Includes conditional, unconditional and other types of transfer payments. 

(2) Transfers between levels of government are attributed to the government who makes them. 

(3) Transfers between levels of government are subtracted from expenditures of paying government and added to expenditures of recipient government. 

(4) Expenditures excluding federal oil import subsidy, and Petroleum Compensation Revolving Fund. 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Vol. 1, The Annual Estimates 1926-1974, and National Income and Expenditure 
Accounts. 
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Reference Table 71 
Summary of Balance of Payments 


1947 — 1980 
Net capital 
movements 
inflows and 
Balance outflows (—) Special Net 
Merchan- on Balance Drawing Official 
Merchan- Merchan- dise goods on Long- Short- Rights monetary 
dise dise trade Service Service and Net current term term alloca- move- 
Years exports imports balance receipts payments services transfers account forms forms") tions ments(@) 
D 50501 50526 50502 50544 50557 50558 50687 50555 50710 50688 50710 50712 
(Millions of dollars) 
A ccc aes 2,080 188 939 1,057 70 —21 49 —721 4 = — 668 
1948).......: 3,030 2,598 432 1,015 1,022 425 26 451 43 —2 — 492 
1949 ........ 2,989 2,696 293 1,015 1,157, 151 26 177 —29 —20 = 128 
HO50........ 3,139 Snloe 7 1,019 1,360 — 334 AS —319 610 431 — 722 
HOD IN... 3,950 4,101 —151 1,102 1,479 — 528 16 —512 666 —98 = 56 
NOD? ......0: 4,339 3,854 485 We? 1,516 186 1 187 455 —605 = 37 
HO53)..0.:.: 4,152 4,212 —60 1,216 1,594 — 438 —10 — 448 649 — 239 == — 38 
Chey 3,934 3,916 18 1,191 1,627 —418 —6 — 424 599 —51 = 124 
BODO) css: 4,332 4,543 —211 1,405 1,847 — 653 — 34 — 687 414 229 = —44 
NODO:.......- 4,837 5,565 —728 1,500 2,099 —1,327 —45 —1,372 1,490 —70 == 48 
MODY ..5.,.- 4,894 5,488 — 594 1,472 2,278 —1,400 —51 —1,451 1,320 26 — — 105 
WOOO s..... 4,890 5,066 —176 1,420 2,256 —1,012 = 125 — 1, LO Helos 93 —— 109 
ick) 5151 5, 02 — 421 1,503 2,456 —1,374 —113 —1,487 1,179 297 — —11 
HIOOME esc. 5,392 5,540 — 148 1,590 2,549 —1,107 —126 —1,233 929 265 — —39 
io 5,889 5,716 173 5 7A8hs) 2,764 — 856 —72 — 928 930 290 = 292 
NOG2 ......:- 6,387 6,203 184 1,847 2,842 —811 —19 — 830 688 296 = 154 
HO6S):...... 7,082 6,579 503 1,986 2,982 — 493 — 28 — 521 637 29 — 145 
1964.2... 8,238 Us a85/ 701 2,265 3,376 —410 —14 — 424 750 38 = 364 
HOGS... 8,745 8,627 118 Pele CRG! alesse) 29 —1,130 833 455 — 158 
HO6G).......- 10,326 10,102 224 2,719 4,157 —1,214 52 —1,162 1,228 —425 — — 359 
HOO ......:. 11,338 10,772 566 3,325 4,462 —571 72 — 499 1,415 — 896 — 20 
HOGS"... 13,720 12,249 1,471 3,070 4,822 — 281 184 —97 1,669 —1,223 = 349 
HOGS 2... 15,035 14,071 964 3,695 5,719 —1,060 143 —917 DCC = jh Shs) — 65 
HOO) S00. 16,921 13,869 S052 4,246 6,345 953 153 1,106 1,007 — 583 133 1,663 
HOW. 2... 17,877 15,314 2,568 4,304 6,702 165 266 431 664 —318 119 896 
OTS cecceses 20,129 18,272 1,857 4,451 6,978 —670 284 — 386 1,588 — 983 Walz 336 
HOS)... 25,461 22,726 2,735 BYZo 8,228 — 236 344 108 628 —1,203 = — 467 
NOTA. 5... 32,591 30,902 1,689 6,401 10,104 —2,017 557 — 1,460 1,041 443 — 24 
MOMO es: Bo,oll 33,962 — 451 6,941 11,627 —5,137 380 —4,757 3,935 417 — — 405 
HOO... 37,995 36,607 1,388 7,606 13,366 —4,372 530 —3,842 7,923 —3,559 = 522 
ii 44,253 AN Leys) EXEC) 8,295 15,739 —4,714 413 —4,301 4,265 —1,385 — —1,421 
NOB... ey? (hey 49,151 3,601 10,001 18,691 —5,089 43 —5,046 3,362 —1,615 — —3,299 
HOD 2. coxons 65,170 61,198 3,972 11,454 21,186 —5,760 662 —5,098 2,838 3,949 219 1,908 
HUGO) ........ 76,106 68,153 7,953 13,496 24,233 —2,784 1,246 —1,538 1,374 —1,334 PNT = 1,20 


ee SS 8 


) Includes net errors and omissions. 
(2) Net official monetary movements include transactions in official international reserves and official monetary liabilities. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, cat. 67-001. 
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Reference Table 72 
Bilateral Payments Balance with the United States 


1947 — 1980 
Net capital movements 
inflows and outflows (—) 
Merchandise Balance on Balance on 
trade goods and current Long-term Short-term 
Years balance services account forms forms Net balance 
D 51551 51558 51555 51687 51688 51690 


(Millions of dollars) 


— 890 —1,115 — 1,134 — 158 —5 — 1,297 
— 289 — 374 — 393 126 —15 — 282 
— 378 —575 —601 116 —52 —537 
— 50 — 369 — 385 625 220 460 
— 520 —922 —945 560 —66 —451 
—473 —791 — 830 387 — 104 — 547 
—590 — 869 — 907 440 —75 — 542 
—440 —762 — 800 395 54 —351 
—685 — 981 — 1,029 209 127 — 693 
— 1,167 — 1,583 — 1,650 1,034 — 167 — 783 
—947 — 1,497 — 1,579 963 — 263 —879 
— 532 — 1,109 — 1,167 950 —16 — 233 
— 536 — 1,149 — 1,221 927 68 — 226 
—673 — 1,266 — 1,359 746 127 — 486 
—615 — 1,257 — 1,341 953 205 — 183 
— 438 — 1,019 — 1,092 680 536 124 
— 488 — 1,070 — 1,148 843 —49 — 354 
— 808 — 1,565 — 1,635 943 580 —112 
— 1,041 — 1,883 — 1,937 1,074 — 398 — 1,261 
—993 — 2,001 — 2,030 1,393 —291 — 928 
— 569 — 1,301 — 1,342 1,317 — 265 — 290 
389 —744 —747 lo — 639 — 235 
472 —877 — 845 1,669 — 239 585 
1,121 —227 — 165 989 47 871 
1,445 —215 — 86 877 1,867 2,658 
1,513 —272 — 137 1,059 —201 72 
1,242 — 930 — 834 1,134 —605 — 305 
1,001 — 1,639 — 1,530 1,653 1,628 eT AS | 
— 1,125 — 4,903 —4,810 3,292 2,104 586 
519 —4,165 — 4,090 4,536 - 432 
1,496 —4,161 —4,115 2,238 452 — 1,425 
2,241 —4,815 —4,747 2,736 2,070 
171 — 7,860 —7,774 1,358 3,785 — 2,631 
IRE, — 8,380 — 8,250 1,475 — 2,248 —9,023 


Note: Since errors and omissions are excluded, the regional breakdown of Canada’s balance of international payments will not equal the total for transactions 
with all countries. | 
Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
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Reference Table 73 
Bilateral Payments Balance with the Rest of the World 


1947 — 1980 
Net capital movements 
inflows and outflows( — ) Special 
Merchandise Balance on Balance on eee ae Ss SS a ee Drawing 
trade goods and current Long-term Short-term Rights 
Years balance services account forms forms allocations Net balance 
(Millions of dollars) 

ET occ 1,078 1,147 1,183 — 563 9 — 629 
ETO eee sce: ea Tole: 844 — 83 13 — 774 
YA e) 671 702 778 — 145 32 — 665 
250) ‘SV 5 66 —15 110 —— 161 
5) || ee 369 356 433 106 —94 — 445 
|S 958 O77 1,017 68 —112 — 973 
2SS) ee 530 431 459 209 2 — 670 
GL ae 458 344 376 204 —35 — 545 
| o)5)5) | 474 328 342 205 72 — 619 
* 215)5)) 2 ae 439 256 278 456 73 —_— 708 
EY 353 97 128 Soil, 47 — 532 
: 1510) 356 oF 30 203 —2 — 231 
| USC) en 115 —225 — 266 252 — 88 — — 102 
S60) ae 525 159 126 183 37 — 346 
Gl eee 788 401 413 —23 —72 — 318 
Oy as rere 622 208 262 8 —95 — 175 
3s) 2 991 SCT 627 — 206 46 = 467 
RAO csc cissescse 1,509 Thy lllsts) et — 193 —655 = 363 
)8)3) 1,159 724 807 — 241 1,092 = 1,658 
io Uae 787 868 — 165 48 —— Fon 
10, 1,135 730 843 98 — 130 — 811 
‘Sole 5 1,082 463 650 518 200 —_ 1,368 
S09) ee 492 — 183 —72 668 — 897 — — 301 
(D/0 1,931 1,180 eeatait 18 — 243 133 1,046 
Ot) ee ie wake} 380 ayiiZ/ —213 — 837 119 — 533 
NCR csevesesses 344 — 398 —249 529 673 a il7/ 953 
iS) 1,493 694 942 — 506 52 — 488 
i 688 — 378 70 —612 —318 — — 860 
7/9) oe 674 — 234 53 643 — 484 —_ 212 
‘SG are 869 —207 248 3,387 ils} — 3,748 
iS], i 1,234 — 553 — 186 2,027 198 —_ 2,039 
US eee foci exncses 1,360 —274 —299 626 —918 — —591 
iO) 3,801 2,100 2,676 1,480 4,061 219 8,217 
930. 7,154 5,596 6,712 — 101 3,424 217 10,035 


Note: Since errors and omissions are excluded, the regional breakdown of Canada’s balance of international payments will not equal the total for transactions 
with all countries. 
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Reference Table 74 
International Payments: Current Account 


1947 — 1980 
Current receipts 
Gold 
production 
Merchandise available Interest Freight Other Total 

exports for and and service Transfer current 
Years (adjusted) export Travel dividends shipping receipts receipts receipts 
D 50501 50505 50506 50508 50512 50516 50525 

(Millions of dollars) 

1S. Meee en ee te 2,123 99 251 64 322 203 121 3,783 
OAS Bue adc 3,030 119 PUES) 70 336 ala) 143 4,188 
OAC Re ae ane 2,989 139 285 83 303 205 132 4,136 
NS SO paren tee 3, 139 163 275 94 284 203 126 4,284 
AD Oli, tetas otc 3,950 150 274 WANs 3511 212 151 5,208 
OS Zaire os ete 4,339 150 275 152 383 269 160 5,728 
NOS Swe. cas ccserse: 4,152 144 302 164 318 300 167 5,547 
NOS Aare cea 3,934 155 305 147 313 283 169 5,306 
OS Deel arenes 4,332 155 328 161 398 375 WAT 5,926 
NOS Omar. 4,837 147 SHSH/ 142 457 430 194 6,544 
NOS Aloe. soseke 4,894 144 363 153 445 380 233 6,612 
NWO SG teers: coke sc: 4,890 157 349 167 401 365 ila 6,500 
[BS }ORS) <5 reer Onto 148 391 180 420 384 213 6,887 
(ISO OR ee ces. 5,392 162 420 ila 442 393 235 VPA 
HS Onl etererstceaa. 5,889 162 482 213 486 390 282 7,904 
1OGZReeee Oe ea 6,387 els 562 202 509 419 314 8,548 
POG SSS | ke ae 7,082 154 609 230 563 430 348 9,416 
OO ATS wee. eee: 8,238 145 662 332 644 482 384 10,887 
196 Soetatcane at 8,745 138 T47 322 668 562 466 11,648 
ISIGLOR arene ttecatoeets 10,326 127 840 318 758 676 SSIS) 13,600 
il OG ire Beets 11,338 We 1,318 295 &30 770 640 15,303 
NOG Gir wees colic. 13,720 33 953 S53 891 840 674 17,464 
196 Oar hes taons 1,086 == 1,047 451 935 1,262 695 19,425 
LOO Perk Ge eae 16,921 — 1,206 528 1,126 1,386 765 21,932 
OURS ear eee ee UWL T = 1,246 558 1,184 1535116 870 23,051 
TSA et ee ee 20,129 — 1,230 665 1,241 12 1) 903 25,483 
NOS iee cea ne 25,461 = 1,446 790 1,494 WeyZ7/ 1,058 31,776 
OTA Pee he S209 — 1,694 882 1,812 Z,0NS 1,360 40,352 
ASW AS hee fan: 2 eee 33,511 — iRelS 926 1,714 2,486 1,388 41,840 
NSA Sineeeecoceenan eae SSS — 1,930 825 2,082 2,769 1,486 47,110 
ROWS ek. sence Ae aR 44,253 = 2,025 874 2,371 3,025 pees 54,103 
IRSIRSY teases Natt aetass 2 S52 — 2,378 1,208 PTAS 3,696 1,586 64,339 
LASICAS Sea estat one 65,170 — 2,887 WU Uz 3,394 4,056 1,984 78,608 
IOS OR eee 76,106 — 3,306 Wee 3,889 4,789 2,627 925229 
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Reference Table 74 (continued) 
International Payments: Current Account 


Current payments 
Merchandise Interest Freight Other Other Total 
imports and and service Official transfer current 
Years (adjusted) Travel dividends shipping payments contributions payments payments 
D 50526 50531 50533 50537 50545 50542 50550 


(Millions of dollars) 


2,935 167 337 278 279 38 104 3,734 
2,598 134 325 279 284 23 94 3,737 
2,696 193 390 253 321 6 100 3,959 
3,132 226 475 301 358 5 106 4,603 
4,101 280 452 354 405 9 114 5,715 
3,854 341 413 375 398 16 144 5,541 
4,212 365 406 374 461 25 152 5;995 
3,916 389 424 356 470 11 164 5,730 
4,543 449 473 415 510 24 199 6,613 
5,565 498 524 502 575 30 222 7,916 
5,488 925 594 915 645 40 256 8,063 
5,066 542 614 460 639 53 263 7,637 
5,972 598 671 525 662 UL 274 8,374 
5,540 627 656 533 733 61 298 8,448 
Sy IS 642 764 568 790 56 296 8,832 
6,203 605 783 595 859 36 297 9,378 
6,579 585 860 648 889 65 311 9,937 
7,537 NZ 1,010 679 975 69 329 Walesa 
8,627 796 1,086 761 1,071 93 344 12,778 
10,102 900 1,140 823 1,294 166 337 14,726 
10,772 895 1,211 861 1,495 182 386 15,802 
12,249 982 1,259 931 1,650 133 357 17,561 
14,071 1,261 1,366 996 2,096 144 408 20,342 
13,869 1,422 1,550 1,106 2,267 201 411 20,826 
15,314 1,448 1,699 1,196 2,359 201 403 22,620 
18,272 1,464 1,713 1,315 2,486 227 392 25,869 
22,726 1,742 2,050 1,560 2,876 253 461 31,668 
30,902 1,978 2,435 2,036 3,658 332 471 41,812 
33,962 2,542 2,879 2,147 4,059 513 495 46,597 
36,607 3,121 3,323 2,232 4,690 455 520 50,952 
41,523 3,666 4,532 2 Se)i/ 5,144 543 Bee 58,404 
49,151 4,084 3) TAOT 2,589 6,311 910 633 69,385 
61,198 3,955 6,416 3,104 Talat 645 677 83,706 
68, 153 4,444 7,073 3,456 9,260 680 704 93,767 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
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Reference Table 75 
Merchandise Trade Detail: Exports 
1963 — 1980 


Animals and Ores 
other edible and 
Years Wheat products concentrates 
D 3609 
TRS LGTS Nee eee Pcad ponent: 787 675 703 
NO GAN cece nyc 1,024 817 803 
ARS ISIS) henner ener 840 869 863 
(OGG Bees pce. 1,061 906 934 
OG Bees sce eeticeik 742 902 1,016 
TOG Sites es. 684 929 1,262 
NOG Oe so ee, 473 992 1,138 
ACT AO a tema cars 687 1,181 ipoce 
GARCIA ett eackae Get on ten 833 1,279 1,415 
7:2 ees rae eee se 927 1,428 1,397 
USNS hess ee een teaee Wp 1,937 2,000 
OSA hai eat, re 2,065 1,806 2,376 
GUSH AS yak eene ener 2,023 2,124 2,241 
TOG eee ee eens 1,732 2,563 AP 
6 ASV At one le eon eee 1,881 Ziel 2,730 
OS eee eee nt 1,913 3,389 2,404 
NGO eet oe 2,180 4,114 3,889 
1G O eee Bern 3,796 4,412 4,215 
Motor 
Other vehicles 
Fabricated fabricated and 
metals materials parts 
3653 
LOGS ae Arne ee 918 Sie 88 
1964S sees 1,049 680 177 
HOGS teak cnet 1,138 738 356 
IGG s ee eee. We TE 823 1,012 
NO ernest 1,368 858 thks) 
HOG Cert ee ak 1,605 975 PSA 
TOG Oe eres, ee 1,499 1,087 3,514 
LOO Pare merce, Flees, 1,996 1,311 3,499 
1S Gl bean sasiremne au 1,678 1,406 4,171 
OT 2 Fee ere cent 1216 1,700 4,718 
NAS AS heats ae ope ben nae 2,084 PV Tbl 5,415 
OA ee ee 2,760 3,030 aTane. 
OD ecemenecane Ae otes 2,475 2,855 6,432 
VOC ae eee ee 3,015 3,375 8,225 
URS Way Pe pert ae pen neaaey 3,543 4,458 10,424 
US Als hep eee ete Aten 4,684 6,175 12,540 
ESAS An cee te Seat 5,250 8,916 11,807 
WOSOR Ss ererere ete 8,107 10,314 10,815 


Source: Statistics Canada, Summary of External Trade, cat. 65-001. 
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Crude 
petroleum Other 
and crude 
natural gas materials Lumber Woodpulp 
3629 3631 
(Millions of dollars) 
310 414 452 405 
360 453 477 461 
384 Sale 490 493 
430 583 474 520 
522 Bf 505 543 
600 605 656 628 
702 623 697 754 
855 707 664 785 
1,038 811 830 798 
WeShiks 848 1,174 830 
1,833 1,192 1,599 1,082 
3,914 1,504 1,290 1,889 
4,144 1,581 973 1,835 
3,903 1,872 1,649 2,186 
3,779 2,341 2,387 Zmloo 
9; 703 2,664 3,229 2,181 
5,294 3,349 3,901 3,084 
6,883 3,660 3,351 3,867 
Other Consumer 
machinery goods 
and and 
equipment miscellaneous Re-exports 
(Millions of dollars) 
589 127 182 
811 147 209 
811 157 242 
956 195 250 
1,167 234 298 
1,340 303 373 
1,595 244 428 
1,666 418 419 
1,660 393 422 
2,014 446 479 
2,455 562 583 
2,868 732 767 
3,399 720 780 
3,670 946 825 
3,975 901 870 
5,230 1,201 924 
7,289 1,895 1,324 
8,485 2,649 1,704 


Newsprint 


3632 


75,933 


Reference Table 76 
Merchandise Trade Detail: Imports 


1963 — 1980 
Motor Other Other 
Animals Other vehicles machinery end products 
and edible Crude crude Fabricated and and and 
Years products petroleum materials materials parts equipment miscellaneous Total 
D 3745 3746 3774 3535 
(Millions of dollars) 

1ol32) caanaaeae aan 780 335 563 ere 669 1,882 759 6,558 
(i O40 See 795 321 640 1,813 818 2,190 oan 7,488 
(33). 770 Sil 694 24 Wiles Zoe 1,045 8,633 
13) 2 805 299 724 Zoo 1,581 3,048 1,382 10,072 
(07) ee 884 356 707 2,310 2,168 3,341 1,106 10,873 
123) 4 err 918 373 754 2,435 3,001 3,477 1,401 12,358 
122) ae eee 1,063 393 692 2,905 3,546 4,031 1,500 14,130 
12/0) re ike 415 UES, 2,886 3,252 3,991 1,536 13,952 
01) ib aay 541 781 3,140 4,110 4,328 1,650 15,617 
2 1,401 681 859 3,579 4,934 5,184 2,032 18,669 
(1S re 1,981 943 1,075 4,282 6,081 6,477 2,487 23,325 
(CA 2,516 2,646 1,426 6,482 7,124 8,414 3.118 31,722 
|S) reer 2,682 3,302 1,784 5,944 8,236 9,296 3,472 34,716 
iS) 2,871 3,280 1,811 2 111 9,440 9,641 4,240 37,494 
10 oe 3,307 3,215 2,105 6,993 WaeyAs 10,606 4,561 42,363 
He. 78) ae 3,782 3,457 2,434 8,748 13,386 13,111 ‘ayy 1K) 50, 102 
S079) ees 4,236 4,507 3,423 12,062 15,020 Whe sy 6,324 62,724 
30) eee 4,772 6,877 4,390 12,682 13,475 19,704 7,079 68,979 


Source: Statistics Canada, Summary of External Trade. 
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Reference Table 77 | 
International Payments: Capital Movements | 


1950 — 1980 
Canadian securities 
Loans and capital 
Trade in Trade in subscriptions by 
outstand- outstand- Government of 

Direct ing ing Canada Export Other | 

invest- Direct bonds common Se COU long-term 

ment invest- and and Foreign at risk capital 

in ment New Retire- deben- preference securities Repay- of transac- 
Years Canada abroad issues ments tures stocks (Net) Advances ments govt. tions 
D 50560 50564 65000 50576 50629 50632 50650 ; 
er a a a a 
(Millions of dollars) 

195025 eee. 225 35 210 — 284 — 329 76 — 50 74 _— —5 
TOOW er eee 320 — 30 411 — 184 — 38 15 — 68 — 28 
hey cee. 360 —85 323 —89 — 168 78 —11 — 56 — —4, 
(S53 3c. 450 —70 335 — 146 —52 21 —1 — 87 — 11 
VOSA: 425 — 90 333 —205 — 66 129 —24 _ 72 — 25a 
1QO5iee eee 445 —85 166 — 185 — 165 137 —5 — 69 — 37 
NOS ORs ees. 650 — 105 667 — 141 11 187 —3 —4 69 — 159 
RS lov Geeee aren 545 — 80 800 — 134 —45 142 1 —1 50 — 40 
G56 see 430 —40 688 — 158 — 88 1 —34 64 — 114 
OS Gees 570 —85 709 —258 92 110 — 34 —1 34 —_ 38 
(S60 670 —50 448 — 266 3 Sul —19 —11 32 —_— 60m 
OCH eee 560 — 80 548 —301 61 39 —35 _ 3 —_— 103 
19626" == 505 — 105 729 —319 64 —115 —65 —22 129 —63 — 645) 
WS6SS3 aa 280 — 135 $3 — 404 39 — 170 22 — 18 25 —72 75a 
1964s ee 270 —95 1,100 — 382 WE —98 —52 —10 10 — 164 46 
(965s 535 — 125 1,240 — 390 SIS) —274 —85 —14 10 — 187 54a 
19GCGwe. 790 —5 1,465 — 499 — 104 — 136 — 401 —35 24 —41 144 
NOG es, 691 — 125 SiO) — 357 —57 12 — 432 — 38 34 107 229% 
1968 590 —225 1,917 — 431 —70 114 — 467 —78 S 29 197 ae 
(969 8Fie 720 —370 2,089 —440 2 53 102 —89 22 —12 228mm 
1 Si.O eae 905 —315 1,230 — 552 — 40 — 145 70 — 145 36 — 129 61 
197A eee 925 — 230 1,191 — 845 —96 — 142 196 — 190 36 — 230 25 
O72 eer. 620 — 400 WUZZ —603 292 — 59 244 — 249 37 — 246 230 
NOW Sie 830 —770 1,323 — 738 29 —24 69 — 269 43 — 189 323 
VOW ARE eo ices 845 —810 2,423 —626 41 —112 46 — 350 39 — 573 118 
NOM Seta: UES —915 5,038 — 851 302 5 —17 —377 38 — 355 342 
UCAS eae — 300 — 590 9,026 —931 559 —79 79 — 435 18 —174 750 | 
LOW Tisenexseans 475 —740 5,889 — 923 243 —91 221 —540 36 — 547 245i 
WRENS wae soerene 85 = P10) 70) 6,522 — 1,217 35 — 396 25 — 509 262 — 808 1,3733 
WISIAS Ys sogebecsece 675 — 1,945 to WA fs} — 1,931 476 360 — 556 — 554 33 — 780 1,787m 
198 Oke 535 — 2,675 5,372 — 1,969 1,071 1,004 —129 —517 36 —1,106 —248 
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Reference Table 77 (continued) 
International Payments: Capital Movements 


1950 — 1980 
a a ae 
Change in certain Canadian assets of non-residents Net capital Net official 
movements monetary assets 
Residential excluding Sa <a a 
Govern- Other holdings Net monetary Special 
ment of finance of All errors itemsshown Drawing Official Official 
Canadian Canada Short- | company foreign other and in the Rights inter- inter- 
dollar demand Treasury term obli- curren- trans- omis- on alloca- national national 
Years deposits liabilities bills paper’) gations cies actions sions columns") tions reserves _ liabilities 
ea eae ee reernnnnrnncnnnnnnnnnnEnnNEREEEEE 
D 50652 56654 50656 50676 50686 50693 50710 50713 50714 
(Millions of dollars) 
MODO .7..:---- 235 —4 —3 == =. 11 91 104 1,041 == 722 = 
BEF O Mls... 2:3.- — 190 —8 2 a = —14 50 62 568 = 56 a= 
| 32 eee —66 —5 1 = 35 — 165 —16 — 389 — 150 = 37 = 
6s) eee —22 —11 —2 “= —2 — 80 44 — 166 410 — — 38 == 
MA ces ..0--- 27 —15 8 = 10 —75 14 —70 548 = 124 = 
| ISS) eee 60 —9 29 = 23 3h) o 30 643 == —44 — 
AS Oes....::5: —30 = 3 ae 64 —216 85 24 1,420 = 48 al 
IO vince s--- —15 = — 18 = 4 —274 87 242 1,346 —  —105 = 
HO58............ 39 45 21 a= 24 — 58 — 89 111 1,246 == 109 == 
ADO ie.:s..---- 10 —8 14 == 68 —119 15 317 1,476 = —11 = 
1960)..:....--.- 79 —12 56 = 59 —60 42 101 1,194 — —39 = 
io eee 33 —2 — 58 = 95 142 —77 low 1,220 == 296 —4 
eee —10 —4 4 = 119 92 240 — 145 984 == 307 — 153 
MIOG......:..-.. 43 1 —27 70 35 — 259 134 32 666 = 56 89 
HOGA.....:...--- 28 = — 16 185 52. — 329 5) qe} 788 = 297 67 
OO ss < 2. 31 2 Zz — 152 209 415 177 — 239 1,289 = 158 = 
HOGG..........:- 11 5) —15 3 154 — 520 Wis) — 182 803 — -—s:60 1 
|: Cs 24 —4 4 —51 Sis — 362 —41 —501 519 = 17 3 
HOOS.....<..5--- 72 21 48 — 132 24 —449 —23 — 784 446 == 350 —1 
NOG9...........: 52 —34 20 218 116 — 1,434 —74 —219 982 = 65 = 
OO) ccs..03:- 26 —7 —79 310 — 109 — 154 — 183 — 387 424 133 1,662 1 
OMAN 2 s5...05+-s 95 50 —3 is —25 854 —18 — 1,348 346 119 896 == 
V2 139 27 22 — 181 —30 448 47 —1,455 605 aly? 336 eS 
iis 143 77 —24 140 12 —519 — 382 — 650 —575 — —467 == 
iv 597, 45 a 80 158 236 We — 867 1,484 = 24 == 
BOO. c.:00.00:- 561 —4 OV 350 =) . 22 493 — 1,203 4,352 — -—405 == 
Oe 2.5.2.3 160 7 440 534 47 —1,287 198 —3,658 4,364 = 522 = 
MM icine. oss. 230 172 242 220 —55 728 —887 —2,035 2,880 — —1,421 = 
OG ........8: Sif 55 — 53 82 —15 2205 —1,159 —2,767 1,747 — —185 —3,114 
it 524 PTL — 183 589 —25 4,241 2,483 — 3,897 6,787 219 — 858 2,766 
NOSO.......:...- —63 171 525 505 70 878 —910 —2,510 40 PANT — 543 — 738 


(1) Included in ‘‘all other transactions”’ for 1950 and 1951; included in “‘other finance company obligations’’ from 1952 to 1962. 
(2) Includes net errors and omissions. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
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Reference Table 78 
Net Proceeds from New Issues of Canadian Securities to Non-Residents 
1947 — 1980 


Government of Canada bonds Provincial government bonds 
(including guaranteed) (including guaranteed) Municipal government bonds Total government bonds 
New Retire- Net New Retire- Net New Retire- Net New Retire- Net | 
Years issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds 


D 65006 65011 65007 65012 65008 65013 


(Millions of dollars) 


WOATe eon na 39 n.a n.a. n.a. n.a. na n.a na n.a 39 n.a. 
1949 150 36 144 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a n.a n.a 150 36 114 
1G490ree ee 99 96 & n.a. n.a. n.a. 6 n.a na 105 96 9 
Ano 1010 eres 62 159 —97 96 n.a. na 20 na na 178 159 19 | 
WC Taig ame eee / 94 =[Si7/ 262 43 219 72 12 60 341 149 192 
(9522 1 18 = 1\7/ 107 38 69 55 We 38 163 73 90 
LO bo ae 6 84 = 73 143 28 Wis 76 15 61 225 Wey 98 
LO54ee 02 ee 8 69 = (57 126 63 63 46 28 18 180 160 20} 
1955 eee 5 100 =@)5 3 19 = 116 44 18 26 52 17 — §5 
1950255. 9 83 = 4 224 115 209 112 18 94 345 116 229 
LO Dien ae 16 29 == 4/8} 136 25 111 123 24 99 PAS. 78 1S 
1958 aes 76 25 51 168 45 123 148 30 118 392 100 292) } 
19592 on 56 101 = HIE 334 41 293 157 SS 124 547 175 372 | 
1960 eee 30 58 —20 103 yf 46 135 38 97 268 153 115 
19 6s eee Si7/ 48 = 11 66 24 42 47 38 9 150 110 40 
19622 ee 156 86 70 148 22 126 74 41 33 378 149 229 
ICISKE  c sacnencent 173 76 97 343 70 273 62 UTE a5) 578 223 355 
LOCA Rees 43 88 =A5 439 66 SiS 182 58 129 664 207 45 | 
IS65se. 28 85 = 5 297 31 266 84 Be Sil 409 169 240 | 
IS66S2 32 203 = 17/1 448 64 384 War 96 81 657 364 293 
HOG oe .c ns 20 95 = 7S 762 61 701 173 52 121 955 208 747 
1965 288 Bi 231 852 76 776 124 60 64 1,264 193 1,071 
96 9RA ae 40 83 = 15) 1,063 91 972 ae 88 89 1,280 262 1,018 
IRSA Gee nee 26 ei Ash! 528 ne 416 65 92 — 27 619 361 258 
1G ifall ee ee 28 31 = 6 725 317 408 26 99 —7/3 779 447 332 © 
1925 ewe 30 44 4 1,140 220 920 169 98 71 1,339 362 977 
Oi e eee 18 110 —92 857 234 623 109 id =i 989 461 523) | 
ONAL eee 14 55 An WAS 211 1,502 234 96 138 1,961 362 1,599) | 
UD AS rasconoscece 46 92 — 46 3,334 342 2,992 541 82 459 3,921 516 3,405 | 
NON Oue eee 285 147 138 4,686 310 4,376 780 121 659 55 578 5, 17s 
SA ein 719 146 S78) 3,083 313 2,770 368 99 269 4,170 558 3,612 | 
19785. Bee 2,897 210 2,687 2,160 518 1,642 120 189 —69 Sir 917 4,260 | 
TOPS ee. 1, 48h 212 1,525 2,022 788 1,234 WT 437 =A50 3,936 1,437 2,499 
ISO Resear e2eK 269 962 1,443 760 683 233 352 = ils) 2,907 1,381 1,526 © 
Se I pe ciara Dope a Pe Oe eee Bats BR ne RE See A on ee ee 
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Reference Table 78 (continued) 


Net Proceeds from New Issues of Canadian Securities to Non-Residents 


1947 — 1980 


Bonds and debentures 
of corporations 


New Retire- Net New 
Years issues ments proceeds issues 
D 65009 65014 65005 65010 
BOA. ov sescne-s n.a. n.a. n.a. 95 
1948............ n.a. n.a. n.a. 150 
HO4OE .....0 n.a. n.a. n.a. 105 
50) ar 28 n.a. n.a. 206 
Ve oc isa: 28 n.a. n.a. 369 
Sy ee 136 15 a 299 
BOGS. cote: 64 13 51 289 
DA oc co as isis! S35) 98 Silke 
Sb 51 41 10 103 
MOO ccoccco. 252 20 232 597 
ii ere 464 31 433 739 
MODG......-..5- 203 42 211 645 
ik 114 66 48 661 
H960......:....: 154 104 50 422 
Si os 354 136 218 504 
tts Sci 140 191 709 
MOOG i. csnccss 392 101 291 970 
HOGS)... 414 Wale 297 1,078 
MOOD: cc.ccccs-:- 807 214 593 1,216 
HOGG =!.5......0. WS 131 620 1,408 
ity =n SHS 148 167 1,270 
Sate 586 233 353 1,850 
N9IO9 ccc 597 176 421 1,877 
ii 541 187 354 1,160 
OM scars s+: 391 393 —2 Uy 11740) 
‘Vn 345 239 106 1,684 
IS 300 275 2s) 1,284 
MOWAT ccc ssscus 448 2o3 225 2,409 
itt} 1,031 Sieh, 700 4,952 
OG oscc0.cccs0: 3,197 302 2,895 8,948 
” Stren 1,706 341 1,365 5,87 
‘Sic ann 1,218 300 918 6,395 
HOT O)...ccs. a6 486 690 Seal 
HOS8O.........-.. 1,990 is//6} Wale 4,897 


Total bonds Common and 
and debentures preference stocks Total securities 
Retire- Net New Retire- Net New Retire- Net 
ments proceeds issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds 
50586 50587 
(Millions of dollars) 
n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 95 364 — 269 
n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 150 114 36 
n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 205 147 58 
n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 206 284 —78 
n.a. na. 42 if 35 411 184 en, 
88 211 24 | 23 323 89 234 
140 149 46 6 40 335 146 189 
195 118 20 10 10 Sco 205 128 
178 —75 63 if 56 166 185 —19 
136 461 70 5 65 667 141 526 
109 630 61 25 36 800 134 666 
142 503 43 16 Dif 688 158 530 
241 420 48 We 31 709 258 451 
25 165 26 9 WW 448 266 182 
246 258 44 55 —11 548 301 247 
289 420 20 30 =4(0) 729 319 420 
324 646 14 80 —66 984 404 580 
324 754 Qe 58 = 516) 1,100 382 718 
383 833 24 7 iv 1,240 390 850 
495 913 Sif 4 DS 1,465 499 966 
356 914 Sh 1 36 1,307 Sov, 950 
426 1,424 67 5 62 Ohl: 431 1,486 
438 1,439 212 2 210 2,089 440 1,649 
548 612 70 4 66 1,230 552 678 
840 330 21 5 16 1,191 845 346 
601 1,083 38 2 36 Wal ZZ 603 a ata) 
736 548 39 2 CW7/ i.3e2s 738 585 
585 1,824 14 41 —2/ 2,423 626 IATA 
847 4,105 86 a 82 5,038 851 4,187 
880 8,068 78 Sil 27 9,026 931 8,095 
899 4,977 13 24 —11 5,889 923 4,966 
UW y2 Nr il 7as} 127 0 127 6522 WAT 5,305 
1,923 3,189 161 8 153 SHOTS 1,931 3,342 
1,954 2,943 475 15 460 Brie: 1,969 3,403 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
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Reference Table 79 
Canadian Chartered Banks’ Head Office and Branches in Canada | 
Net Change in Foreign Currency Positions” | 


1964 — 1980 | 
With U.S. residents: Other non-residents: Total non-residents: With Canadian residents: Changes | 
cr mm  —————— jn banks’ 
Liabili- Liabili- Liabili- Liabili- own | 
Years Assets ties Net Assets ties Net Assets ties Net Assets ties Net positions 
(Millions of dollars) | 
1964 ....26ee 40 S27, — 287 691 101 590 731 428 303 om Oo — 335 — 32 
1OO6DR ee —208 —727 519 —440 505 —945 -—648 —222 —426 276 —107 383 —43 
O66 208 — 309 ilies —2 48 — 50 206 —261 467 84 401 —317 150 
aS [oY ere ete cox Pal he) 76 197 375 188 187 648 264 384 —103 363 —466 — 82 
IS68 es 168 — 296 464 29 701 24 893 405 488 —49 189 —238 250 
AIS Soho ee 815 338 477 1,395 1,366 29 2,210 1,704 506 Zilio 1,237 —1,022 —516 
NOS ees — 33 22 —55 1,389 WUE ETE 1eSo6 1,234 122 216 101 Ts: 237 
ARSE) Ne Serres — 933 592 —1,525 318 197 121 —615 789 — 1,404 —43 —1,470 1,427 23 | 
See ae hee —87 175 —262 1,288 1,663 —375 1,201 1,838 —637 —100 —89 —11 —648 
AGB ences coe 528 265 Z2OSmmoelul Sylon 80 3,739 3,396 343 W7AS 1,406 —1,231 —888 
WOW i aes ssn —47 1,026 —1,073 1,492 —935 2,427 1,445 91 1304) dha 1,997 — 881 473 / 
TORS eres — 652 833 — 1,485 558 —4838 996 —94 395 -—489 569 —513 1,082 593 
Io VAST Bre mereste 884 PG, 609 2,407 2005 332 3,291 PX Sto\0) 941 498 1,789 —1,291 -—3650 
VO, Vincente eeeees —31 851 — 882 838 1,340 —502 807 21 = 1884520217 843 1,374 —10 | 
VORB Re: Roccasek 2,238 4,324 —2,086 1,881 2,066, —685 4,119 6;890) —2 771" 5.4425) (3/4255 207 S754 
STAC ee 668 2,020 —1,852 3,789 5,992—2253 4.407 8512 —4 105 1,177" —882) 992,059'—=2°046 
IISO Rak etek 5,689 4,134 OOD TOL on 9,212 —2,961 11,940 13,346 —1,406 2,741 1,079 1,662 256 : 


(1) Adjusted for variations in exchange rates. 
(2) Commencing with September 30, 1970, changes in assets and liabilities with residents of Puerto Rico and the U.S. Virgin Islands are included with 
residents of the United States instead of with other non-residents. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
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Reference Table 80 


Canada’s Reserve Position with the International Monetary Fund'’) 


1946 — 1980 
IMF transactions with Canada IMF 
SS ES a SE ae aS transactions 
Dividends with other Reserve 
Increases Drawings(-) Sales of paid in Canadian countries position 
in and gold and Canadian loans in Canadian at end 
Years subscription(2) repayments SDRs dollars to IMF dollars of period 
(Millions of SDRs) 

HIAG-1900 ......,...00000: USS = — — — 14.9 (AS) 
SS) ee eee — —_ — 25.0 — — 84.6 212.1 
| SG eee ee —_ — 300.0 — — _— —50.3 — 138.2 
| SSS) ee eee —— 79.7 — —_— — —_ = Horo 
| ey Oa cet ee — 166.0 —9.0 — — 99.0 197.5 
(SCS Sane ere — — —27.5 — _— 183.4 353.4 
SS) a ee hc —_— — — —_— 47.6 448.5 
“SISTA a SR eee — — — — —_ — 15.1 433.4 
MOOG eetevercccsascesivctsvters — — 361.2 —_ 2.8 —_ owes 206.2 
OO ek sss dsronteen — — —8.6 0.2 — 280.3 478.1 
2/0) ee 0.0 — —45.2 1.0 — 145.7 669.6 
STO eee —_ — — 66.3 — —_— —270.7 332.6 
SN aa Peete — = —_— — _ — 16.6 315.9 
“S)/S) eee —_ —= — — —_ —35.5 280.4 
RNA eR rss vlacctesce’ — ——- — — 140.7 Wal) 432.6 
» SUAS eee —_ ase — —_— 106.2 14.7 Opekene) 
“SAS! Se eee ee _ = — — —_ 259.4 812.9 
STE eee —_— —_ — 16.4 —_ — = 31.5 701.4 
|| SYEAs) eee eee — = —8.2 —_ —_ — 204.1 427.4 
“SAS ee —— —_— —8.2 — _— — 38.0 296.5 
| S830. ee eee eee — — as a = = 454.0 


(1) Reserve position equals the Canadian subscription plus outstanding loans to the IMF minus IMF holdings of Canadian dollars. This is the amount of foreign 


exchange which Canada is entitled to draw from the Fund on demand for balance of payments purposes. 
(2) Portion paid in other than Canadian dollars. 


(3) Prior to May 8, 1972 one SDR equalled one U.S. dollar. From May 8, 1972, to October 18, 1973 one SDR was equivalent to U.S. $1.08571; from October 
18, 1973 to July 1, 1974 one SDR was equivalent to U.S. $1.20635; since the latter date the value of the SDR in terms of U.S. dollars has been determined 


daily on the basis of a weighted average of the market values of 16 major currencies. 


Source: International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics. 
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Reference Table 81 
Canada’s Official International Reserves 


1961— 1980 
End Foreign currencies") Special Reserve 
of sa Rca aaa Iain na Drawing position 
period U.S. dollars Other Gold Rights in IMF Total Total 
B 3801 3802 3803 3804 3805 3800 
(Millions of U.S. dollars) (Millions of 
SDRs) 
IS OWipeee aes 1,123.0 LOR. 946.2 == WWE 2,292.0 2,292.0 
ISO Zeer iinet 1,842.8 9.2 708.5 = = 2,560.5 2,560.5 
NGO Stas wee eee 1,786.6 SS) 817.2 = _ 2,613:3 2,613.3 
LOO A Mean a are 1,654.5 11.8 1,025.7 — 197.5 2,889.5 2,889.5 
1NOO Gere mas eee ros Uae) 12.8 1,150.8 = 353.4 3,036.9 3,036.9 
OO Geen ees neces 1,195.4 12.4 1,045.6 = 448.5 PX TAO IES: 2,701.9 
OG greets eee. oes WpZOO2 13.4 1,014.9 = 433.4 2,016.9 2,716.9 
NOG Geert: Joes: 1,964.9 Was 863.1 — 206.2 3,045.8 3.045.8 
SOO ewer nena 1,743.6 Ess} 872.3 — 478.1 3.106.3 3.106.3 
URW AOI sees eeneees 3,022.1 14.5 790.7 182.1 669.6 4,679.0 4,679.0 
Silber eco 4,060.0 13.6 PE 371.9 332.6 5,570.4 5,570.4 
SHEER caste ep ten tee 4,355.0 12.6 834.1 505.2 342.9 6,049.9 say (22 8 
SAS res sin mca eee SOE WAZ 926.9 563.7 338.2 5,768.2 4,781.5 
TRS Aes SE ee rere ae SE IAST AI W228) 940.7 574.3 O20 5,825.3 4,757.9 
AREAS) Sisal eee 3,207.1 Weds 899.4 555.4 648.0 5,325.6 4,549.3 
IAS AS) Set cederonesnce eee 3,446.3 528 879.0 elev//ts' 944.5 5,843.4 5,029.3 
WORE on Pe tee PL PRINT 15.8 935.6 505.3 852.1 4,607.5 3, (931 
ONS Peer ooten ts 2,459.5 18.4 1,009. 1 522.4 556.8 4,566.2 3,504.9 
NASW AS) Sones eee, Pee nee 1,863.9 23.9 1,022.6 585:9 390.6 3,886.9 2,950.6 
108 OM ieee tt eee 2,037.6 PRES) 936.6 453.2 579.0 4,029.6 3,159.5 


“ Convertible foreign currency of the Exchange Fund Account, the Receiver General for Canada and the Bank of Canada. 
Source: Bank of Canada and Department of Finance. 
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Reference Table 82 


Price of Foreign Currencies in Canada 


1954 — 1980 
Belgian French German Italian Japanese Dutch Swedish Swiss Pound U.S. 
Years franc franc mark lira yen guilder krona franc sterling dollar 
B 3402 3404 3405 3406 3407 3408 3410 3411 3412 3400 

(Average of daily rates) 

ODS, nos .cseesees 0.0195 0.278 0.232 0.00156 0.00270 0.257 0.188 0.227 2.134 0.973 
BDO hisses .-+.s: 0.0196 0.282 0.234 0.00158 0.00274 0.259 0.190 0.230 2.754 0.986 
BI Ole ges. 2 22. 0.0197 0.281 0.234 0.00158 0.00273 0.257 0.190 0.230 ZRhoe 0.984 
| SASS See 0.0191 0.256 0.228 0.00154 0.00266 0.251 0.185 0.224 2.679 0.959 
BDO n oes. 0.0195 0.231 0.232 0.00156 0.00270 O:25i7, 0.188 0.226 2.728 0.971 
|| SUS) eae 0.0192 0.196 0.230 0.00155 0.00267 0.254 0.185 0.222 2.694 0.959 
S02 eee 0.0195 0.198 0.233 0.00156 0.00270 0.257 0.188 0.225 2.123 0.970 
MOO 1 .:....-...-..- 0.0203 0.207 0.252 0.00163 0.0028 1 0.279 0.196 0.235 2.839 1/013 
OO? ..232........ 0.0215 0.218 0.267 0.00172 0.00297 0.297 0.207 0.247 3.001 1.069 
AOS ter iecas es 0.0216 0.220 0.271 0.00174 0.00300 0.300 0.208 0.250 3.020 1.079 
216% haere 0.0217 0.220 0.271 0.00173 0.00300 0.299 0.209 0.250 3.012 1.079 
BOO ere cect. 0.0217 0.220 0.270 0.00173 0.00300 0.299 0.209 0.249 3.014 1.078 
| (SSIS Se eeeeRReEne 0.0216 0.219 0.269 0.00173 0.00298 0.298 0.209 0.249 3.009 1.077 
So Se 0.0217 0.219 OZ 0.00173 0.00298 0.299 0.209 0.249 2.962 1.079 
TOG... 0.0216 0.218 0.270 0.00173 0.00299 0.298 0.209 0.250 PST) OW/ZA 
HOGG) cce.:..-..- 0.0215 0.208 O75 0.00172 0.00301 0.297 0.208 0.250 2.574 1.077 
BOOM ccncsse-ss: 0.0210 0.189 0.286 0.00167 0.00292 0.289 0.201 0.242 2.502 1.044 
Se 0.0208 0.183 0.291 0.00163 0.00291 0.289 0.198 0.246 2.469 1.010 
‘SCs ene 0.0225 0.196 0.311 0.00170 0.00327 0.309 0.208 OL 2st) 2.479 0.991 
OI jens. 22... 0.0258 0.226 0.378 0.00172 0.00370 0.360 0.230 0.317 2.452 1.000 
0 0.0252 0.204 0.379 0.00150 0.00336 0.365 0.221 0.330 2.288 0.978 
“SACS ies eee 0.0277 0.238 0.414 0.00156 0.00343 0.403 0.246 0.393 2.258 1.017 
IAS) cere 0.0256 0.207 0.393 0.00119 0.00333 0.373 0.227 0.395 1.781 0.986 
"DIC cree 0.0297 OPZaf 0.459 0.00121 0.00398 0.434 0.238 0.445 1.857 1.063 
BIG, ccs coess.vnes 0.0363 0.254 0.569 0.00135 0.00548 0.529 0.253 0.644 219) 1.141 
‘SAS eee 0.0399 0.276 0.639 0.00141 0.00537 0.590 0.274 0.705 2.486 UA, 
“0. eee 0.0401 ET 0.644 0.00137 0.00519 0.589 0.277 0.698 PISO 1s) 


Source: Bank of Canada. 
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Reference Table 83 
Indexes of Exchange Rates") 


1970 — 1980 
(1971 = 100) 

Price of Canadian dollar in Price of U.S. dollar in 
Years a a. i ae acca ee an 
and United Other G— 10 Total G— 10 Other G— 10 Total G— 10 
months States countries countries Canada countries countries 


(Average of daily rates) 


96.8 SoS 97.3 103.4 103.0 103.1 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

101.9 94.6 100.4 98.1 91.3 94.0 

101.0 87.4 SS 99.0 82.4 88.7 

103.3 93.1 101.0 96.9 85.3 89.8 

99.3 89.8 eZ 100.7 83.9 90.3 

102.4 102.6 0225 SiILAE 89.5 92a% 

95.0 92:8 94.5 105.3 85.4 SES 

88.6 75.2 85.6 113.0 73.0 87.0 

86.2 69.5 82.4 116.0 70.3 86.0 

86.4 67.9 82.1 115.8 70.1 85.9 

84.7 68. 1 81.0 117.8 68.7 85.4 

84.5 68.1 80.7 118.4 69.2 85.9 

86.0 69.5 82.3 116.3 6957 85.7 

88.1 72.0 84.4 113.5 Uz 85.9 

87.4 2a) 83.9 114.4 TASS, 86.8 

86. 1 70.2 82.5 116.1 WES 86.8 

86.8 68.0 82.5 115.2 69.2 85.0 

86.3 67.6 82.0 11559 69.0 85.1 

86.7 68.7 82.5 115.4 69.6 85.4 

85.9 69.5 82.2 116.4 70.8 86.5 

85.6 70.3 82.1 116.8 UZ 87.6 

86.3 69.2 82.4 115.8 70.5 86.2 

86.8 68.5 82.6 115.3 69.7 85.4 

seen wee 87.4 69.5 83.3 114.5 OM 85.9 

A heeeteea ceaeamee at 86.1 alee 82.7 116.2 73.7 88.6 
dN cagonindeeneedeaes te 85.2 70.8 Sieg 117.4 74.2 89.3 
Mirra cnc re 86.1 67.7 81.8 116.2 69.9 85.9 
A er ae eer eee oe 87.7 ES 83.0 114.0 68.3 84.0 
Ah casio sees eect 87.7 67.1 32.8) 114.1 68.0 83.8 
IE cere gas 87.1 67.5 82.6 114.8 69.2 84.9 
See ee 86.7 66.1 Silk 115.3 68.1 84.2 
OR 86.4 65.9 81.6 115.8 68.3 84.5 
NE eerie ee 85. 1 66.5 80.8 Ws) 70.3 86.5 
Dee een re 84.4 66.7 80.3 118.5 HWE. 87.4 


ee ee eee ee 
() Geometrically weighted by 1971 bilateral shares of trade. The Group of Ten countries comprise Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, the United Kingdom, and the United States, plus Switzerland. | 
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Reference Table 84 
_ Money Market and Eurodollar Rates 


1976 — 1980 


Eurodollar: 


United Nether- 


Kingdom 


West 
Germany 


United 
States 


Belgium London 


lands 


France 


Japan 


Canada 


Months 


(Per cent) 


DAMOTOOMRRHOT MDT MROKROCOMAN TRODMTNOTNOND BABDTONMNOrKY MONO THYTOWroToOrwo 
Seen eee eee ee ee eee ea en te ee eee ee ee eee Lal tend nl Angi Stas. gp Rr paing et eee 
LOUD GCHOKHDHOH WUWKHWKHHOGNRKRK REKKRRRODDDDOTTF FTOODCOOOTATONLT YODMDDODVNOWO OM 
ial ky ey NO pt eh at rae al poe oly co ON po reat pathy My ore a et od py 
MrHOTANOTDONOKR LTHODMRArDNAGO ONTYMONOMTOHN MONNMrTOatTrVOD WTORYNOTOTOWTOD 
Nps SU pie oN ae CCR rel Tb AS ea ache Pe Ml CES RCA CORSE SCSI ALS a beeen ak ack oc 
OCONNGNNOAHOK CONGHHYYTYOR NRY¥Y¥YOYOHDYROO CONHNDTRODODTOG TAVLTOTTADDOD 
ae ae fae 9 el ad a ie ae ni ie — 
AUQSOMADAWOBDDOHD MHBWDKMNMARADAYT THOMONMMOKRDROOHD WZOYRDONMNBODDG WBONnYETRODOO 
BO ONO CDW TNO OCI OO OCI) ESE) DO ee a eT oO ee 
OOANATGXKNGHK DG COOTTOONHNYYH HODHWYYOYNDHDDO ARRRRRODDADTN TODDTOOOOHAO 
Sa ica — ora nse eons te Seth a ere 
ANOOMORDNANOD MATTCOWMIMAMKR TOTRONNOONATKTHR ONNANRAT DONG DYOHRBONOOOWN 
Spt bOI OL 00.09. | N.C) Ca Fat NOS OO UT CO.CD 0) CPU). C9 CD SAC 9 OP eee eee 
DOOHDSCOSCSCONYTYSH AK DORKKRNOHYYO HHOKHODDDOADGDEH FANT THTANINNNDNHNH NMNOWWOOWTTTINM 
Eee et end eI DY pr i a perce Se pa re eT ally pi a ret san tat Tp OME Waa OSE eS ae 
OOK rrOrMOMDM ROMAUOMOMTOATY RYNOMTMOMETRRO ArAUYOOMOORON MOT MOLTONR TOO 
ECO CO Peco St CD GLO OE Un. IDLO NOC) ON ECD CRU) LO LOND SILO KO UY O.C0 CO OO Oe Oe es 
OOSAGCETTTOSH F¥Y¥Y¥Y¥YFYYYINHNGD BINNNDINAIGDIHIIANSG NAGDLTHHONHOORKNRD DWDDHHODDODHAHOOM 
= 
OONMTTMOANYTOY YTMOMARARAQCORD BDWDODDONNOMDOE TORVOTTYAROR BDNOOTOIVEANYD 
OUOOOOASENE OP OVE UOONCW MOOD Or OS ORT NN OOS tot COCO ON Oe Oe Oe eee na 
ONNKRRNGDGDHSOSOSO BDHADHDHDGHOHDOHHO DODDORRKRROOOG OOOORDADOSOTTN TPAANANANTT TOO 
nt tne tee bri i bs geal lin sae tin reel oe nN pe alin te os coma 


MOONNODMDMNMORKRT DODRDDONDANT BDOAVTOrTLOOONM DOTONTOOTTOW OorNroOotonotrood 
NISMS OONOM Mr SOOO TOMO OOS IS Oil OT Og OO Oe Oe ee oa 
RRROOORRROOrK KRRONNWNNNNWUYTTTO rtd t Io yor TONWNOOOrO DODONANANNT TOO 
mr et pe pray a tly si oa 

ONNWDODTDORMNNON DOrYHTONWOR DOO NYOONTYOYTKRYIOON On ODDNOWOKKH THMONODVNONDNDO 
SNEED) Sie gat ee SS Sey CeO aN eee ee coh cone) ae es apo his leh SoH 2 ae oes) sts at ho Pa RIP Dn ae eI lr vr 
¥royONNWHWOyYTYT YI¥TTTONNNOOO OOWOOOORKKEODOOD NHMHDADWDOHDHOTTN NANOTOR ODOT MW 
St ran hy atl pa a ee ieee 

MONOYORMrr Ot YOTODORYYTOYTOR NONBDMNOTONRNOO ANNOTOWOWTTHNO OWTNDDODNTOT 
SO OO ie te) OOOO Oe ALAIN cata a beter NT OT COON MOO OO NS OO ON eee TIS 
DODDODDDMNMAMAMOD ODRKRRKRERRRERERRRE RRR ODDDODHHDOCO OOO OO Orme taco G) MMNWrTOOOOT MD 
ala pipe pms: pom [pes fee pre ens fae ee Seen oe Ns cere gel poet ty so tly Ns nly comaitn aoe 


Source: International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics. 
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Reference Table 85 
Details of New Issues and Retirements of Government of Canada 
Marketable Bonds from January 1, 1980 to December 31, 1980 


Net 
Change 
in 
Currency Currency Yield to Amount 
Sub- of Amount Sub- of Maturity Out- 
Date Retirements Amount _ total Payment New Bonds Delivered total Payment (%) standing 
(Millions of dollars, par value) 
February 1 : ... 7%2% February 1, 1980 600 Cc 11%4% December 15, 
1982 600 Cc 12.27 
9% February 1, 1980 344 944 Cc 11%% December 15, 
1984 350 Cc 11.91 
11%4% December 15, 
1989 50 Cc 11.86 
11%4% February 1, 
2003 600 1,600 Cc 12.07 656 
Marehiciiecscces a 133%4% March 15, 1983 150 Cc 13.96 
13% % March ike), 
1985") 850 Cc 13.75 
1334% March 15, 2000 250 1,250 C 13.86 1,906 
TEN O\ Le ieee eyeeoe dee eee . 6%4% April 1, 1980 450 Cc 
Various() 199 649 Cc 1,257 
April 15......ccccccc. 5% October 15, 1987) 1 1 U.S. 1,256 
Mayigleete once 13% % March 15, 1983 150 Cc 13.75 
13% May 1, 1985/2) 500 Cc 13.14 
13% May 1, 2001 450 1,100 Cc 13.14 2,356 
ai (Wave? fl fy octane meee 7%2% June 1, 1980 475 475 Cc 11%4% March 15, 1983 400 Cc 11.49 
114%4% July 1, 1985 450 Cc TES 
11%% December 15, 
1989 150 Cc 11.69 
11%% February 1, 
2003 650 1,650 Cc 12.00 3,531 
UUM AS an creacevence .... Various(4) 40 40 e 3,491 
JULY tere Meanie ees 10% June 1, 1984 PAP) C 10.19 
10%2% October 1, 1989 150 Cc 10.80 
11%4% December 1, 
2002 475 900 Cc 11.311 4,391 
AUGUST iliemmnee ee .... 5%% August 1, 1980 267 267 Cc 10%% February 1, 
1983 250 Cc 10.50 
10%4% October 1, 1985 325 Cc 10.87 
11%4% December 15, 
1989 125 C 11.29 
115%4% February 1, 
2003 450 1,150 Cc 11.81 5,274 
O©ctobersl a nec 9% October 1, 1980 449 449 Cc 12%% October 15, 
1982 150 Cc 12.76 
12%2% October 1, 
1984(9) Tie Cc 12.99 
13% May 1, 2001 375 1,300 Cc 13.28 6,125 
©ctobermn ee eee 5% October 15, 1987(5) 1 1 U.S. 6,124 
Decembernilin ste .c ss: 7%2% December 1, 1980 800 800 Cc 13%% December 15, 
1983 200 Cc 13.45 
13% May 1, 1985(2) 800 Cc 13.07 
13%2% December 1, 
1999 400 1,400 Cc 13.65 6,724 
December 15.............. 13% May 1, 1985(2) 500 500 G 12.91 7,224 


() Extendible at the option of the holder to March 15, 1990. 
(2) Extendible at the option of the holder to May 1, 1990. 

(3) Extendible at the option of the holder to October 1, 1990. 
(4) Partial redemption for purchase funds. 

(5) Partial redemption for sinking funds. 

Source: Bank of Canada and Department of Finance. 
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Reference Table 86 


Changes in Marketable Securities and Canada Savings Bonds Outstanding 


1973 — 1980 
1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 
(Millions of dollars) 
Net new issues: 
Canadian dollars: 
Government of Canada — mar- 
ketable securities™ 0.0.0... 326 ilgenks 1,340 3,481 6,352 8,728 9,592 9,452 
Canada Savings Bonds .............2.0.. — 384 2,444 2,664 754 1,660 1,942 — 1,329 — 1,286 
Total Government of Canada 
ISSUCS ness. te aeere eterna ae Res. —58 4,257 4,004 4,235 8,021 10,670 8,263 8,166 
Provinces and municipalities ...... 1,418 1,499 Sie 3,696 3,985 4,486 3,234 5,776 
LP OMSOLATONS ya. acca eeetenet iene 1,820 1,706 2,399 1,268 3,126 S127 1,523 1,650 
Total Canadian dollar issues .............. 3,180 7,462 9,575 9,199 15,132 18,283 13,020 15,592 
Foreign currencies: 
Government of Canada ................ —90 —45 —37 —2 —2 PUSH ls) 726 -—2 
Provinces and municipalities ....... *: 555 1,647 3,372 5,073 2,843 1,594 1251 605 
SOMOOLAUONS nner. coucnmpnene esters te —26 242 606 2,894 2,082 1,469 1,604 2,194 
Total foreign-pay issues .................... 439 1,816 3,941 7,977 4,925 5,378 3,581 Zeon 
motal net MEW ISSUES. .......6:-:..c reese 3,619 9,306 13,516 16,880 20,057 23,661 16,601 18,389 
Taken up by: 
Banleoneanadal..1<ececrn nes 569 1,002 841 572 1,853 1,741 1,708 2,335 
KE TIAITETEGDANKS x25 cece ceannpacenacsvseren se 32 1,472 — 18 867 894 284 247 —69 
Non-bank holders: 
Marketable securities ..........0..... 3,066 1,345 6,088 6,710 10,725 14,296 IH APAS) 14,612 
Canada Savings Bonds ........... = — 384 SHe}a 2,664 754 1,660 1,942 — 1,329 — 1,286 
Holders of Canadian foreign pay... 400 1,836 3,943 TASMAN 4,925 5,398 4,200 2,797 
BED OMGISSUCS: .5.se-vcrcnests neers essere 3,619 9,306 es 16,880 20,057 23,661 16,601 18,389 


(1) Includes Canada treasury bills. 


(2) Excludes securities bought by the Canada Pension Plan. 
Source: Bank of Canada and Department of Finance. 
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Reference Table 87 


Mortgage Loan Approvals 


1975 — 1980 
1975 1976 1977 1978 
(Millions of dollars) 
Residential 
Private lenders 
NHA x33 Ses Shoe 4,444 6,207 4,446 
New..........0000. 2,269 3,225 3,936 2,093 
Existing meee 1,283 1,219 EL PTEY 2,303 
Conventional 5,430 5,741 8,396 9,441 
CW tee 2,384 Fan5) |) 2,685 3,324 
Existing.......... 3,046 3,226 SHIA yy? 
Total private.......... 8,982 10,185 14,603 13,887 
CWaersens 4,653 5,740 6,621 54d 
EXISUMNG see 4,329 4,445 7,982 8,470 
CMC ae ere 1,225 662 363 289 
NeW 25. fee 1,187 616 326 254 
EXIStING ares 39 46 37 35 
Total residential........ 10,207 10,847 14,966 14,176 
ING@Wisee ce crteee com 5,840 6,356 6,947 5,671 
EXISUMG ee eee 4,368 4,491 8,019 8,505 
Total public and pri- 
Val Care serennttecietnn 11,500 12,284 17,146 16,655 
Residential ............ 10,207 10,847 14,966 14,176 
Non-residential .... 1,293 UW A06i7/ 2,180 2,479 


Source: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics. 
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1979 


1980 


Reference Table 88 
Mortgage Loan Approvals by Private Lending Institutions 


1975 — 1980 

1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 
(Millions of dollars) 

Chartered banks. ...... 2,853 2,844 4,690 5,182 sey: 4,743 
Residential ............ 2,787 2,810 4,605 4,977 5,209 4,419 
INGWs beeen 1,571 1,633 1,762 1,751 1,938 1,619 
EXISTING Meta 1,216 Ws UE 2,843 3,226 ChAT 2,800 
Non-residential .... 66 35 85 204 305 324 
Life companies ........ 1,510 2,168 3,014 2,504 2,865 2,483 
Residential ............ Wee 1,183 1,610 1,200 1,239 1,263 
INCWite cents. 562 981 1,208 853 823 704 
EXiShhiGeet ee. 190 202 402 347 416 559 
Non-residential .... 758 985 1,404 1,304 1,626 1,220 
Loan, trust, etc. .... 5,933 6,623 9,083 8,689 8,816 6,952 
Residential ............ 5,467 6,210 8,394 7,719 7,605 6,144 
NGWttee fo e.. 2,544 3,144 3,657 2,822 2,813 2,060 
ExiStingmen-. 2,923 3,066 4,737 4,897 4,792 4,084 
Non-residential .... 466 413 689 970 1,211 808 
Total residential........ 9,006 10,203 14,609 13,896 14,053 11,826 
Total non-residential 1,290 1,433 2,178 2,478 3,142 Pipsloy: 
Total private.............. 10,295 11,636 16,787 16,374 17,195 14,178 


a 


(1) Includes NHA and conventional lending. 
(2) includes loan and trust companies, Quebec savings banks, fraternal and mutual benefit societies, pension funds and mortgage investment brokers. 


Source: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics. 
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Reference Table 89 
Monetary Aggregates and Selected Banking System Statistics 


1968 — 1980 
Currency 
Currency plus total 
Currency and all privately held 
Currency and all chequable, chartered Currency 
and demand chequable notice and banks and privately Canadian Ordinary 
deposits deposits term deposits deposits held Canadian General dollar major personal Business 
(M1) (M1B) (M2) (M3) dollar deposits loans assets loans loans 
Years (Average of Wednesdays) (End of period) 
(Millions of dollars) 
TQ OS ramos cur 8,265 15,746 21,724 — 25, 138 2; Sule 24,137 3,674 7,728 
196 O teens ree eee. 8,844 15,373 23,975 — 27,546 14,449 26,885 4,153 8,816 
1D 7 OS meena 9,049 14,743 25,611 32,206 29,053 15,210 28,296 4,656 9,057 
1S (ole ee see 10,191 16,090 28,776 SOOO 33,236 17,183 32,690 5,771” “Wieaee 
UOT2e wee te eee coen 11,642 18,120 31,804 40,481 39, 106 21,425 39,012 7,146 13,640 
ARSITAS!. soe co apaneneenscert: 13,344 20,286 36,324 46,542 44,367 26,457 45,684 8,893 17,345 
HRS 70:0: 5 hohe te ee ee 14,607 21,465 43,615 58,073 53, 196 32,304 54,752 10,848 20,836 
UH Reh atthe eee 16,605 PREIS IT 50, 167 66,655 62,507 37,438 63,444 13,195 23,587 
LONG Menten rate! 17,945 24,984 56,484 78,923 73,160 45,022 74,017 16,171 28,737 
IRN AIL rect hse Meee em 19,445 26,773 64,415 91,406 84,327 52,974 85,682 18,706 31,984 
NOB Re Rte te BER cite. 21,414 29, 137 71,279 103,881 94,341 59,088 98,258 21,634 35,180 
DSTA Desens Bee arene 22,946 30,607 82,529 123,932 112,300 70,703 116,971 25,148 45,838 
OG Oar eer ere cet: 24,424 31,989 97,488 141,798 130,532 84,867 133,554 28,880 56,630 
(Per cent change) 

IOGear. caer 4.5 —5.0 = == 13.4 12.6 12.8 231 9, 
N96 OR epee etek 7.0 —2.4 10.4 = 9.6 15.5 11.4 13.0 14. 
197.0 Men aos 2.3 —4.1 6.8 — Oro 5:3 OZ lat a 
ALCS fil eee anne Bees ee 12.6 9.1 12.4 10.3 14.4 13:0 ies 24.0 24. 
IS72N ea ee. 14.2 12.6 10.5 14.0 Uifotk 24.7 19.3 23.8 2k 
SNAG): Sets eke Se ie 14.6 12.0 14.2 15.0 13.5 23.5 lifes 24.4 PA. 
Hg Lene Ante a 9:5 Bye) 20.1 24.8 19:9 22.1 19.8 22.0 20. 
USN e), eae eae 13.7 9.6 15.0 14.8 Ws 16.9 15.9 21.6 13. 
NGG eer es 8.1 6.2 12.6 18.4 17.0 20.3 16.7 22.6 21. 
Oi /if Eee een alae sss 8.4 ee 14.0 ity) 15.3 WHT 15.8 Nand ual 
NSS eee ee 10.1 8.8 10.7 13.6 11.9 es: 14.7 1S 10. 
TSH AS eee certs ew: UZ 5.0 15.8 19.3 19.0 WS 7 19.0 16.2 30. 
\OSOR. eee eee 6.4 4.5 18.1 14.4 16.2 20.0 14.2 14.8 23. 


Source: Bank of Canada, Review, monthly. 
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Reference Table 90 

Canadian Marketable Securities 

Supply of Securities and Distribution of Holdings 
(Flows) 1971 — 1980 


vat 1972 1973 1974 al SAS) 1976 1977 1978 USFAS, 1979") 1980) 


(Millions of dollars) 
Supply of securities 
Short-term securities 
Government of Canada treasury 


DINSiers. £4. 3.roe.eras ste a aaa 190 334 556 938 561 1,602 2,350 2,673 2,282 1,436 4,505 
Junior government treasury bills 

BIC MOLGS eee eA cee. eerees. | 64 36 —72 —55 294 — 86 29 265 —81 —65 339 
Other short-term paper.............00.0.. 270 271 873 2,714 301 1,149 790 2,368 3,691 1,957 5,732 

Long-term securities 
Government of Canada bonds ...... 276 30 —225 801 716 1,768 3,785 5,764 7,616 5,980 5,301 
Junior government bonds.............. 1,549 2,245 WAS 3,093 5,544 7,492 5,002 4,694 4,194 3,473 2,754 
Bonds issued by non-financial cor- 

POLANONS <2-015...472-% cee ee 1,698 863 750 GASivan 2) 122, 132 1,983 1,563 474 350 1,474 
Bonds issued by financial corpora- 

TONLE Sees eee ee 356 640 822 584 686 1,547 1,026 1,080 1,077 1,023 320 
Bonds issued by public corpora- 

TON Sete ee rietoen 2% aoe pee cere —1 15 34 —1 —1 391 560 470 825 768 974 
HOC KG Meer eer cateerecert sceterrsiaas te 745 796 1,418 1,352 1,756 1,228 3,026 7,898 6,249 4,505 4,592 
Foreign investment ................. ee0s —196 —244 —69 —46 UW —79 —221 —25 556 273 — 120 
TRBVEN| 9 seca eee eee erecta ec 4,951 4,983 5,884 10,837 11,986 17,144 18,880 26,750 26,883 19,700 25,871 

Distribution of holdings 
BeSIGCM Sheer cet vtenet. caer emer. ATO 9m Si OO MeO OMmE OC; 904. 1, \OOgmn /G599 13,284 PEA TACETE 22,299 15,342 20,280 

Bank of Canada................0.000 575 590 608 1,103 734 638 1,749 1,706 1,606 1,076 1,397 

Chartered banks .............0::0008. 1,153 148 —82 1,545 —123 1,504 3,581 7,183 48 121 —474 

INGATEOAINKS ceuns eee na hass sae 687 187 65 —52 595 516 1,340 IOS 1,281 1,562 2,738 

Insurance and pension institu- 

EON IS ee entree ere 1858 2,146 2,287 2318 3,633 4,023 4,420 5,951 8,351 5,560 6,165 

Other private financial institu- 

WGI sae est ee pence nee eee 378 269 —247 712 726 1,312 WUE 1,300 687 733 1,700 

Other residents ................ ee 117 449. 2,547 3,328 1,540 —397 1,422 4,482 10,326 6,290 8,754 
INOM=ACSIGENTS ... <clec-cevecesnescezacerenseensdes 182 1,193 706 1,883 4,881 9,549 5,596 4,973 4,584 4,358 5,591 


(1) January to September. 
Source: Department of Finance and Bank of Canada. 
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Reference Table 91 


Credit Expansion by Sector 


(Flows) 1971 — 1980 


Funds raised in credit markets 
by domestic private sector 
(Per cent of GNP) 
Loans to persons............. 
Mortgages .......... z 
Non-financial business short-term 
Non-financial business long-term") 
Short term by other private 
domestic ....... bate Regen earner 


By government sector.. 
Rederalit.cs cnr seen nomees 
Federal enterprises ......... rn A 
PROVING Ali cerren coe eenn aan see eee 
MumnICIDalincecenene. eet eres 


By non-residents ............. 


NOt ae cee eens. eee ee eee too 
(Per cent of GNP) .. 
FundsiraiseditabnOading.. ase eter: 
Funds raised in Canada .......... eee 

(PencentohGNR) ieee. eee 
Funds raised by Canadians ................ 
(RencentioniGNeE)Meeecse ees 


1971 


SJ} QOe 

10.5 
1,092 
2,760 
2022 
3,327 


208 


4,759 
3,012 
—274 
1,877 

144 


2,250 


16,918 
We) 


1972 


11,030 
10.5 
2,339 
4,203 
2,075 
2,193 


221 


4,454 
1,520 
249 
2,227 
458 


875 


16,359 
sh) 
2,816 
13,543 
128) 
12,668 
12.0 


1973. 1974 
17,060 21,555 
13.8 146 
2,708 3,058 
6,866 7,504 
3,900 7,279 
2,991 3,297 
595 417 
2,916 7,894 
—42 4,147 
393 16 
1,882 2,748 
683 983 
1,953 1,621 
21,929 31,069 
7 Oe 
2,091 3,424 
19,838 27,424 
16.1 18.6 
17,885 25,803 
145 17.5 


1975 


19,394 
ater 
3,100 
7,818 
2,732 
5,197 


547 


11,501 
3,847 
785 
5,362 
1,507 


2,674 


33,569 
20.3 
6,905 
26,664 
16.1 
23,990 
14.5 


1976 1977 1978 
(Millions of dollars) 

23,792 21,225 34,455 
12.4 13.0 15.0 
4,158 SESvet 4,814 
10,287 13,224 eysteny 
4,791 3,681 4,323 
3,638 6,425 7,830 
918 568 at, IRI. 
1ejo0u 14,596 23,000 
4,080 7,996 13,691 
695 510 2527 
7,520 5,500 6,237 
1,256 590 545 
4,010 2,623 5,882 
Zat| ohoys! 44,444 63,337 
21.6 PAB) 27.6 
Ova 8,047 10,762 
31,140 36,397 52,575 
16.3 17.4 22.9 
Pe MEO) SKU TAT! 46,693 
14.2 16.2 20.3 


OSS 


44,873 
vez 
Spd 
15,601 
14,410 
7,781 


1,962 


12,254 
6,347 
964 
4,148 
795 


3,505 


60,632 
23.3 
10,384 
50,248 
19.3 
46,743 
18.0 


1979/2) 


33, 164 
17.2 
3,707 
SrA 
LSA 
4,783 


1,327 


8,909 
3,738 
1,092 
3,128 

95) 


4,458 


46,532 
24.2 
6,732 
39,799 
20.7 
35,341 
18.4 


1980) 


31,587 

14.8 
2,458 
8,612 
11,513 
8, 153 


852 


12,690 
7,210 
1,635 
3,958 
114 


5,647 


49,924 
23.4 
6,335 
43,589 
20.5 
37,942 
17.8 


() Bonds plus stocks plus direct investment from abroad plus bank loans. 


(2) January to September. 


Source: Department of Finance and Bank of Canada. 
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Reference Table 92 
Credit Expansion by Instrument 
(Flows) 1971 —- 1980 


1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1979) 1980) 


(Millions of dollars) 


Total funds raised in credit markets ...... 16,918 16,359 21,929 31,068 33,569 41,355 44,444 63,336 60,632 46,532 49,924 
Short-term instruments ....0......00.000000000.. 8,838 6,899 9,228 14,721 12,460 16,631 13,405 23,099 20,850 17,507 21,542 
Money market instruments.................. 612 147 329 2,321 1,075 1,855 2,291 3,365 3,963 2,772 8,916 
BS ANIKSOAIIS Merete eee coed wanctasess 3,068 4,815 Tgilieade 7,865 5,989 9,668 5,993 11,508 16,002 12,667 8,965 
Dine lOANSe cee 639 468 1,309 2,233 1,514 1,360 2,279 3,371 2,991 1,813 2,123 
SAVINGIOONGS: ero ee tins ae: 2,663 1,209 —425 2,329 2,834 840 1,790 2,013 — 1,809 —2,143 — 1,512 
Loans to non-residents ...............0000... 1,856 261 838 27 1,048 2,908 1,052 2,842 —297 2,398 3,050 
Longer-term instruments .........00...0..00..... 8,080 9,460 12,701 16,348 21,109 24,723 31,039 40,237 39,782 29,025 28,381 
Mortgages from private lenders.......... 2,760 4,203 6,866 7,504 7,818 10,287 13,224 16,351 15,601 I ASWASS 8,612 
Marketable’DOnds «00.2. iiv ci cescsecesscceee 3,297 3,146 2,349 5,143 ishcteyy — ihala7Aee! 11,804 12,484 13,102 10,564 10,499 
TUN OS meame een ene cee ee vent cscn ences, 704 621 1,248 1,041 1,384 981 2,674 6,877 5,230 Boe 3,899 
Bankloanse >. ee ee ree. con re — 256 293 167 =: 1,199 879 1,292 1,400 1,372 960 1,974 
Direct investment from abroad .......... 925 620 830 845 725 — 300 475 85 675 —90 800 


Loans to non-residents ..................005. 394 614 i vas 1,648 1,626 1,102 STA 3,040 3,802 2,060 2,597 
(1) Prior to 1972 the breakdown of bank loans on the basis of the term to maturity is unavailable. 


(2) january to September. 
Source: Department of Finance and Bank of Canada. 
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Reference Table 93 
Chartered Banks 
(Flows) 1971 — 1980 


1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 


(Millions of dollars) 


Total assets held with Canadians ......... 6,019 6,410 9,398 11,398 8,892 11,695 15,318 22,008 Zaha 17,451 
Total Canadian dollar assets .............. 6,062 6,511 9,221 10,267 8,330 11,190 13,084 16,786 20,629 14,809 
Canadian liquid assets ....... se ORE: 1,114 337 S71 1,646 185 1,509 1,821 984 1,480 —536 
IIEASUTVADINIS exe cereepereeee- see 11 264 469 270 — 269 707 717 537 1,087 793 
LNG ieee, acct aun gcse ees 1,103 165) 102 1,376 454 802 1,104 447 393 —1,329 
Less liquid assets.......... Fe te 4,948 6,174 8,650 8,621 8,145 9,681 11,263 15,802 19,149 15,345 
Ordinary personal loans ................. 1,114 1,367 1,734 1,939 2,332 2,965 2,520 2,941 3,506 3,709 
Mortgagesie. 2ee.ceee ne eee 851 1,086 1,170 1,459 LSVATE 1,383 2,663 3,416 2,896 399 
Business loans .............00. angie 2,168 2,393 3,674 3,433 2,660 4,990 3,105 3,118 10,425 10,519 
Other DankWloanStecseers. ccs 16 563 1,131 766 990 661 276 1,457 2Ned 1,484 
Corporate securitieS ..............00. 426 308 —117 564 131 722 1,303 3,683 — 286 — 633 
Other aSSets Creare cts crue Sears 373 457 1,058 460 355 —1,040 1,396 1,187 481 — 133 
Foreign currency loans to residents .... —48 —101 191 1,093 557 507 1,010 2,334 1,071 2,962 
Government of Canada ............. eo 0 0) 0 0 0 0 0 1,632 —1,276 362 
OtheIS#tacec css. cote rt ee —48 —101 191 1,093 ov 507 1,010 702 2,347 2,600 
Foreign currency securities of residents 4 0 —14 38 5 —1 1,224 2,888 ia. —319 
Liabilities with Canadians ....................... 4,743 5,673 9,793 12,769 8,372 12,579 13,642 19,356 18,638 15,970 
Non deposit liabilities 0.0.00... 490 641 553 492 820 855 874 1,586 1,761 1,462 
DepositiliabilitieS 2c. r-...s csc nese 4,253 5,032 9,240 12,277 1,992 11,724 12,768 UCAS ZA7AS) 16,877 14,508 
Foreign currency deposits .............. — 1,469 —85 1,403 2,044 —523 1,823 871 3,297 —559 1,030 
Canadian dollar deposits ................ Sie Byalalz/ 7,837 10,233 8,075 9,901 11,897 14,473 17,436 13,478 
Personal savings deposits .......... 1,168 2,166 4,655 5,185 3,448 7,241 4,470 6,580 12,688 10,729 
Government of Canada .............. 982 168 —46 22 — 1,019 — 560 1,630 1,733 — 4,048 1,675 
Demand deposits............ Tete 1,353 1,286 1,378 470 2,684 — 880 2,240 1,226 453 1,220 
Other deposits ....... Fre TE 2,219 1,497 1,850 220 2,962 4,100 Sh /Sfey/ 4,934 8,343 — 146 

Net position with non-residents booked 
Hh@a Mae ast eccturt aie tine areca aes 1,405 637 — 343 — 1,354 489 —941 1,384 PRIETO) 4,105 1,406 
Residual claim on non-residents ............ — 129 100 —52 —17 32 Sif 292 —119 —971 76 


Source: Department of Finance and Bank of Canada. 
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Reference Table 94 
Other Deposit Accepting Institutions 
(Flows) 1971 — 1980 


1OvA 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 SEN 1978 TTS 1979) 1980") 


(Millions of dollars) 


Net lending or DOrrowWiNg «0.0.0.2... 17 38 16 —10 60 39 60 52 —41 —24 — 84 
Net financial investment .................. : 16 38 16 —11 62 41 61 52 —41 —24 — 84 
Net increase in financial assets .......... 2,007 3,283 4,842 4,381 5,878 7,637 9,303 10,024 11,063 8,933 9,150 

Currency and deposits 

Currency and bank deposits ...... 78 286 304 348 — 18 367 534 291 148 50 — 84 

Deposits in other institutions ...... 109 82 —46 27 331 37 77 —25 32 39 145 

Foreign currency and deposits .. —85 —98 146 —12 209 149 —90 97 —178 — 194 139 
GonSUmMen Credit Ly ee. .se cece s tenses 200 313 467 422 545 776 701 1,165 1,100 979 578 
CHNSHT (OPEL hee Meteora aa ener earner 319 166 74 165 196 460 35 189 585 358 499 
Government of Canada 

RE ASUVADINS scent ctses-t- 00a: cc. senzsesaders- —6 —1 1 2 17 if 92 57 — 131 —127 304 
Finance company and other 

short-term commercial paper .... 130 —81 —51 43 61 192 501 —316 155 298 967 
ROG AGCS Merete Re eh areate rset? 1,260 2,284 3,680 3,284 3,779 4,978 6,451 6,606 8,017 6,103 4,817 
Bonds 

Government of Canada bonds .. 57 55 —127 —48 13 40 Zee 440 270 171 505 

Provincial government bonds .... 195 69 11 —51 175 142 92 128 35 131 398 

Municipal government bonds...... 164 41 128 —14 115 8 37 65 —80 20 —39 

Other Canadian bonds ................ 127 84 66 —43 146 65 140 184 627 688 475 
Claims on associated 

corporate enterprises 0.0.0.0... —31 6 24 89 163 213 105 187 —4 —23 138 
SHOES). seater eee 16 18 38 71 83 93 375 607 352 351 179 
Foreign investments ............:0:ce —3 1 —3 4 al 0 4 19 3 3 33 
Other financial assets ..............0..... 81 146 130 94 52 110 27 330 132 86 96 

Net increase in liabilities ...0.0000.0000000... 2,321 3,245" 4,826" 45392" 5,816" 7,596 9,242 9972 11,104 8,957 9,234 

Currency and deposits .............0... 2,309 3,080 4,257 4,012 5,367 6,574 8,261 9,008 9,471 7,626 7,134 
Loans 

BAMKGIOGN Se tec cree erent 65 —2 70 —80 38 —18 61 69 185 48 —195 

Oe TOANS eres eens enone tee — 108 48 32 2 11 131 249 120 513 186 480 
Finance company and other 

short-term commercial paper .... 0) 0 65 82 —85 91 Bye 79 74 178 234 
ROMA CS weet tern cree iene tenses 0) 0 0) 0 0 0 21 —32 8 14 3 
Other Canadian bonds .................... 0) 0 185 139 134 301 1Oo 86 172 131 147 
Claims on associated 

corporate enterprises .................. —56 10 42 4 46 139 36 24 23 30 152 
STiOLCI NG con sa ce aa eae 29 35 36 is 128 152 182 231 196 72 324 
OTE TAN OIITICG rete econ ce. cc. ssce-ee ce 82 74 139 158 PAV 226 225 387 462 672 955 
DSCIGOEINOM eee eae re 1 0 0 1 —2 —2 —1 0 0 0 0) 


(1) January to September. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, cat. 13-002. 
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Reference Table 95 
Insurance Companies and Pension Funds 
(Flows) 1971 — 1980 


1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 19790) 1980") 


(Millions of dollars) 


Net lending or borrowing ........... — 128 —67 —91 — 100 — 108 — 144 — 144 — 102 — 350 — 176 — 308 
Net financial investment Seca — 128 —6/ —91 — 100 — 108 — 144 — 144 — 102 — 350 —176 — 308 
Net increase in financial assets .......... PE Weyl 2,836 3,608 4,072 5,021 6,502 7,510 8,896 eco, 7,807 8,888 

Currency and deposits 

Currency and bank deposits ...... —43 136 104 286 84 86 187 160 473 510 649 

Deposits in other institutions ...... —21 14 70 —12 —77 —2 141 17 17 93 13 

Foreign currency and deposits . 0 0 23 —13 —11 2 4 76 —13 —13 25 
Consumer credit .......... ae 25 19 73 178 95 85 65 86 196 103 247 
Trade receivables ........ ee erEr nes 39 33 —17 —3 —9 140 52 193 46 — 149 56 
OIHenlOanSseeee ary ee teen. 9 —6 12 25 —16 43 —25 —18 81 86 —3 
Government of Canada 

thEASUTVA blll Seeeneeces se eee teeee: 0) 1 0 3 15 17 86 164 —20 —60 221 
Finance company and other 

short-term commercial paper ... 24 110 58 299 157 12 663 545 1,410 655 — 137 
MOttG ages sere ee er eee 285 437 943 1,193 1,300 1,962 2,451 2153 2,275 1,723 1,556 
Bonds 

Government of Canada bonds .. —75 59 —99 9 42 439 643 1,286 2,932 1,683 1,458 

Provincial government bonds ... 490 466 851 oy/ 1,163 1,273 1,558 1,994 1,586 1,441 1,458 

Municipal government bonds...... —49 — 34 26 35 82 100 243 143 264 139 199 

Other Canadian bonds ................ 636 529 171 923 1,356 1,034 922 1,093 654 673 2s 
Claims on associated enterprises .. 0 0) 0 0 0 0 0 48 31 30 46 
STOCKS meee een ee 803 988 752 503 653 968 305 433 772 475 1,272 
Foreign investments ............... Beha 20 9 23 —8 150 180 0) 143 610 435 401 
Other financial assets ..................-.. 14 75 118 Sif 37 163 RS) 380 —57 —17 214 

Net increase in liabilities 00.00.0000... 2,285 2,903 35699 4,172 Sal29 6,646 7,654 8,998 11,607 7,983 9,196 

MnAademeceivableS) hess sateccee costo 0) 0) 0 0) 0 0 0 17 —2 hi 7 
BankaloamSiere teers here ee eee 0 0 0 0) 0 0 0 2 —28 107 123 
Other loans.......... SMBs kobe) LO 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 10 
MontGages ere nea eee CEE coe 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 —23 34 44 12 
Life insurance and pension ............ 2,278 2,898 3,691 4,153 Solid 6,631 7,637 8,858 11,454 7,744 9,028 


Claims on associated corporate 


ENLENOMISESak ce Meee tee ee eee 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 —7 —3 —26 —35 
SOCKS Wega sree ment an eee 7 S 8 19 18 15 lv 8 2 1 1 
Oithenliabilities ere eee 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 133 148 106 50 


(1) January to September. 
Source: Statistics Canada. Financial Flow Accounts. 
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Reference Table 96 
Other Private Financial Institutions 
(Flows) 1971 — 1980 


1971 1972 1973 
Net lending or borrowing ..............0.00. 274 267 203 
Net financial investment .................00. 275 267 203 
Net increase in financial assets .......... 880 1,500 2,098 
Currency and deposits 
Currency and bank deposits ...... 117 87 — 32 
Deposits in other institutions ...... 28 33 Ail 
Foreign currency and deposits .. —10 18 71 
CONSUMER Credit ..........::..5cecce sere —124 286 368 
MiFaGde TECCIVADIES. A ikicec-s.:..cc-0c0eeeenes 26 2 10 
OMOTMOANSE ca tee ecto 315 374 fos 
Government of Canada 
ELEASUV DING ere enne rect ete arate —57 13 —62 
Finance company and other 
short-term commercial paper .... 52 391 — 325 
MOM GAGES ths anes eee reese ee 40 153 545 
Bonds 
Government of Canada bonds .. —101 3 —11 
Provincial government bonds .... 170 71 66 
Municipal government bonds...... 39 —8 49 
Other Canadian bonds ................ 128 137; 197 
Claims on associated 
corporate enterprises ........0......... 113 189 337 
SLOCKCIMEN ane. ene eo eee 49 —314 16 
Foreign investments ................00 16 ZS 178 
Other financial assets ..............1..:.- 114 280 267 
Net increase in liabilities .......0.00000... 605 1,233 1,895 
Currency and deposits .................... 0 0 0 
Nirade WayaDleS: Sees kecevesss dieses —2 23 29 
Loans 
BankOanS) oc. coset oo. ee 279 WTAE 262 
WihermlOANS! re ne ca, eee 220 207 —414 
Finance company and other 
short-term commercial paper... — 127 342 859 
NIOMGAGECS ma eee eee 3 13 —48 
Other Canadian bonds .................... 87 304 485 
Life insurances and pensions.......... 0) 0 0 
Claims on associated 
corporate enterprises .................. — 128 —34 234 
SOCKS Ree ss. cr BN itis 123 —226 24 
Other liabilities .....d.0. 4:6. cscs.cdees. 396 427 464 
ISCLED ANIC Vicar eerie. onc eae -1 0 0 


() January to September. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts. 
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1976 


1977 


(Millions of dollars) 


629 
629 


452 
452 
4,386 


120 
— 18 
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1980") 
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Reference Table 97 
Non-Financial Private Corporations 
(Flows) 1971 — 1980 


(2 SSS ee 


1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1979") 1980") 


(Millions of dollars) 


Net lending or borrowing ..................- —2,792 —3,431 —4,139 —7,464 —3,218 —3,711 —4455 —5,598  —7,245 -—4,242 —4,379 
Net financial investment ...................... —2,951 —2,232 —2,711 —7,139 —4,263 —5,209 —3,712 —5,529 -—8860 -—4,268 —/7,725 
Net increase in financial assets .......... 3,883 3,390 6,384 8,994 6,559 5,610 8,192 17,849 19,208 14,648 11,413 

Currency and deposits 
Currency and bank deposits ..... 730 58 272 477 656 859 929 1,387 — 443 — 347 — 309 
Deposits in other institutions ...... — 33 104. —109 — 33 —72 66 1 296 257 329 — 103 
Foreign currency and deposits . — 188 54 371 —2 —207 578 —96 832 288 175 —50 
GONSUMEMCTECIIT eereetr ee arte 98 V7 109 133 96 — 38 17 30 —60 — 122 -9 
Trade receivables 0.0.0.0... ae 1,641 1,396 3,101 5042) 3,759" 2,276 3,877 8,162 Teale 5,858 4,760 
Othenloansre-. ne se nt —4 8 i) 97 204 — 130 518 556 341 —17 166 
Government of Canada 
Treasttry DINS ete ec ee cess se 61 —23 13 —79 16 37 —8 0 39 8 35 
Finance company and other 
short-term commercial paper .... — 109 165 488 — 84 353 —239 245 238 1, 152 650 572 
Mortgages Bee sare ece 69 102 19 44 7 19 ive 655 —70 —54 —22 
Bonds 
Government of Canada bonds .. 11 37 —28 —4 —6 — 30 14 36 —1 —9 —11 
Provincial government bonds .... 0 —40 4 —49 104 —4 12 —25 —3 —2 30 
Municipal government bonds...... 0 —11 10 1 13 —2 —11 —3 21 —3 —65 
Other Canadian bonds ................ —7 18 —29 —73 US —19 — 33 51 46 144 —51 
Claims on associated 
corporate enterprises ................. 647 973 Wa ld(7 1,967 1,194 1,452 2595 3,768 6,935 4,919 4,591 
STOCKS ieee cerca nee es eee 70 312 78 214 —29 23 — 28 445 782 1,038 444 
Foreign investments ...........:..05 48 — 127 28 40 —69 1 73 160 —81 12 277 
Other financial assets ................... 849 347 741 1,303 525 701 70 1,261 2,888 2,069 1,158 
Net increase in liabilities .........0....0....... 6,834 5622 9,095 16,133 10,822 10,819 11,904 23,378 28,068 18,916 19,138 
Tradeipavablesi teac.tc0 8s cokeeeee 1,232 1,660 2315 4,857 2,523 Sees 2,087 5,701 6,420 2,820 2,524 
Loans 
BankiloanSe.-2- cscs *eeeemsere es eRe 1,386 1697 2624 3,144 2,440 2,970 1,203 3,902 5,304 4,636 5, 165 
OtherilOanS sane. cee eee eee: 64 278 711 569 905 720 805 924 2,041 1,547 999 
Finance company and other 
short-term commercial paper .... 320 — 238 —177 1,463 Pee 353 — 408 477 994 967 364 
MortgageS fanantic ence 530 336 320 500 332 fon 410 Lor 870 TAS 1,220 
Other Canadian bonds ................... 1,698 863 750 Sy PAA Boake 2,028 1,563 474 350 1,474 
Claims on associated 
corporate enterprises ................. Soil, 302 173 871 661 1,103 1,410 1,466 2,026 1,645 2,241 
Stocks meget een ee eee eee 704 454 Uniaks) 828 1,161 927 2,672 4,782 5,260 3,563 3,905 
Other liabilities ere s-c. sere: 543 270 1,261 2,444 476 680 1,697 3,306 4,679 2,673 1,246 
DiscrepanGVen ac ree 159 —1,199 —1,428  —325 1,045 1,498 —743 —69 1,615 26 3,346 


en 


(1) January to September. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts. 
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1. A General Overview of Developments in 1981 


International Developments and Policy 
Environment 


Stagflation, the simultaneous existence of high 
inflation and slow economic growth, which 
emerged as the dominant economic reality in the 
~ mid-1970s, continued to trouble the major indus- 
trialized countries of the western world in 1981. 
Growth of real gross national product (GNP) in 
the seven large countries” of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) averaged 1.2 per cent, inflation as mea- 
sured by the consumer price index (CPI) ave- 
raged 10.1 per cent, and the unemployment rate 
averaged 6.4 per cent in 1981. This compares 
unfavourably with average real growth of 3.3 per 
cent, an unemployment rate of 4.8 per cent and 
an inflation rate of 9.2 per cent during 1973- 
1979. Average economic performance during 
1973-1981 showed unequivocal deterioration 
compared to the 1966-1972 period, when real 
growth in the large OECD countries averaged 4.6 
per cent, unemployment 3.1 per cent and infla- 
tion 4.3 per cent. 


Two factors can be identified as being the most 
important in contributing to this trend deteriora- 
tion in the economic performance of the OECD 
countries: sharp increases in energy and other 
raw material prices and the slowdown in trend 
productivity growth. The world price of oil more 
than tripled from U.S. $3.37 per barrel in 1973 to 
U.S. $11.25 per barrel in 1974 and reached U.S. 
$35 per barrel in 1981. The all-items commodity 
price index, as reported by the Economist, 
jumped 63 per cent in 1973, 23 per cent in 1974, 
21 per cent in 1977, 22 per cent in 1979 and 
another 18 per cent in 1980. The index advanced 
almost 400 per cent during the 1971-1980 period 
before declining somewhat in 1981. Labour pro- 
ductivity, which increased more than 4 per cent a 
year on average in the seven large OECD coun- 
tries during 1966-1972 and over 2 per cent dur- 
ing 1973-1979, grew by less than 1 per cent on 
average in 1980 and 1981. 


These supply shocks, in contrast to the tradition- 
ally discussed demand shocks, create stagflation 
by raising prices and reducing output. This com- 
bination of effects raises difficult policy ques- 
tions. Efforts to stimulate output would likely 
worsen inflation both in the short and long run. 
Policies designed to restrain the inflationary 
impacts of this kind of supply shock could lead to 
temporary declines in real output growth and 
increases in the unemployment rate. Different 
countries reacted differently to the emergence of 
these supply shocks during the 1970s. 


The world-wide recession, which began in 1980, 
continued through 1981. Although the average 
real growth performance in the OECD countries 
in 1981 was quite similar to that of 1980, this 
similarity in average performance masks diver- 
gent trends between the North American and 
other OECD economies. There was a significant 
slowdown in economic activity in Europe and a 
temporary speed-up in North America in 1981. 
Real GNP declined a further 2.0 per cent in the 
United Kingdom in 1981, after declining 1.8 per 
cent in 1980, and declined 1.0 per cent in Ger- 
many after increasing only modestly in 1980. 
France, Italy and Japan registered significant 
slowdowns in their real GNP growth rates in 1981 
on top of their already weak records in 1980. 
Real growth in the United States and Canada 
increased sharply in 1981, but was still well below 
historical pre-1975 average rates. In the U.S., 
real GNP increased 2.0 per cent in 1981 and, in 
Canada, the increase was 3.0 per cent. Excluding 
Canada and the U.S., the major OECD countries 
are estimated to have registered a substantial 
decline in their average growth rate to 0.6 per 
cent in 1981 from 1.7 per cent in 1980. Inflation 
performance in the OECD countries generally 
improved in 1981 as the average inflation rate for 
the seven large OECD countries declined to 10.1 
per cent from 12.2 per cent in 1980. However, 
the rate of inflation accelerated significantly in 
Canada, mainly as a result of substantially higher 
domestic growth, deeply entrenched inflationary 


(“) These countries are: the United States, Japan, Germany, France, the United Kingdom, Italy and Canada. 
(2) Only food and industrial materials are included in this index. Energy is not. 


expectations, and the absorption of large 
increases in energy prices. 


Fiscal and monetary policies became more 
restrictive in most OECD countries in 1981, con- 
tributing to the generally slow real growth. The 
improvement in inflation performance in 1981 
can be linked to a combination of the generally 
restrictive anti-inflation stance of fiscal and 
monetary policies, weak growth in commodity 
and energy prices, and a deceleration in the 
growth of nominal wages and unit labour costs. 


Many of the OECD countries have been pursuing 
more restrictive fiscal policies since the late 
1970s because of concern over the persistence 
of inflationary pressures and continuing large 
budget deficits. These large deficits which were 
initially incurred, partly as a result of, and also to 
offset, the world-wide economic slowdown in 
1975, proved difficult to reverse. This was due to 
persistent slow growth, which depressed reve- 
nues and tended to increase social security 
expenditure, and to the stubbornness of inflation 
which has led to sharp increases in interest rates 


Table 1.1 


and thus public debt charges. Efforts of OECD 
governments to restrain their expenditures and 
deficits were generally not reversed in response 
to the oil price shock of 1979-1980 which tended 
to depress real output. Rather, policy was gener- 
ally tightened further both to prevent the oil price 
increase from feeding through into other prices 
and wages and intensifying inflationary pressures, 
and to maintain deficit and expenditure positions. 


Restrictive monetary policy played a key role in 
the economies of the OECD countries in 1981 
with monetary developments in many of the 
OECD countries being strongly influenced by the 
monetary control policy of the U.S. Federal 
Reserve Board. Growth in the money supply 
slowed significantly, leading to very large 
increases in nominal and real interest rates. 


Canadian Developments and 
Policy Environment 


Table 1.1 shows the growth of major compo- 
nents of real GNP, which advanced 3.0 per cent 
in 1981. The strongest element in this advance 


Summary of Real Gross National Expenditure in Canada 


Share of total 


Percentage change 


Average Average 
1971-78 1979 1980 1981 1971-78-°1979.- 1980; 49196a 
(per cent) 
Consumer expenditure ..............0..6. Gik4 (062:4 63.0: 26222 5.6 2.0 1.0 lef | 
Government expenditure™ ............... 22-05 720.37 20i2r2 00 8.0." "T2038 9202 a0 | 
Residential construction ................... 52 4-2 i O.O on 6.0 —7.3 — 10.6 1.4 | 
Business investment .............0::6 13.9 15it” GAT AreO 50 125 8.6 6.9 
Non-residential construction ........ 6.2 6.3 4. Games: 0 3:9 13,3 12.4 8.4 
Machinery and equipment ............ AS) 8:3) BSssee9.0 6.0 Wais2 5.6 5.6 
(2) 
Inventory. change nua. sane 0.7 1.57 — 0°62 4x05 747® 1,898 — 735° 698 
ExXponic- ecient eee LY aioe Zoe 9124.4 24758 24:3 4.8 2af 1.0 1.4 
lMpOrtSaewre Haare! Serra e. (26.1) (28.0) (27.4) (27.4) 6.6 6:09) gan262 3.1 
Gross national expenditure .............. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 4.6 3.0 0.0 3.0 


Note: Numbers may not add exactly due to rounding. 


() Includes current expenditure on goods and services and capital formation. 
(2) Denotes amount in millions of 1971 dollars, rather than percentage change. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. | 
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was investment, including residential construc- 
tion, which grew 5.9 per cent. A significant turn- 
around was recorded by residential investment 
which, after declining continuously over the last 
five years, sometimes sharply, registered a mod- 
est 1.4-per-cent increase. Non-residential con- 
struction witnessed some slowing in growth rela- 
tive to 1980, and investment in machinery and 
equipment just maintained its 1980 growth rate. 
However, at 8.4 and 5.6 per cent respectively, 
their rates of increase remained significantly 
above the growth rate of real GNP in 1981. 
Export growth picked up somewhat, though at a 
rate of 1.4 per cent it was still quite low. Imports 
increased 3.1 per cent. Real exports of goods 
increased more rapidly than imports of goods 
but, with services included, real exports 
increased less quickly than imports. Government 
current expenditure on goods and services and 
capital formation advanced 2.0 per cent. 


One significant feature of developments in 1981 
was the fact that growth was limited to the first 
half of the year. Real GNP advanced 1.0 per cent 
and 1.4 per cent in the first and second quarters 
respectively before declining 0.9 per cent in the 
third quarter and another 0.5 per cent in the 
fourth quarter. 


The Canadian economy, like other industrialized 
countries of the western world, has suffered from 
stagflation since the mid- 1970s. Real GNP, which 
grew an average of 5.5 per cent annually during 
the period 1966-1973, advanced only 2.8 per 
cent annually during 1974-1981. The unemploy- 
ment rate, which averaged 5.0 per cent during 
1966-1973, increased to 7.3 per cent during the 
1974-1981 period, and stood at 7.6 per cent in 
1981. At the same time that real growth perform- 
ance has deteriorated, the rate of inflation has 
increased sharply. The rate of increase of the CPI 
averaged 4.3 per cent during the period 1966- 
1973, increased to 10.9 per cent in 1974, and 
declined to a low of 7.5 per cent in 1976 before 
reaching 12.5 per cent in 1981. 


The federal government reacted to these 
developments in the mid-1970s by announcing a 
comprehensive anti-inflation policy in October 
1975. Its major elements were control over the 
money supply with gradual reductions in its 
growth rate over time, restraint on the growth of 
government spending to keep it within the trend 


growth of GNP, structural policies to reduce mar- 
ket rigidities, and a temporary three-year pro- 
gram of wage and price controls. 


The growth rate of the narrowly-defined money 
supply has been gradually reduced since 1975 in 
line with targets specified by the Bank of 
Canada. Over the course of 1981, interest rates 
in Canada, like those in other OECD countries, 
moved over a wide range and established record 
levels. While these interest rate movements ref- 
lected changes in the rate of inflation, they were 
also importantly influenced by sharp and volatile 
interest rate movements in the U.S. Although the 
Bank of Canada does not automatically follow 
interest rate developments in the U.S., these 
developments cannot be ignored and they raise a 
difficult trade-off problem for Canada. If high U.S. 
rates are not followed, the Canadian dollar 
depreciates, adding to inflationary pressures. Any 
move to follow rising U.S. rates, however, can 
slow economic activity. 


In the area of fiscal policy, slow growth in the 
mid-1970s led the federal government to 
introduce tax reductions in 1975, 1977 and 1978. 
These discretionary reductions, along with the 
automatic effect of slow growth in reducing reve- 
nue growth and increasing social welfare pay- 
ments, and the indexation of the personal tax 
system, led to large increases in the federal defi- 
cit. However, the persistence of inflation and 
inflationary expectations, and concern over the 
deficit, led to a reorientation of policy after 1978. 
Taxes have been increased somewhat and 
expenditures have been controlled. The federal 
budget deficit declined 1.4 percentage points in 
1981 to 2.3 per cent of GNP. 


Outline of This Year’s Review 


Chapter 2 provides an analysis of Canadian 
developments in 1981 in areas of prices, wages 
and productivity. The rate of inflation of the CPI 
accelerated until July 1981 to reach a year-over- 
year rate of 13.0 per cent, before decelerating to 
12.1 per cent in December. Further progress in 
slowing the rate of inflation faces several 
obstacles. These include deeply entrenched infla- 
tionary expectations, continuing weakness in pro- 
ductivity growth, large nominal wage gains and 
the need to absorb large increases in energy 


prices. The implicit price index of gross national 
expenditure (GNE-IPI) increased 10.0 per cent in 
1981, somewhat less than the 10.6-per-cent 
increase in 1980, mainly in response to a weak- 
ening in Canada’s export prices in international 
markets. The chapter provides an analysis of the 
different movements in the CPI and the implicit 
price index for consumer expenditure (CE-IPI), a 
major component of the GNE-IPI. Estimates of 
real wage changes are also obtained and com- 
pared with productivity growth. It is concluded 
that real wage changes have exceeded produc- 
tivity growth during much of the 1966-1981 
period. The gap between real wage and produc- 
tivity growth increased significantly during the 
1974-1977 period and has declined since then. 
Real wage gains in excess of productivity 
increases, or losses in real wages that are smaller 
than declines in productivity, generally add to 
inflationary pressures. Average non-COLA nego- 
tiated wage settlements — those without cost-of- 
living adjustment clauses — increased in 1981 to 
13.4 per cent from 11.1 per cent in 1980. 


Chapter 3 presents an overview of developments 
in financial markets during 1981. Canadian 
monetary policy was conducted in an environ- 
ment of growing inflationary pressures in the 
economy. Early in the year, rapid nominal income 
growth — largely reflecting cost and price 
increases — placed upward pressure on interest 
rates which reached record levels. A little later in 
the year the Federal Reserve Board in the United 
States further tightened its monetary policy 
stance which resulted in sharply higher U.S. inter- 
est rates and a marked strengthening of the U.S. 
dollar on world currency markets. Canadian inter- 
est rates did not rise as quickly as those in the 
U.S. and the external value of the Canadian dol- 
lar began to decline as a consequence of the nar- 
rowing interest rate differential. At the same time, 
market sentiment moved away from the 
Canadian dollar in response to increased domes- 
tic takeover activity of foreign-owned assets, the 
federal-provincial energy dispute over energy 
pricing and Canada’s worsening inflation 
performance relative to the U.S. Canadian inter- 
est rates reached record levels in August in 
response to downward pressure on the doliar. 
The easing in interest rate pressures in the U.S. in 
the second half of the year and a recovery in the 
external value of the Canadian dollar provided 
some scope for interest rate reductions in 


Canada. By the end of December key short-term 
interest rates in Canada were more than 650 
points below their peak levels. Interest rates 
varied over a wide range in 1981 and, despite 
generally higher interest rates, there was sub- 
stantial growth in the volume of funds raised in 
Canadian financial markets, although much of 
the increased activity took place in short-term 
credit markets as lenders appeared to be less 
willing to tie up funds for long periods of time. 
Both financial markets and the financial institu- 
tions continued to demonstrate their ability to 
adapt to high and volatile interest rates in 1981. 


The personal, housing and business sectors are 
examined in Chapter 4. Real consumer spending 
advanced 1.7 per cent in 1981, an improvement 

over 1980. However, this increase lagged signifi- 

cantly behind the increase in real disposable 

income, the major determinant of consumer 

spending, presumably because of high real inter- 

est rates. The personal savings rate jumped to 

11.6 per cent in 1981 from 10.1 per cent in 1980. 

The increase in the growth of personal disposable 
income was mainly due to large gains in invest- 

ment income and in labour income, arising from 

both strong employment growth and a substan- 

tial increase in average wages and salaries. The 

chapter also includes illustrative estimates of sav- , 
ings rates and growth of personal disposable 

income adjusted for the impact of inflation on the 

real value of net assets. These adjusted estimates 
indicate a much smaller increase in the savings 

rate and a larger decline in the growth rate of 

personal disposable income during the recent 
inflationary period. Real residential investment in 

1981 increased 1.4 per cent, the first increase 

since 1976. Housing starts in 1981 totalled | 
178,000, a 12.2-per-cent increase over 1980. 
Residential investment was stronger in the first 
half of 1981 due to strong income growth and 
pent-up housing demand. Real business invest- 
ment in both plant and equipment advanced 
strongly in 1981 at rates higher than the growth 
rate of real GNP. Despite the downturn in the 
economy in the second half of 1981, real busi- 
ness investment remained buoyant. More perma- 
nent and structural reasons, such as develop- 
ment of new energy sources, partially support 
this strength. Large increases in business invest- 
ment, combined with declines in profits, led to 
substantial increases in business borrowing 
requirements in 1981. 


Chapter 5 reviews developments in the labour 
market, particularly in relation to the real growth 
performance of the Canadian economy. The 
labour force grew 2.7 per cent and employment 
2.6 per cent. Consequently, the unemployment 
rate increased to 7.6 per cent from 7.5 per cent 
in 1980. Important shifts in the composition of 
the labour force occurred in 1980 and 1981. 
These include a decline in the share of youths in 
the labour force, a further increase in the share of 
adult females, and a changing regional distribu- 
tion of labour force growth. The strength of 
demand and output growth led to strong employ- 
ment growth in the first half of 1981. This was fol- 
lowed by a sharp reversal of both output and 
employment in the second half of the year. In 
both Canada and the U.S. the incidence of 
labour hoarding in the current recession appears 
significantly less than in the early stages of previ- 
ous recessions. The chapter concludes with a 
discussion of work stoppages in Canada in 1981. 


The relatively strong growth in economic activity 
in the first half of 1981, and the subsequent 
downturn in the second half, were fairly wide- 
spread among the major sectors and the main 
economic regions of the country as discussed in 
Chapter 6. For the year as a whole, real output 
increased in all major sectors except forestry and 
mining with the strongest growth occurring in 
fishing, agriculture and construction. Among 
regions, growth in real output is estimated to 
have been the strongest in the Prairie region, ref- 
lecting both the continuation of the energy boom 
and sharply increased grain crops. Real growth in 
Ontario was above the national rate as the prov- 
ince particularly benefitted from the cyclical 
recovery of manufacturing output in the first half 
of the year. Real growth for the year as a whole 
was moderate for Quebec and the Atlantic 
region, partly as a result of the decreased output 
in forestry, mining and trade. Slower growth is 
estimated to have occurred in British Columbia 
where the relatively important forestry and 
associated manufacturing activities experienced 
reduced output because of the decline in exports. 


A number of important developments in the 
Canadian balance of payments in 1981 are dis- 
cussed in Chapter 7. The current account deficit, 
which had been in the $4 to $5 billion range in 
the late 1970s, and had fallen to a low of $1.9 bil- 
lion in 1980, rose to $6.6 billion in 1981. This 


occurred because of a substantial increase in 
interest payments to non-residents and a deterio- 
ration in Canada’s terms of trade. The merchan- 
dise trade surplus in volume terms, however, 
increased in 1981 as the volume of exports of 
goods increased more than the volume of imports 
of goods. The long-term capital account showed 
a $1.3 billion surplus, virtually unchanged from 
1980. There was a wave of takeovers by Canadi- 
ans of foreign firms both in Canada and abroad. 
Sales of long-term securities in foreign markets 
increased to a record level. Recorded short-term 
capital inflows also increased substantially, facili- 
tated by a widening of interest rate differentials in 
Canada’s favour. The Canadian dollar was gener- 
ally weak during the first half of the year and 
came under heavy pressure in late July and early 
August. However, it gained strength after mid- 
summer as economic growth in Canada slowed 
and the energy dispute was resolved. 


Chapter 8 examines developments in the govern- 
ment sector during 1981. The combined national 
accounts deficit of the total government sector 
(the federal government, the provincial-local-hos- 
pital sector and the Canada and Quebec Pension 
Plans) decreased $3.8 billion to $2.2 billion in 
1981. While the surpluses of the provincial-local- 
hospital sector and the Canada and Quebec Pen- 
sion Plans increased slightly, the deficit of the 
federal government fell by $3.2 billion to $7.5 bil- 
lion in 1981. Total government revenues 
increased 19.6 per cent and federal revenues 
grew 27.8 per cent. Total government expendi- 
tures grew 15.5 per cent and federal expendi- 
tures advanced 17.6 per cent in 1981. Federal 
borrowing requirements declined $1.8 billion to 
$8.6 billion in 1981. In the first three quarters of 
1981 borrowing requirements of the provincial- 
local-hospital sector increased more than $2 bil- 
lion to $9.8 billion. The federal government car- 
ried out a relatively large debt program which 
increased outstanding Government of Canada 
direct and guaranteed securities from $77.1 bil- 
lion at the end of 1980 to $89.2 billion at the end 
of 1981. Of the total new funds raised, Canada 
Savings Bonds (CSBs) accounted for $8.1 billion. 


Chapter 9 provides international comparisons of 
economic performance in a number of areas of 

interest. In 1981, the Canadian economy grew at 
a much stronger pace than the economies of the 
other large OECD countries. Coinciding with this 


were the much smaller increase in the Canadian 
unemployment rate and a much larger improve- 
ment in the growth of productivity. The rate of 
inflation increased relatively more in Canada than 
in the other large OECD countries mainly due to 
substantially higher growth in Canada, deeply 
entrenched inflationary expectations and the 
absorption of large energy price increases. Inter- 
est rates in Canada and other OECD countries 


reached record levels in 1981 and fluctuated 
widely during the course of the year. The 
Canadian dollar appreciated modestly on aver- 
age against its major trading partners in 1981. 
Budget deficits, as percentages of GNP, at both 
the federal and total levels of government, 
declined relatively more in Canada than in other 
large OECD countries. 


2. Price, Wage and Productivity Developments 


An assessment of the various price series indi- 
cates that the run-up in inflation through the mid- 
dle of 1981 has been arrested and that some 
general deceleration in inflation has taken place. 
As is usually the case at turning points, there was 
the normal delay in confirmation of the change 
and in general recognition of it. Despite the slow- 
ing in the latter part of the year, most price series 
show a more rapid rate of increase for 1981 asa 
whole than for 1980. While the various price ser- 
ies revealed some slowing in the second half of 
1981, the major wage series continued to indi- 
cate larger rates of increase. 


The year-over-year rate of increase in the CPI 
peaked at 13.0 per cent in July and by December 
had slowed to 12.1 per cent. The greatest part of 
this slowing was due to moderating food prices 
as the year-over-year increase for food prices 
moved down from 12.9 to 5.6 per cent over this 
period. The rates of increase for the price of 
energy and of non-food goods also began to 
slow. No slowing in the rate of increase in service 
prices had occurred by year-end, however. On 
the wage side, the rate of increase negotiated in 
large non-COLA contracts — those without cost- 
_of-living adjustment clauses — averaged 14.1 
per cent in the second half of 1981 compared to 
12.9 per cent in the first half. Average weekly 
wages and salaries of the industrial composite 
were up 12.1 per cent in both the first and 
second halves of 1981. 


Further progress in slowing the rate of inflation 
faces several obstacles. These include the trans- 
mission of cost pressures from the recent run-up 
in inflation, deeply entrenched inflationary expec- 
tations, continuing weakness in productivity 
growth, large nominal wage gains and the need 
to absorb large increases in energy prices. More- 
over, the continued acceleration of wage gains 
despite the slowing in inflation could lead to a 
reversal of the downward trend in price increases. 


Price Developments 


In the 1970s there were three distinct inflationary 
periods. Inflation in the early 1970s could be 


classified as traditional demand inflation, as the 
industrialized economies of the western world 
generally pursued full-employment demand man- 
agement policies. Inflation in the mid-1970s had 
a large supply-shock component. Large relative 
price increases for energy, food and raw 
materials resulting from international events and 
a slowdown in productivity growth drove up pro- 
duction costs. Current inflation is strongly 
influenced by the persistence of inflationary 
expectations which affect the behaviour of both 
employers and employees with respect to wages, 
and thus costs and prices over a wide range of 
the economy. This self-reinforcing process of 
inflationary expectations, inflationary behaviour 
and inflationary results produces an inflationary 
momentum which takes time to break when 
aggregate demand is restrained. 


The CPI rate of inflation advanced 2.3 percent- 
age points to 12.5 per cent in 1981 as indicated 
in Table 2.1. One of the principal contributing 
factors was the need to absorb higher domestic 
energy prices. During the 1970s Canadian energy 
price increases were quite moderate relative to 
international levels. The international oil price 
shocks affected domestic prices primarily 
through rising import prices of other products. 
However, domestic crude oil prices increased 
quite rapidly in 1981 as a result of Alberta pro- 
duction cutbacks, which led to increases in 
petroleum compensation charges to finance 
higher import subsidy costs, and of the Septem- 
ber 1, 1981 energy pricing agreement between 
the governments of Canada and Alberta. The CPI 
for energy increased 30.1 per cent in 1981 com- 
pared to 16.0 per cent in 1980. These large 
energy price increases directly contribute to the 
high rate of inflation of the CPI since energy is an 
important component of the CPI basket of goods 
and services. 


The CPI for food increased 11.4 per cent in 1981. 
The strong rise occurred primarily in the first 
three quarters. Among the major factors con- 
tributing to the increase were reduced supplies of 
fresh vegetables and fruit, rising grain prices and 
general inflationary pressures such as rising 
labour and energy costs. The depreciation of the 


Table 2.1 
Recent Inflation in Canada and Related Factors 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Consumer Prices and Price Indexes, quarterly, cat. 62-010; Statistics Canada, National Income and 
Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001; Statistics Canada, Employment Earnings and Hours, monthly, cat. 72-002; Labour 
Canada, Labour Data, quarterly; Statistics Canada, Industry Price Indexes, monthly, cat. 62-011; and The Economist, weekly. 


Canadian dollar relative to the U.S. dollar also nificantly in the fourth quarter largely as a result 
exerted upward pressure on domestic food prices of increased price competition among major food 
through higher import prices for food items from outlets, an increase in total meat supplies and an 
the U.S. The rate of growth of food prices fell sig- improved exchange rate for the Canadian dollar. 
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Source: Statistics Canada, The Consumer Price Index, monthly, cat. 62-001. 


To assess the underlying course of inflation it is 
important to separate the temporary inflation 
forces caused by some periodic supply shocks 
from the more long-lasting trends in production 
costs. The rate of inflation of the CPI excluding 
food and energy, sometimes used as a measure 
of the underlying rate of inflation, increased for 
the third consecutive year to 10.9 per cent in 
1981 from 9.4 per cent in 1980 and 7.7 per cent 
in 1979. This deterioration in the underlying rate 
of inflation occurred because of deeply 
entrenched inflationary expectations, the trans- 
mission of cost pressures from the recent run-up 
in inflation, continuing weakness in productivity 


growth, an acceleration in the rate of increase of 
nominal wage costs, relatively strong real growth 
and the indirect impact of energy price increases. 
By raising input costs, large energy price 
increases also led to an acceleration in the cost 
of production in Canadian industries and operat- 
ing costs of households, thus indirectly increasing 
prices of other commodities as reflected in the 
CPI. 


The average price paid by Canadians in 1981 for 
goods and services, whether domestically or 
externally produced — the implicit price index for 
domestic demand — increased 11.1 per cent in 


1981 compared to 10.4 per cent in 1980, as 
shown in Table 2.1. This increase was a weighted 
average of the 11.1-per-cent advance in domes- 
tic prices and a 11.2-per-cent increase in the 
price of imported goods and services. When 
export prices, which rose 8.1 per cent, are 
included in the index and import prices are 
excluded, the implicit price index for gross 
national expenditure (GNE-IPI) is obtained. This 
index measures the trend in prices for all goods 
and services produced within Canada and pur- 
chased by consumers, business, governments 
and foreigners. The increase in the GNE-IPI 
decelerated somewhat from 10.6 per cent in 
1980 to 10.0 per cent in 1981, reflecting the 
impact of the slower growth in export prices due 
to weak international markets. 


Since the Canadian economy is highly dependent 
upon international trade, it is useful to draw a dis- 
tinction between the relative roles of domestic 
and international forces in the inflationary pro- 
cess. While not a fully satisfactory indicator, the 
national accounts implicit price index for “‘total 
domestic demand less imports’’ provides some 
indication of the strong domestic component of 
inflation. This index increased from 8.3 per cent 
in 1980 to 11.1 per cent in 1981. Another good 
indicator of the domestic inflationary process is 
the rate of increase in the price of services, since 
the import content of most services is quite low. 
The services part of the CPI increased from 8.2 
per cent in 1980 to 11.5 per cent in 1981. 


The industry selling price index (ISPI) is a leading 
indicator of the underlying inflationary pressures 
in the economy. It is a base-year-weighted index 
that shows movements in both the costs of prod- 
ucts sold (f.o.b. plant) by one manufacturer to 
another and the prices paid by distributors 
(including exporters) for finished manufactured 
commodities. The rate of growth of this index 
continued to fall in 1981, reaching 10.1 per cent 
after peaking at 14.5 per cent in 1979 (Table 
2.1). The main components leading to this slow- 
down were primary metals and woods. 


World commodity and raw material prices 
excluding fuels softened substantially in 1981 as 
world demand weakened in response to the slow- 
down in the level of activity. Total world com- 


modity prices fell 11.5 per cent while raw material 
prices excluding fuels increased only 0.7 per cent 
(Table 2.1). 


Labour Costs 


Despite relatively weak labour market conditions 
compared to historical levels as indicated by the 
unemployment rate, nominal labour costs have 
continued to build up in recent years. Although 
real wages have declined in more recent years 
(Table 2.5), the rate of growth of nominal wages 
continued to advance as workers apparently 
attempted to maintain real wages in periods of 
rising prices and to catch up for previous real 
wage declines. 


The average annual increase provided by new 
wage settlements without a cost of living clause, 
a leading indicator of wage developments com- 
piled by Labour Canada, has steadily risen from 
7.1 per cent in 1978 to 13.4 per cent in 1981 
(Table 2.1). 


Unit labour costs, which are closely associated 
with output prices, reflect productivity perform- 
ance as well as wage payments. After peaking at 
15.8 per cent in 1974, the rate of increase in unit 
labour costs declined gradually to 5.2 per cent in 
1978, reflecting in part the impact of the govern- 
ment’s wage and price controls and a weakening 
of demand pressures in the labour market (Table 
2.2). Since 1978 the rate of increase of unit 
labour costs has risen sharply. It rose to 11.8 per 
cent in 1980 but moderated somewhat to 10.5 
per cent in 1981. These large increases reflect 
accelerating nominal wage increases and poor 
productivity performance in recent years. 


Since 1972 the rate of growth of nominal wages 
in Canada has generally exceeded that in the 
U.S. as indicated in Table 2.2. In the U.S. the 
average annual increase provided by new wage 
settlements without a cost of living clause rose 
from 7.1 per cent in 1978 to 10.3 per cent in 
1980 and then fell to 9.1 per cent in 1981. The 
gap between wage settlements in Canada and 
the U.S. thus widened sharply in 1981, implying 
that Canadian industry has lost some of the cost 
competitiveness it gained relative to the U.S. as a 
result of the large depreciation of the Canadian 
dollar in the late 1970s. 


Table 2.2 


Wage and Price Inflation in Canada and the U.S. 


1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 198 1 
(percentage change) 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Consumer Price Index, monthly, cat. 62-001; Labour Canada, Labour Data, quarterly; Statistics 
Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001; U.S. Department of Labour, U.S. Consumer Price 
Index, monthly; and U.S. Department of Labour, Employment and Earnings, monthly. 


A number of factors contributed to the diver- 
gence of wage settlements between the two 
countries, including the difference in inflation 
performance and relatively more rapid real 
growth in Canada than in the U.S. Canada’s 
annual CPI rate of inflation at 12.5 per cent in 
1981 was much higher than the U.S. rate at 10.3 
per cent. The continuous increase in the inflation 
rate in Canada since 1976 has entrenched antici- 
pations of future increases which build momen- 
tum into wage inflation. In comparison, the U.S. 
inflation rate fell significantly in 1981. Real GNP 
in Canada advanced 3.0 per cent in 1981 com- 
pared to 2.0 per cent in the U.S. The unemploy- 
ment rate increased only 0.1 of a percentage 
point in Canada compared to 0.5 of a percentage 
point in the U.S. in 1981. Higher real growth in 
Canada avoided a build-up of slack in the 
Canadian labour market of the magnitude that 
occurred in the U.S. 


Relative Prices 


Changes in relative prices provide the necessary 
Signal for an efficient allocation of resources and 
thus have important implications for both 
individual markets and the economy as a whole. 
Movements in relative prices may reflect changes 
in the relationship between demand and supply in 


competitive individual markets. Relative prices 
may also be importantly affected directly by gov- 
ernment-determined price changes of certain 
commodities, such as energy and certain food 
items in Canada. 


Table 2.3 provides estimates of relative price 
changes over various parts of the 1970-1981 
period. This is done by calculating ratios of com- 
pound growth rates of individual commodity 
prices to the compound growth rate of the CPI. 
Over the whole period 1970-1981, the relative 
price of food increased 20 per cent more than 
the increase in the CPI, and the price of energy 
40 per cent more. The percentage increase in the 
price of transportation was the same as that of 
the CPI over the 1970-1981 period. The price of 
clothing and of recreation, education and reading 
increased 30 per cent less, of tobacco and 
alcohol 20 per cent less, and of housing and 
health and personal care 10 per cent less, than 
the increase in the CPI. 


The Consumer Price Index and Relative 
Price Changes 


One of the most commonly used measures of the 
cost of living, the CPI, measures changes through 


Table 2.3 
Relative Price Changes‘’) 
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1970-73 1974-78 1979-81 1970-81 
(ratios) 
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{) Compound growth rate of prices in each sector expressed as ratio of the compound growth rate of the CPI. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Consumer Price Index, monthly, cat. 62-001; and Department of Finance. 


time in the cost of purchasing a fixed ‘‘basket”’ of 
goods and services. However, this kind of an 
index yields an upward biased estimate of the 
cost of living and therefore the rate of inflation 
because, in keeping the same base period basket 
of goods and services as weights, it does not 
take into account the substitution away from 
more expensive to relatively cheaper commodi- 
ties induced by relative price changes. In general, 
the greater the degree of substitution among 
commodities and the greater the amount of the 
relative price change, the greater will be the bias 
in a fixed-weighted index such as the CPI. 


Statistics Canada periodically updates the 
expenditure weights in the fixed basket of goods 
and services to reflect changing consumption 
patterns. It is now in the process of changing 
over to a 1978 basket of goods and services, 
replacing the 1974 basket. Table 2.4 provides a 
comparison of movements in the CPI for the 
1974-1978 period using the 1967 and 1974 bas- 
kets, and for the 1978-1981 period using the 
1974 and 1978 baskets.) 


The effect of updating the weights in the CPI is to 
reduce the increase in the CPI by 3.0 per cent 
over the 1974-1978 period and by 0.4 per cent 


from 1978 to 1981. The larger effect of updating 
the weights in the CPI during the 1974-1978 
period, relative to 1978-1981, is attributable in 
part to the length of the time lag in successive 
CPI updatings. There was a seven-year lag in the 
1974 updating of weights relative to 1967, and 
Only a four-year lag in the 1978 updating relative 
to 1974. It is normally the case that the longer 
the lag in updating weights, the greater the 
change in weights due to relative price changes. 


Productivity and Real Wages 


Canadian labour productivity performance has 
deteriorated sharply since 1973. After increasing 
at an average annual rate of 2.5 per cent 
between 1966 and 1973, productivity, defined as 
real GNP per employed person, declined 0.1 per 
cent a year on average from 1974 to 1981 as 
indicated in Table 2.5. Estimated as real gross 
domestic product (GDP) per employed person, 
productivity growth slowed down from 2.5 per 
cent to 0.1 per cent over the same period. This 
slowdown in productivity, to the extent it has not 
been matched by a decline in nominal wage 
growth, has increased Canadian unit labour costs 
and contributed to inflationary pressures. 


The first set of estimates is available from Statistics Canada. The second set of estimates, using 1978 weights, has been pre- 
pared by the Department of Finance as Statistics Canada’s estimates are not yet available. 
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Table 2.4 


A Comparison of Movements in the Consumer Price Index 


Using Different Expenditure Weights 


Weights 


ee 


All items 
Food 


Tobacco and alcohol 


Consumer Price Index 


Recreation, education and reading ...........cccccccccecececececsseeeeseeeeeeees 


hood, 1974 1978 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
24.8 21.5 Cele | 
31.4 34.1 35.4 
11.3 10.1 26 
15.2 15.8 16.2 
4.5 4.0 3.7 
6.9 8.3 8.6 
6.0 6.2 5.4 


ee SSSFSFSeSsSSsssSSsSeeeeeee 


1967 1974 1974 1978 
Basket” Basket") Basket?) Basket@ 

i ee Se ee eee 
INCA ce On 100.0 100.0 LO G@e een 100.0 100.0 
ISS Ni aoe aan a a 110.8 110.4 DQ Sat ee mes, 109.1 109.0 
RSA 5): ae ae Ra ee 119.2 118.9 TOSO RF carte, ee 120.2 120.1 
SPAY kare eae Ae 128.7 12727 US foul bp eee eet 135.4 135.0 
Oy ec tee re cae 138.7°) 135.72) 


———————— eee 


“) Official CPI series rebased to a 1974 time base. 
(2) Official CPI series rebased to a 1978 time base. 
(3) An average of the first nine months in 1978. 


Source: Statistics Canada, The Consumer Price Index, monthly, cat. 62-546; Statistics Canada, Consumer Prices and Price 


Indexes, quarterly, cat. 62-010; and Department of Finance. 


Causes of the slowdown in productivity growth 
are complex and interdependent. While empirical 
analysis has generally not been successful in fully 
identifying these causes, a number of important 
factors have been suggested as potentially con- 
tributing to the productivity slowdown in 
Canada.) These include: a decline in the growth 
of the stock of capital relative to labour; large 
declines in productivity growth in certain sectors 


of the Canadian economy, particularly the oil and 
gas sector; the gradual shifting of labour from 
sectors of the economy having higher measured 
productivity to services where productivity is hard 
to measure and is regarded as having a lower- 
than-average rate of growth; the increasing num- 
bers of women and youths entering the labour 
force during the 1970s as a result of changes in 
attitudes and the post-war baby boom; and the 


) For details on the subject, the interested reader is referred to a Department of Finance study ‘‘Recent Changes in Patterns of 


Productivity Growth in Canada’’, April 1980. 
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Table 2.5 


A Comparison of Labour Productivity and Real Wage Changes in Canada 


Real wage 
Using weekly — Using weekly Productivity 
wages and wages and Using labour Using labour 
salaries and salaries and income and income and Using Using 
the CE-IPI the CPI the CE-IPI the CPI GNP GDP 
(percentage change) 
TIO eee hone: cans) Ot 2 tee 26 2.4 
NOG Trepee saben mates 3.3 3. 1 (eS) 1 0.4 0.7 
ike lots eee ee 2.8 29 ead 2.8 4.0 3.6 
S152 ectak near gates cereal 3.3 2.6 4.8 4.1 221 2.8 
RSW G pein lr wre bale ee 4.0 4.3 3.7 4.0 1.4 ilies 
NO ToL eae tal 6.2 Sat, 5.4 4.9 4.5 3.4 
NOT aoe ermine 4.4 3.6 4.5 3.7 3.1 2.8 
IS xs aterm erate tates 0.2 — 0.1 3.1 2.8 —2.4 Peed 
ORAS seer ee aero —0.3 Or 3.9 4.3 —0.5 0.4 
TORO ce teaser oa relay 3.4 4.0 REY —0.5 —0.8 
(97-6 ee ee ee. 4.8 4.7 Se] 5.8 3.4 2.8 
SEEN A Gene ene te Ze iG Ono 0.3 0.3 lee 
IDS ..ceacarironne ee — 1.2 —27 — 1.8 — 3.3 0.3 0.0 
AO OR cements — 0.6 —0.5 — 1.7 — 1.6 —09 —0.3 
1 OBO ert ean —0.5 —0.1 —1.7 — 1.3 —27 —2.3 
ANOS ilcmeewernne ka: 120 —0.4 —0.2 — 1.6 0.4 —0.1 
Averages 
iS [ah soy RON seats aeananen 3.3 3.0 4.2 3.9 Zao a5 
i SN: av AT Aeeeelienceae er, ZO 2.4 Sih 3.5 0.6 0.9 
Oy OO fe ee tee — 0.3 — 1.0 — 1.3 — 2.0 —0.7 —0.7 
TIGO-C cers aun ote 2.3 ues rad 20 ee 1.3 
TOT ARG Tire ra ecu eZ 0.8 ale? 0.8 —0.1 0.4 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001; Employment, Earnings and Hours, 
monthly, cat. 72-002; Gross Domestic Product by Industry; monthly, cat. 61-005; Consumer Price Index, monthly, cat. 62-001; and 


Department of Finance. 


relative change in energy prices resulting from 
international supply shocks of the 1970s with its 
consequent effect on utilized capital stock. Some 
have argued that relative price changes in gen- 
eral and the magnitude and the variability of infla- 
tion are also possible causes of the decline in 
productivity. 


The relationship between productivity increases 
and real wage gains is of central importance in 
understanding developments in the economy, 
and particularly inflationary pressures. However, 


precise analysis of this relationship encounters a 
number of problems. Accurate estimates of pro- 
ductivity are hard to obtain. For example, there is 
no standard method of estimating output, and 
therefore productivity, of many service industries. 
Different definitions of productivity and real 
wages are available and can produce different 
results. To avoid basing conclusions on specific 
measures of real wage and productivity changes, 
two estimates of productivity and four estimates 
of real wage change are presented here. Produc- 
tivity is calculated both as real GNP and real 


Ghart22: 


Shares of Net National Income at Factor Cost 
(Annual per cent shares) 


Per cent 


75 75 


70 —— 70 


1961 - 1981 trend 


Wages and salaries 
including military pay 


Non-farm unincorporated/business income 


10 Js 10 


* ee ae Ss ae eeoepenar es 


Corporate profits before taxes 


10 Corporate profits before 10 
taxes ex. I.V.A. 
8 8 
1961 - 1981 trend 
6 <= 6 
Investment income 

4 4 
2 2 
1962 1966 1971 1976 1981 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 


GDP per employed person. Real wage estimates 
are based on different combinations of two 
measures of wages — average weekly wages 
and salaries, and labour income per employed 
person — and two measures of inflation, the rate 
of change of the implicit price index for consumer 
expenditure (CE-IPI) and the CPI. Problems 
exist with the wage Series as well as the produc- 
tivity measures. For example, whereas real GNP 
and real GDP include all output produced in 
Canada, the measure of average weekly wages 
and salaries does not cover the total labour force 
as it excludes employee earnings in agriculture, 
fishing and trapping, education, health and wel- 
fare services, religious organizations, public 
administration and defence. On the other hand, 
while the labour-income-per-employee wage 
measure covers all sectors and includes all 
sources of labour income in addition to wages, it 
is based on income and employment estimates 
which are not mutually consistent. Analysis of the 
relationship between productivity and real wage 
changes would also ideally take account of 
terms-of-trade changes. This has not been 
attempted here. Keeping these caveats in mind, 
however, one can still draw useful information 
from a comparison of productivity and real wage 
changes over time as presented in Table 2.5. 


On average over the whole period 1966-1981 or 
the subperiods 1966-1973 and 1974-1981, real 
wage changes, however measured, have 
exceeded the rate of growth of both measures of 
productivity in Canada. The difference between 
real wage growth and productivity gains widened 
significantly during the period 1974-1977, which 
partly explains the acceleration and persistence 
of inflationary pressures during this and subse- 
quent periods. In recent years there have been 
large differences between changes in labour pro- 
ductivity and real wage rates in individual years. 
For example, real wage rates declined substan- 
tially in 1978 when productivity changed very lit- 
tle. The relationship was sharply reversed in 1980 
as real wage rates declined somewhat but pro- 
ductivity declined substantially in excess of 2 per 


cent. However, the excess of real wage increases 
over productivity growth declined during the 
1978-1981 period compared to the 1974-1977 
period. Given declining productivity in the last few 
years, the importance of real wage losses cannot 
be over-emphasized. Any real wage gains in 
excess of productivity increases, or losses in real 
wages that are smaller than declines in produc- 
tivity, can be expected to add to inflationary 
pressures. 


Shares of Net National Income 


In 1981, the share of wages, salaries and supple- 
mentary labour income in net national income 
(NNI) showed the first increase since 1976, rising 
to 73.0 per cent from an average of 71.6 per cent 
in 1979 and 1980. While employment growth 
moderated, relatively strong wage growth helped 
put upward pressure on this share last year 
(Chart 2.2). The corporate profit share of NNI fell 
below its trend value in 1981 to 13.4 per cent. In 
general, the share of profits usually rises during 
an expansion and falls during a slowdown. A 
declining cost-price mark-up resulting from higher 
production costs and falling export prices was 
responsible for the decline in this share. The 
interest and miscellaneous investment income 
share continued to rise in 1981, reflecting 
increased interest rates and a sustained high per- 
sonal savings rate. The rapid growth of natural 
resource royalties accruing to provincial govern- 
ments was largely responsible for increasing its 
share of NNI above its trend since 1976. 


Non-farm unincorporated business income as a 
share of NNI increased to 5.0 per cent in 1981. In 
general, fluctuations of this share have been 
slight. The net farm income’s share increased in 
1981 as the increase in crop receipts more than 
offset the increase in operating costs. Over the 
past few decades, increased productivity and 
slow growth of demand have resulted in a shift 
out of agriculture and a downward trend in this 
share. 


‘9) The CE-IPI is current-weighted, which means that the basket of goods and services being measured changes each period to 
reflect altered purchasing patterns. For reasons given in the previous section, the CE-IPI more accurately reflects the true 


changes in consumer prices. 


3. Financial Developments 


The basic thrust of the Bank of Canada’s mone- 
tary policy in recent years has been to counter 
inflation. Over the past six years, the target for 
the rate of growth of currency and chartered 
bank demand deposits — the narrowly-defined 
money supply, M1 — has been reduced gradu- 
ally as the Bank of Canada has endeavoured to 
minimize the disruption to the economy of pursu- 
ing an anti-inflationary policy. The Bank of 
Canada has successfully used its ability to influ- 
ence short-term interest rates to keep the trend 
rate of monetary growth generally within the tar- 
get ranges. 


Control of the growth of monetary aggregates to 
ease inflationary pressures can be approached in 
several ways. In the United States, the monetary 
authorities have been attempting for some time 
to control the growth of the money supply, 
although the method of control has undergone 
some changes. In 1970, the Federal Reserve 
Board in the U.S. instituted a money supply tar- 
get, setting the federal funds rate at a level that 
elicited the desired growth. This policy was fol- 
lowed for several years but in late 1979 a worsen- 
ing inflation situation, along with excessive 
growth of the monetary aggregates, prompted 
the Federal Reserve Board to review its approach 
in an effort to gain better control over the growth 
of money and credit. A key element of the new 
procedures is to place more emphasis on control- 
ling the supply of reserves available to the bank- 
ing system to keep monetary growth within the 
target ranges. 


While the new procedures have facilitated some 
of the operations of the Federal Reserve Board, it 
is also evident that U.S. interest rates have 
become considerably more volatile and record 
high levels have been attained. Given the close 
ties between the Canadian and U.S. economies 
and financial markets, volatile interest rate move- 
ments in the U.S. have put pressure on the exter- 
nal value of the Canadian dollar and on interest 
rates in Canada. 


The fact that interest rates in Canada have 
reached record levels since 1979 is not related 


solely to the change in operating procedures of 
the Federal Reserve Board and high U.S. interest 
rates. Another important consideration has been 
rising inflation and inflationary expectations in 
Canada. As a result of increasing inflationary 
pressures, lenders have been demanding higher 
rates of return which means that borrowers have 
been required to pay more for funds. 


Monetary Policy in 1981 


Monetary policy in Canada during 1981 was 
dominated by the objective of easing inflationary 
pressures in the economy. At the same time, the 
Bank of Canada responded to temporary down- 
ward pressures on the external value of the dollar 
to moderate the inflationary impacts of an 
exchange rate depreciation and to avoid exces- 
sive exchange rate movements. Continuing its 
policy of gradually reducing the rate of monetary 
growth, the Bank of Canada announced on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1981 a new target range of 4 to 8 per 
cent for the annual rate of growth of M1, mea- 
sured from the average level for the three-month 
period centered on September 1980. 


In setting the new target range for M1 the Bank 
of Canada made the following observations. First, 
the reduction in the limits of the target range for 
M1 was in line with the Bank’s longer-term policy 
of moderating over time the rate of monetary 
expansion in Canada in order to achieve a reduc- 
tion in the rate of inflation. Second, the economy 
was expanding at a fairly rapid pace but it was 
also evident that the growth of spending was 
inflated by rapidly rising prices of goods and ser- 
vices. It was noted that it remained the intention 
of the Bank to ensure sufficient monetary expan- 
sion to accommodate as high a level of employ- 
ment and output in Canada as would prove to be 
consistent with a clearly moderating trend in the 
rate of inflation. Finally, it was believed that the 
economy’s requirements for cash balances had 
declined because of some changes in banking 
practices. Perhaps the most important of these 
changes was the greater use of daily interest sav- 
ings accounts which has the effect of economiz- 
ing on the use of M1 balances. 
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(1) Currency outside banks plus demand deposits (M1). 
(2)(3)The parallel bands are two per cent on either side of a trend line depicting a 7-per-cent and a 6-per-cent 


annual increase, respectively. 


Source: Bank of Canada, Review, monthly. 


Short-term interest rates changed very little over 
the first four months of the year and, because of 
easing in interest rates in the United States, a 
sizeable differential opened up between 
Canadian and U.S. short-term interest rates. 
Despite the high level of interest rates, M1, which 
had been declining since November 1980, began 
to grow rather strongly in March and by the end 
of April it had again reached the upper bound of 
the new target range. Since the economy was 
also expanding at a rapid pace, it was apparent 
that the strength of M1 in the first quarter was 
related to a concomitant sharp rise in nominal 
GNP. 


Beginning early in the second quarter of 1981, 
the Federal Reserve Board responded to very 
rapid growth of the U.S. money supply leading to 
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a much higher level of interest rates in the U.S. 
and a marked strengthening of the U.S. dollar on 
world currency markets. Although interest rates 
in Canada were already higher than those in the 
U.S., the fact that there was a sharp narrowing 
and then an elimination of the over 300-basis- 
point interest rate differential on short-term paper 
between the two countries contributed to consid- 
erable downward pressure on the external value 
of the Canadian dollar. Several other major cur- 
rencies on world financial markets also dropped 
relative to the U.S. dollar as domestic interest 
rates in most industrialized countries did not keep 
pace with those in the U.S. However, the situa- 
tion in Canada, particularly in the third quarter, 
was exacerbated by a number of factors includ- 
ing heightened domestic takeover activity of for- 
eign-owned firms, the dispute over energy pric- 
ing, and a view in the foreign exchange markets 


that the prospects for improvement in inflation 
performance were better in the U.S. than in 
Canada. 


The move to higher interest rates in North 
America in the spring soon began to have an 
impact on the growth of the money supply in 
Canada. After reaching the upper bound of the 
target range in April, M1 fell sharply over the suc- 
ceeding three months to a level slightly below the 
lower end of the target range in June. The con- 
traction of M1 beginning in the second quarter 
(Table 3.1) was much greater than would have 
been expected on the basis of the historical rela- 
tionship among the money supply, GNP and 
interest rates. 


Over the summer months, the money supply rose 
for a short time but this was due to the effects of 
the postal strike. However, with the resumption of 
postal service in August, M1 began to fall again 
and continued to decline until October when it 
reached its lowest level in over two years at $1.8 
billion below the lower target limit. M1 increased 
sharply in the final weeks of the year but not suf- 
ficiently to reach the lower bound of the target 
range. 


Table 3.1 
Monetary Growth and Interest Rates 


Short-Term Interest Rates 


Short-term interest rates in Canada attained very 
high levels in late 1980 and although interest rate 
pressures eased slightly in the first four months of 
1981 they nonetheless remained at quite high 
levels. In late spring a concern over growing infla- 
tionary pressures as well as significant downward 
pressure on the external value of the Canadian 
dollar resulted in further upward pressure on 
interest rates in Canada. In mid-May the Bank 
Rate was set at 19.06 per cent, up almost 200 
basis points from its average level in the first four 
months of the year. Other short-term interest 
rates in Canada moved correspondingly, resulting 
in a 100-basis-point differential between 
Canadian and U.S. short-term interest rates. This 
helped to stabilize the Canada-U.S. exchange 
rate for a short time. 


On August 4 the Canadian dollar reached a 49- 
year low of U.S. $0.8031, further intensifying 
upward pressures on interest rates in Canada. In 
an attempt to limit the fall in the external value of 
the Canadian dollar, the Bank Rate was moved 
to a record 21.24 per cent in early August and 
short-term interest rates in Canada were some 


Annual Quarterly 1981 
1979 1980 1981 1Q 2Q 3Q 4Q 
(percentage change) 

Money supply? 
() DEE Se See ee 5 re 7 6 4 1 2 —-4 —16 
NARS, cue 0 SURES Ne aerate fintoer oe en 16 18 14 10 16 18 18 
NES BE SS RG OFS SUT Rae ere ee 19 14 12 iW Z 25 26 
Interest rates (per cent) 
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“ Seasonally adjusted at an annual rate. 


(2) Rate of change based on average level for the period over the preceding period. 
(3) Estimates of real interest rates are obtained as differences between the 90-day commercial paper rate and the concurrent rate 
of increase in the implicit price index of gross national expenditure. 


Source: Bank of Canada, Review; and Department of Finance. 
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400 basis points above those in the U.S. 
Although M1 fell in response to the higher inter- 
est rate level and the reduced pace in the growth 
of economic activity, the Bank of Canada was 
also very much concerned about limiting the 
downward pressure on the exchange rate. A fur- 
ther decline in the external value of the Canadian 
dollar would have added to already serious infla- 
tionary pressures. 


Interest rate pressures in both Canada and the 
U.S. eased significantly in the latter part of the 
year although they were still high in nominal 
terms by historical standards. The very large 
interest rate differential of 400 basis points 
between Canada and the U.S. that prevailed over 
this period at first had the effect of tempering the 
fall in the exchange rate and later contributed to 
its strengthening. As interest rates in the U.S. 
began to fall, Canadian interest rates also 
decreased although there was no significant nar- 
rowing in the interest rate differential between the 
two countries until the last two weeks of 1981. 
During December, the Bank Rate was lowered to 
14.66 per cent, which was over 650 basis points 
below the peak in early August, and the 
Canadian dollar had strengthened and traded 
around U.S. $0.8450. 


Real Interest Rates 


A useful measure of the degree of restrictiveness 
of monetary policy is the inflation-adjusted, or 
real rate of interest (Table 3.1). There are several 
ways in which the real rate of interest can be 
estimated. The estimate used here is the differ- 
ence between the average 90-day commercial 
paper rate and the inflation rate as measured by 
the GNE price deflator. Using this measure it 
appears that, in retrospect, real rates of interest 
over the 1970s were very low when compared to 
previous periods and, at times, were even nega- 
tive. The average real short-term rate of interest 
during 1961-1970, a period of relatively stable 
prices, was 2.5 per cent. The low real rates of 
interest experienced over the 1970s were linked 
to increasing inflationary pressures in the 
economy. With the significant tightening of mone- 
tary policy which began in late 1979, real rates of 
interest rose to very high levels by historical 
standards and were especially high in the middle 
two quarters of 1981. However, with the easing in 
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short-term interest rates that occurred in the 
second half of the year, real rates of interest dur- 
ing the fourth quarter returned to a level close to 
the average over the 1979-1981 period. 


Long-Term Interest Rates 


Long-term yields in Canada also moved over a 
wide range during 1981 and, on balance, were 
much higher than in the previous year. Yields on 
long-term Government of Canada bonds, which 
were slightly under 13 per cent at the beginning 
of the year, rose fairly steadily throughout the 
first nine months of the year to peak at 17.66 per 
cent in September. Both the Canadian and U.S. 
long-term markets showed some improvement 
during the final months of the year and yields in 
Canada dropped fairly rapidly to close at 15.25 
per cent by year-end. The improvement in the 
tone of the market was related primarily to an 
easing in short-term interest rates and greater 
Stability of the exchange rate. Nevertheless, 
despite the improvement in bond prices, long- 
term interest rates were still quite high relative to 
historical experience. 


The rise in long-term yields that occurred in the 
first nine months of 1981 can be viewed as a 
continuation of a trend that began in mid- 1980. 
Increases in U.S: long-term interest rates and 
inflationary expectations appear to be the most 
important factor behind the continued rise in 
long-term rates in Canada during the first nine 
months of 1981. While long-term yields eased 
somewhat in the final three months of 1981, 
there were some uncertainties in financial mar- 
kets, given comments regarding interest rate 
pressures in the U.S. as a result of the Treasury’s 
heavy financings anticipated over the next two 
years. 


The yield curve on Government of Canada long- 
term bonds, as shown in Chart 3.4, also dis- 
played considerable variation over the year. Fol- 
lowing more than two years of being negatively 
sloped — indicating higher interest yields for 
short-term securities than for longer-term ones — 
the yield curve ended the year with a slight posi- 
tive slope. The flattening of the yield curve in 
1981 resulted from a sharp decline in short-term 
interest rates and a smaller decline in long-term 
yields. 
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Financial Markets in 1981 


Some restructuring of financial markets took 
place in 1981 in response to high and volatile 
interest rates as market participants demon- 
strated their uncertainty regarding future interest 
rate movements. Both borrowers and lenders 
concentrated their activity in the short-term mar- 
ket (Table 3.3). Lenders were increasingly less 
willing to invest funds for any lengthy period of 
time, since they were unsure whether interest 
rates might rise still further, while business bor- 
rowers relied on short-term sources of funds 
rather than attempting to lengthen their debt 
structure at prevailing interest rate levels. In the 
household sector, borrowers, especially those 
renewing their mortgages during the year, 
attempted to lower their debt burden by drawing 
down some of their accumulated savings at the 
time of renewal. 


Table 3.2 
Credit Expansion 


Non-Financial Business Sector 


The demand for financing by the non-financial 
business sector was exceptionally strong in 1981, 
reflecting rapidly rising expenditures and weaken- 
ing profit performance as well as heightened 
takeover activity. Partly in response to these fac- 
tors, the non-financial business sector raised a 
record $42.4 billion in the Canadian capital mar- 
kets in 1981, considerably higher than the $28.4 
billion raised in the previous year. While the gap 
between business fixed investment expenditures 
and internally generated funds widened, as 
shown in Chart 3.5, it was also evident that 
increased corporate takeover activity was a 
major factor contributing to the sharp increase in 
external borrowing. Table 3.4 shows that borrow- 
ing in short-term markets was almost double the 
very high level of the previous year, while there 
was only a modest increase in long-term sources 


Ervate GOMeStICSCCLOIS) as. foie as. eaniaeee 
BOAO AO LOCI Solon. ty. (edison ee. 
NEO ACS Oe ey. NIRM ein im Ana el. .0.d. selene aot: 
Nom-inancial*business®@ A. AN ksi cee 
Other non-financial borrowe’s .................cccceeeeee 


Pe TEMMONILGOC1O lac eet ca, acct codas nse ae eS 
FEXGUE) 2 Rae 2y onsorceeien teres Se eee Saree ee ae 
BSCCUAICM TON USO fe ic a wre ea catia ast adap toarenrent 
Provincial (direct and guaranteed debb).............. 
NRO TRY CT PSY i, te, Sata a eat are Me OP ea a Ce 


PERS SICICIAL Gite tt ee cin eee tn he 


UNIS AISC CHM: SOANAGA yo. ve scctiseneoocnv oid scans ensimdaeeancsnene 
Were COTA IN lk Ek a cae ae a gas Sein 


1978 USES 1980 1981 


(net flows, billions of dollars) 


33.4 42.7 43.7 61.4 
4.8 4.9 5.0 Beri 
ee 13.5 10.0 11.9 
13.8 99.2 97.5 41.5 
1.0 24 1.2 2.0 
23.0 12.7 19.2 15.7 
i207 6.7 12.0 B71. 
2.5 1.0 1.8 4.0 
6.2 41 5.1 9.0 
0.5 0.8 0.3 0.0 
5.9 our 6.6 10.3 
62.2 59.1 69.5 88.1 
10.8 10.4 8.9 172 
51.4 48.7 60.6 70.9 
(22.3) (18.6) (21.0) (21.3) 


Note: Data may not add due to rounding. Flow data for 1981 are estimates of the Department of Finance. 
“ Does not include mortgage borrowing from the government sector. 


(2) Excludes mortgage borrowing. 


Source; Bank of Canada, Review; Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-002; and Department of Finance. 


Table 3.3 
Credit Expansion by Instrument 


Short-fermmminsiumentS 25.4 ee ee 
POANSTOIPElSONS eiiay ince cae teas eae 
Chartered bank business loans 


Treasury bills and short-term paper 
Canada Savings Bonds 


LONG-tenmjOStrUIMeM tay tor coc. cere etre nace Oe ert 
Marketable bonds 
Mortgages®) 
Equities 
Bank loans 
GENGEIO ANS oc Meer ret seston 


Total funds raised 


1978 1979 1980 1981 
(net flows, billions of dollars) 

25.0 2057 28.7 42.3 
4.8 4.9 ag Sat 
3.3 11.0 10.1 21.3 
4.2 — 0.1 1.3 ye 
Gs} gee 5.0 2.4 
Sis) 4.0 8.6 2.6 
1.9 — 1.3 — 1.3 8.4 

ole2 38.4 40.8 45.8 

es 13.1 14.9 Ler 

13.7. 13-5 10.0 11.9 
4.8 5.3 5.0 5.0 
1.8 1.4 3.3 ED 
4.4 ar 7.0 oes 

62.2 59.1 69.5 88. 1 


Note: Data may not add due to rounding. Flow data for 1981 are estimates of the Department of Finance. 


“) Excludes borrowing by private financial institutions. 


(2) Does not include mortgage borrowing from the government sector. 
Source: Bank of Canada, Review; Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-002; and Department of Finance. 


of funds. The continued reliance on short-term 
sources of funds over the past three years has 
resulted in a substantial shift in the debt structure 
of non-financial corporations. 


Short-term bank loans accounted for almost 90 
per cent of the $27.0 billion raised in short-term 
funds. The money market also played a very 
important role in the financing behaviour of the 
business sector over the year, although this is not 
immediately apparent from the data in Table 3.4. 
While the contribution of bankers’ acceptances 
and commercial paper to total borrowing 
appears to be relatively insignificant, the monthly 
turnover in the money market in 1981 was very 
large. Switching between bank loans and bank- 
ers’ acceptances and other forms of short-term 
paper in an effort to minimize the cost of borrow- 
ing was an important consideration throughout 
the year given the level and volatility of short- 
term interest rates and the changing relationship 
between money market rates and the banks’ 
prime lending rate. 
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Heightened takeover activity has had an impor- 
tant impact on the growth of bank loans in recent 
years and, in 1981, Canadian businesses relied 
heavily on bank loans to finance such activity. As 
a result of a concern that such financing might 
depress the external value of the Canadian dollar, 
the Minister of Finance announced on July 29 
that he had requested a number of the larger 
Canadian banks to reduce substantially the 
amount of their lending in which the proceeds are 
converted to foreign currency and used to 
finance takeovers. Subsequently the takeover 
activity subsided. While there is no precise meas- 
ure of the amount of takeover activity that has 
been financed by the banks, it is interesting to 
note that both foreign currency bank loans to 
residents and Canadian dollar loans to resource- 
based companies increased very strongly during 
the year. Foreign currency loans to residents 
“booked”’ in Canada reached $20.9 billion at the 
end of December, up $9.7 billion from the end of 
the previous year. At the same time, Canadian 
dollar loans to the resource-based industries also 


Table 3.4 
Private Non-Financial Business Borrowing 


Tate 1979 1980 1981 


(net flows, billions of dollars) 


Miotalieie ee oe ee ie coe IO ted. 13.9 22.9 28.4 42.4 
“S16 S02 110 ltr alge aati Gy ee a rr o.0 14:3 15.9 27.0 
PARKIOAIS ean lusate in, ck oe vee ets het 3.8 10.7 97 23:5 
(of which foreign currency loans booked in 
CYC LATE Tc 2 et A Tee ae (2.3) (fat) (2.9) (9.7) 
Commercial paper and bankers’ acceptances .. 0:3 1.4 Za7 io 
EN FT SL CORRE ee SON nN Ro ery 1.4 ied 3.5 17 
MICE CLI Meteor eae rare oe itt FX 8.4 8.6 bass) 15.4 
BSL SIS. ole hide ee ds, 0 Oe a rr 1.6 0.5 24 4.2 
CCH SUeORR es ht SO ok coe i No | 4.8 BLS, 5.6 ere 
SORT 2k IAT a a el 0.1 0.7 0.9 0.9 
Direct investment from abroad 20.00.0000... cece. 0.1 OG 0.6 —2.4 
GUILE (SYS ALS) ey oe tek pe eer re ar 1.8 1.4 3.3 feo 


Note: Data may not add due to rounding. Flow data for 1981 are estimates of the Department of Finance. 

™ Includes commercial loans of sales finance companies, lending by financial institutions affiliated with foreign banks, and 
business loans from government. 

Source: Bank of Canada, Review; Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-002; and Department of Finance. 


Table 3.5 
Selected Credit Measures 


Quarterly 1981 
1979 1980 1981 IQ 2Q 3Q 4Q 
eee eee SVE es gas AG ot Ge a re 


(percentage change) 


Chartered banks 


STDs | OSS (0 |g 20 19 41 40 27 57 40 
IR CUMCRC Ye oh he ss fs ee 74 29 124 61 372 172 20 
a ENS . ACCCDTANCES Sais cacsavessyscasestvsednciverve. 76 83 22 —20 —26 168 40 
Total commercial paper 0.0... cccecceccceeeee. 18 10 35 60 tal 65 —23 


Business loans plus 
commercial paper and foreign currency 
Ans 1O.TESIGENIS ay erccusrearmcrnicinth tein: 28 28 40 32 47 50 30 


) Seasonally adjusted at an annual rate. 
Source: Bank of Canada, Review. 
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increased by $2.5 billion and, when combined 
with foreign currency loans, were an important 
factor contributing to the 40-per-cent increase in 
the broader credit measures (Table 3.5). 


The cautious attitude of investors concerning the 
outlook for inflation made it increasingly difficult 
to attract long-term funds to the Canadian mar- 
ket. Consequently, a large proportion of long- 
term borrowers were attracted to foreign bond 
markets, particularly the U.S. and Eurodollar mar- 
kets, where interest rates were lower than in 
Canada. 


Securities Market 


Total net sales of marketable securities as shown 
in Table 3.6 were again a sizeable $28.3 billion in 


Table 3.6 


Supply of Securities and Distribution of Holdings'' 


1981. Although there was only a small increase in 
the sales volume of short-term securities over the 
year as a whole, activity in the money market 
during some months was quite brisk. In the long- 
term market, there was a sharp drop in the 
volume of issues in the Canadian bond market 
but this was more than offset by borrowing in for- 
eign markets where interest rates were lower. 
Volatile interest rates continued to play a key role 
in the timing of the placement of issues in the 
bond market during 1981. 


The provincial governments borrowed heavily in 
the bond markets, particularly in foreign markets, 
raising $9 billion during 1981. By contrast, the 
federal government raised only $4.6 billion in the 
bond market compared to $7.2 billion the previ- 
ous year. The actual financing requirement of the 


1978 1979 1980 1981 
(net flows, billions of dollars) 
Supply of securities 
Money market instrument............cc..:cccceercenscnees 5:3 6.2 Vtes Orn 
Marketable 0O0GS x ita, Mees, cette ences oe 13.6 14.2 14.3 20:5 
ES CUUIU OSI Sart re cel toot ashtesd i ete ee eerie et US) 6.3 Tel 7.0 
EGORGIGMSOCUMMCS ihns.idatAl dactiey wade en ean ees — 0.6 0.1 0.1 
TOLAIRES 50s, sahercnc tet ott coe eet resend nnseens mamemactneet 26.8 Cie 32.8 28.3 
(PETICOIIEIOE CGINIE) corso cd eater ae thee ahaa (iG) (10.4) Cile3) (8.6) 
Distribution of holdings 
NOeGSIGentSineereie crac wet aster cnn Narn aes 5:0 4.4 6.5 18 
Residents 
Bank:ol Canada stra s:cdavice meena See eee les fe 1.6 212 ei 
Chartered banks sens sa. mee. Serten thc ea tite eka dee — — 0.9 1.0 
Near DanSk nated orc Raid ci ean dee fle 1:3 3.2 1EY/ 
Insurance and pension institutions .................. 6.0 8.4 9.6 8.6 
Other private financing institutions .................. 1.3 Das. Ase 1S 
OUMCRESIOSITS: ain. de ik Pee eee th ae eueoeene ee 4.5 10.8 AsO) Bit 
TWOLEIMOSIGCCMIS Ie an tence cs een eee Se 216 22.8 26.3 aired. 
(Ber: COMmOlGINF) sc.caur merci toaeercneoeercran rie Seceseee (S25) (827) (9.1) (5.2) 


Note: Data may not add due to rounding. Flow data for 1981 are estimates of the Department of Finance. 

( Excludes Canada Savings Bonds, purchases of provincial direct and guaranteed securities by the Canada Pension Plan and the 
Quebec Deposit and Investment Fund and the government sector holdings of its own securities. 

Source: Bank of Canada, Review; Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-002; and Department of Finance. 
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Chart 3.4 
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Source: Department of Finance. 


Government of Canada showed little change over 
the year. The 1981/82 Canada Savings Bond 
series netted a record $11.5 billion and thereby 
limited the need for raising new funds in the 
remainder of the 1981/82 fiscal year. 


The 19.5-per-cent coupon on the first year of the 
1981/82 series combined with the unexpected 
easing of other interest rates was a major factor 
in the very large sale of CSBs. On the basis of 
banking statistics, it would appear that just over 
one-half of the gross sales came from chartered 
bank personal savings deposits, slightly less than 
the approximately 60 per cent which is usually 
associated with CSB campaigns. The remaining 
$6-7 billion is believed to have originated from 
accrued interest on the maturing series (about $2 
billion) and from the non-bank financial institu- 


tions and other sources. In an effort to limit the 
impact on financial institutions of the strong 
demand for CSBs, the individual purchase limit 
was reduced from $35,000 to $15,000. 


Canadian equity markets in 1981 experienced 
major declines in almost all areas in marked con- 
trast to the record levels reached in the previous 
year. Both the volume and value of shares traded 
dropped on all the major stock exchanges in 
1981. For example, the value of trading on the 
Toronto Stock Exchange (TSE) fell by 15 per 
cent in 1981 to $25 billion and the total volume 
of shares traded was down 2.5 per cent to just 
over 1.5 billion shares. Despite the weakness in 
Canadian equity markets, net new issues of equi- 
ties were a substantial $7 billion, only slightly less 
than the average for the previous three years. 


Personal Sector 


Consumer credit balances outstanding rose 10.0 
per cent to $48 billion in 1981, only slightly faster 
than the rate of growth of current expenditures — 
on consumer durables (Table 3.7). Following 
fairly strong growth in the first half of 1981, the 
growth of total consumer loans outstanding 
slowed in the latter half of the year and was no 
doubt related to the high level of interest rates as 
consumers appeared to be less willing to add to 
their debt load. The chartered banks continued 
to be the most active lenders, supplying almost 
two-thirds of all personal loans. However, 
primarily due to below-market interest rates 
offered by the North American automobile manu- 
facturers, the sales finance companies affiliated 
with the automobile companies re-emerged as 
important lenders last year. 


Despite higher mortgage interest rates, net mort- 
gage investment by the major private financial 
institutions during 1981 amounted to $11.9 bil- 
lion, up from the $10.0 billion recorded in 1980 


Table 3.7 
Loans to Persons 


(Table 3.8). A major part of this increased lend- 
ing occurred in the first half of the year reflecting 
a brief upturn in the level of housing starts as well 
as sharply higher house prices in some markets, 
at least until mid-year. All the major groups of 
lending institutions, except credit unions, insur- 
ance companies, pension funds and caisses 
populaires, shared in the increase in total mort- 
gage loans outstanding. 


For some time now, mortgage lenders have been 
experiencing increased difficulty in matching the 
term structure of their mortgage loans and liabili- 
ties. In this respect the situation in 1981 was very 
much a continuation of earlier periods. As mort- 
gage rates started to decline in the latter half of 
the year, longer-term mortgages were increas- 
ingly demanded by borrowers because of their 
concerns regarding future interest rate move- 
ments. However, many depositors have become 
increasingly reluctant to invest their funds for 
more than one year in view of the volatility of 
interest rates over the past few years. At the 
same time, lending institutions became con- 


1978 1979 1980 1981 


Consumer credit 
Charteredsbamksi ne. cz) del whey, bet dees eed 
(Gredit cards) ake oie sala Pome 
Other deposit-accepting institutions™ 000000000... 
Other lenders? 2 cenit wee earl i oe By Bend 
POCA cere ee aiee tec ectn ee re ea Ne eee tes 
Other loans to persons’) 
Total loans to persons 


Percentage change in: 
TotalieOnsumenctedit , aica,.ccnveuree ea ales 
CONnSUunIerexDenditures ...ceen ce ees. 
Consumer expenditure on durable goods .......... 


(net flows, billions of dollars) 


Ps, 3.5 3.7 a9 
(0.5) (0.5) (0.5) (0.5) 
13 1A 0.8 0.3 
0.4 0.1 0.2 tet 
4.6 4.7 4.6 4.3 
G2 0.2 0.4 0.5 
4.8 4.9 9.0 4.8 
15.3 14.0 1h ac 
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2,0 12 3/ 6.9 SMe 


Note: Data may not add due to rounding. Flow data for 1981 are estimates of the Department of Finance. 

) Credit unions and caisses populaires, Quebec savings bank, trust and mortgage loan companies. 

) Department stores, sales finance and consumer loan companies and life insurance companies. 

‘8) Canada Savings Bond loans, other bank loans and trust and mortgage loan company secured loans. 

Source: Bank of Canada, Review; Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-002; and Department of Finance. 


Table 3.8 
Mortgages 


See 


Private lending 
Olryele tel Cale RO)" <c at a es eee ae ee oe 
Trust and non-bank mortgage loan 

BOM AICS Sine fee orev. acersinme once tis ago, edad: 
Credit unions and caisses populaires 
Insurance and pension institutions 
Other private lenders®) 


SUSE) EU) 0 IN af Slee ng cn 
Government sector lending 


Total® ...... spite A RRS AO A dl Tl oa ARs PE Oo 


1978 1979 1980 1981 
(net flows, billions of dollars) 
3.8 4.3 3.3 4.4 
3.8 4.2 2.6 3.8 
2.4 23 dd, 122 
2.2 2.3 Zl 1.9 
ifs 0.4 0.3 0.6 
1337 13.5 10.0 11.9 
0 0.3 0.9 1.3 
14.2 13.8 10.9 13.6 


Note: Data may not add due to rounding. Flow data for 1981 are estimates of the Department of Finance. 


™ Includes chartered bank mortgage loan affiliates. 
(2) Excludes chartered bank mortgage loan affiliates. 


‘9) Mutual funds, fire and casualty insurance companies, mortgage investment trust corporations, sales finance and consumer loan 
companies, Quebec savings banks, non-financial corporations and other private financial institutions. 

(4) Excludes mortgage lending by persons and unincorporated businesses. 

Source: Bank of Canada, Review; Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-002; and Department of Finance. 


cerned about matching the terms of their mort- 
gage assets to the shorter terms of their deposit 
liabilities. By the end of the year there was a 
consequent tightening of the supply of funds 
allocated to longer-term mortgage loans, accom- 
panied by a small increase in the rates charged, 
primarily due to an inability of lenders to attract 
longer-term funds. 


As a result of a concern that high interest rates 
would have a serious impact on some 500,000 
Canadian families that were expected to renew 
their mortgages during the year, a Task Force on 
Mortgage Renewal consisting of representatives 
from the Department of Finance, Canada Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation and the mortgage 
lenders held a series of meetings to explore 
measures that might be appropriate to help cush- 
ion the impact of such changes on borrowers. 
One technique which received a great deal of dis- 
cussion, and which has been offered by a num- 
ber of major financial institutions, is interest def- 
erral. Interest deferral involves taking the 
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difference between mortgage payments required 
for the contract mortgage rate and those 
required for some lower interest rate and adding 
it to the outstanding mortgage principal. Its main 
advantage is that it accommodates borrowers 
having temporary cash flow difficulties as a result 
of a sudden large change in interest rates by pro- 
viding them more time to adjust their expenditure 
patterns. 


It was also apparent that many mortgage bor- 
rowers attempted to lower their level of indebted- 
ness and thereby helped to contribute to the 
slowdown in the growth of total mortgage loans 
outstanding in the second half of the year. In this 
regard, several lenders reported an unusually 
large number of borrowers who either paid off 
their mortgages or made substantial repayments 
at the time of renewal. Later in the year after 
interest rates eased, some lenders announced 
rollbacks of interest rates on mortgages that had 
been renegotiated at high rates over the July to 
November period. 


Chartered Banks 


Growth in total Canadian dollar major assets of 
the banking system was 24 per cent in 1981, up 
sharply from 11 per cent in the previous year.” 
Once again, the major source of strength in bank 
assets was business lending (Table 3.9). By the 
end of the year, bank credit to businesses was 
more than 30 per cent higher than the level at the 
end of 1980. While a large part of growth in loans 
was financed through deposit inflows of 
Canadian dollar deposits, the net foreign assets 
position of the banks widened in the latter half of 
the year. 


The shift to short-term borrowing in financial mar- 
kets led to a marked increase in the proportion of 
total credit supplied through the banking system 


Table 3.9 
Chartered Bank Assets 


Canadian liquid assets 
Treasury bills 


Less liquid assets 
Ordinary personal loans 
Mortgages 
Business loans 
Other bank loans 
Corporate securities 
Other assets 


Total Canadian dollar assets 
Foreign currency loans to residents" 
Government of Canada" 
Other 


Foreign currency securities of residents”) 


Total lending to Canadians 


from 33 per cent in 1980 to 62 per cent in 1981. 
Despite high interest rates, business loan 
demand was strong throughout the year. The 
proceeds from the increased level of bank loans 
by the non-financial business sector were used, 
in part, to help finance corporate takeover activ- 
ity. Data available to the end of October show 
that almost 80 per cent of the $18 billion increase 
in bank loans in the first 10 months of the year, 
compared to 55 per cent over the same period in 
1980, was accounted for by borrowers with large 
loan authorizations, many of whom were involved 
in such activity. The banks’ market share of total 
domestic financing was also affected to some 
extent by the easing in the demands for con- 
sumer credit and mortgages in the second half of 
1981. The strong growth of loans throughout 
1981 resulted in the banks competing for large 


1978 1979 1980 1981 
(net flows, billions of dollars) 
Ae) 125 — 0.5 0.3 
0.5 EA 0.8 0.5 
0.4 0.4 — 1.3 — 0.2 
16:0 PAS il 18.2 Bore 
29 3.0 Sef 2.9 
4.0 4.6 3.5 Zan 
3.3 ted) 10:7 213 
lel eG 123 eae 
3.0 — 0.3 — 0.6 2.4 
yes) 0.7 Onn VEG 
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2:3 1a 2.9 O:7. 
1.6 — 1.3 0.4 — 0.7 
Orr 2.4 216 10.4 
2.9 0.1 — 0.3 0.6 
2207 207 20.3 43.8 


Note: Data may not add due to rounding. Data for 1981 have been adjusted to take account of the new reporting system. 
“) Foreign currency data are corrected to exclude the effect of changes in the exchange rate on the stock of the series. 


Source: Bank of Canada, Review; and Department of Finance. 


“ Data for the chartered banks have been adjusted to take account of a new reporting system. 
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Table 3.10 
Assets of Non-Bank Deposit-Accepting Institutions’ 


1978 1979 1980 1981 
(net flows, billions of dollars) 
PUNT ENEVEaoMGCODOSHS teeters goby sie 0.4 0.0 0.4 1:9 
SOMSUUISTECKE CEM ee et hye ri kn. 13 te 0.8 0.3 
INC Oa li oumern  ten et ent cst O22 0.6 0.6 0.6 
MNETATS 16 (Stes aaah ip A Ot te 6.6 8.0 Tica feo 
Canadian marketable securities 20000000000... ke le oe 17. 
NCMASSCIS ae re ee ue ck 0.5 0.1 0 0.8 
TROT Ie USES SE 9 eRe ie ET ered ae a 10.1 Tto4 toed 12,6 
(CS MCS INC Mel feley hs ue ie ee ee (18.8) (1:75) GLE?) (tals) 
BIS) O20 1Ss NIST lh Be ec aOR Os 8.9 23 Oar 10.6 
SCE MECHANGe ee ee ee, ee) hae (18.8) (16.4) (16.6) Zs) 
Note: Data may not add due to rounding. Flow data for 1981 are estimates of the Department of Finance. 
Includes trust and mortgage loan companies, credit unions and caisses populaires, and Quebec Savings Bank. 
Source: Bank of Canada, Review; and Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-002. 
Table 3.11 
Assets of Insurance Companies and Pension Institutions” 
1937S 1979 1980 1981 
(net flows, billions of dollars) 
Changes in assets 
CUIOnCYaalnc CEDOSIS fia heec-e-cecclaron canteen 0:3 0.5 0.6 O17 
TEG)EY 6 'Siea dager a aise v ae el 0.2 OS: O35 D7. 
HO) NGTKG LIEW PR cae Pa, Uwe Ae One, ee re 2ae 2.3 Cal 1g 
Bonds and short-term paper ......0..ccccccceceeeereeees oye) 7A8) 6.6 6.4 
Se AIMIGISES, Jes aah a ree Nt ee ae. SCO 0:5 0.8 2.4 o.f 
COLIC RCTS) Boe 8 OF 8 en Be NE ne eS ee 0.6 0.5 0.9 1.4 
ree ee eee tre AAS 1 a 9.0 Rigs cal 14.8 
(OPT eel eli ee: o'2 Lale ;<) Fie een aan a (15.9) (72) (17.0) (16.7) 


Note: Data may not add due to rounding. Data for 1981 are estimates of the Department of Finance. 
") Includes life insurance companies and trusteed pension plans. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, quarterly, cat 13-002; and Department of Finance. 
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fixed-term deposits at several times during the 
year to fund their lending activities. High interest 
rates also made bank savings instruments attrac- 
tive to individuals and were, once again, an 
important factor contributing to the strong 
growth of investment income. 


Non-Bank Financial Institutions 


Total assets of the near-banks in 1981 increased 
11.3 per cent or $12.8 billion, as shown in Table 
3.10. This rate of increase marks the fourth con- 
secutive year of slower growth and reflects the 
importance of mortgages in their investment 
strategy. Mortgages comprise the largest part of 
their investment portfolios and the general slow- 
down in the demand for mortgages as well as a 
squeeze on interest rate margins have both con- 
tributed to the slower growth and less aggressive 
stance of these intermediaries. This has been 
particularly the case for the trust and mortgage 
loan companies. 


Total assets of the credit unions and caisses 
populaires rose 12 per cent for the second con- 
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secutive year, down considerably from an aver- 
age annual growth rate of more than 20 per cent 
over the previous 10 years. The credit union 
movement has also been under significant liquid- 
ity pressure because a large proportion of their 
assets is in fixed-term mortgages while rates paid 
on their savings deposits have had to be adjusted 
to maintain their competitive position. 


Insurance companies and pension funds con- 
tinued to experience a strong and steady 
demand for their instruments as shown in Table 
3.11. Reflecting the weak demand for funds, 
investment in mortgage loans by life insurance 
companies and pension funds slowed through the 
year and greater emphasis was placed on corpo- 
rate bonds and other assets. During 1981, these 
institutions increased their holdings of equities by 
some $3.7 billion and of bonds and short-term 
paper by some $6.4 billion. Life insurance policy 
loans also increased rapidly as the wide differen- 
tial between the interest rate charged on policy 
loans and current market interest rates continued 
to make these loans increasingly attractive. 


4. Personal, Housing and Business Sectors 


Real consumer spending advanced 1.7 per cent 
in 1981, up from the 1.0-per-cent growth 
recorded in 1980 but significantly less than the 
average 6.5-per-cent growth which occurred dur- 
ing the period 1971-1976. The slow growth pat- 
tern of consumer expenditures established since 
1977 therefore continued in 1981 despite the fact 
that real disposable income grew 4.1 per cent. 
The continued slow growth was a result of a var- 
iety of factors, the most important of which were 
record high interest rates, a high rate of inflation 
and continued economic uncertainty. The per- 
sonal savings rate, which has shown a significant 
upward trend since the early 1970s, jumped fur- 
ther to 11.6 per cent in 1981. A large part of this 
trend increase in the savings rate, as convention- 
ally measured, can be attributed to an accelera- 
tion in the rate of inflation during the 1970s. The 
inflation-adjusted savings rate increased only 
marginally during the inflationary period 1973- 
1981. 


Housing starts in 1981 totalled 178,000 units, 
12.2 per cent more than in 1980, but consider- 
ably less than the levels achieved during the 
1968-1979 period. The level of starts fluctuated 
between a high of 246,300 units at annual rates 
in April and a 21-year low of 106,300 units in 
October. High and volatile interest rates and low 
vacancy rates were the principal factors respon- 
sible for this set of developments. Real residential 
investment increased 1.4 per cent in 1981 after 
having declined in six of the last seven years. 


Real business investment in plant and equipment 
advanced 6.9 per cent in 1981, compared to 8.6 
per cent in 1980. It was the third consecutive 
year in which business investment grew more 
rapidly than real GNP. The continued strong 
performance has occurred despite the fact that 
real interest rates reached record levels and cor- 
porate profits declined in 1981, and can be 
attributed mainly to structural factors, such as 
improved competitiveness of Canadian industries 
in the latter half of the 1970s and development of 
energy resources. There was an accumulation of 
inventories through the first three quarters of 
1981, followed by a large swing to inventory run- 
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off in the fourth quarter due to a need to adjust 
the inventory-to-sales ratio. The inventory cycle 
contributed significantly to the swings of real 
GNP during the course of the year. As profits 
weakened in 1981 and investment increased, the 
need for external borrowing rose substantially. 
The financial position of large industrial corpora- 
tions showed signs of strain as debt-to-equity 
ratios increased. 


Sources of Income 


Nominal personal income and personal dispos- 
able income both increased at significantly higher 
rates in 1981 than in 1980, as indicated in Table 
4.1. These higher rates reflected large increases 
in investment income and labour income. The 
growth in disposable income was less than that 
of personal income as a result of an increase in 
the average effective tax rate to 19.5 per cent 
from 18.8 per cent in 1980 (see Chapter 8 for 
details on tax changes). 


The rate of increase of labour income, which 
includes wages, salaries, supplementary income 
and military pay and is the largest component of 
personal income, increased 1.9 percentage 
points to 13.8 per cent in 1981 mainly as a result 
of larger gains in average compensation per 
employee. Employment growth at 2.6 per cent in 
1981 was very similar to that recorded in 1980. 


Investment income grew 36.7 per cent due to 
record high nominal interest rates in 1981 and 
the build-up of financial assets as a result of high 
savings rates. Farm income, which often fluctu- 
ates significantly from year to year, advanced 
58.6 per cent in 1981. This largely reflected 
record or near-record grain crops and increased 
exports, along with higher prices for most farm 
products. 


After adjusting the nominal figures by the con- 
sumer expenditure implicit price index, real per- 
sonal disposable income, as conventionally mea- 
sured, advanced 4.1 per cent in 1981, as 
indicated in Table 4.8, significantly up from the 
1. 1-per-cent increase in 1980. 


Table 4.1 
Sources and Disposition of Personal Income 


Sources of income 
Labour income‘ 
Net farm income 
Net non-farm unincorporated business income 
Interest, dividends and other investment 

income 


Disposition of personal income 
Consumer expenditure 
PetSouial OW eC la Xn. wae ee oe i 
TIABSISCRDGVITICNLS oo tress eoust. ere ea eaten cee 
SAVIN S eset lactic artes eee Aan i ee a ed 


EfTeCtiVe AVETAQG TAX [AtG nlid ive oot ee a 


{ Includes military pay and allowances. 
(2) Includes all current transfers to government. 


1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 
(percentage change) 
10.2 SMe sales 11.9 13.8 
— 14.8 20.3 SB — 11.6 58.6 
8.0 eit: 8.9 8.9 10.4 
12.9 24.2 17.3 16.2 36.7 
14.0 12.8 5.1 te) ns 
10.3 iO die2 T2s2 16.6 
10.0 12.0 11.4 11.8 Oe 
1015 10.4 11.3 11.6 13.0 
11:3 6.7 10.3 14.4 20.5 
6.4 20.6 46.6 27.9 40.4 
6.4 24.9 6.6 9.3 32.3 
(per cent) 
19.4 18.6 18.5 18.8 19.5 


(3) Includes interest on consumer debt and transfers to non-residents. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 


Personal Expenditure 


There was a modest increase in the growth rate 
of real consumer spending in 1981 to 1.7 per 
cent from 1.0 per cent in 1980. Compared to 
1980, the growth in expenditures on durables, 
semi-durables and non-durables increased and 
on services slowed. 


The small increase in the growth rate of real con- 
sumer spending in 1981 occurred as real per- 
sonal disposable income advanced 4.1 per cent 
in 1981 compared to only 1.1 per cent in 1980. 
The increase in consumer spending lagged sig- 
nificantly behind the increase in real disposable 
income due mainly to the record levels of real 
interest rates. High real interest rates, in addition 
to directly discouraging spending, also led to a 
diversion of funds away from personal expendi- 
ture to repayment of mortgages. The durable 
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category of consumer expenditure, which is most 
sensitive to interest rate developments, showed 
the smallest increase at 0.5 per cent, as shown in 
Table 4.2. Other factors constraining the growth 
of consumer spending relative to the growth of 
real disposable income were the continuation of 
economic uncertainty and the relatively larger 
increases in farm income and investment income 
compared to other income sources. The height- 
ened degree of uncertainty was a result of the 
continued high unemployment rate and the 
increased variability of inflation and interest rates. 
Also, the marginal propensity to consume out of 
farm income because of a large transitory com- 
ponent, and out of investment income because of 
the impact of high inflation and high interest 
rates, was probably quite small. 


The distribution of total consumer expenditure in 
constant 1971 dollars has changed quite signifi- 


Table 4.2 


Percentage Share and Growth of Consumer Expenditure Categories‘) 


Share of total 
consumer expenditure 


Rate of change 


Average Average 
1971-78 1979 1980 1981 1971-780 19790 49800719814 
(per cent) (percentage change) 
ELUNE 9) [eit at “5 pela mn ere een sIFR Sa BFE 8 na fi da Mis ip 9.2 44 —-16 0.5 
AUS ARC TOD AIS ass inttie ic, one a cease: Ton ioe en LD 73 3.7 —6.2 — 1.1 
Household furniture and appliances...... 4.2 42 42 44,7 7.6 28 0.2 —0.6 
RECICAHON CQUIDMENE seo ccancuredsominons 5.0 5G ea 0 ee 620) 13.9 6.6 3.3 —3:3 
Seige 9 cle) ees one ek er iescme TIGR) CEE apers| 6.5 O9e = 2 yee 
Clothing and footwear ..............ccce. oul (5h 6 aly = cs a 3 Bs 6.7 24-01 48 
PHOASU IRON MUNG ois eee os ches secae ee ca f So fo. EO 7.3 —0.8 —0.6 —29 
Books and newspape's ...........0....ccce dine 14 14 1A —2:2 -—19- 0:6 541 
WON CNY seein eeu Mtr itn ce te ccoccd noice: 0.7 OR ee Uo. 20.5 7.8 —3.5—21.5 4.6 
Mencia bles.sate0 Wi nelle Se con 29:60 9 2h er om 26 3.9 cette NOG ae tO 
Food, beverages and tobacco .............. 19.8 (ont 16.0 "16.0 3:3 0:05" 0:4 to 
Gasoline, oil and grease... 2.9 Cnoruymas, Oyiag, 5.9 2.9 0.6 —4.0 
BOUSEIIOIG SUDDNES fo 5. Socss aides 1.4 ieee otro alee 5.8 2.5 —40 —0.9 
DE SIG SUI ORCS 8 ak as oes oS sciew nuanscoett 1:5 USGe TOs manda, 8.0 Cale Send 
Household electricity and gas................ 3.1 29> 29) 2.8 2.6 0 5 angry Fs fae 
” Re) SS Hae Gite [eShek <ee e ea 1.0 10 ite) 1.0 8.8 3.4 34 2.1 
SL SIOUIE Sis pea” Sate he Ee ee 40.0 40.3 41.2 41.0 5.0 ORS 53.25 
Transportation and communications .... 4.8 See soe eho) 7.4 AON Os mar 210 
su! 132 Ble 72 fe OR RE Se Se 146s Dela:Or morceau lor 4.0 SEeeorh PAS 
as 2s) 98 fe Gi eee at Pea a ee 1-0 O37 .0'8. 0:8 0.3 -—1.7 -1.9 2.1 
J SeT6 HC) (OE i ih ee Sl 126 ssh lew aie! eZ See 12 e233 
FELIS WA es | NC ee Pe SOR Wes) chen ea iSicsr BARC (8) 7 a GOH ONES HS 
Recreation, educational, cultural and 
OU ee eee eS ove uae 45.1 4559. 9.4.65 02431 TV 1052 277 == S38 
Consumer expenditure .............0000ccc ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 Spal 20 AOL diy 


All estimates are obtained using consumer expenditures in constant 1971 dollars. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National income and Expenditure Accounts, annual, cat. 13-201. 


cantly over the last decade. As shown in Table 
4.2, the share spent on services has increased 
significantly over time and that of non-durables 
has declined. Although the shares of durables 
and semi-durables in total consumer spending 
were somewhat higher in 1981 relative to their 
1971-1978 averages, these shares have recently 
been fluctuating considerably. 
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A number of factors affect the consumer’s deci- 
sion on how his expenditures are allocated. Some 
of these factors are the level of real personal 
income, stocks of goods owned, levels of expen- 
ditures in earlier periods, changes in relative 
prices, changes in demographic factors, levels of 
real and nominal interest rates, tax policies and 
changes in the rates of inflation and unemploy- 


ment. The year 1981 witnessed relatively large 
changes in relative prices, an acceleration in the 
rate of inflation, and large increases in nominal 
and real interest rates. Increases in prices of dur- 
able and semi-durable goods were considerably 
smaller than the average increase in the con- 
sumer expenditure deflator, while relative prices 
of non-durables increased significantly more rap- 
idly. As a result, the increase in the volume of 
consumer expenditures on non-durables lagged 
behind, and on semi-durables led, the overall 
increase in consumer expenditures. Historically 
high interest rates kept the increase in expendi- 


Table 4.3 


Estimated Elasticities for Consumer Expenditure‘) 


tures on durables significantly below the increase 
in total expenditures on goods and services. 


Expenditure, Relative Prices and Income 


As indicated above, relative price changes and 
real income growth are two of the most important 
factors which influence the composition of con- 
sumer expenditure. Relative price changes are 
important since an increase in the price of a com- 
modity relative to others creates incentives to 
look for substitutes, with the degree of substitu- 
tion depending upon the nature of the commodity 


In response to changes in real disposable income 


New passenger cars 
Other durables 
Semi-durables 
Food 
Fuel 


FRET te ee eee eee eer metic DANAE REL ID OG MID Candee hee Rie re See a ee ee 


In response to changes in relative prices 


New passenger cars 
Other durables 
Semi-durables 
Food 
Fuel 

Other non-durables 


DEVICES CXCIMCIMOL GEN: Micaais aea.cetena hed nce eer inica, Merino etunee nomena aed 
ESOINer ey reas Ace cl kyr haa h itiee REARA yar a ae cfd aon dn emer seemed em Ge 


Impact Long-run 
elasticity®) elasticity 
PIA 1.14 
0.53 1.07 
0.47 0.76 
0.20 0.58 
On 0.76 
0.28 0.69 
0.21 0.89 
0.0 0.10 
0.34 0.72 
— 0.63 — 0.18 
— 1.43 — 1.05 
= 0.37 — 0.52 
— 0.66 —0:70 
OAS: — 0.58 
— 0.62 — 0.49 
— 0.48 — 0.44 
0.0 0.0 


Elasticity is the change in volume of consumption relative to a given change in relative prices or real disposable income. 


Estimates of elasticities can vary due to the particular specification of an equation, the time period over which the equation is 
estimated, the method of estimation used and the manner in which expenditure, income, prices and other explanatory variables 
in the equation are measured. Interested readers are invited to contact the Macro-Analysis Section of the Economic Analysis 
Division at the Department of Finance for detailed information on the process used to derive the above estimates. 


(2 


disposable income and relative prices. 
Source: Department of Finance. 
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Impact elasticity gives the first quarter effect, and long-run elasticity the long-run effect, on demand of changes in real 


itself. Real income changes are important in 
determining the composition of consumer spend- 
ing because increases in income lead people to 
spend proportionately more on items which are 
relatively less essential and therefore can be 
more easily afforded at higher income levels. 


Table 4.3 provides some estimates of impact and 
long-run consumer expenditure elasticities. The 
term elasticity here is defined to mean the per- 
centage change in the volume of consumption of 
a commodity relative to a given percentage 
change in relative prices or real disposable 
income. The impact elasticity is the initial quar- 
terly impact of a change in relative price or 
income; the long-run elasticity is an estimate of 
the longer-run effect. 


Consumer spending elasticity in response to real 
income change is relatively high for passenger 
cars, other durables and semi-durables in the 
short term. For the long run, this elasticity is rela- 
tively high for passenger cars, other durables and 
services excluding rent. This means that the 


Chart 4.1 


Housing Starts 


growth of income would, over time, lead to size- 
able increases in shares of durables and services 
in total expenditure, other things remaining the 
same. 


Given changes in relative prices, the impact elas- 
ticities are large for durables, food and other non- 
durables. The long-run elasticities are large for 
durables other than autos, food and fuel. Given 
that relative prices of food and energy have 
increased over the last few years, it is not supris- 
ing that their shares of total real personal expen- 
diture have recently declined relative to historical 
levels. 


Housing Starts 


Housing starts in 1981 totalled 178,000 units, 
Significantly higher than the 158,600 starts in 
1980 (Table 4.4), but considerably lower than the 
levels achieved during the period 1968-1979. The 
volume of spending on housing advanced 1.4 per 
cent in 1981 after declining 10.6 per cent in 
1980. 


Thousands of units 


300 300 
Total (all areas) 
200 200 
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Source: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics, annual. 


Table 4.4 
New Housing Indicators 


Real residential construction expenditure 


Housing starts 
Urbans SINGIES jasc erent canna acsteey ate sap sect ees 
MUN DIES 5.5, secaet cath tesa ute eieiiorny ance teeen 

Total 


Conventional mortgage rate 


Lor? 1978 1879 1980 1981 
(percentage change) 
— 6.3 — 3.3 —7.3 — 10.6 1.4 
(thousands) 
245.7 Bedahs 197.0 158.6 178.0 
74.6 Vane 7239 60.7 63.4 
125:6 105.8 78.8 64.3 79.0 
200.2 L827 15402 125.0 142.4 
(per cent) 

10.4 10.6 12.0 14.3 18.2 


Source: Statistics Canada, Canadian Statistical Review, monthly, cat. 11-003; Bank of Canada Review, monthly; and Canada 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics, annual. 


Strong income growth, expectations of even 
higher mortgage rates, the underlying housing 
demand and the relatively low level of completed 
but unoccupied units led to a strong recovery in 
the housing construction market in the first two 
quarters of 1981. Housing starts reached a peak 
annual rate of 246,300 units in April. The conven- 
tional mortgage rate, which averaged 15.4 per 
cent in the first quarter of 1981 and 17.6 per cent 
in the second quarter, jumped to 20.6 per cent in 
the third quarter, and peaked at 21.5 per cent in 
October before declining to the 17-per-cent 
range by the end of the year. Along with these 
high mortgage rates, the slowing growth in 
income in the third and fourth quarters of 1981 
also contributed to significantly lower housing 
starts. Monthly starts reached a 21-year low of 
106,300 units at an annual rate in October. The 
market recovered somewhat in November and 
significantly in December as a result of declining 
mortgage rates and the strong pick-up in multiple 
starts due to the scheduled termination in 1982 
of the multiple unit residential building (MURB) 
program announced in the November 1981 
budget. The budget stipulated that soft costs 
under the MURB program would not be allowed 
immediate full tax write-off after December 31, 
1981. The only exceptions would be cases where 
the footing or base support of units under 
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MURBs were already in place by December 31, 
1981, or where arrangements for construction 
were substantially advanced before November 
13, 1981 with the footing and base support to be 
in place by May 31, 1982. Multiple starts in early 
1982 may thus also be stimulated to a limited 
extent by the expiration of the MURB provision. 


Both single and multiple starts increased in 1981. 
The increase was much more significant for multi- 
ple starts, principally because multiple starts had 
been very depressed in recent years. Whereas 
single starts in 1981 were 86 per cent of the aver- 
age level of single starts during 1977 and 1978, 
the comparable value for multiple starts was only 
68 per cent. 


Following this trend of housing starts, real invest- 
ment in residential construction recovered 
strongly in the first two quarters of 1981. Invest- 
ment advanced 5.7 per cent in the first quarter 
and 6.1 per cent in the second quarter. It 
declined 11.6 per cent in the third quarter of 
1981 and another 10.8 per cent in the fourth 
quarter. For the year as a whole, residential 
investment was up 1.4 per cent. This was the first 
increase in real residential construction expendi- 
ture since 1976. 


Table 4.5 
New Business Capital Expenditures‘ (Current dollars ) 


Share of 
total in 
1981 1979 1980 1981 
PE a Sd EE ee Te Le ee Oe ee ee ee ee 
(per cent) (percentage change) 

Non-energy 
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( Excludes investment for housing, institutions and for public administration. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Private and Public Investment in Canada, annual, cat. 61-206. 


Fixed Investment toric pattern over the past 20 years where three 
years of relative investment strength generally fol- 
Real business investment in new plant and equip- low three years of relative weakness. 
ment rose 6.9 per cent in 1981 (see Table 1.1). 
This marked the third consecutive year in which Despite the likely cyclical moderation in invest- 
business investment grew more rapidly than real ment, there continue to be more permanent or 
GNP. In the latter half of 1981, however, slower structural reasons contributing some underlying 
growth in investment began to emerge in strength to the investment outlook. These factors 
response to weak product demand, declining include new market opportunities resulting from 
rates of capacity utilization, lower profit margins the improvement in international competitiveness 
and continued high levels of interest rates. This in the latter half of the 1970s, the development of 
three-year investment cycle continued the his- Canada’s large resource base in energy and 
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other raw materials, the adjustment of productive 
processes to reflect the relative increase in the 
cost of energy, and the adjustment to shifting 
consumer demand patterns arising from such 
factors as demographic changes, internal migra- 
tion and relative price movements. As a reflection 
of this basic underlying strength in investment, 
business investment as a share of GNP was 17.0 
per cent in 1981. This proportion matched the 
previous peak achieved during the surge in min- 
ing investment in 1957. 


Business investment in nominal dollars increased 
19.5 per cent in 1981. As indicated in Table 4.5, 
energy investment rose 23.6 per cent while non- 
energy investment increased 17.8 per cent. 
Investment outlays for pipelines nearly tripled, 
and by the petroleum and coal product industry 
nearly doubled, that for 1980. New investment 
for electric power increased nearly 22 per cent 
after levelling off in 1980. The increase in non- 
energy investment was led by rises of 29 per cent 
in mining, largely for metal mines, and 25 per 
cent in manufacturing. Particular investment 
strength was shown by the chemical, the paper 
and allied products and the transportation equip- 
ment industries. The largest gain in the service 
sector was recorded by the finance, insurance 
and real estate group with an increase of 26 per 
cent, with the bulk of the increase attributable to 
higher outlays by real estate developers. 


In volume terms, new investment in non-residen- 
tial construction rose 8.4 per cent in 1981. 
Energy investment was a major contributor to 
this advance as roughly 75 per cent of energy 
outlays were for construction purposes. Mining 
investment was a second major contributor as 
about 70 per cent of the industry outlay was for 
construction. As well, nearly all of the increase in 
real estate outlays was for construction. New 
investment in machinery and equipment rose 5.6 
per cent in 1981. Investment by the manufactur- 
ing industry and for new energy sources were the 
main contributors to this advance. 


Inventories 


Inventory movements contributed significantly to 
the swings in real GNP in 1980 and 1981. In the 
recession in the first half of 1980, a moderate 
amount of inventory accumulation took place 
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which raised the overall inventory-to-sales ratio. 
Corporations then sought to reduce their levels of 
inventories in the second half of 1980. The recov- 
eries in consumer spending and export sales led 
to a substantial reduction of inventories in this 
period. The inventory decline probably ran 
beyond intentions and in the first half of 1981 
there was an accumulation despite final domestic 
demand growing at an annual rate of 4 per cent. 
In the third quarter, final domestic demand fell 
sharply and led to a large accumulation of inven- 
tories. In an effort to reduce inventories due to 
slow sales and high interest rates, there were 
widespread layoffs in the goods-producing indus- 
tries in the fourth quarter. This led to an actual 
drop in inventory levels in the final quarter. More- 
over, the swing from a large accumulation in the 
third quarter to a reduction in the fourth quarter 
was a major contributor to the weakness in real 
GNP in the final quarter. 


On an industrial basis, the accumulation in the 
first half of 1980 occurred at the manufacturing 
and wholesale levels as retail inventories were 
allowed to run down. The decline in inventories in 
the second half of 1980 took place across the 
three levels of production, retail and wholesale 
distribution. In 1981, retail inventories declined in 
the first quarter but increased in the remainder of 
the year. While manufacturing inventories rose 
throughout the year, the behaviour of wholesale 
inventories was marked by successive periods of 
increases and decreases. 


Business Profitability 


Corporate profits before taxes declined 8.9 per 
cent on a national accounts basis in 1981, the 
first decline since 1975 when profits fell 2.0 per 
cent. Profits as a share of net national income fell 
from 16.3 per cent in 1980 to 13.4 per cent in 
1981, to mark the lowest proportion since 13. 1 
per cent in 1977. On a quarterly basis, the 
decline in profits began in the second quarter of 
1981, or one quarter in advance of the beginning 
of the decline in real GNP. 


Industrial profit margins have trended downward 
from a peak of 8.3 per cent (net income as a per- 
centage of sales) in the second quarter of 1980 
to 5.4 per cent in the third quarter of 1981. This 
downward trend continued through periods of 
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Real Business Inventories and Sales” 
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(1)sales include consumer expenditure on goods, business investment (including residential construction), exports 
of goods, government non-wage current expenditure, and government investment. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001 and Department of 
Finance. 
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strong and weak product demand. Operating 
expenses grew more rapidly in 1981 than in 1980 
but weak sales demand meant that not all of the 
cost increases were passed on to buyers. In 
1981, the average increase in industrial operating 
expenses was 14.7 per cent compared with a rise 
of 13.0 per cent in current dollar sales. Most 
expense categories increased more rapidly than 
in 1980. The cost of goods sold rose 12.5 per 
cent compared with 9.5 per cent in 1980. The 
increase in interest expenses jumped to 42.5 per 
cent in 1981 from 27.6 per cent in 1980. Other 
expenses were up 14.8 per cent compared with 
11.5 per cent in 1980. 


The largest declines in profit margins have 
occurred in the traditionally cyclical industries — 
mining and manufacturing — rather than in the 
service industries. Over the period from the 
second quarter of 1980 to the end of 1981, mar- 


Table 4.6 


gins fell sharply in the metal and mineral indus- 
tries in the mining sector, and in the paper and 
allied products, machinery, transportation equip- 
ment, non-metallic and petroleum and coal indus- 
tries in the manufacturing sector. The declines in 
the service sector were mainly in wholesale and 
retail trade. 


Sources and Uses of Funds 


The analysis of the financing of the investment 
boom in a cyclical economy during a period of 
high interest rates can be carried out by con- 
structing a statement of the sources and uses of 
funds. The data in Table 4.6 are drawn from the 
data on large industrial companies having $10 
million or more of total assets. While it would be 
preferable to use detailed figures for all non- 
financial business or for all industrial corpora- 
tions, these data are not available. 


Sources and Uses of Funds of Large Industrial Corporations 


Sources 
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) Working capital is a net concept defined as current assets minus current liabilities. Short-term debt is a component of current 
liabilities and thus does not appear separately as a source of funds. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Industrial Corporations Financial Statistics, quarterly, cat. 61-003. 


Income before taxes, or profits, is the main 
source of funds for industrial corporations. Profits 
rose sharply in 1978 and 1979, as real GNP 
increased 3.7 and 3.0 per cent respectively in 
those two years. Industrial profits rose again in 
1980 even though the level of real GNP was 
unchanged from 1979. Profits declined in 1981 
as the economy entered a recession in the 
second half of the year. Depreciation allowances, 
a second source of internal financing, tend to 
increase each year, reflecting the stock of invest- 
ment in place. Variations in the yearly growth rate 
of these allowances occur mainly from possible 
changes in the tax treatment for depreciation and 
rapid changes in recent investment flows. The 
weakening in the availability of internal financing, 
together with the continued growth in fixed 
investment in 1981, meant that there was a 
greater need to use external funds. There was a 
substantial increase in the use of long-term 
debt‘) (defined as having a maturity of more than 
one year) as a source of funds, as shown in Table 
4.6. Share capital, which had risen as a share of 
external financing in 1979 and 1980, declined in 
1981 as the stock market weakened. 


The main use of funds is for capital expenditures 
to increase or to improve productive capacity 


Table 4.7 


and efficiency. The strength of the investment 
boom can be seen in the sharp rise in expendi- 
tures between 1978 and 1981. Taxes are nor- 
mally the second largest use of funds, accounting 
for about 20 per cent of the total use of funds. 
The third most important use of funds in 1980 
and 1981 was inter-corporate investment and 
takeovers both in Canada and abroad. An impor- 
tant element in the use of funds is the change in 
working capital — the change in current assets 
less current liabilities. While working capital 
should normally increase to reflect the growth in 
size of companies, there are three reasons for 
sharp short-term swings in this measure. First, in 
the early stages of an economic expansion, cor- 
porations may decide initially to invest undis- 
tributed profits in short-term funds as a form of 
saving to finance later investments. This process 
initially would tend to increase the amount of 
working capital. Second, as the investment pro- 
gram begins, these short-term investments may 
then be used along with other sources of funds to 
finance the spending, which would tend to reduce 
working capital if the accompanying external 
financing was not in the form of short-term debt. 
Third, in an environment of volatile interest rates, 
companies may step up their use of short-term 
debt. These three factors were at work over the 


Selected Financial Ratios’) of Large Industrial Corporations 
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“ The ratio of internal funds to capital outlays is based on full-year data for 1977 to 1980 and on data for the first three quarters 
of 1981. All other ratios are calculated for the third quarter of each year for purposes of comparability. 
Source: Statistics Canada, /ndustrial Corporations Financial Statistics, quarterly, cat. 61-003; and Department of Finance. 


“ For a discussion of the growth in short-term borrowing see Chapter 3 and footnote 1 of Table 4.6. 


period from 1978 to 1981 as working capital rose 
sharply in 1979, increased less rapidly in 1980 
and increased by a much smaller amount in 
1981. Dividends, the fourth major use of funds, 
trended upwards in dollar terms between 1978 
and 1981 but declined as a share of the use of 
funds. 


Financial Ratios 


Financial positions of large Canadian industrial 
corporations have begun to show some strain, 
reflecting the pressures of financing the mature 
stage of an investment program in a period of 
high interest rates, declining sales and falling 
profits. In 1981, there was a further reduction in 
corporate internal financing of new fixed invest- 
ment as evidenced by the fall in the ratio of inter- 
nal funds to capital outlays (Table 4.7). As a 
counterpart to this decline, there was an increase 
in corporate indebtedness to credit markets in 
1981 as shown by the rise in the total debt-to- 


Appendix 


Inflation-Adjusted Savings and 
Disposable Income 


It is useful to consider the special impact of high 
nominal interest rates and inflation on real invest- 
ment income. Conventional estimates of real dis- 
posable income include total nominal investment 
income with other types of nominal income and 
then ‘‘deflate’’ the total nominal income series by 
some price index, such as the CPI or the con- 
sumer expenditure implicit price index. But 
investment income, or income from capital, is 
affected in an additional way by inflation. Part of 
interest receipts may be regarded as an inflation 
premium which in effect compensates lenders for 
the expected decline in the purchasing power of 
their principal which is fixed in current dollar 
terms. The inflation premium component 
amounts to a repayment of a part of the real 
value of the loan; for analytical purposes, it 
should not be included among the income of 
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equity ratio. As well, there was a continuation of 
the downward trend in corporate liquidity as 
measured by the ratio of liquid assets to current 
liabilities. In 1981, this development was due to a 
decline in liquid assets and a rise in current liabili- 
ties while in 1980 the decline in the ratio was due 
to a moderate increase in liquid assets compared 
with a larger increase in current liabilities. 


While the above examination of financial ratios 
suggests that there is some strain for the average 
large industrial corporation in Canada, the ratios 
do not suggest a position of extreme difficulty. 
The squeeze on the liquidity ratio normally occurs 
at this stage of the business cycle. This ratio nor- 
mally increases once the economy enters the 
expansionary phase of a cycle. Debt ratios 
remained stable from 1977 to 1980 as both debt 
and equity expanded at the same pace. During 
1981, equity again increased although at a 
slower pace than total debt. Moreover, prelim- 
inary investment intentions for 1982 indicate sig- 
nificant strength in spending plans. 


lenders and expenditure of borrowers. Thus, in 
the case of investment income, an appropriate 
analytical procedure is first to calculate an “‘infla- 
tion-adjusted’’ series in current dollars, which is 
obtained by subtracting the decline, measured in 
current dollars, in the real value of the principal 
on which the interest was earned from the 
recorded nominal investment income. This infla- 
tion-adjusted investment income series is then 
included with other nominal income components, 
wages and salaries, farm incomes, etc., and the 
resulting inflation-adjusted personal income ser- 
ies, still in current dollars, is then deflated by a 
price index to obtain a real or constant dollar 
income series. 


With the personal sector being at the same time 
a lender and a borrower, both real personal dis- 
posable income and personal expenditure are 
over-estimated in periods of inflation in the 
absence of special adjustment to investment 


Table 4.8 


Illustrative Inflation-Adjusted Personal Savings Rate and 


Growth Rate of Real Personal Disposable Income) 


Savings rate 


Real personal disposable income 


Measured Inflation-adjusted Measured Inflation-adjusted 

(per cent) (percentage change) 
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( Using the deflator for consumer expenditure on goods and services. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001; Financial Flow Accounts, quarterly, 


cat. 13-002; and Department of Finance. 


income. Overall though, the personal sector is a 

net lender to other sectors of the economy. The 

inflation-caused measurement error is, therefore, 
larger in the case of personal income than in the 

case of personal expenditure estimates, and as a 
result the personal savings rate is overstated. 


As in other areas of inflation accounting, there is 
no consensus as to the precise approach which 
should be taken to adjust national accounts per- 
sonal disposable income and savings data; there 
is thus considerable uncertainty as to the portion 
of interest receipts and payments which should 
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be treated as corresponding to the inflation pre- 
mium. One approach would base the adjustment 
on the expected rate of inflation prevailing at the 
time of issue of each element of the portfolio of 
financial assets and liabilities of the personal sec- 
tor. This involves the difficult problem of measur- 
ing expected inflation at a particular point in time 
and requires detailed information on the maturity 
structure of personal assets and liabilities. 


An alternative approach to this adjustment is to 
base it on the decline in the real value of personal 
sector holdings of fixed-yield financial assets 


(both interest and non-interest bearing), using the 
actual rate of inflation during the year. Table 4.8 
illustrates the impact of an adjustment based on 
the latter approach with actual inflation measured 
by the implicit price index for consumer expendi- 
ture. It should be stressed that this approach 
results in a considerably larger adjustment in 
periods when inflation accelerates than would the 
approach based on expected inflation, where the 
inflation premium may reflect inflation expecta- 
tions several years in the past. 


Personal sector holdings of financial assets (not 
including equity capital) amounted to $357.6 bil- 
lion at the beginning of 1981, and net assets 
totalled $161.9 billion. With an increase in the 
consumer expenditure implicit price index of 10.5 
per cent during 1981 (fourth quarter over fourth 
quarter), adjustment for inflation reduces per- 
sonal disposable income by $37.5 billion or 17 
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per cent and savings by $17 billion or 66 per cent 
in 1981. These adjustments, which are similar to 
those made for other years of the post-1973 
inflationary period, reduce the personal savings 
rate in 1981 from 11.6 per cent to 4.7 per cent. 
Comparing the period 1973-1981 with the period 
1963-1972, the average ‘“‘measured”’ personal 
savings rate increased by 4.5 percentage points 
to 10.3 per cent, while on an inflation-adjusted 
basis the increase was 1.1 percentage points to 
4.4 per cent. Inflation adjustment also reduces 
the growth in real personal disposable income 
during 1973-1981. The ‘‘measured”’ annual 
growth in real disposable income slowed from an 
average of 5.7 per cent during 1963-1972 to 4.6 
per cent during 1973-1981, a decline of 1.1 per- 
centage points. The inflation-adjusted series for 
real personal disposable income shows a 1.8- 
percentage-point decline to 3.4 per cent over the 
same period. 


5. The Labour Market 


In 1981, the labour market in Canada, mirroring 
the real growth performance of the economy, 
was characterized by two quarters of strong 
performance followed by two quarters of weak- 
ness. Employment advanced strongly in the first 
two quarters, stagnated in the third and declined 
rapidly in the fourth quarter. The seasonally 
adjusted national unemployment rate generally 
declined until August when it reached 7.1 per 
cent, but jumped very quickly to 8.2 per cent in 
September. The fourth-quarter unemployment 
rate averaged 8.4 per cent compared to the 1981 
average of 7.6 per cent and the 1980 value of 7.5 
per cent. Employment increased 2.6 per cent in 
1981 following the 2.8-per-cent growth in 1980. 
Total employment as a proportion of the working- 
age population increased to a record 59.8 per 
cent in 1981 from 59.2 per cent in 1980. The 
number of persons unemployed increased to 
898,000 in 1981 from 867,000 in 1980 as the 
2.7-per-cent growth in the labour force more than 
offset the employment gain. Table 5.1 summa- 
rizes major changes in labour market conditions 
in the last decade. 


Labour Supply 


A dominant characteristic of the Canadian labour 
market in the 1960s and 1970s was the marked 
increase in the labour force, which outpaced that 
of other OECD nations. The unusual growth of 
the labour force in Canada over that period 
stemmed from the growth of the domestic work- 
ing-age population due to the maturing of those 
born during the baby boom, and from increases 
in participation rates — particularly for youths 
and adult women. These factors also led to 
increases in the share of the labour force 
accounted for by youths and adult women, as is 
shown in Table 5.2. However, changes in the 
growth patterns of various components of the 
labour force in 1980 and 1981 again indicate a 
change in the composition of the labour force, 
which can be expected to continue into the early 
1980s. The major elements of this compositional 
shift are a decline in the share of the youth popu- 
lation and a further increase in the share of adult 
women in the labour force. 
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The labour force grew at an average annual rate 
of 3.2 per cent in the 1970s, 2.8 per cent in 
1980, and a marginally lower 2.7 per cent in 
1981. The slowdown in 1981 was entirely 
attributable to the continuing slow growth of the 
youth labour force, partly reflecting the transition 
of the postwar baby boom generation into the 
adult age group. 


Growth in the population of youths — those 
between 15 and 24 years of age — has slowed 
considerably since 1974, and in 1981 the youth 
population actually declined in Canada. Growth 
of the youth labour force has exceeded popula- 
tion growth of youths throughout the period, ref- 
lecting increased participation rates, but slowed 
markedly from an average annual 4.6 per cent 
during the period 1970-1975, and 2.7 per cent 
during 1976-1980, to 1.9 per cent in 1980, and 
only 0.4 per cent in 1981. 


The 2.0-per-cent increase in the adult male 
labour force in 1981 was more than accounted 
for by the 2.3-per-cent increase in the adult male 
population. Their participation rate declined, as it 
has since 1966, to 80.3 per cent in 1981. 


The growth in the labour force of adult women 
continued to be a dominant factor in Canadian 
labour force growth, increasing 6.1 per cent in 
1981. In contrast to adult men, where population 
growth accounted for all of the labour force 
growth, population growth accounted for only 39 
per cent of the increase in the adult female labour 
force. The major determinant of the extraordinary 
growth of the labour force of adult women con- 
tinued to be the increase in their participation 
rate, which rose from 46.2 per cent in 1980 to 
47.9 per cent in 1981. Many factors account for 
this change, including slower family formation in 
Canada, changing attitudes towards work, 
increasing flexibility in child care arrangements 
and other institutional, economic and cultural fac- 
tors encouraging women to enter the work force. 


Another major feature of the Canadian labour 
force in the last few years has been the changing 
regional distribution of its growth, as seen in 
Table 5.3. One major determinant of these 


Table 5. 1 
Labour Force Developments 
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Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, monthly, cat. 71-001. 


changing shares has been the migration of labour 
to Alberta and British Columbia. This, together 
with relatively large increases in participation 
rates, has led to growth in the labour force in 
these two provinces which is far above the 
national average. 


Labour Demand 


Changes in output growth in Canadian goods- 
and services-producing industries influenced 


(percentage change) 
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changes in employment growth throughout 1981. 
Employment expanded 2.6 per cent in 1981, led 
by strength in employment in the first half of the 
year. Over all, 278,000 jobs were created in 
1981. 


Employment had increased 2.8 per cent in 1980, 
a Strong pace considering that real GNP 
remained stagnant. This strong surge in employ- 
ment can be partly explained by the fact that the 
slowdown mainly affected the goods-producing 


Table 5.2 
Composition of the Canadian Labour Force 
(Shares of total labour force ) 
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Regional Growth Rates of Source Population, 
Participation Rates and the Labour Force 
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(1) Absolute percentage point changes in participation rates. 
Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, monthly, cat. 71-001. 
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Chart 5.1 


Participation and Unemployment Rates 


Participation Rates 
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Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, monthly, cat. 71-001. 


sector, leaving the services sector relatively 
untouched. As can be seen in Chart 5.2, much of 
the employment growth in 1980 originated in the 
services sector, which is traditionally less sensi- 
tive to economic cycles. Output in this sector, as 
measured by real domestic product, grew 
strongly throughout 1980 despite the economic 
downturn. In contrast, output of goods declined 
in the first half of 1980, as did employment in 
these industries. 


Employment growth in 1981 benefitted from the 
continued strength of the services sector in 
Canada throughout the year, and in the first part 
of the year from the strong recovery of output 
and employment in goods-producing industries 
which began in August 1980, as seen in Chart 
Dee. 


From January 1981 to the employment peak in 
August 1981, employment in Canada averaged 
3.1 per cent above its level in 1980. During this 
period of recovery, job creation was about 
equally divided between goods- and services- 
producing industries, an above-average share for 
goods-producing industries in job creation com- 
pared to other recoveries in the last decade. 
Adult females obtained nearly 75 per cent of the 
new jobs, and youth employment declined during 
this period — an unusual development consider- 
ing that in years of expansion during the past 
decade, youths have accounted for up to a third 
of the increase in employment. About 70 per 
cent of the jobs created during the period of 
January to August, 1981, were full-time jobs. 
Adult male employment growth was split nearly 
equally between full- and part-time jobs, while 75 
per cent of the growth in adult female employ- 
ment was accounted for by full-time jobs. 


Output growth in the services-producing and 
goods-producing sectors peaked at the end of 
the second quarter. Despite the economic slow- 
down in the U.S., the impending downturn in 
Canada, and historically high interest rates, 
employment continued to grow strongly until 
August. It is possible that the postal strike in 
Canada in July and early August created uncer- 
tainty for some firms as to the actual extent of 
the decline in new orders and sales. This could 
have contributed to the surprising growth of 
employment into the late summer. However, one 
indicator of the decline in employment intentions 
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can now be seen in the unprecedented weakness 
of youth employment throughout the summer, 
showing that firms were probably reluctant to 
create summer jobs before beginning layoffs. 


Between July and December real domestic prod- 
uct fell 4.8 per cent in the goods-producing 
industries, and increased 1.1 per cent in the ser- 
vices-producing industries. Although output of 
services is less sensitive to the decline in domes- 
tic and foreign demand, the behaviour of this sec- 
tor in 1981 contrasts with that of the economic 
downturns of 1980 and of 1974-1975. As can be 
seen in Chart 5.2, this sector shows relatively less 
Strength as a source of employment growth in 
this downturn due to the combined effects of 
lower consumer expenditure on discretionary ser- 
vices, such as travel and other personal services, 
and a slowdown in housing and financial activity. 


Services-producing industries accounted for 76 
per cent of 1981 job creation, but even with the 
sharp downturn of the last half of the year and 
the loss of many goods-producing jobs, the share 
of new jobs going to goods-producing industries 
more than doubled from that of 1980. 


Although the demand for labour in 1981 under- 
went significant cyclical changes, and ended with 
considerable slack in many industrial labour mar- 
kets, several industries in Canada experienced a 
demand for labour that exceeded the supply of 
suitable workers. Industries such as electronics, 
the aerospace industry, mining (in remote areas), 
scientific research, some forestry sectors, and 
energy-related projects indicated publicly in 1981 
that their growth potential was, or would in the 
future be, constrained by a lack of suitable skilled 
workers. 


Labour Market in the Second Half 
of 1981 


It appears that the employment impact of the 
downturn in demand and output in 1981 was 
more severe in both Canada and the U.S. than in 
the previous major recession of 1973-1975. 
Table 5.4 provides a comparison of some major 
labour market variables in Canada and the U.S. 
for the first six months following the peaks in 
industrial production in 1981, and in 1973-1975. 
In both countries, in 1981, the incidence of 
labour hoarding was very weak compared to the 
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Table 5.4 


A Comparison of Cumulative Changes in Labour Market Variables 
in the First Six Months Following Peak Industrial Output 


Canada 


March 1974—-Sept. 1974 


July 1981—Dec. 1981 


ee 


Cumulative change in: 
TMOtal SMPIOV MEME cece cccskccot ce cece 
AD GUEM ONG Crm tent et occas a, 


Industrial production 


United States 


138,000 — 164,000 

167,000 — 4,000 

29,000 160,000 
(percentage points) 

0.2 ies: 
(percentage change) 

eH) — 5.9 


Nov. 1973—May 1974 


July 1981—Dec. 1981 


Cumulative change in: 
Total. employMeNt, csc ccsicb.cccrekesnadesenn 
EO DOURAOLCE ers dates. ack biedtexsntpecy dai’ 


Industrial production 


400,000 — 1,800,000 

800,000 200,000 

400,000 2,000,000 
(percentage points) 

0.3 1.9 
(percentage change) 

— 0.2 — 6.8 


Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, monthly, cat. 71-001 and Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry, monthly, 
cat. 61-005; U.S. Department of Labour, Employment and Earnings; and Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 


Federal Reserve Bulletin. 


earlier stages of other recessions. Efforts to 
reduce inventories to levels consistent with 
demand began earlier in the recent downturn, 
and this has contributed to the substantial drop 
in output and employment. 


In Canada, in 1981, employment grew for two 
months past the output peak, to August, and 
then adjusted rapidly to declining demand. There 
were 164,000 jobs lost between July and Decem- 
ber. As the labour force declined 4,000 during 
this period, the number of unemployed increased 
by 160,000 and the unemployment rate rose 
from 7.3 per cent in July to 8.6 per cent in 
December. By comparison, in the first six months 
following the peak in industrial production in the 
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1974-1975 recession, 138,000 jobs were created 
(although mainly in the services sector), but 
labour force growth outpaced job creation to 
lead to a moderate increase in the unemployment 
rate from 5.2 to 5.4 per cent. 


The accumulation of inventories during the cur- 
rent slowdown fell far short of that observed in 
1974. Substantial reductions in output and 
employment did occur nine months into the 
recession in 1974, but only after this inventory 
accumulation had taken place. Several factors 
have likely contributed to this difference between 
the two periods. Higher interest rates in 1981 
than in 1974 have increased the opportunity 
costs of high inventories, and better techniques 


of inventory management have likely contributed 
to earlier inventory adjustment. 


In the U.S., in 1981, 1.8 million jobs were lost 
between July and December. This decline in 
employment, accompanied by slight labour force 
growth, led to an increase in unemployment of 2 
million persons, and an increase in the unemploy- 
ment rate from 7.0 to 8.9 per cent during that 
period. As in Canada, the U.S. experience in 
1981 contrasts sharply with the first six months 
of the 1973-1975 recession when total employ- 
ment increased by 400,000 jobs and the labour 
force grew by 800,000 persons, causing the 
unemployment rate to increase by only 0.3 per- 
centage points. In the U.S., output and employ- 
ment adjustment in 1981 has also been more 
rapid than in 1973-1975. As was the case in 
Canada in that earlier period, the employment 
peak also occurred nine months into the reces- 
sion and large adjustments in employment did 
not occur within one full year following the peak 
in industrial production. 


Compared to the early stages of the 1974-1975 
recession, the current cutback has not only been 
more substantial in both countries, but declines 


Table 5.5 
Time Perspective on Work Stoppages 


in employment relative to output have been more 
pronounced, indicating a decline in labour hoard- 


ing. 


Work Stoppages in 1981 


Data on work stoppages in 1981 are only avail- 
able for the first 10 months. Between January 
and October 1981, there were 923 work stop- 
pages in Canada involving 311,000 workers, for a 
total of 8,061,000 person-days not worked, as 
indicated in Table 5.5. The percentage of 
estimated working time lost during this period 
averaged 0.38 per cent, which is slightly less than 
the average 0.41 per cent time lost during the 
corresponding period in 1980, and slightly above 
the 0.36-per-cent average for the period 1976- 
1981. 


During 1981, strike activity in Canada, measured 
in terms of person-days lost, increased slightly in 
March and peaked in July and August. These 
periods were dominated by strikes involving large 
work forces. In February and March, British 
Columbia suffered from prolonged strike activity 
in its public sector. In July and August, lengthy 


January to 
October 
1976, © 1977 = "1978" 19797" 19380 1980 1981 

Number of stoppages beginning during 

VOOM iss Mikes creo hemes cose tesla oe 921 938 1,004 987 952 921 923 
Workers involved (O00) 7.00..2 senate feces TOV da) eeale 402 463 441 417 311 
Person-days not worked (000) ................: 11,610 3,308" 7,393 7,834 S975 8,176, ».8,061 
Estimated working time lost (per cent)........ O55) OF1S*  * 034. (0:34. 0:38 0.41 0.38 
Persons in work‘ stoppages/ persons 

NEGOTIATING: xt renane ne eae tee ae 009°. 0.0848) O:06n a OMGierD 22 0520: -012 
Number of work‘) stoppages/number of 

NEQOUATIONS: <.tacouete eke ee peta amie OA 0G) 200m S042.) 2Osi2 O43. 0.47 


() Data are available only for major establishments (50 or more workers) excluding the construction industry, and are calculated 
for the first three quarters of 1980 and 1981, rather than from January to October. 
Source: Labour Canada, Work Stoppages, monthly, ISSN-0228- 1678 and Collective Bargaining Review, monthly, ISSN-00 10-0803. 
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strikes occurred in the Canada Post Office and 
the iron and steel, coal and forestry industries. 
The strike in the iron and steel industry lasted 
throughout September and into October. 


Given the size of these industries and the primary 
nature of their outputs, the effects on the 
economy from these strikes were potentially 
large, especially through interdependence with 
other industries. However, some of these effects 
were reduced because of pre-strike inventory 
build-up and depressed markets. There were few 
reports of shortages from the forest industry 
strikes, as sufficient paper and lumber inventories 
existed in North America and Europe, and due to 
weakening in the housing sector. Many of the 
shortages which were expected to arise from the 
work stoppages in the iron and steel industry 
failed to materialize due to declining demands of 
the auto and appliance industries. 
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Peaks in strike activity usually occur concurrently 
with peaks in bargaining activity. Therefore, year- 
to-year comparisons of person-days lost are not 
very revealing as an indicator of the tendency to 
strike. Table 5.5 also provides a measure of the 
incidence of strikes among bargaining workers 
for a subset of Canadian firms (where data are 
available). This measure can be interpreted as an 
indicator of strike activity among bargaining 
workers, a better measure of strike activity than 
strike data relative to all workers in the economy. 
According to this measure, the strike perform- 
ance in the first three quarters of 1981 at 0.20 
per cent was similar to that in 1980 over the 
same period. However, the number of negotia- 
tions which resulted in strikes, another measure 
of strike activity, increased in 1981 to 0.17 per 
cent from 0.13 per cent in 1980. A combination 
of these last two measures of strike activity indi- 
cates a higher number of work stoppages involv- 
ing smaller work forces. 


6. Sectoral and Regional Developments 


The economic recovery in the first half of 1981 
was generally shared by all major sectors except 
forestry and mining where export demand con- 
tinued to decrease, and in all regions except Brit- 
ish Columbia where lumber exports declined fur- 
ther. Ontario particularly benefitted as manu- 
facturing output rose in the first half of the year 
and experienced a higher growth rate than the 
national average. Growth in real output is 
estimated to have been the strongest in the Prai- 
rie region, reflecting both the continuation of the 
energy boom and sharply increased grain crops 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Real growth was 
moderate in Quebec, partly because of the 
decreased output in mining and forestry, and in 
the Atlantic region. The downturn in economic 
activity in the second half of the year generally 
affected all regions and all sectors, and labour 
disputes in some industries also curtailed output. 


Sectoral Developments 
Agriculture 


Farm cash receipts, especially for principal crops, 
increased strongly in 1981. According to current 
estimates, farm production increased more rap- 
idly than in 1980. Grain production increased 
substantially in 1981 as there were record crops 
of wheat, barley and rye because of considerable 
increases in acreages sown and good yields per 
acre; however, oilseed production declined. Fruit 
crops were generally lower than in 1980, while 
vegetable crops increased slightly. Canadian hog 
production declined slightly and exports of live 
hogs decreased. Slaughtering of Canadian cattle 
grew moderately in 1981. Average farm employ- 
ment for 1981 increased slightly, particularly dur- 
ing the second half of the year. 


Fishing 


Since the introduction of the 200-mile limit in 
January 1977, output in the fishing sector has 
generally increased strongly, especially on the 
East coast, in response to increased quotas to 
Canadian fishermen and the recovery of fish 
stocks due in part to fisheries management 
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efforts. In 1980, however, fish catches were down 
mainly because of labour disputes in Newfound- 
land and a sharp decline in salmon landings in 
British Columbia as stocks were down. According 
to preliminary data for 1981, both the volume 
and value of landings increased strongly on both 
the East and West coast. On the Atlantic coast, 
despite financial difficulties experienced by some 
fish processing firms which resulted in layoffs dur- 
ing the year, landings, particularly of groundfish 
and the relatively higher-priced scallops, lobsters 
and queen crab, contributed to the higher output 
in the fishing sector, while on the Pacific coast 
there were sharply increased catches of pink and 
sockeye salmon. 


Forestry 


Output in the forestry sector in 1981 declined fur- 
ther and at a faster rate than in the previous year. 
This cyclical decrease, likewise evident in the 
closely related wood and pulp and paper prod- 
ucts manufacturing industries, brought the level 
of output in forestry to only slightly above that in 
1976. Export demand for lumber and lumber 
prices fell further as the number of housing starts 
in the United States continued to decline sharply, 
largely as a consequence of high mortgage inter- 
est rates. Moreover, there were labour disputes 
during the summer in British Columbia. Pulpwood 
production, on the other hand, expanded during 
the year as newsprint production increased, while 
output of other papers and paperboards 
declined. Although the export of newsprint to the 
United States declined, exports to the United 
Kingdom, Latin America and Asia increased 
strongly. 


Mines 


Canadian mineral production declined substan- 
tially in 1981, mainly due to depressed domestic 
and international markets. In general, prices of 
industrial raw materials fell considerably. 


Among metals, nickel and iron ore production fell 
substantially and copper output declined moder- 
ately. Canadian lead production increased mod- 

erately, recovering from the effects of a labour 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Gross Domestic Product by Industry, monthly, cat. 61-005. 


dispute in 1980. The world zinc supply declined 
moderately in 1981 due to strikes in the U.S. and 
lreland, and the resulting price increase caused a 
marked increase in Canadian production which 
had been affected by a labour dispute in 1980. 


The decline in the production of fossil fuels was 
the largest in the mining sector. Crude oil produc- 
tion fell substantially, partly as a result of the 
reduction in Alberta production from March to 
September 1981. Canadian natural gas output 
declined moderately as a result of a fall in 
exports. Despite a three-month labour dispute in 
Nova Scotia coal mines, Canadian coal produc- 
tion rose significantly in 1981 owing to increased 
Japanese demand, combined with an expansion 
of productive capacity in British Columbia and 
Alberta. 


Output of non-metallic minerals other than coal 
declined moderately in 1981. Canadian potash 
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production decreased moderately as a result of a 
fall-off in both Canadian and world demand and 
also the high level of Canadian potash invento- 
ries. Asbestos output fell sharply, owing to a 
decline in activity in the American construction 
and housing industries. 


Manufacturing 


For the year 1981 as a whole, manufacturing pro- 
duction partly recovered from the decline in the 
preceding year. However, the increase occurred 
in the first half of the year, while in the second 
half output fell in response to the decrease in 
demand, and there were also work stoppages 
due to labour disputes, particularly in the wood, 
paper and steel industries. Average employment 
in the sector increased slightly in 1981 but by the 
end of the year employment was down, particu- 
larly in Quebec and the Atlantic region, from the 
level a year earlier. 


Table 6.1 
Main Economic Indicators by Sector 
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The increase in manufacturing output for the year 
was mainly in the durable goods industries. 
Notable increases occurred in the output of the 
electrical products, furniture and fixtures, and 
machinery industries. This reflected higher 
domestic demand, as capital expenditures on 
machinery and equipment rose and construction 
activity recovered from the 1980 decline. It also 
reflected increased exports as a result of a turn- 
around in business investment in equipment in 
the United States after the sizeable reduction in 
the preceding year. Moreover, domestic demand 
for some of these products also benefitted earlier 
in the year from the temporary suspension of the 
retail sales tax in Ontario. In turn, these develop- 
ments had a beneficial effect on the related pri- 
mary metals and metal fabricating industries, 
although the output of the primary metals indus- 
try was adversely affected by a long strike in the 
steel industry as well as a slowdown in demand 
later in the year. The production of motor vehi- 
cles and parts increased in 1981, after having 
experienced substantial reduction in 1979 and 
1980, but this was entirely due to an increase of 
16 per cent in the volume of parts and accesso- 
ries as production of motor vehicles declined. The 
demand for North American-made passenger 
cars fell considerably in Canada, while sales of 
Japanese cars increased by one-half in spite of 
an agreement with Japan to limit its car exports 
to Canada. This increased the market share of 
Japanese cars from almost 15 per cent in 1980 
to about 23 per cent in 1981. Exports of passen- 
ger cars declined, although export of automotive 
parts increased. The wood products industry was 
the only major one among the durable goods 
industries to have a lower output as a result of a 
decline in foreign demand and a labour dispute in 
the summer. 


Among the non-durable goods industries, the 
largest increases occurred in the output of the 
leather (mainly shoes), textile (following a sharp 
reduction in 1980) and the food and beverage 
industries. Production also increased in the 
tobacco, rubber and plastic and chemical indus- 
tries. However, output of knitting mills and the 
clothing industry declined, reflecting weak con- 
sumer demand, and the paper and allied prod- 
ucts industry was adversely affected by a labour 
dispute in the summer. The petroleum and coal 
products industry experienced one of the largest 
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reductions in output among the manufacturing 
industries. The prices of petroleum products 
increased sharply in 1981 and domestic sales, 
particularly of fuel oil, fell, and as a result there 
was a large increase in the inventory of finished 
products. 


Construction 


Construction activity increased sharply in 1981, 
as did employment, after the decline in the 
preceding year. Construction output rose in the 
first half of 1981 largely due to resumed growth in 
the residential sector which had experienced a 
decline in output from 1977 to 1980. Housing 
starts posted impressive increases in the first and 
second quarters, largely reflecting mortgage loan 
approvals made earlier when interest rates were 
relatively lower. As conventional mortgage inter- 
est rates rose to record levels in August and Sep- 
tember, the inventory of newly completed and 
unoccupied units increased in the third and fourth 
quarters and housing construction fell sharply in 
the second half of the year. For 1981 as a whole, 
residential construction recorded its first increase 
since reaching the peak in 1976, and the growth 
was largely concentrated in row housing and 
apartment construction reflecting very low 
vacancy rates in rental units. In the non-residen- 
tial segment, engineering construction recorded 
the highest increase, mainly reflecting pipeline 
construction. Non-residential building activity was 
higher, largely the result of commercial construc- 
tion, whereas highway construction declined 
again as government restraint programs con- 
tinued. 


Utilities 


The output of the utility sector, which is com- 
prised of the electric power industry, gas distribu- 
tion, and water and other miscellaneous utilities, 
increased moderately in 1981. This increase was 
largely concentrated in electric power as gas dis- 
tribution increased only slightly. Electric power 
output grew in response to higher levels of pro- 
duction in some manufacturing and mining indus- 
tries and the continuing substitution of electricity 
for higher-priced oil; however, relatively mild 
weather during the first and last three months of 
the year helped dampen the rate of increase. 
Deliveries of electric power to the United States 


increased, according to preliminary data, reflect- 
ing a sharp increase in deliveries from British 
Columbia related in part to high water conditions 
early in the year. The rate of increase of gas dis- 
tribution was below average, in part because of 
the mild weather during the year; sales of natural 
gas increased strongly only in Quebec, reflecting 
the increased market penetration of natural gas 
in that province. 


Transportation, Storage and Communication 


Services in this sector in 1981 increased moder- 
ately, following relatively slow growth during 
1980, and employment rose only slightly. Growth 
stemmed mainly from higher output in communi- 
cations, despite the labour dispute by post office 
workers during the summer. Transportation activ- 
ity, which recovered slowly during the first half of 
the year, declined during the second half as rail- 
way and water transport decreased as a result of 
reduced output mainly of metals and minerals, 
motor vehicles and accessories, wood and paper 
products. Truck and bus transportation also 
decreased, reflecting the slower growth in manu- 
facturing output and labour disputes in the West- 
ern provinces, as well as in Quebec and Ontario 
inter-city bus systems. Air transportation and 
urban transit systems increased at moderate 
rates, and pipeline transportation recovered as oil 
production in Alberta was increased. 


Trade 


Trade activity in 1981 increased relatively slowly, 
reflecting moderate growth in retail sales and a 
small decline in wholesale trade, while employ- 
ment rose somewhat more strongly. The growth 
in activity took place during the first part of the 
year when both retail and wholesale trade recov- 
ered from the decline during the preceding year, 
while declines occurred in the final two quarters. 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate Services 


The output of this sector increased in 1981 ata 
slightly slower pace than in 1980, while average 
employment for the year declined sharply. Strong 
growth occurred in the output of deposit-taking 
institutions as the Canadian dollar assets of char- 
tered banks increased faster than in 1980. How- 
ever, there was slow growth in the volume of 
rents, as the number of new housing units com- 
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pleted in 1981 was down from the level of 1980, 
and a substantial decline in stock market activity 
as the volume of shares traded fell by one-quar- 
ter on the Toronto exchange. 


Community, Business and Personal Services 


Following weak growth in the preceding year, the 
output of this sector grew moderately in 1981, 
reflecting primarily strong increases in health and 
welfare services and services to business man- 
agement. Demand for amusement, recreation, 
accommodation and food increased moderately, 
in line with the increase in real personal dispos- 
able income, while personal services continued to 
increase slightly, continuing the trend of the late 
1970s. Average employment for the year rose 
sharply, and accounted for more than half of the 
increase in total employment in the economy. 


Public Administration and Defence 


On the whole, this sector grew moderately in 
1981 compared with 1980. Federal and provin- 
cial government services increased, while those 
of local governments decreased. The growth in 
employment in 1981 was relatively strong 
although the level of employment at the end of 
the year was lower than a year earlier. 


Regional Developments 
Atlantic Region 


Real economic activity in the Atlantic region is © 
estimated to have increased at below the 
national rate in 1981 following a decline in the 
previous year. This growth occurred in Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland as there was little 
change in real output in New Brunswick and out- 
put decreased again in Prince Edward Island 
where construction activity declined sharply. Pro- 
duction is estimated to have increased in all 
major sectors in the region except forestry, utili- 
ties, manufacturing and trade. The average 
annual unemployment rate rose in 1981 as 
employment decreased more than the labour 
force in the second half of the year. 


Within the primary sector, preliminary data indi- 
cate that both the volume and value of fish land- 
ings increased strongly, particularly in Nova 
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Scotia and New Brunswick, largely reflecting 
higher groundfish, scallop and lobster catches. 
Mining output increased strongly in the region re- 
flecting a particularly sharp increase in New 
Brunswick following a long labour dispute in 
metal mining in 1980; in Nova Scotia, however, 
output is estimated to have fallen partly as a 
result of a labour dispute in coal mining which 
interrupted production for almost three months. 
Agriculture output rose moderately, and there 
was particularly strong growth in Prince Edward 
Island where potato production rose with 
increased plantings and the highest yield per acre 
in Canada. Farm cash receipts in the region grew 
faster than in the rest of Canada. Forestry pro- 
duction fell as a result of reduced exports of lum- 
ber and pulp and paper products. 


In the secondary sector, the level of manufactur- 
ing activity is estimated to have decreased 
slightly as growth in Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia was more than offset by a decline in New 
Brunswick. In Nova Scotia, however, particularly 
large increases occurred in shipments of trans- 
portation equipment (due in part to increased 
exports of railroad rolling stock to Cameroon) 
and metal fabricating (related to higher construc- 
tion levels in the province), and in Newfoundland 
shipments of the food and beverage, metal fab- 
ricating and wood industries were up substan- 
tially. Construction activity in the region is 
estimated to have increased solely because of 
the increase in Nova Scotia where non-residential 
construction rose particularly strongly. The net 
generation of electricity in 1981, according to 
preliminary data, declined in the region mainly 
because of decreased deliveries particularly from 
Newfoundland to Quebec, and there was also a 
very sharp decline in Prince Edward Island as the 
province has obtained more of its electric energy 
requirements from New Brunswick since the lay- 
ing of the submarine cable. 


Services in total in the region are estimated to 
have increased at less than the national pace. All 
major sectors expanded, except trade which 
continued to decline in all four provinces as the 
growth in retail sales lagged behind the rate of 
inflation. Declining employment in community, 
business and personal services in Newfoundland 
and Prince Edward Island, lower employment in 
the finance, insurance and real estate sector in 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
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Island, and reductions in public administration 
and defence in New Brunswick, also contributed 
to the lower average rate of growth in 1981. 


Labour income in the region again increased at a 
rate below the national average, with the smallest 
growth among all provinces occurring in Prince 
Edward Island and one of the highest in New- 
foundland. Employment, which increased at a 
pace above the national average in 1980, 
expanded at a much slower rate in 1981. Labour 
force growth also slowed, but not as much, so 
that the average annual unemployment rate rose 
in 1981 in all four provinces. 


Quebec 


Economic activity in Quebec grew slowly in 1981 
as a whole, despite the slowdown recorded in the 
second half of the year. Production of goods, 
after a decline in 1980, showed little change, 
given the weakness of domestic and export mar- 
ket demand, and services increased slowly, 
restrained by a second consecutive decline in 
trade. 


In the primary sector, farm cash receipts in 1981 
rose despite a slowdown in hog production and a 
decline in fruit production, particularly apples. 
Dairy output increased slightly. Forest production 
fell somewhat, reflecting a decline in timber offset 
in part by a strong increase in pulpwood produc- 
tion. Mining production registered a net decline, 
due mainly to a fall in copper exports and heavy 
stockpiles of iron ore. 


In the manufacturing sector, production remained 
almost unchanged. Activity increased substan- 
tially in the transport equipment industry due to a 
sustained growth in aircraft manufacturing, and 
also in the electrical products, forest products, 
food and beverage and leather industries. How- 
ever, this growth was offset by major declines in 
the manufacture of metal, chemical and non- 
metallic mineral products and clothing. Construc- 
tion increased only slightly, due mainly to weak 
growth in public investment and housing starts as 
mortgage interest rates were at a high level. In 
the public utilities sector, the net generation of 
electrical power increased due in part to higher 
exports, and the volume of natural gas sales 
increased substantially. 


Table 6.2 
Main Economic Indicators by Region 


Labour Market 
Unemployment 


Employment Labour force rate 
1980 1981 1980 1981 1980 1981 
(percentage change) (per cent) 
Atlantic eQion wee. Soe ee eee 3.8 ee 3.1 eh hits aier? 
QUEDEO avian erin earner eee 200 OM, 2.8 1.3 9.9 10.4 
ONTATIO aucecante ee Ure eee ee 1.4 2.9 128 2.6 6.9 6.6 
Praline FOglOn inca ether taunt a ieee 39 od 3.8 4.4 4.3 4.5 
BrittSins OUI Digs waar acces eae tee 5.5 4.7 4.5 4.7 6.8 6.7 
GAN AC ai cite neers Meee ek ee 2.8 PNG 25 ae f ft TAS 


New Capital Expenditures (Current dollars ) 


Total Residential Other 


1970= 
1970-79 1980, 1981 1970-799) 1980) 1981 iO") s V9ISO R19 


(percentage change) 


ATARLICCGION rear cesta det Oa 1 oe6 14.4 — 9.0 = 2,0.) | SUS ala ore 
QUE DC Ci ra as. cate nner 14.8 yal APS 14.6 — 12.0 15.8 14.9 13.0 64 
Gl ghiel de uee brn Sede... ke meee 10.6 Moy ae) 6 a ee a =a a (BS ELORCE NORE RATERS ANS 
Plaine reQionmerts.ctee te TOL ma Orme 24.55 — 12.5 foo 1S Sure decane 
British Columbia® ................ 1456729 le e20'8 14.6 39.5 43.7 14.60 )27,6 22-6 
Orc igtc(o ley ae NA ie ee 14.1 13.4 18.6 15.7 —5.2 USES aE sea bld KES 


Other Indicators 


Farm cash Wages and Retail 
receipts salaries sales 
1980 1981 1980 1981 1980 1981 


(percentage change) 


AvlantigsregiOns. cotaniacceee: step ete meat 16.0 19.9 ToD 11.4 5.3 o3 
QUEDEG Bare mtd att eh eaters eats 14.0 Wee Tide? 1.6 6.5 og 
OTA Oca. cin aien samciend aiden ehuats oPerhv es t2 15.0 9.6 13.4 Thee 14.0 
Praline ireGlOnyscute.<teh tc eer ee oa 210 14.8 Atee deo 14.5 
British Colum Dia casas ean eee re ten ee. 14.4 Tee 14.2 1245 15.0 14.1 
CAM CG hee betaane one eet cite Bene dient Pe oan 18.6 11.3 13.4 Sa 1225 


(1) Average annual compound increase. 

(2) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 

Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, monthly, cat. 71-001; Statistics Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada, annual, cat. 61-206; Statistics Canada, Farm Cash Receipts, monthly, cat. 
21-001, Estimates of Labour Income, monthly, cat. 72-005, and Retail Trade, monthly, cat. 63-005. 
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In the services sector, trade activity declined, 
particularly in the fourth quarter, when retail sales 
weakened. However, in most other sectors, 
services likely increased more rapidly than in 
1980. 


In 1981, labour income grew at a rate slightly 
lower than that of the country as a whole. At the 
same time employment increased only slightly 
from 1980, reflecting increasingly weaker growth 
over the year and a sharp decline in the fourth 
quarter, particularly in the manufacturing and 
trade sectors. The labour force grew faster than 
employment in 1981, despite a decrease also 
recorded in the fourth quarter. The average 
unemployment rate increased very rapidly in the 
second half of the year, and the overall rate for 
the year was high. 


Ontario 


Following a decline in 1980, real domestic prod- 
uct in Ontario is estimated to have increased rela- 
tively strongly in 1981, despite decreases in min- 
ing and forestry output. Manufacturing pro- 
duction recovered moderately from the economic 
downturn in the previous year and there was 
strong growth in services. Most of the growth, 
however, took place in the first half of the year. 
On average, employment for the year increased 
strongly and the average annual unemployment 
rate declined, although the rate rose in the latter 
part of the year. 


Strong increases in the Ontario economy are 
estimated to have occurred in the manufacturing, 
construction and transportation sectors. The 
growth in manufacturing output, however, did not 
restore output to the 1979 level. The increases 
were most evident in the tobacco, electrical prod- 
ucts, primary metals, wood products, furniture 
and fixtures, and the leather industries. Growth 
was generally stronger in the first half of the year, 
and particularly in primary metals where output 
declined after July because of major work stop- 
pages. By year-end there were also large layoffs 
by the major auto producers and in the agricul- 
ture implement industry. Stimulated by the 
growth in manufacturing output, transportation 
increased after having grown slowly in 1980. 
Construction activity increased strongly in 1981 
after having declined sharply in 1980. Housing 
starts rose in 1981 from the low levels reached in 
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the previous year, and non-residential construc- 
tion also increased. 


In the primary sector, nickel and copper mining 
output declined in 1981, due to reduced export 
demand, after having experienced sharp 
increases in 1980 when production recovered 
from work stoppages in the previous year. Fores- 
try output also declined as lumber exports 
decreased, reflecting the further reduction in 
housing starts in the United States; layoffs and 
even shutdowns occurred at a number of saw- 
mills late in the year. Pulpwood production, how- 
ever, increased moderately. Agriculture output 
rose at a slower pace than in 1980 as crops in 
general were lower due to wet fields, and fruit 
production similarly decreased because of unfa- 
vourable weather. 


Services in aggregate increased relatively 
strongly, with the most notable increases being in 
transportation, community, business and per- 
sonal services, and in finance, insurance and real 
estate. Trade activity rose slowly after the decline 
in the previous year. 


Labour income in the province increased at the 
national rate. Both employment and the labour 
force increased substantially during 1981, with 
employment growing faster than the labour force. 
Most of the growth in both employment and the 
labour force, however, took place in the first half 
of the year. The average annual unemployment 
rate declined, even though the seasonally 
adjusted rate increased in the latter part of the 
year. 


The Prairie Region 


Real output in the region in 1981 is estimated to 
have grown faster than in 1980 and at a pace 
well above the national average. Strongest 
growth occurred in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
and all major sectors, except mining, had 
increased output. 


In the primary sector, farm cash receipts 
increased by one-fifth, reflecting especially strong 
increases in Alberta and Saskatchewan. Seeded 
acreages for all major field crops, except flax- 
seed and rapeseed, were higher in 1981 which, 
together with above-average growing conditions, 
resulted in record or near-record grain produc- 


tion. The largest increases are estimated to have 
been in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, the prov- 
inces which were hard hit by drought conditions 
in 1980. Mining output was adversely affected by 
cutbacks in oil production in Alberta, as well as 
by weak demand for nickel and copper and a 
major labour dispute in Manitoba; potash pro- 
duction declined but continued to be at a high 
level. 


In the secondary sector, the value of manufactur- 
ing shipments in the region rose at a rate above 
the national average, with Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan having the highest growth rates in the 
country and Manitoba showing a growth at about 
the national average. Housing starts increased 
considerably in Manitoba and sharply in Alberta 
but decreased in Saskatchewan. However, the 
decline in housing construction in Saskatchewan 
was more than offset by a very strong increase in 
non-residential construction, particularly in the 
utilities and primary industries. Non-residential 
construction also rose very strongly in Alberta as 
nearly all major sectors, especially manufacturing 
and trade and services, increased their expendi- 
tures very substantially. 


In the services sector, all industries had higher 
output. The strongest increase in all three prov- 
inces was in the transportation sector and re- 
flected substantial gains in agricultural and manu- 
facturing production. Retail trade was up strongly 
in Alberta and increased at close to the national 
average in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


Labour income in the region grew at the fastest 
rate in the country, with growth in Alberta being 
well above the national average. Both employ- 
ment and the labour force grew at above the 
national pace, with Alberta having the highest 
rates of increase among all provinces. The aver- 
age annual rate of unemployment increased 
slightly as all provinces experienced increases in 
the seasonally adjusted rate in the latter part of 
the year. 


British Columbia 


Economic activity in British Columbia in 1981 is 
estimated to have increased at a relatively slow 
rate. The economy was adversely affected by a 
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further reduction in lumber exports to the United 
States as well as prolonged labour disputes in the 
forestry-related industries during the summer. 
Employment grew strongly, particularly in the first 
half of the year, but at a slower rate than in 1980, 
and the average annual rate of unemployment 
declined marginally. 


The relatively weak growth in the British 
Columbia economy resulted from declines in the 
forestry-related industries. Forestry output, which 
had increased strongly during the first few 
months of the year in anticipation of summer 
work stoppages, declined sharply thereafter and 
posted a decrease for the year as a whole. Lum- 
ber exports to the United States fell noticeably 
during the year as the number of housing starts 
continued to drop in that country. Plywood pro- 
duction similarly declined sharply. Pulpwood pro- 
duction, however, increased slightly in part 
because newsprint production increased. Since 
the manufacturing of wood products in British 
Columbia represents more than half of the manu- 
facturing value-added in that province, total 
manufacturing output declined; there were also 
decreases in the output of the primary metals, 
machinery, chemical and non-metallic mineral 
products industries. Agriculture output also 
decreased, despite sharp increases in slaughter- 
ing, as fruit production and crops were reduced 
by unfavourable weather early in the year. As a 
consequence of these reductions in goods pro- 
duction, transportation activity declined. 


In fishing, increased catches of salmon and her- 
ring were responsible for the growth in output in 
that sector. Coal mining continued to grow 
strongly, stimulated by export demand from 
Japan, but copper and molybdenum output 
declined as inventories were high. On the whole, 
mining recovered slightly from the decline in 
1980. Construction continued to grow strongly, 
although at a slower rate than in the previous 
year, as private investment slowed; however, 
housing starts increased sharply. Exceptionally 
high water levels resulted in increased electric 
power generation and most of the additional 
power was exported to the United States. 


In the services sector, trade continued to 
increase at a rate above the national average, 
reflecting the relatively strong growth in retail 


sales, while public administration services 
increased only slightly as there were work stop- 


pages at the local administration level early in the 
year. 


Total employment increased at one of the fastest 
rates in the country, although the rate of increase 
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was relatively weak after the first quarter. The 
labour force, in comparison, grew more strongly 
towards the end of the year, but the overall 
growth for the year matched that of employment. 
Consequently, the annual average unemployment 
rate was little changed, although the rate rose as 
the year progressed. 


7. Balance of Payments 


Canada’s current account deficit, which had 
been in the $4 to $5 billion range in the second 
half of the 1970s, and had fallen to a low of $1.9 
billion in 1980, rose to $6.6 billion in 1981. The 
widening of the deficit in 1981 was mainly the 
result of a sharp increase in interest payments 
and a sharp decline in the terms of trade (the 
ratio of export to import prices) facing Canada. 
The long-term capital account showed a $1.3 
billion surplus, virtually unchanged from 1980. 
There was a large increase in the deficit on direct 
investment as a result of takeovers of foreign- 
owned businesses, both in Canada and abroad, 
by Canadian residents. More than offsetting this 
direct investment outflow was a record volume of 
net new issues of Canadian securities sold 
abroad. The deficit on basic balance — the sum 
of current and long-term capital accounts — was 
more than offset by recorded short-term capital 
inflows, facilitated by a widening of interest rate 
differentials in Canada’s favour. Through most of 
the year the Canadian dollar traded in a narrow 
range against the U.S. dollar. In July and early 
August, however, it came under sharp downward 
pressure which was strongly related to the take- 
over activity. On average in 1981, the Canadian 
dollar depreciated 2.5 per cent against the U.S. 
dollar, but appreciated over 11 per cent against 
the other Group of Ten (G-10) countries. 


Current Account 


Contributing to the large deterioration of the cur- 
rent deficit in 1981 were the $3.8 billion increase 
in the services deficit and the $1.2 billion decline 
in the merchandise trade surplus. 


Among components of the services account, the 
largest change was recorded under the ‘‘other 
service transactions’’ category. This includes mis- 
cellaneous income flows which are mainly interest 
on short-term investments. Increases in Canada’s 
net international indebtedness, along with 
increases in interest rates, were mainly respon- 
sible for the increased deficit on the miscellane- 
ous income account. For the same reasons, the 
“interest and dividends’”’ category of the services 
account also showed a large increase in 1981. 


(a 


Over all, net interest payments increased in 
excess of $2 billion in 1981. 


A significant deterioration in Canada’s terms of 
trade more than offset an increase in the mer- 
chandise trade surplus in constant (1971) dollars 
to produce a decline in the nominal dollar trade 
surplus in 1981. The strength in the trade bal- 
ance in volume terms occurred in spite of the fact 
that real growth in Canada in 1981 was much 
stronger than in many of its major trading part- 
ners and there was further upward pressure on 
the volume of imports resulting from Alberta’s oil 
production cutbacks and a deterioration in 
Canada’s international competitiveness in 1981. 


Merchandise Trade 


The $1.2 billion decline in Canada’s merchandise 
trade surplus over the whole year occurred 
mainly because of a significant worsening of 
Canada’s terms of trade. The average price of 
export goods increased 7.1 per cent in 1981 in 
contrast to the 10.8-per-cent increase in the 
average price of import goods. In volume terms, 
the surplus on ‘merchandise trade improved 
somewhat (Table 7.1). 


There were, however, large quarterly changes in 
the balance of trade both in value and volume 
terms over the course of the year. These differ- 
ences arose mainly because of divergent cyclical 
developments in Canada, the U.S. and Canada’s 
other trading partners. Certain special factors 
also contributed to this development, such as the 
impact of Alberta’s production cutbacks on the 
volume and value of oil imports. 


Cyclical factors have always played an important 
role in influencing Canada’s trade balance. Dur- 
ing the 1974-75 recession, the strength of the 
Canadian economy relative to the U.S. was 
largely responsible for the faster growth in 
imports than exports, which in 1975 resulted in 
the first recorded merchandise trade deficit in 15 
years. Similarly, the more rapid recovery of the 
U.S. economy in 1976 and 1977, in addition to 
the depreciation of the Canadian dollar, was cru- 


cial to the strengthening of the trade balance 
from mid-1976. In 1979 and 1980, Canada’s 
trade surplus with the U.S. was substantially 
reduced as the U.S. economy slid into recession 
and its demand for imports fell off sharply. How- 
ever, Canada’s surplus with other countries 
increased and the overall balance of trade con- 
tinued to improve in both 1979 and 1980 (Table 
FZ): 


The Canadian economy grew strongly in the first 
half of 1981. The U.S. economy, which had regis- 
tered strong growth in the first quarter of 1981, 
began to weaken in the second quarter. Other 
OECD countries generally recorded weak eco- 
nomic growth or declines in economic activity in 
the first half of 1981. In addition, the strength of 
business investment in machinery and equipment 
in Canada, which is import-intensive, and 
increases in oil imports because of Alberta’s pro- 
duction cutbacks which lasted until the end of 


Table 7.1 
Summary of the Current Account 
of Canada’s Balance of International Payments 


August, put upward pressure on the volume of 
imports. As a result, the trade surplus in volume 
terms declined in the first three quarters of 1981 
relative to the last two quarters of 1980. This, 
along with rapidly rising import prices and rela- 
tively depressed export prices, reduced Canada’s 
trade surplus in the first three quarters of 1981 to 
an annual rate of $5.2 billion, down significantly 
from the 1980 value of $7.8 billion. However, as 
the cyclical positions of the Canadian and the 
OECD economies, other than the U.S., reversed 
in the fourth quarter of 1981, there was also a 
sharp turn-around in the trade balance. The trade 
balance was also aided in the fourth quarter by 
the termination of Alberta’s oil production cut- 
backs. The volume of exports of goods increased 
modestly in the fourth quarter but the volume of 
imported goods declined at a substantial 22. 1- 
per-cent annual rate. The trade surplus in volume 
terms rose to an annual rate of $2. 1 billion com- 
pared to a surplus of $635 million in 1980, in 


1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 
(billions of dollars) 
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Balance on goods and Services ................000 —4.4 —4.7 — 5.0 — 5.6 — 3.2 — 8.2 
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Note: Balances may not be the sum of the detail due to rounding. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, cat. 67-001. 
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Table 7.2 


The Trade Balance by Commodity Group and Country Group 


1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 
(billions of dollars) 
By commodity group 
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By country 
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Note: Details may not add due to rounding. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Summary of External Trade, monthly, cat. 65-001, and pee Estimates of the Canadian Balance of 


International Payments, cat. 67-001. 


terms of 1971 dollars. In addition, the terms of 
trade recovered somewhat in the fourth quarter 
as export prices of goods posted a moderate 
increase while import prices of goods declined 
2.2 per cent. 


Canada’s trade surplus with the U.S. improved 
significantly from $727 million in 1980 to $2.8 bil- 
lion in 1981. However, the surplus with countries 
other than the U.S. deteriorated sharply in 1981 
to generate a decline in the total trade surplus 
(Table 7.2). The trade surplus declined from $3.9 
billion to $2.4 billion with the European Economic 
Community (EEC) nations, from $1.5 billion to 
$0.4 billion with Japan, and from $1.2 billion to 
$0.6 billion with countries outside the OECD. 
Higher prices of crude oil imports, along with the 
impact of Alberta production cutbacks, 
accounted for much of the overall reduction in 
the trade surplus with non-OECD countries, in 
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particular with Mexico, Algeria, Venezuela, Libya 
and Nigeria. Imports were also up significantly 
from South Korea, Taiwan and Hong Kong. 


Canada’s trade performance in 1981 on a com- 
modity basis reflected a continuation of recent 
trends. The deficit on manufactured end products 
continued to widen partly in response to a strong 
increase in investment in machinery and equip- 
ment, the surplus on food and related products 
continued to increase and the surplus on fab- 
ricated products remained the dominant con- 
tributor to the overall merchandise trade surplus 
(Tables 7.2 to 7.4). 


There was an $840 million increase in the surplus 
on food and related products to $4.3 billion in 
1981 led by the rise in meat and fish exports to 
the U.S. and Japan, and sharply higher cereals 
shipments to Japan. These export gains largely 


Table 7.3 
Canada’s Merchandise Exports 
(Balance of payments basis ) 
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Note: Details may not add due to rounding. Trade data on a balance of payments basis are basically those obtained from customs 
documents adjusted to represent more accurately all economic transactions between residents and non-residents with financial 
implications for the balance of payments. Customs data include only the physical movement of goods as reflected in the customs 
reports. Adjustments for timing, coverage and valuation are made to convert these data to a balance of payments basis. The 
balance of payments adjustments reported by Statistics Canada were allocated to these commodity groupings by the Department 


of Finance. 


Source: Bank of Canada Review, monthly; Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International 


Payments, cat. 67-001; and Department of Finance. 
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Table 7.4 
Canada’s Merchandise Imports’) 
(Balance of payments basis ) 
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Note: Details may not add due to rounding. 

() See footnote to Table 7.3. 

Source: Bank of Canada Review, monthly; Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International 
Payments, cat. 67-001; and Department of Finance. 


offset higher priced fruit and vegetable imports 
from the U.S. There was a relatively small $358 
million reduction in the crude material trade sur- 
plus as a substantial increase in the value of 
crude petroleum imports more than offset 
increased exports of iron ore and natural gas. 


For the first time in several years, the surplus on 
fabricated material products failed to increase in 
1981, although at $16.0 billion it remains high by 
historical standards. The growth in the value of 
fabricated material exports in 1981 slowed to 
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only one-fifth of the rate of increase recorded in 
1980 as commodity prices weakened, particu- 
larly for non-ferrous metals and lumber. Imports 
were boosted by the sharp increase in iron and 
steel imports in response to the Stelco strike in 
the third quarter of 1981, while wood and paper 
and chemical imports were also up significantly 
from year-earlier levels. 


The automotive product trade deficit rose to $2.9 
billion in 1981 from $2.7 billion in 1980 as the 
strong export growth was exceeded by even 
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stronger import growth. There was an unusually the Canadian dollar stabilized. In 1981, an 
large 44.4-per-cent increase in automobile appreciation of the dollar combined with an 
imports from Japan. The manufacturing end above-average increase in average hourly earn- 
products deficit excluding auto-related products ings led to the first decline in five years of 
also rose significantly to $17.7 billion from $15. 1 Canadian competitiveness in trade in manufac- 
billion in 1980, as the recession in Europe, com- tured goods. Table 7.5 provides a detailed break- 
bined with the appreciation of the Canadian dol- down of major product groups traded within the 
lar overseas, led to a large drop in demand for end product classification. Trade deficits have 
Canadian finished goods. At the same time, occurred in every major end-product category, 
import growth remained high given the large with particularly large deficits recorded for con- 
long-term investment projects in the resource sumer products (including apparel, footwear, per- 
sector of the economy and the sharp rise in con- sonal and household goods) and miscellaneous 
sumer demand for durable goods earlier in the equipment and tools. These product groups, 
year. along with office machinery and equipment, were 


also the major contributors to the increase of the 


overall trade deficit on end products in 1981. 
Canada has typically recorded a deficit on trade 


in manufactured end products, as her exports Canada enjoyed an improvement in the terms of 
consist mainly of raw materials and semi-proc- trade in 1979 and 1980 as a result of increasing 
essed goods, while more than half of her imports commodity prices. Since the end of 1980 both 
are Classified as end products. This deficit wid- food and industrial prices have trended down- 
ened significantly in 1979 and again in 1981. wards, the latter in response to weak economic 
Partly contributing to this development was a activity in western Europe and more recently in 
slowing in the rate of improvement in Canadian North America. Prices of wood products have 
competitiveness in 1979, as the external value of also suffered from the unusually low level of 
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house building activity both in Canada and the 
U.S. As Canada’s exports, relative to imports, 
have traditionally included a large portion of raw 
materials, the decline in commodity prices meant 
a more than 3-per-cent loss in the terms of trade 
for goods during 1981. 


Services 


Canada has traditionally recorded a deficit on 
transactions in services. This deficit has been 
growing, particularly since 1975. In 1981, the 
deficit on services was $14.8 billion, significantly 
higher than the $11.0 billion deficit recorded in 
1980. As in previous years, the largest increase in 
the services deficit was mainly a result of a sub- 
stantial $2.5 billion rise in net interest payments 
in 1981, an increase which is reflected in the bal- 
ance of payments accounts under both “‘interest 
and dividends”’ and “‘other services’. 


Interest and Dividends 


The size of Canada’s interest payments to other 
countries relative to its interest receipts and other 
items in the services account is very large and 
explains movements in the services balance to a 
considerable extent. Between 1974 and 1979, 
net interest payments, as recorded under ‘“‘inter- 
est and dividends’, rose at an average annual 
rate of 40.0 per cent. The growth rate of net 
interest payments in this category declined to 7.1 
per cent in 1980 but increased to 11.1 per cent in 
1981 as interest rates reached record levels. In 
1981, net interest payments under this category 
were over $4.6 billion. 


Canada’s net interest payments are quite large 
because of sizeable non-resident holdings of 
Canadian bonds. The stock of these holdings has 
been growing. Provincial governments borrowed 
heavily in foreign bond markets during 1974- 
1978 because of declines in their budget bal- 
ances due to weak economic growth and the 
need to finance domestic hydro-electric projects. 
A relatively large volume of provincial borrowing 
again took place in 1981. The debt financing bur- 
den during 1976-1978 was aggravated by the 
large depreciation of the Canadian dollar relative 
to the U.S. dollar and historically high interest 
rates during this period. Since 1979, the rate of 
increase in interest payments has slowed, in 

part due to the relative stability of the foreign 
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exchange value of the Canadian dollar and rela- 
tively modest total government borrowing 
schedules. Higher interest rates, combined with 
increased provincial borrowings, led to higher net 
interest payments in 1981, but the 11.1-per-cent 
increase under “interest and dividends’ was 
small in comparison with the growth experienced 
during the 1974-1979 period (see also next sec- 
tion). 


The deficit on dividends generally widened 
through the 1970s as net direct investment in 
Canada by foreigners, including direct investment 
and retained earnings, continued to exceed 
direct investment abroad by Canadians by sub- 
stantial margins. There was a considerable 
increase in the dividends deficit in 1981. This 
happened as dividend payments continued to 
rise in line with the upward movement in bond 
yields, while dividend receipts were down from 
their year-earlier level. 


Other Services 


The “‘other services’’ category includes ‘‘govern- 
ment transactions’’, ‘“‘miscellaneous income’’ and 
“business services and other transactions’’. Mis- 
cellaneous income includes income on short-term 
and miscellaneous long-term investments and all 
services associated with international banking 
and insurance operations. A large part of miscel- 
laneous income on both the receipts and pay- 
ments sides is interest income. In 1981, miscel- 
laneous income recorded a substantial $3.7 
billion deficit, an increase of $2.1 billion over the 
1980 deficit of $1.6 billion. Contributing to this 
large increase in the deficit were large short-term 
inflows of foreign capital, including bank borrow- 
ings in foreign markets to finance takeovers and 
other transactions, and record high interest rates. 


Travel 


Canada normally has a deficit on the travel 
account. The travel deficit in 1981 at $1.1 billion 
was similar to the deficit in 1980. The number of 
visitors from the U.S. increased during the year 
while the number from other countries dropped 
for the first time in four years, partially in 
response to the strengthening of the Canadian 
dollar relative to most European currencies and 
the weak real growth in most of the overseas 
OECD countries. The number of Canadians trav- 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Summary of External Trade, monthly, cat. 65-001. 
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Canada’s Balance of International Payments 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Balance of Payments, cat. 67-001. 
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Canadian Balance of International Payments 
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(1) includes net errors and omissions. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, quarterly, 
cat. 67-001. 
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elling both to the U.S. and overseas dropped 
somewhat in 1981 in response to the higher cost 
of fuel in the U.S., sharply increased air fares, the 
higher cost of services outside North America 
despite the strengthening of the dollar, and the 
continued downward pressure on real wages and 
income in Canada. 


Capital Account, Exchange Rate and 
Official International Reserves 


The principal features of financial transactions 
between Canadians and residents of other coun- 
tries in 1981 included: large outward capital 
movements associated with purchases of foreign- 
owned corporations, a record volume of new 
issues of Canadian securities abroad, and large 
scale short-term capital inflows through the bank- 
ing system. Against the U.S. dollar, the Canadian 
dollar traded at a lower average value in 1981 
than in 1980, but strengthened against most 
other major currencies. At year’s end, Canada’s 
official international reserves stood at U.S. $4.4 
billion, up U.S. $342 million over the year. 


Including net errors and omissions, which are 
believed to largely reflect unrecorded financial 
transactions, there was a net capital inflow of 
$7.8 billion in 1981. By way of comparison, net 
inflows of $6.6 billion and $0.4 billion were regis- 
tered in 1979 and 1980 respectively. 


At $1.3 billion, the net inflow of long-term capital 
was virtually unchanged from 1980. Underlying 
this relatively modest net inflow, however, were 
large inflows in the form of new issues of 
Canadian securities abroad and large outflows on 
direct investment account. The net direct invest- 
ment outflow amounted to $10.2 billion over the 
year. Acquisitions by Canadians of foreign- 
owned corporations in Canada and abroad 
played a major role in producing this outcome. 
Canadian purchases of the controlling interests of 
non-residents in firms in the oil and gas industry 
in Canada — which contributed to the realization 
of the Canadianization objectives of the National 
Energy Program — led to an outflow on direct 
investment account of about $6 billion. However, 
much of this was financed, either directly or 
indirectly, by borrowing abroad, with the 
Canadian chartered banks acting as important 
intermediaries between foreign lenders and 
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Canadian borrowers. While the composition of 
non-resident financial claims on Canada changed 
as a result of these transactions, the effect on the 
overall level of Canada’s external liabilities was 
limited. 


Canadian borrowers relied heavily on the bond 
market to raise funds in 1981. As the year pro- 
gressed, the margin by which Canadian long- 
term interest rates exceeded comparable rates in 
the U.S. widened. As a consequence capital 
inflows from net new security issues strengthened 
during the year. Placements abroad were particu- 
larly strong in the fall when long-term interest 
rates declined. For the year as a whole, net new 
issues of securities abroad resulted in an inflow of 
$10.8 billion. 


There was a large increase in the net inflow 
recorded on short-term capital account in 1981. 
The net inflow of $14.9 billion was well above the 
previous record inflow of $6.8 billion in 1979, 
which itself was large by historical standards. 
Short-term capital flows are typically dominated 
by flows associated with the foreign currency 
business of the chartered banks. These often 
largely reflect changes in claims between the 
Canadian head offices of the chartered banks 
and their branches and affiliates abroad. Foreign 
currency banking inflows were concentrated in 
the first half of the year. For the year as a whole, 
the change in the chartered banks’ net foreign 
currency position led to an inflow of $17.9 billion, 
more than accounting for the total inflow of short- 
term capital in 1981. A number of factors con- 
tributed to this phenomenon. A significant por- 
tion of the corporate takeover activity by Canadi- 
ans was financed by the chartered banks, who in 
turn raised funds abroad. With the introduction of 
a new Bank Act in December 1980, the banks 
were required to maintain reserves on booked-in- 
Canada foreign currency deposits of residents; a 
reduction in these of close to $5 billion followed 
in the first half of 1981. Short-term capital move- 
ments, which were offsetting to some degree, 
appear to have occurred, with increases in both 
the foreign currency deposits of Canadians 
booked abroad and the foreign currency deposits 
of non-residents, including the foreign branches 
of the Canadian banks, booked in Canada. 


Transactions in Canadian money market instru- 
ments led to a net inflow of $1.2 billion, up 
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Official Reserves and Exchange Rates 
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Source: Bank of Canada, Review, monthly and Department of Finance. 
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slightly from 1980. In 1981, the ‘‘errors and omis- 
sions’’ or balancing item was $8.4 billion, up 
more than fourfold from the previous year. 
Almost all items in the balance of payments are 
susceptible to measurement difficulties. It is gen- 
erally held that the net errors and omissions item 
primarily reflects unrecorded short-term capital 
transactions and until recently it was included in 
the short-term capital account of the official 
Canadian balance of payment statistics. Treating 
the residual item in this manner leads to a net 
short-term capital inflow of $6.5 billion in 1981. 


The Canadian dollar, in U.S. dollar terms, fol- 
lowed a V-shaped path in 1981, fluctuating 
downwards until mid-summer and upwards dur- 
ing the late summer and fall. It closed the year at 
U.S. $0.8435, up from $0.8377 at the end of 
1980, touching a low of $0.8031 (August 4) and 
a high of $0.8506 (November 30) en route. At 
U.S. $0.8340, the average noon rate of the dollar 
was down 2.5 per cent from 1980. Against most 
other major currencies, the dollar showed consid- 
erable strength; in terms of a trade-weighted 
index of average noon rates of Group-of-Ten cur- 
rencies, excluding the U.S. dollar, it was up by 
more than 11 per cent over 1980. 


Underlying the downward pressure on the 
Canadian dollar during 1981 were: cyclical 
developments in the international economy which 
weakened Canada’s balance on current account, 
corporate takeover activity, uncertainties related 
to energy pricing, and generally positive market 
sentiment toward the U.S. dollar, especially over 
the first seven months of the year. During the 
second half of July, the Canadian dollar came 
under sharp downward pressure, which con- 
tinued into early August. While short-term interest 
rates were strongly in Canada’s favour at the 
time, this was outweighed by other factors, 
among which were sizeable purchases of foreign 
exchange associated with corporate takeover 
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activity. On July 29, the Minister of Finance 
asked the chartered banks to limit lending in 
which the proceeds are converted to foreign cur- 
rency and used to finance acquisitions of foreign- 
owned corporate assets. Subsequently, corpo- 
rate takeover activity eased, there was a pick-up 
in new issues of Canadian securities abroad, an 
energy agreement between the Federal Govern- 
ment and Alberta was reached, and the dollar 
strengthened. 


Official operations in the foreign exchange mar- 
ket continued to be directed towards the mainte- 
nance of orderly trading conditions in 1981. On 
occasion, this entailed sizeable sales of foreign 
exchange (particularly during the summer when 
the dollar came under sharp downward pressure) 
and purchases (particularly late last fall) with 
resulting changes in the level of Canada’s official 
international reserve assets. Borrowings and 
repayments of foreign currency debt, incurred for 
reserve management purposes, were also factors 
in the changes in Canada’s reserve holdings dur- 
ing the year. Additionally, Canada’s reserves 
were affected by an allocation of Special Drawing 
Rights by the International Monetary Fund, gold 
sales, and valuation adjustments. The cumulative 
effect of these three factors increased the book 
value of reserves by U.S. $205 million. 


At the end of 1981, Canada’s international 
reserves stood at U.S. $4,371 million, up $342 
million from the end of 1980. Recourse to the 
standby credit line with the Canadian chartered 
banks was made during the year to replenish 
reserves; these drawings were subsequently 
repaid. For the year as a whole, net repayments 
of U.S. $900 million were made on the standby 
facilities with Canadian and foreign banks; there 
were no drawings outstanding at year-end. In 
November, a U.S. $300 million placement was 
made with the Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency; 
the proceeds were added to reserves. 


Appendix 


International Competitiveness 


The competitiveness of Canada’s products on 
foreign markets greatly influences the merchan- 
dise trade balance. Changes in the domestic cur- 
rency costs of producing goods in Canada rela- 
tive to other countries, together with fluctuations 
in the exchange rate, affect the ability of 
Canadian industry to compete on international 
markets and against imports at home. 


Table 7.7 compares increases in average hourly 
earnings, trend productivity and unit labour costs 
in manufacturing in Canada with its four major 
trading partners. Since the early 1970s, the 
increase in average hourly earnings in Canada 
has exceeded that in the U.S. by nearly 2.5 per- 


centage points on average per year. This gap 
was well in excess of a productivity differential in 
favour of Canada and contributed to the 
depreciation of the Canadian dollar. In U.S. dollar 
terms, unit labour costs in Canada grew faster 
than in the U.S. over the 1971-81 period as 
shown in the first panel of Table 7.7. However, 
over the same period, Canadian unit labour costs 
rose less rapidly than those of Japan, the U.K. 
and Germany. 


From the second panel of Table 7.7, it is appar- 
ent that a deterioration in domestic currency unit 
labour costs vis-a-vis those of the U.S. took place 
in Canada, Japan and the U.K. from 1971 to 
1981. The only exception was Germany. In U.S. 
dollar terms, unit labour costs in all four countries 
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(1) Weighted average of unit labour costs of competing countries relative to unit labour costs in Canada, the 


unit labour costs being expressed in U.S. dollars. 


Source: Department of Finance 


increased faster than in the U.S. From 1971 to 
1976, Canadian unit labour costs in U.S. dollar 
terms rose 26 per cent more rapidly, and in 
domestic currency terms 20 per cent more rap- 
idly, than those in the U.S. Domestic currency 
unit labour costs in Canada rose less rapidly than 
in the U.S. from 1978 to 1980. However, in 1981 
Canadian domestic currency unit labour costs 
again increased faster than in the U.S. Canadian 


declining in absolute terms in 1977 and 1978 due 
partly to the large depreciation of the Canadian 
dollar. 


While the first two panels of Table 7.7 contain a 
comparison of international unit labour costs, it is 
more useful to compare domestic unit labour 
costs with an appropriately weighted average of 
unit labour costs of Canada’s competitors. The 


unit labour costs in U.S. dollar terms increased 
less rapidly than in the U.S. from 1977 to 1981, 


third panel of Table 7.7 and Chart 7.4 compare 
Canadian unit labour costs with those of its 10 


Table 7.7 
International Comparison of Unit Labour Costs in Manufacturing 
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(Table 7.7 cont.) 


Changes in Canada’s International Competitiveness in Manufacturing 


Domestic U.S. dollar Domestic U.S. dollar 
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» BS, NC ee Os Reo ee Pe — 0.3 — 0.3 OY cs is ay aa ok eee —2.5 — 5.2 
if Sele aye emnre ten Cae Dames tn —2.9 — 3.0 SAS ey wee tee ery nies —3.7 — 0.3 
IG Oi eet ed cir 4 kA Pa ants — 1.5 = 1:5 1 Od Gt ce, seein Mor) des — 4.0 — 8.7 
ike NOE ea a i ae — 1.6 = 1.6 LOHG/t ae SO AR ee ty —2.4 6.7 
OBR werd te, — 1.1 — 17 197 Biy cae eres. operas ane.) 0.8 12.8 
OO ks aut £5 oot ehconnct — 0.4 —0.5 TOLORt Shee ene eee 0.4 230 
BS IEA DER 5 Rpt eve ea 1e2 — 1.8 12805 eee ee ee 0.4 0.0 
1OSNE Es See ht Rec ee — 1.9 —3.7 


Total Compound 
Change between 
1961 and 1970 


—6.2 — 4.3 


Total Compound 
Change between 
1971 and 1981 


— 12.8 6.4 


Note: For details on calculating the competitiveness index for the Canadian manufacturing industry, see the Economic Review, 
1980 or contact the Macro-Analysis Section of the Economic Analysis Division at the Department of Finance. Negative change 


equals loss in competitiveness, and vice versa. 
Source: Department of Finance. 


major trading partners on a multilateral trade- 
weighted basis. A negative change in Table 7.7 is 
indicative of a loss in competitiveness, and vice 
versa. 


Canada’s competitive position generally deteri- 
orated from 1965 to 1976, partly as a conse- 
quence of the increase in the value of the 
Canadian dollar and the relatively strong growth 
in Canada vis-a-vis the U.S., favouring a relatively 
faster increase in unit labour costs in Canada. 


Substantial gains in competitiveness were real- 
ized in 1977 and 1978 due to the significant 
depreciation of the Canadian dollar and the 
slower growth in domestic currency unit labour 
costs. The Canadian dollar fell 15.8 per cent 
against the U.S. dollar between 1976 and 1979. 
In 1981, the appreciation of the Canadian dollar 
relative to the European currencies, together with 
the faster growth in domestic wage costs relative 
to the U.S., led to the first decline in competitive- 
ness in trade in manufactured goods since 1976. 


ee 


8. The Government Sector 


This chapter examines the developments which 
took place in the government sector of the 
economy during 1981. The budget balance posi- 
tions, revenues and expenditures of the federal 
government, provincial-local-hospital sector, the 
Canada and Quebec Pension Plans and the total 
government sector are reviewed. Additional infor- 
mation on the governments’ financial require- 
ments, public debt and debt management is pro- 
vided. The analysis of the cyclically adjusted 
budget balance which was provided in previous 
issues of the Economic Review is updated.” 


Federal Government 


As shown in Table 8.1 the federal deficit on a 
national accounts basis declined by $3.2 billion in 
1981, compared to a $1.5 billion increase in 
1980. Much of the above-average increase in 
revenue resulted from the introduction of new 
energy taxes under the National Energy Program 
(NEP). Interest on the public debt accounted for 


Table 8.1 


a significant portion of the increase in federal 
government expenditure. 


Table 8.2 indicates that federal revenue, which is 
calculated in the national accounts with the 
petroleum compensation charge (PCC) treated 
on a gross basis, rose 27.8 per cent in 1981, 
compared with 15.2 per cent in 1980. More than 
85 per cent of this growth was due to indirect 
taxes and direct taxes on persons. Indirect taxes, 
including gross PCC revenues, grew 55.3 per 
cent to $18.8 billion in 1981 compared with a 
13.8-per-cent increase to $12.1 billion in 1980. 
Direct taxes On persons grew 24.0 per cent to 
$29.1 billion in 1981 compared to a 15.7-per- 
cent increase to $23.4 billion in 1980. A number 
of new energy taxes were responsible for much of 
the total increase in indirect taxes shown in Table 
8.2. The petroleum compensation charge intro- 
duced in October 1980 as part of the new 
blended pricing program is set to raise sufficient 
revenues to cover the cost of compensating refin- 


Federal Government Revenue, Expenditure and Net Position 


(National accounts basis ) 


Revenue 
(millions of (percentage 
dollars) change) 
ETE Soe i citee ne eee 29,978 31.4 
LEb aha: Bie ath ia Neo 31,703 5.8 
MLO peer cee, Soe 35,313 11.4 
ESI alienate ne casn 36,509 3.4 
ROO ter ee ct A 38,325 ea.) 
ES LES in Ree ten ener Oe 43,461 13.4 
OOO ee cater ate 50,076 SEZ 
RNa ere eres. 63,984 27.8 


Surplus or 
Expenditure deficit (— ) 
(millions of (percentage (millions of 
dollars) change) dollars) 
28,869 28.8 1,109 
35,508 23.0 — 3,805 
38,704 9.0 — 3,391 
43,812 Tee — 7,303 
48,979 MR! — 10,654 
52;074 TEES) — 9,213 
607773 15.4 — 10,697 
71,488 LEG — 7,504 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 


(1) Unless otherwise stated, the information in this chapter is based on national accounts calendar year data. 


Table 8.2 
Federal Government Revenue 
(National accounts basis ) 


1980 1981 
(millions of (percentage (millions of (percentage 
dollars) change) dollars) change) 
Direct taxes—persons 
Personal income taxé$ ................6.. 19,138 Whee 23,005 20.2 
Employer/employee contributions 
to government pension funds...... args) 5:6 1,358 1532 
Employer/employee contributions 
to unemployment insurance ........ OAAT 11.4 4,702 50.9 
POLal Gress th parece met onerns 23,434 jeer 29,065 24.0 
Direct taxes—corporations 
Corporate income taxes ................. 8,002 16.2 7,632 —4.6 
Petroleum and gas revenue tax...... 0 n.a. 992 n.a. 
TOLalee sco. crea eras asseerea eer 8,002 Toe 8,624 7.8 
Non-residentitaxs firt;.a: Oe t..tees 995 32.0 13,0 Ad6 
Indirect taxes 
Sales and other excise taxes .......... Di lo2 12.6 6.775 rats: 
Oilexport- chargers... Me 850 18.4 SWS 14.7 
GUSTOMS, CUHES 9 yore comes mcneens, ee 3,124 Shri 3,485 11.6 
EXCISE .GUTIESa me ieee eae ce eee 984 9.6 eA 19.0 
Gasoline: CxciSe tax. .ci.ceecsanneenacses 441 3.0 448 1.6 
Petroleum compensation charges.. 766 140.9 4,265 456.8 
Natural gas and gas liquids tax ...... 0 n.a. 845 n.a. 
Canadian ownership charge............ 0 n.a. 630 n.a. 
SD [inte pA aa ni Pane ee Rn Pa ae 234 19.4 264 12.8 
PCa Gr tases, conta Onan tome me atone AS 1328 18,838 5orc 
InVeStMent INCOMG Aye. e eee te, 4,718 12.4 5.401 14.5 
Otherrevenuvele” ote ee 796 Wega 946 18.8 
Tota lrevenuens acc eh cet. ck cater nant 50,076 ier 63,984 27.8 


(1) Other indirect taxes include the airport tax, western grain stabilization levy and miscellaneous indirect taxes. 
(2) Other revenue includes other transfers from persons and capital consumption allowances. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 


ers using imported oil and domestic oil qualifying charge and the natural gas and gas liquids tax, 
for the new oil reference price. The charge two other energy-related taxes, accounted for 
replaces the tormer Syncrude levy. PCC revenue $1.5 billion of new revenue in 1981. Revenue 
in 1981 was $3.5 billion higher than Syncrude from the sales tax and other excise taxes and 
levy revenue in 1980. The Canadian ownership duties, which are mostly ad valorem, grew 
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Table 8.3 
Federal Government Expenditure 
(National accounts basis ) 


Final demand expenditure 
Current goods and services 
Wages and salaries .............. 
UNG er itr terete cca ens ees, 


Transfers to persons 
Family allowances. ................... 
OAS/GIS benefits .......0.0..000... 
Unemployment insurance 
DeneTIiShe 4. area he 
(GLE vod fie WALL she Bee Ate ee eo 


Subsidies 
Petroleum compensation 
WAVIMGRNS tel en tet des tcc. chen 
UCU aunt ta Ad etn e cesses 


Capitalassistance G.t..0 4.0.08 Mis 
Transfers to non-residents............ 
Interest on the public debt .......... 


Transfers to other levels of 

government 
Canada Assistance Plan .......... 
iscalarranQeimeniss cic... soa. 
Established Programs 

Pilots tates | (le beataae eevee nemeeeen eee 
Extended health care................ 
ROI. ned Rates at Oita 


(millions of 
dollars) 


8,321 
5,386 
13,707 


1,014 
14,721 


EeAz 
7,020 


4,424 
3,318 
16,574 


3,925 
1,561 


5,486 
707 
804 

9,653 


Woe dy 
3,756 


4,960 
635 
1,650 


12,828 
60,773 


(percentage 
change) 


7.4 
Vel 
1.5 


4198 
(bess) 


6.8 
15.4 
She) 
16.6 
13.1 


174.5 
— 12.8 


70.4 
29.5 

6.3 
19.5 


difee 
18.2 


OF, 
6.2 
10.5 


oe 
15.4 


(millions of 
dollars) 


9,839 
6,461 
16,300 


1,044 
17,344 


1,958 
8,213 


4,862 
3,810 
18,843 


4,264 
2,009 


6,273 
761 
857 

13,350 


2,223 
4,154 


5,194 
704 
1,785 


14,060 
71.488 


(percentage 
change) 


18.2 
20.0 
13:4 


3.0 
a aes: 


aa 
17.0 
9.9 
14.8 
13:7 


8.6 
vhs) Wf 


14.3 
7.6 
6.6 

38.3 


2 Nei, 
10.6 


4.7 
10:9 
8.2 
9.6 
17.6 


() Other goods and services include expenditure on currently produced goods and services, capital consumption allowances and 


capital expenditure for defence. 


2) Other transfers to persons include veterans’ pensions and allowances, government pensions and transfers to native groups. 
(3) Other subsidies include payments to the C.B.C., transportation subsidies and agricultural subsidies. 


(4) Other transfers to other levels of government include grants to municipalities and territories in lieu of taxes, DREE grants to the 


provinces and bilingualism grants. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 


broadly in line with nominal gross national expen- 
ditures (GNE) at 16.0 per cent to reach $11.4 bil- 
lion in 1981. The specific excise tax on gasoline 
grew 1.6 per cent to $448 million in 1981. 


Most of the increase in direct taxes on persons 
was due to personal income taxes, which grew 
20.2 per cent to $23.0 billion in 1981. This 
resulted in part from an increase in the growth 
rate in nominal personal income from 12.2 per 
cent in 1980 to 16.6 per cent in 1981. The posi- 
tive difference between the growth of income per 
tax-filer and the 9.8-per-cent indexation factor in 
1981 was another important influence. The large 
$1.6 billion increase in employer/employee con- 
tributions to the unemployment insurance fund 
raised its rate of growth from 11.4 per cent in 
1980 to 50.9 per cent in 1981. This result was 
due to a 33.3-per-cent increase in the contribu- 
tion rates to $1.80 (employees) and $2.52 
(employers) per $100 of weekly insurable earn- 
ings, an 8.6-per-cent increase in maximum insur- 
able earnings, and an increase in the insured 
population. 


The growth in direct taxes on corporations is due 
entirely to the $1 billion in new revenue from the 
petroleum and gas revenue tax (PGRT). Corpo- 
rate profits on a national accounts basis fell 8.9 
per cent in 1981 compared to a 7-per-cent 
increase in 1980 and, as a result, corporate 
income tax liabilities excluding the PGRT 
decreased 4.6 per cent in 1981 compared toa 
16-per-cent increase in 1980. Higher interest 
rates were largely responsible for the 14.5-per- 
cent increase in federal government investment 
income. 


As shown in Table 8.3, total federal expenditure 
on a national accounts basis increased 17.6 per 
cent in 1981 to $71.5 billion, up $10.7 billion 
from 1980. While the growth rates of transfers to 
other levels of government and to persons 
remained fairly stable, a slowing in the growth 
rates of subsidies and capital assistance was off- 
set by substantial increases in the growth rates of 
final demand expenditures and interest on the 
public debt. With higher interest rates and a 
larger amount of outstanding debt, interest pay- 
ments on the public debt grew 38.3 per cent to 
$13.4 billion in 1981. This $3.7 billion increase in 
interest payments accounted for 34.5 per cent of 
the increase in total government expenditure. 
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Transfer payments to persons increased 13.7 per 
cent to $18.8 billion in 1981. More than half of 
this growth was due to increases in old age secu- 
rity benefits, guaranteed income supplements, 
and spouses’ allowances. Expenditures for these 
benefits increase automatically because these 
programs are indexed quarterly to increases in 
the CPI. In addition, the number of recipients of 
the guaranteed income supplement grew quite 
rapidly in 1981 — the first full year of payments 
since the $35 per month enrichment of this ben- 
efit effective July 1, 1980. 


Transfer payments to other levels of government 
increased 9.6 per cent to $14.1 billion in 1981. 
Approximately one-third of this increase can be 
attributed to the Canada Assistance Plan, which 
reflected higher program costs and increased 
case loads of welfare programs. 


Final demand expenditures on goods and ser- 
vices increased at a high 17.8-per-cent rate to 
$17.3 billion in 1981, after a low 7.5-per-cent 
increase in 1980. Special factors relating to the 
timing of certain transactions, including salary 
payments, appear to have influenced the 1981 
growth rate. In order for Statistics Canada to 
conduct the 1981 census, person-year require- 
ments for 1981 were temporarily raised by over 
1,000 person-years. Excluding the census, 
authorized person-year growth in fiscal year 
1981/82 was set at 0.6 per cent, compared to a 
1.8-per-cent decline in 1980/81. In 1981 the 
government transferred its uranium stockpile to 
Eldorado Nuclear Limited, a federal Crown cor- 
poration, in exchange for equity. In the national 
accounts this transaction was treated as a 
decrease in the government inventory portion of 
gross capital formation and as an increase in 
business inventory, because Eldorado Nuclear 
Limited is included in the corporate sector. As a 
result of this transaction federal government 
gross capital formation registered only a small 
increase in 1981. 


Table 8.4 extends the national accounts balance 
to include loans and other transactions, and thus 
to arrive at the financial requirements of the fed- 

eral government. The “‘loans and other transac- 

tions’’ category includes loans to financial inter- 

mediary Crown corporations and other agencies 
which are not considered part of the federal gov- 
ernment in the national accounts. 


Table 8.4 
Federal Government Financial Transactions‘’) 
(Extended national accounts presentation ) 


1980 1981 


Deficit (national accounts basis) 
Loans and other transactions 


iL Ganseiavesimentsanc maGVanGesni 2: Gres ole ee dacc eee 
Casha enSUSCaCOTUAIS rey, Were Fe ht ee yo eccconcc cael he 


Other transactions 
Net source or requirement (— ) 


Financial requirements 
(excluding foreign exchange transactions) 
Foreign exchange transactions®) 


Total financial requirements 


Ie PANGS ANC Sl IMO ATANIGE i eta een Maen Bet Oo cs caches pine a eee 


Level of cash balances at end of period 


nimalure a GdOMESTIC. GEDE MaANSACHOMSascuh <setieng-ocs-s0cevereeesconnecedtucatens 


(millions of dollars) 


— 10,697 — 7,504 
— 894 — 1,043 

— 558 409 
1,037 915 

— 415 281 

— 11,112 — 7,223 
758 — 1,345 

— 10,354 — 8,568 
11,988 12,078 
1,634 3,510 
4,150 7,660 


“ The national income and expenditure accounts balances are subject to revision, and the loans and other transactions series are 
derived from unaudited monthly data. Any imprecision in these items would also affect the residually determined cash versus 


accruals series. 


(2)|n arriving at the national accounts surplus or deficit, certains items such as corporate income tax liabilities and the oil export 
charge are calculated on an accrual basis. This adjustment is required to convert the transactions to a cash basis. 


(9) Source or requirement (— ). 
Source: Department of Finance. 


Financial requirements (excluding foreign 
exchange transactions) exceeded the national 
accounts deficit by $415 million in 1980, but 
were $281 million less than the 1981 deficit. 
Requirements for loans, investments and 
advances were $149 million higher in 1981 while 
the ‘‘cash versus accruals’’ category provided a 
$409 million source of funds, as compared to a 
$558 million requirement in 1980. Other transac- 
tions in 1981 provided $915 million, or $122 mil- 
lion below the 1980 source of $1,037 million. 
Within ‘‘other transactions’’, there was a $182 
million additional source from the provincial tax 
collection account, a deposit and trust account 
which is credited with estimated provincial 
income tax collections and from which payments 
are made to the provinces participating in the tax 
collection agreements. However, this was more 
than offset by a $25 million reduction in the CPP 


a 


account, net of investment in provincial securi- 
ties, and a $279 million additional requirement for 
other assets and liabilities due to timing adjust- 
ments. 


The unmatured debt transactions do not include 
foreign currency borrowings. Such borrowings 
are recorded in foreign exchange transactions 
and influence the government’s Canadian dollar 
cash balances only to the extent that such funds 
are used to purchase Canadian currency in the 
exchange market. 


Debt Management 


In 1981 a relatively large debt program was car- 
ried out by the federal government. The Govern- 
ment of Canada raised $12.1 billion net new 


funds in domestic markets in 1981 which 
increased outstanding Government of Canada 
direct and guaranteed securities from $77.1 bil- 
lion at the end of 1980 to $89.2 billion at the end 
of 1981. Marketable bond issues accounted for 
$4.3 billion of total net new funds raised in 
domestic markets and Canada Savings Bonds 
accounted for the remaining $8 billion. On bal- 
ance, no new funds were raised in domestic mar- 
kets through the issue of Treasury bills. The total 
amount borrowed exceeded both the $11.4 bil- 
lion total for 1980 and the $7.6 billion raised in 
1979. 


With respect to Canadian dollar debt up until 
November 1981, the proportion of Treasury bills 
and marketable bonds outstanding had been 
increasing steadily while the proportion of 
Canada Savings Bonds (CSBs) had been 
decreasing. These developments reflected the 
government’s policy since early 1975 of reducing 
its dependence on CSBs as a source of new bor- 
rowed funds in order to reduce the proportion of 
CSBs in the debt structure and encourage an 
increase in holdings of marketable Government 
of Canada debt by the non-bank investing public. 
As a result of this policy, the proportion of CSBs 
to the total Canadian dollar debt had fallen from 
36.4 per cent at the end of 1977 to 22.7 per cent 


Table 8.5 

Outstanding Government of Canada 
Direct and Guaranteed Securities‘") 
(Denominated in Canadian dollars ) 


December 31, 1979 


(billions of 
dollars) (per cent) 
Treasury DIS: 2 heen ar ea 23.2 
Marketable bonds .......... 31.5 47.9 
Canada Savings Bonds.. 18.9 28.8 
OLA ee acts ee cit ke tes ce boo 100.0 


at December 31, 1980. In 1981, following two 
years of quite large net CSB redemptions, it was 
decided to use CSBs as a source of new funds. 
The CSB campaign raised more funds than 
anticipated because market interest rates began 
to decline unexpectedly after the first-year rate 
on the 1981/82 series was fixed at 19.5 per cent, 
which was in line with other interest rates at that 
time. As a result, the proportion of CSBs out- 
standing in total domestic Government of 
Canada direct and guaranteed securities in- 
creased to 28.7 per cent by the end of 1981, 
about the same proportion as at the end of 1979. 
CSBs as a proportion of non-bank general public 
holdings of Canada debt rose from 35.1 per cent 
in 1980 to 41.7 per cent in 1981, following six 
years of decline since their 1974 peak of 74.0 per 
cent (Table 8.6). 


The $4.3 billion in new funds realized in 1981 
through the issue of domestic marketable bonds 
was markedly lower than the $7.2 billion raised in 
1980 as the very large net CSB sales limited the 
need to raise new funds through marketable 
bond issues. Despite an often unsettled bond 
market and volatile prices, Canada bond issues 
were generally well received throughout the year. 
This was primarily owing to the large amount of 
funds available for investment and the flexibility 


December 31, 1980 December 31, 1981 


(billions of (billions of 
dollars) (per cent) dollars) (per cent) 
PLOW T: 26.9 PAD | Zone 
Sts af! 50.2 43.0 48.2 
17.6 22.8 2 Ore Zou 
tial 100.0 89.2 100.0 


Note: Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


) These numbers include direct and guaranteed securities and are obtained from the Bank of Canada Review. Consequently, they 
may differ from the numbers in Table 8.4 which are obtained from the Statement of Financial Operations and which are net of the 


government’s own holdings. 
Source: Department of Finance. 


Table 8.6 
Non-Bank General Public Holdings of 


Government of Canada Direct and Guaranteed Securities 


(Denominated in Canadian dollars) 


December 31, 1979 


December 31, 1980 December 31, 1981 


(billions of (per 

dollars) cent) 

PLEASURYIDINS 5 ae es) Hee 4.0 9.8 
Marketable bonds .......... 18.1 44.1 
Canada Savings Bonds... 18.9 46.1 
OLE tie Oe aN eta aien 41.0 100.0 


(billions of (per (billions of (per 
dollars) cent) dollars) cent) 
7.6 15.4 6.8 Adee 
25.0 49.8 29.0 47.2 
18 35.1 25,6 41.7 
50.2 100.0 61.4 100.0 


SSS SSS eee Ee ee eee ee) eee oe ee Oe 


Source: Department of Finance. 


of the government’s debt program. Investors 
continued to direct their funds towards extendible 
bonds in the volatile interest rate environment, 
limiting their investment in the long-term bond 
market. 


The marketable bond program consisted of eight 
issues in total, one fewer than in each of the pre- 
vious two years. However only 24.0 per cent of 
the bonds issued in 1981 had a term to maturity 
in excess of 10 years. This compares with 34.0 
per cent in 1980 and 60 per cent in 1979. 
Extendible bonds were the dominant form of 
bonds issued during 1981, constituting just over 
$4 billion or 61.0 per cent of total marketable 
Canada bonds issued. The extendible issues had 
an initial maturity of 3% to five years and are 
exchangeable, at the option of the holder, for 
bonds bearing the same interest coupon and 
maturing five or seven years later. 


No net new funds were raised through the issue 
of Treasury bills in 1981, in sharp contrast to the 
increased emphasis on this debt instrument in 
recent years. This development reflects the 
impact of the CSBs on the debt program as the 
amount of Treasury bills outstanding was built up 
in the previous two fiscal years to meet CSB 
redemptions, whereas in 1981 they were not built 
up as a result of the very large net CSB sales in 
the fall of 1981. The shift in emphasis away from 
Treasury bills illustrates the more flexible features 
of the debt program and is highlighted by the fact 
that during the final quarter of 1981 total Trea- 
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sury bills maturing exceeded new issues of such 
bills by almost $2.2 billion. This development also 
illustrates the adaptability of the debt program to 
changing market conditions. 


The non-bank general public continued to play 
an increasingly significant part in the govern- 
ment’s debt financing, increasing its holdings of 
Government of Canada debt by $11.2 billion in 
1981, compared to $9.2 billion and $5.9 billion in 
1980 and 1979 respectively. This sector’s hold- 
ings of CSBs rose sharply in 1981, in contrast to 
the decline of recent years, as investors 
responded to the attractive rate of return offered 
on these bonds. Thus the general public pur- 
chased, on balance, $8 billion of CSBs. In con- 
trast, the general public acquired, on balance, 
only $3.2 billion of marketable Government of 
Canada securities, or 74.0 per cent of the total 
offered in 1981 compared to 83.0 per cent in 
1980. 


As a result of the CSB campaign in 1981 gross 
sales of about $12.8 billion were realized, up 
sharply over the $3.2 billion produced in the 
1980 campaign. Net sales during the campaign 
period, after allowance for redemptions of out- 
standing issues, amounted to $11.5 billion com- 
pared to $1.5 billion in 1980. The terms of the 
CSBs announced on September 11, 1981 offered 
a rate of 19.5 per cent in the first year and a mini- 
mum rate of 10.5 per cent in each of the remain- 
ing six years. 


The government undertook one foreign currency 
loan in the bond markets in 1981. In November it 
borrowed U.S. $300 million through a private 
placement with the Saudi Arabian Monetary 
Agency. The offering consisted of a single 
maturity of 5-year 16.25-per-cent (semi-annual) 
bonds dated November 3, 1981 and due Novem- 
ber 3, 1986. There were also several drawings 
made in 1981 on the standby credit facility with 
Canadian banks, to bolster foreign exchange 
reserves. In February, a drawing of U.S. $300 mil- 
lion was made on this facility and an equal and 
offsetting repayment under the standby credit 
facility with U.S. and other foreign banks was 
effected. In May, July and August the govern- 
ment drew down U.S. $300 million, U.S. $700 
million and U.S. $500 million respectively on its 
$3.5 billion standby credit facility with the char- 
tered banks. By year-end all of these loans had 
been repaid. No drawings were outstanding 
under the facility with U.S. and other foreign 
banks. 


The reference tables provide details of new issues 
and retirements of Government of Canada mar- 


Table 8.7 


ketable debt in 1981 and changes in marketable 
securities and CSBs outstanding. 


While the borrowing requirements discussed 
above were on a calendar year basis, data on 
public debt are shown in the public accounts on 
a fiscal year basis. Federal government domestic 
unmatured debt transactions and foreign borrow- 
ings increased total unmatured debt outstanding 
by $5.4 billion in 1979/80 and $11.1 billion in 
1980/81 as indicated in the reference tables. As 
a percentage of GNP, total unmatured debt out- 
standing increased from 25.6 per cent in 
1979/80 to 26.3 per cent in 1980/81 in part asa 
result of an increase in cash balances and a sub- 
stantial net requirement for funds from foreign 
exchange transactions. Net debt increased from 
23.9 per cent of GNP in 1979/80 to 24.8 per 
cent in 1980/81. Net debt charges (gross public 
debt charges less return on investment) 
increased from 2.0 per cent of GNP in 1979/80 
to 2.3 per cent in 1980/81 while gross debt 
charges increased from 3.3 per cent of GNP to 
3.7 per cent over the same time period. 


Provincial-Local Government (Including Hospitals ) 


Revenue, Expenditure and Net Position 
(National accounts basis ) 


Balance 
All Sask., Alta. Other 
Revenue Expenditure provinces andB.C. provinces") 
(millions (millions (millions (millions (millions 
of (percentage of (percentage of of of 
dollars) change) dollars) change) dollars) dollars) dollars) 
AO cue, ere 26,420 14.4 27,024 13.1 — 604 298 — 902 
ES gC: Mae eee 32,630 23.5 S2 tho Zyl — 85 199 — 884 
REY fo artamserne 37,426 14.7 39,673 21.3 — 2,247 377 — 2,624 
ARENA CIM Ramer aos 2 43,423 16.0 45,437 14.5 — 2,014 935 — 2,949 
1 ko hy Sake eee 51102 WAY? 51,042 12.3 60 1,886 — 1,826 
NOG sen eaa5, 57,886 13.3 56,635 eC 1,251 3,003 — 1,752 
IVES Bae 64,221 10.9 63,392 10.2 1,829 Syen0 — 1,406 
19C0 Re aie. Fi,829 ei: TO AAT 12.4 TZ 3,853 — 2,141 
WSS deen: 80,801 12:5 78,743 12.3 2,058 3.000 — 2,147 


() Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 
annual, cat. 13-213; and Department of Finance. 
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13-001, and Provincial Economic Accounts, 


Provincial and Local Governments trend to larger surpluses which had been inter- 
rupted in 1980. This sector’s total revenue 


The surplus of the provincial-local government increased 12.5 per cent in 1981, arate 0.7 of a 
sector including hospitals increased 20.2 per cent percentage point above that of 1980 (Table 8.8). 
to slightly more than $2 billion in 1981, ona Discretionary tax increases, with an impact of 
national accounts basis. Thus, as shown in Table over $1 billion in 1981, contributed to the faster 
8.7, there was a resumption of the half-decade rate of growth of revenues. The growth rate of 
Table 8.8 


Provincial-Local Government (Including Hospitals ) Revenue 
(National accounts basis ) 


1980 1981 
(millions (millions 
of (percentage of (percentage 
dollars) change) dollars) change) 

Direct taxes—persons 

Personal income tax.................. 12,989 14.5 15;672 Par Fi 

ine eNe ee ee es 2,402 9.4 2,618 9.0 

OTOL, a icant A ey thet ise Bees 15,391 ASa/, 18,290 18.8 
Direct taxes—corporations.......... 3,606 14.8 3,413 — 5.4 
Indirect taxes 

Retlailsales taxeunutsescortut2 6,104 8.6 7,060 157 

Casolinetaximont © i6 wih... 1,878 8.4 Lets 21.0 

BObaccO taxes weirs. sep cess tec: Chas 9.1 858 19.7 

OCal DIOPENY TAX iiccctseccsscrc ses 9,359 10.3 10,384 1120 

(GUN fhe) Oe bode Cae eA ee 5,945 10.5 6,67 1 Wee 

NOL PIS Ra RRS Pt 24,003 9.7 27,246 13:5 
Investment income 

Natural resource royalties®...... 5,543 18.9 5/653 2.0 

SULTS Re, ek ne a ee ee 4,296 14.0 aetad 19.4 

CLE | Sa Ce Sa 9,839 16.7 10,783 9.6 
Other own-source revenue .......... 6,162 12.4 7,009 Ve? 
Total own-source revenue. ............ 59,001 5 Pats) 66,741 13.1 
Federal cash transfers .................. 12,828 9:1 14,060 9:6 
MOtal WEVENUC. cx... be wdc 71,829 pee: 80,801 125 


‘) Other direct taxes on persons include: estate taxes, public service pension contributions and employer and employee workmen’s 
compensation contributions. 

(2) Other indirect taxes include: motor vehicle licences, profits of provincial liquor boards, amusement taxes, licences, fees and 
permits, interest and tax penalties and miscellaneous indirect taxes. 

‘3) Includes remittances from the British Columbia Petroleum Corporation. 

(4) Other investment income includes: interest earnings on government held financial assets, imputed banking services and remitted 
profits from Crown corporations other than the British Columbia Petroleum Corporation. 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 
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expenditures declined 0.1 of a percentage point 
to 12.3 per cent in 1981, returning to below the 
rate of growth of nominal GNP (Table 8.9). The 
trend towards a larger surplus in the western 
provinces of British Columbia, Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan continued, as the surplus for this 
region rose slightly to nearly $4.0 billion in 1981. 
In the other provinces from Manitoba to New- 
foundland the national accounts deficits 
remained constant at about $2.1 billion in 1981. 


Total provincial-local government revenues from 
their own sources grew 13.1 per cent in 1981. If 
investment income revenues and the change in 
revenues resulting from provincial tax measures 
were excluded, the rate of growth of own-source 
revenues would have been 11.8 per cent, a rate 
somewhat below the 13.3-per-cent growth in 
nominal GNP in 1981. Above-average growth 
rates for direct taxes on persons, retail sales 
taxes, gasoline taxes, tobacco taxes and interest 
earnings were offset by below-average growth 


Table 8.9 


rates for corporate income taxes, natural 
resource royalties and local property taxes. 


Direct taxes on persons increased 18.8 per cent 
in 1981 compared to 13.7 per cent in 1980. 
While the slower growth in 1980 reflected some 
discretionary cuts in personal income taxes, the 
stronger growth in 1981 reflected a discretionary 
rate increase in Ontario and a doubling of the 
employer contribution rate to the payroll tax for 
health services in Quebec. In addition, taxable 
personal incomes grew relatively strongly in 
1981. The slowdown in economic activity in the 
last few months of 1981 was reflected in a reduc- 
tion in corporate profits of 8.9 per cent in 1981. 
The decline in corporate profits together with 
some minor discretionary reductions in corporate 
taxes caused direct corporate tax revenues to fall 
5.4 per cent in 1981. 


The higher growth rate of indirect taxes in 1981 
(13.5 per cent compared to 9.7 per cent in 1980) 


Provincial-Local Government (Including Hospitals ) Expenditure 


(National accounts basis ) 


(millions 
of 
dollars) 
Final demand expenditure 

Current goods and services 
Wages and salaries .............. 32,633 
THINS Ue er nee eee rea eee 11,486 
iQ sus ose cee eee oe rs. 44,119 
Gross capital formation ............ 7,070 
TotalifinaltGemand’ seiko... 5. 51,189 
TranstersS tO POrSONS Wine ccentincspess MARE y, 
Subsidies and capital assistance 13695 
Interest on the public debt .......... 6,066 
Ola eX PCHOGNUNGT mc certee fascia (ODL? 


1980 1981 
(millions 
(percentage of (percentage 
change) dollars) change) 
14.5 36,808 12.8 
Go 12,964 12.9 
WAGE 49,772 12.8 
8.0 7,887 ile6 
12.0 57,659 12.6 
16.4 12,097 S33 
5.6 1,827 7.8 
10.4 7,160 18.0 
12.4 78,743 12.3 


(1) Other current expenditures on goods and services include medicare, depreciation and miscellaneous expenditures. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 


can be attributed to increases in tax bases and 
some discretionary indirect tax measures intro- 
duced in 1981. In British Columbia the retail sales 
tax rate was increased from 4 to 6 per cent. Dur- 
ing the year Newfoundland, New Brunswick, 
Ontario and British Columbia shifted from spe- 
cific to ad valorem motive fuel taxation, and Que- 
bec increased its tax rate on fuel from 20 to 40 
per cent. As a result, gasoline tax revenues grew 
21.0 per cent in 1981 compared to 8.4 per cent 
in 1980. The shift to taxing cigarettes on an ad 
valorem basis in Newfoundland, New Brunswick, 
Ontario and British Columbia, combined with 
other discretionary tax increases on alcohol and 
tobacco, raised such revenues by nearly $100 
million in 1981. 


The growth rate of natural resource royalties was 
significantly lower in 1981. The Alberta oil cut- 
backs in the months prior to the federal-provin- 
cial energy agreements, combined with lower oil 
production in Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia, lower domestic demand for natural 
gas, and a decrease in natural gas exports, were 
all important in explaining this development. For 
the year as a whole, these factors more than off- 
set the impact of the federal-provincial oil and 
gas pricing and revenue-sharing agreements, 
which yielded about $110 million in extra reve- 
nues to the three main producing provinces. 


The growth rate of provincial-local government 
expenditures returned to below that of nominal 
GNP in 1981. Table 8.9 records the components 
of this expenditure growth. Despite lower budget- 
ary and non-budgetary requirements, higher bor- 
rowing combined with markedly higher interest 
rates raised the rate of growth of interest pay- 
ments on public debt to 18.0 per cent. Such pay- 
ments were $7.2 billion in 1981. Government sec- 
tor wages and salaries grew 12.8 per cent in 
1981, down slightly from 14.5 per cent in 1980. 
While employment grew slightly faster than that 
of the national economy, average provincial-local 
government wage rates grew slightly slower than 
those for the economy as a whole. Total employ- 
ment in the areas of public administration, educa- 
tion, hospitals and welfare rose 3.3 per cent in 
the first seven months of 1981 from the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year. Contrasted 
to expansions in employment in hospitals and 
welfare of 8.7 per cent and in education of 2.6 
per cent, employment in public administration 
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declined 3.4 per cent in 1981. As a result of 
relatively high levels of economic activity and 
in-migration, the growth rate of employment in 
the provincial-local hospital sector in British 
Columbia, Alberta and Saskatchewan was 6.3 
per cent compared to 2.3 per cent for the rest of 
Canada. The 11.6-per-cent rate of growth of 
capital formation in the provincial-local govern- 
ment sector primarily reflected above-average 
investment in equipment, schools, and provincial 
and municipal building in western Canada. At the 
same time, investment expenditures were some- 
what constrained by high interest rates and an 
uncertain environment, which on occasion inter- 
rupted borrowing programs. 


Borrowing requirements of the provincial-local 
government sector amounted to $11.3 billion or 
3.9 per cent of nominal GNP in 1980. The ratio of 
borrowing requirements to GNP had peaked at 
7.1 per cent in the middle of the 1970s and 
declined to 3.5 per cent in 1979. As shown in 
Table 8.10, the first three quarters of 1981 saw 
an increase in borrowing requirements of more 
than $2 billion, a 0.4-percentage-point increase 
in the ratio of borrowing requirements to GNP 
over the corresponding period a year earlier. 


Within the government sector, relatively stable 
net budgetary positions combined with a 
decrease in net new illiquid financial assets and a 
substantial increase in cash balances, left direct 
borrowing requirements $1.7 billion higher in the 
first three quarters of 1981 than in the corre- 
sponding period in 1980. Borrowing by govern- 
ment-owned enterprises for capital formation and 
cash balances was $0.7 billion higher for the first 
three quarters of 1981 than in the corresponding 
period of 1980. Together, government direct and 
guaranteed enterprise financing requirements fell 
$0.8 billion to $6.2 billion in the provincial-local 
sector, while net new cash balances rose $3. 1 
billion in the first three quarters of 1981. Asa 
percentage of GNP, internally-generated enter- 
prise funds fell 0.1 of a percentage point in the 
first three quarters of 1981 compared to the 
same period in 1980. While total net borrowing 
increased by $2.2 billion in the first three quarters 
of 1981 to $9.8 billion, bond borrowing in foreign 
markets increased by $2.5 billion to a level of 
$2.7 billion over the same period. Net new hold- 
ings of bonds by the Canada and Quebec Pen- 
sion Plans and provincial and local governments 


Table 8.10 

Provincial-Local Government (Including Hospitals ) and Enterprise 
Borrowing Requirements and Financing‘’) 

(Financial flow accounts basis ) 


Jan.-Sept. Jan.-Sept. 
1980 1980 1981 1980 91980?" "19811 
(millions of dollars) (percentage of GNP) 
Requirements (— ) 
Government 
Budgetary surplus or deficit (— ) ...... ‘et Aalps 1,596 oro 0.6 On 0.6 
Net new non-cash financial assets .... —8,199 —4506 — 3,430 —2.8 —2.1 —1.4 
Increases in cash balances (— )........ ite, = (O260 Bs" 760 0.0 —05 —1.5 
Direct borrowing requirements .............. —6,375 —3,936 —5,620 —22 -—-18 —-2.3 
Enterprise 
Internally generated funds .................. 2,/64 2,070 2,096 EO, 1.0 0.9 
CapilakOnnatlotin secs. entree, —8,179 —6,136 —6,440 —28 —-2.9 -—2.6 
Increases in cash balances (— ) ........ — 30 — 335 —727 O,O8* 02? = Og 
EhitenDisSe DOMOWMNOG=: cc cur.u eae —5,445 —4,401 —5,071 —-19 -21 —2.1 
Net borrowing 
Domestic 
Bank and other short term® .............. 1,631 734 897 0.6 0.3 0.4 
Other (excluding claims on 
associated enterprises) ...........00..... — 91 — 123 573 0.0 —0.1 0.2 
Bondsiby holden chan aba ee G7 51 7,024 8,312 3.4 3.3 3.4 
Persons and unincorporated 
DUSINOSS IG, oss. Meee ee ae 883 W122 — 325 0.3 0.5 —0.1 
Provincial and local governments.. S174 S55 ra G Fils) il S31 0.9 1.0 
Canada Pension Plan...................... 1,901 15536 1,745 0.7 Oss 0.7 
Caisse de depots and other 
provincial government 
ISTMIOM SE ee tety ts ee 1,019 679 588 0.4 Ore OF2 
Insurance, pensions and other 
CanaGiarigncs. Wee... 2,189 1,603 232 0.8 0.7 0.5 
PRESHOL WON ern sa south sacmaamh 588 229 2,697 0.2 On ‘Teal 
Totalinetiborrowing@ aes fee W291 7,635 9,782 3.9 3.6 4.0 


“) Since complete data for 1981 will not be available until after the Review is published, this table provides information for 1980 
and, for comparison purposes, the data for the first nine months of 1980 and 1981. 

) Consists of all domestic and foreign-pay loans, trade payables, finance, and other short-term paper. 

‘8) The total of government and enterprise requirements exceeds total net borrowing because the former includes claims on 
associated enterprises. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-002, and National Income and Expenditure Accounts, 

quarierly, cat. 13-001. 
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themselves remained stable relative to GNP. Net 
new purchases of bonds by persons and private 
sector insurance and pension funds declined rela- 
tive to GNP, reflecting an altered competitiveness 
among financial instruments, in an environment in 
which provincial bond yields rose in 1981 toa 
record average of 16.0 per cent compared to 
13.0 per cent in 1980. 


Table 8.11 

Canada and Quebec Pension Plans 
Revenue, Expenditure and Net Position 
(National accounts basis ) 


Canada and Quebec Pension Plans 


The Canada and Quebec Pension Plans (C/ QPP) 
surplus totalled $3,213 million in 1981. However, 
the rate of growth of the surplus slowed to 7.0 
per cent from 11.5 per cent in 1980. As Table 
8.11 shows, between 1980 and 1981 the rate of 
growth of total revenues slowed by 1.9 percent- 


(millions 
of 
dollars) 
Revenue 
Contributions 
he arn eR re oC liinnceucns tees 2,604 
(USI ED Ss. ae Tot anne? aR eR E NDS 937 
Investment income 
CTE 2 Ue nets Ske Ne OS ee Ao 
(| RIED Saha Gt oy ne On kare ne ae 653 
GENT OV OMCs eer suka suse ees Skool et 5,669 
Expenditure 
Goods and services 
Bre ete 8 oo ease street na. 58 
Ch Dieter ne et 29 
Benefits to residents 
Ce ee i ekicciddeccnse orate 1,903 
OBR er hee 664 
Benefits to non-residents .................. iS) 
OTA MDENGILUT EG 5 ses SE). ccnie es creme 2,667 
Surplus 
CO ee ee irs Pi rn e,, PeAOS 
(OL EL See ube vag RRP i cen ere 897 
Mota SCOUINS otic rac th cae evd ses nuce ees 3,002 


1980 1981 
(millions 
(percentage of (percentage 

change) dollars) change) 
12:3 3,008 (eas 
2106 963 2.8 
18.9 1,797 21.8 
2Nee £31 11.9 
Nes 6,499 14.6 

16.0 89 53.4 

20.8 31 6.9 
24.0 2622 22.0 
19.9 828 24.7 

18.2 16 23.1 
22.7 3,286 23.2 

Mae 2,378 13.0 

22.9 835 — 6.9 

ames: 3,213 7.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 
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age points while the rate of growth of total 
expenditures increased marginally. For the first 
nine months of the year, provincial borrowing 
from the surpluses of the CPP amounted to 
$1,745 million (see Table 8. 10). 


The growth rate of total revenues declined from 
16.5 per cent in 1980 to 14.6 per cent in 1981. 
While the growth rate of contributions to the CPP 
increased from 12.3 per cent in 1980 to 15.5 per 
cent in 1981, for the QPP this growth rate slowed 
substantially from 21.8 per cent in 1980 to 2.8 
per cent in 1981. As a share of total revenues, 
investment income, a secondary source of reve- 
nue for the C/QPP, increased from 37.5 per cent 
in 1980 to 38.9 per cent in 1981. However, while 


growth of total expenditures was also marginally 
higher in 1981 than in 1980. This was primarily 
due to an increase in the rate of growth of ben- 
efits paid to the beneficiaries of the QPP, 
although there was also a decrease in the rate of 
growth of benefits paid to the beneficiaries of the 
CPP. The June-over-June rate of growth of the 
number of CPP beneficiaries decreased from 
12.0 per cent in 1980 to 8.1 per cent in 1981. For 
the same two years, the rates of growth of the 
number of beneficiaries receiving retirement pen- 
sions were 14.5 per cent and 8.0 per cent 
respectively. In addition, of those receiving retire- 
ment pensions there has been a growing number 
of people who have contributed for at least 10 
years and who are therefore eligible for maximum 


the investment income of the CPP maintained its 
rapid rate of growth in 1981, that of the QPP fell 
from 21.2 per cent in 1980 to 11.9 per cent in 
1981. As in previous years, the rate of growth of 
investment income has been dependent on the 
increasing stock of interest-bearing assets of the 
C/QPP and high interest rates. 


benefits. Benefits are fully indexed with the index- 
ation factor for 1981 being 9.8 per cent. 


Total Government Sector 


Tables 8.12 to 8.14 provide data on revenue, 
expenditure and the budget balance position for 
the entire government sector. The deficit 
decreased $3.8 billion in 1981 after increasing 
$1.3 billion in 1980. Total revenue growth 
increased 5.8 percentage points in 1981 to 19.6 


The C/QPP expenditures, which include benefits 
and administrative expenses, continued to grow 
more rapidly than revenues in 1981. The rate of 


Table 8.12 
Total Government Revenue, Expenditure and Net Position 
(National accounts basis ) 


Surplus 

or deficit 
Revenue Expenditure (—) 

(millions of | (percentage (millions of (percentage (millions of 

dollars) change) dollars) change) dollars) 
Ip AS kc “Re MeM GER Ga oy We 46,297 16.3 45,045 13.4 1,202 
TO LA ee oe eee aah ok 58,756 26.9 55,961 24.2 2,795 
IRN ES te eae ea MOR 64,239 9.3 68,288 22.0 — 4,049 
Ace ees Semin. ace 73,496 14.4 76,718 t2:3 — 3,222 
AS Ad Atco A Sa Ae aR) 81,310 10.6 86,315 12.5 — 5,005 
LOS wee tee kei. Btls 89567 10.2 96,521 Dates: — 6,954 
DONO tags Piet Le 100,795 12.5 105,486 See] — 4,691 
TORO see cir ed n'a. 114,746 13.8 120,729 14.5 — 5,983 
OG ae Site ea ewe 137,224 19.6 139,457 15.5 — 2,233 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 
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Table 8.13 
Total Government Revenues 
(National accounts basis ) 


1980 
(millions 
of (percentage 

dollars) change) 
Direct taxeSs—persons............0ceeeeeeee 42,366 14.9 
Direct taxes—corporations .................. 11,608 Tate! 
TFLQTIVETE) ERTS SF eee ne 36, 134 hcl 
(CWT ante gM tatete) pels tenet genet ane 16,685 iiss) 
LLNS Aa SET Se ae ee 7,953 lidek 
HOTA FevenuGwa:. 0), thte ee, 114,746 133 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 


Table 8.14 
Total Government Expenditures 
(National accounts basis ) 


(millions 
of 
dollars) 
Final demand expenditure 
Current goods and services 
WAGES ANG SAlEIiCS Mo Bouck evcenctses 40,954 
SOLE ean Le Se 16,959 
COLNE IES See ee ee Oe 57,913 
Gross capital formation ...................... 8,084 
CTE RAN A Cops et 65,997 
REaMSiersitO PETSONST fiir. ads b eas awe 30,308 
Subsidies and capital assistance .......... 7,888 
Transfers to non-residents ..............0..... B17 
Interest on public debt ...........0000.0000. 15,719 
BOT AL OX DON GILLES ys ooestcosincccnirentneontweemenviren 120,729 


1980 


(percentage 
change) 


12:9 
Fes: 


11.4 
8.4 
118 


toe 
46.8 

6.5 
15.8 


14.5 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13001. 
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(millions 
of 
dollars) 


51,326 
12,037 
46,084 
1G 97 12 

9,065 


137,224 


(millions 
of 
dollars) 


46,647 
19,545 


66,192 
8,931 
75,123 


34,090 
8,861 
873 
20,510 


139,457 


1981 


(percentage 
change) 


Calieeh 

uf 
21.9 
Leal 
14.0 


iREAS: 


1981 


(percentage 
change) 


per cent. This high growth rate occurred because 
of large increases in indirect taxes and because 
of increased economic activity which was accom- 
panied by large increases in personal income tax 
revenues. These increases were offset to some 
extent by a marked decline in the rate of growth 
of corporate tax revenues coupled with a smaller 
decline in the rate of growth of investment 
income. Even with an increase of 1.0 percentage 
point to a 15.5-per-cent rate, growth of total 
expenditures by all governments fell below the 
rate of growth of revenues by 4.1 percentage 
points. While the growth rate of subsidies and 
capital assistance fell, that of interest payments 
on the public debt doubled. Subsidies and capital 
assistance increased 12.3 per cent in 1981 com- 
pared to 46.8 per cent in 1980. The growth of 
interest payments on the public debt increased 
from 15.8 per cent in 1980 to 30.5 per cent in 
1981, mainly as a result of increased interest 
rates and despite a substantial reduction in the 


Table 8.15 


Actual and Cyclically-Adjusted Budget Balances 
Federal and Consolidated Government Sectors 


(National accounts basis ) 


Actual balances 
(surplus or deficit (— }) 


deficit. The rise in the rate of growth of current 
wages and other expenditures of 2.9 percentage 
points, combined with a rise in gross capital for- 
mation growth of 2.1 percentage points, left the 
rate of growth of total final demand expenditures 
in 1981 at 13.8 per cent, 2.8 percentage points 
higher than in the previous year. 


Budget Balances 


The federal budget deficit decreased $3.2 billion 
to $7.5 billion, or 2.3 per cent of GNP, in 1981 
after increasing $1.5 billion to 3.7 per cent of 
GNP in 1980. The deficit of the total government 
sector declined $3.8 billion to $2.2 billion, or 0.7 
per cent of GNP, in 1981 after increasing $1.3 
billion to 2.1 per cent of GNP in 1980. The 
budget balances are sensitive to the level of eco- 
nomic activity. Thus they will reflect automatic 
changes in revenues and expenditures when the 
level of economic activity rises or falls. An 


Cyclically-adjusted balances 
(surplus or deficit (— )) 


governments 


All Federal All 
government governments 


Federal 
government 
OE A RRP ul gh er NEEL PENA i ee — 7,303 
HOPG eoec eth ct eee ae erect yo — 10,654 
VOTO ie teat Aiton any, eM RST Ct — 9,213 
g AS) 218 CAEN TROT Ry ARNE a — 10,697 
OO Tp ithe aa nen ence nena — 7,504 
IEA A cree ens ne Rene ree —3.5 
{LSE S| pect Maca 5, fei, cee Nee OTe —4.6 
bite 5 ae enw Reanenneer nara 8s cf A —3.5 
OS Oe ece se cette meat ec —3.7 
TOBA OR ee. cies aac ce pee psa —2.3 


(millions of dollars) 


— 5,005 — 6,084 — 3,455 
— 6,954 — 9,060 — 4,955 
— 4,691 — 7,942 — 2,887 
— 5,983 — 7,101 — 575 
— 2,233 — 3,191 4,162 
(as a percentage of GNP) 
—2.4 — 2.9 — 1.6 
— 3.0 — 3.9 — 2.1 
— 1.8 — 3.0 — 1.1 
— 2.1 — 2.3 — 0.2 
—0.7 — 0.9 12 


( Actual balances are taken as a percentage of GNP, while cyclically-adjusted balances are taken as a percentage of 


cyclically-adjusted GNP. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001, and Department of Finance. 


approximate calculation can be made of the 
budget balance which would prevail with the 
existing tax and expenditure structures had the 
economy been operating at an average level of 
activity. This is the cyclically-adjusted budget 
balance, and a comparison of it with the actual 
balance yields an estimate of the proportion of 
the deficit that is due to the automatic response 
of revenue and expenditure systems. For the esti- 
mates presented here, average levels of eco- 
nomic activity are represented by a level of cur- 
rent dollar GNP produced by applying the actual 
level of prices to an assumed level of real GNP 
based on the economy’s longer-run trend growth 
path which reflects, among other things, chang- 
ing trends in labour force growth. 


On the basis of an assumed trend growth rate for 
real GNP of 3.1 per cent in 1981, the cyclically- 
adjusted federal deficit is estimated to have 
declined from 2.3 per cent of GNP in 1980 to 0.9 
per cent of GNP in 1981. On a cyclically-adjusted 
basis, the balance of the total government sector 
also swung significantly from a deficit of $575 
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million in 1980 to a surplus of $4.2 billion in 1981. 
This is the third year in a row in which the cycli- 
cally-adjusted budget deficits of both the federal 
and total government have declined. The shift to 
a less expansionary fiscal stance was particularly 
strong in 1981. 


Calculations of cyclically-adjusted budget bal- 
ances depend on the assumptions made about 
the average level of economic activity, which in 
turn depend on the assumptions made about 
unemployment rates and the rate of growth of 
labour productivity. The 1981 cyclically-adjusted 
balances depend on an assumed cyclically- 
adjusted unemployment rate of 6.3 per cent and 
an average rate of growth of labour productivity 
of 0.5 per cent. The uncertainties associated with 
measuring these variables and the average level 
of economic activity which is dependent on them 
warrant the caution that the cyclically-adjusted 
budget balances should only be used as a rough 
indicator of a shift in the underlying fiscal stance 
between adjacent years. 


(Voyages (en aem 
oad! eal eee 


6) Dee tin Case G: 
pa Wines ») 2 Ws TiIMNAARee Ga . : Ala 
aor y) NY fh (aug) Sawin ee Sc 
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9. International Comparisons 


It is useful to place Canadian developments in an 
international perspective. After having entered a 
recession the year earlier, many of the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) countries remained weak in 1981. While 
there were considerable variations, in most coun- 
tries output continued to decline or stagnate. In 
comparison, real GNP advanced at moderate 
rates in Canada, Japan and the United States. 
The continued weakness in demand in many of 
the OECD countries was accompanied by further 
increases in unemployment. Together with the 
stabilization in energy prices and the fall in com- 
modity prices, this contributed to a general 
downswing in inflationary pressures. In Canada 
the rate of inflation increased in 1981, probably 
temporarily, partly as a result of a need to absorb 
large domestic energy price increases. The con- 
certed efforts in a number of countries towards 
further tightening of monetary policies, in 
response to inflationary pressures and/or in 
order to support the exchange rate at a time of 
high interest rates in the U.S., led to record inter- 
est rate levels in both real and nominal terms in 
1981. However, differences in degree of mone- 
tary tightness and in economic conditions 
resulted in some realignment of exchange rates. 
Restrictive fiscal action led to a decline in budget 
deficits as percentages of GNP in several coun- 
tries. 


Real Output Growth 


Real output rose 3.0 per cent in Canada in 1981 
after remaining stagnant in 1980. This compares 
with increases averaging 1.2 per cent in the 
seven major OECD economies and 1.3 per cent 
for the OECD as a whole (Table 9.1). Few coun- 
tries showed larger increases, and even fewer a 
sharper turnaround, than did Canada. The profile 
of output varied considerably among countries 
nonetheless. Real output fell in Germany and the 
U.K. and stagnated in France and Italy. A 3.8- 
per-cent increase was posted in Japan but this 
represented a modest slowing relative to 1980. 
Except for the U.S. and Canada, where output 
began to decline, a pick-up in momentum was 
noted in most of the OECD in the latter part of 
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1981. For European economies generally, the 
recession continued until the first part of 1981 
when a swing in export volumes, particularly to 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC), and the resulting improvement in foreign 
balances, offset the weakness of domestic 
demands. In a number of countries, a reduction 
in interest rates and a relaxation of policy 
resulted in some strengthening in domestic 
demands in the second half of the year. The 
North American economies followed a different 
profile. In the U.S. a downturn in early 1980 was 
followed by an upturn in the second half of the 
year which carried over into the opening quarter 
of 1981 but then dissipated. In the second and 
third quarters, movements in output were modest 
and offsetting. This was followed by a sharp 
downturn in the closing quarter. In Canada real 
growth was strong in the first two quarters of 
1981, followed by weakness in the last two quar- 
ters. 


Labour Markets 


Labour market conditions deteriorated in most of 
the OECD countries in 1981 with total OECD 
unemployment rising from 21.4 million to over 
25.0 million and unemployment rates reaching 
record levels in a number of countries. Among 
the seven major countries, only in Canada was 
there a significant employment gain; the 0. 1-per- 
centage-point increase in Canada’s unemploy- 
ment rate to 7.6 per cent was also the smallest 
increase in the major economies. In the U.S. the 
standardized unemployment rate rose 0.4 of a 
point to reach 7.4 per cent. Europe, particularly 
Germany and the U.K., posted the largest 
increases in unemployment. The significant rise in 
the proportion of unemployed in Europe who had 
been out of work for six months or more also 
attests to the particularly serious deterioration in 
labour market conditions. The unemployment 
problem remained acute in most countries 
throughout the year. The weakness mirrored the 
generally weak profile of output in the early quar- 
ters. Even as output turned upward during the 
course of the year, the cyclical recovery of labour 
productivity blunted the upturn in employment. In 


Table 9.1 
Evolution of Selected OECD Economic Indicators 1974-81 
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( As standardized by the OECD for comparability. 

(2) As represented by annual increases in the consumer price index. 

‘3) Defined as output per person employed. Averages are calculated using real GNP/GDP weights used by the OECD. 

Source: OECD, Economic Outlook, December 1981, updated in some cases with more recent information; Statistics Canada, 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001; The Labour Force, monthly, cat. 71-001; and Consumer Prices 
and Price Indexes, quarterly, cat. 62-010. 


Chart 9.1 


International Comparison of Real Growth, Unemployment, 
Inflation and Productiity in 1980 and 1981 


Percent Change in Real GNP/GDP 


Unemployment Rates (Per Cent) by 


Seven Major U.S. Japan Germany France WK: Italy Canada 
Countries 


(1) As standardized by the OECD for comparability. Data for Germany, France and the U.K. are affected but not for 
the U.S., Japan, Italy or Canada. 

AS represented by annual increases in the consumer price index. 

(3) Defined as output per person employed. 


Sources: OECD, Economic Outlook, December 19811, updated in some cases with more recent information; 
Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001; and The Labour Force, 
monthly, cat. 71-001; and Consumer Prices and Price Indexes,|k quarterly, cat. 62-010. 


North America, the downturn in the economies in 
the second half of the year was accompanied by 
sharp declines in employment and increases in 
unemployment. 


Inflation 


As measured by the annual percentage change 
in the CPI, the rate of inflation rose 2.3 percent- 
age points to 12.5 per cent in Canada in 1981. In 
the seven major countries, the inflation rate fell 
from 12.2 per cent in 1980 to 10.1 per cent in 
1981. It fell by a third to 11.9 per cent in the U.K. 
and by 3.2 points to 10.3 per cent in the U.S. In 
most OECD countries, cost pressures peaked 
early in 1981, coinciding with the stabilization of 
oil prices and the fall in commodity prices. The 
improvement was restrained, however, by the 
effects of the appreciation of the U.S. dollar on 
prices of materials and goods denominated in 
U.S. dollars. By late in the year, as the U.S. dollar 
depreciated and the bulge in energy prices had 
been absorbed, significant drops in inflation rates 
began to appear. In the U.S. this was enhanced 
by the effects of reduced interest rates on hous- 
ing cost indexes. In Canada, the inflation rate 
stayed high because of deeply entrenched infla- 
tionary expectations, the transmission of cost 
pressures from the recent run-up in inflation, con- 
tinuing weakness in productivity growth, large 
nominal wage gains, the need to absorb large 
energy price increases, and also because of a 
relatively strong economy. Beginning with the 
second half of the year there was evidence that 
cost pressures had peaked. 


Labour Productivity 


In 1981, labour productivity increased at a rate of 
1.2 per cent on average in the seven major OECD 
countries, somewhat lower than the average for 
the period 1974-1981. To a considerable extent, 
this weaker productivity performance can be 
related to the general cyclical slowdown in the 
OECD economies. It is generally the case that an 
economic slowdown leads to larger declines in 
output than in employment, consequently slowing 
productivity growth. In 1981, productivity slowed 
considerably in some countries, while in others 
there were substantial improvements. The largest 
turn-around was recorded in Canada, where pro- 
ductivity increased 0.4 per cent compared with a 
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decline of 2.7 per cent in 1980. This improvement 
in the Canadian performance was aided by a 
cyclical upswing in economic activity. Produc- 
tivity growth in the U.S. and the U.K. also picked 
up strongly in 1981. Canada’s productivity 
growth in 1981 ranked ahead of Germany and 
Italy, which experienced productivity declines, 
but was less than in other major OECD countries. 


Interest Rates and Exchange Rates 


Most industrialized countries faced considerable 
interest rate volatility in 1981 (Table 9.2). In 
Canada, short-term interest rates were influenced 
by developments in U.S. rates and by the higher 
rate of domestic inflation relative to the U.S. 
Short-term rates broke through the 20-per-cent 
mark in August but edged down to 15 per cent 
by year-end. In 1981, interest rate records were 
also established in all major OECD countries 
except Japan. The increases generally varied 
among countries, depending on the position of 
current accounts, the severity of the deterioration 
of capital accounts, each country’s relative infla- 
tion situation and exchange rate support efforts. 
In Europe — France and Italy in particular — 
interest rates rose sharply during spring months 
following the large depreciations of their curren- 
cies vis-a-vis the U.S. dollar. * 


The Canadian dollar depreciated against the U.S. 
dollar but gained vis-a-vis most other major cur- 
rencies. As shown in Table 9.2, the Canadian 
dollar index rose, indicating a small appreciation 
from 91.4 in 1980 to 91.6 in 1981 on an inflation- 
adjusted basis against the trade-weighted basket 
of 15 major currencies. Among the seven major 
OECD countries, the deutschemark, the French 
franc and the Italian lira showed the greatest 
depreciations against the same group of curren- 
cies. In Japan, interest rate movements remained 
subdued in 1981, yet the value of the yen 
appreciated somewhat. 


Balance of Payments 


In Canada, the current account deficit increased 
nearly U.S. $4 billion to reach U.S. $5.5 billion in 
1981, or from 1.1 per cent to 2.5 per cent of 
GNP (Table 9.3). All other major OECD countries 
posted improved current account balances. For 
the OECD as a whole, the deficit declined from 


Table 9.2 
Evolution of Interest Rates and Exchange Rates for the Large OECD Countries 
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Note: According to the source: ‘‘The index of the effective exchange rate for a currency is a measure of that currency’s 
trade-weighted average appreciation or depreciation vis-a-vis the currencies of 15 other major countries. The exchange 
rates used in the construction of this index are the averages of daily noon spot exchange rates in New York... The trade 
weights used are based on 1976 bilateral trade in manufactures. The index of the real effective exchange rate is the index of 
the effective exchange rate adjusted for inflation differentials which are measured by wholesale (or producer) prices of 
non-food manufactures. Exchange rates and trade weights used in the construction of this index are the same as those used 
for effective exchange rate indices.’ 

Annual figures and averages of months. 

Source: Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York, World Financial Markets, February 1981. 


$72.7 billion in 1980 to $36.6.billion in 1981, or 
from 1.0 per cent to 0.5 per cent of GNP/GDP. 
Most of this improvement was realized with 
OPEC countries. Japan, Germany and the U.K. 
posted the largest increases. In the U.S., the wid- 
ening of the surplus from $3.7 billion to $6.6 bil- 
lion followed mainly from terms-of-trade gains 
and increased interest income on investments 
abroad. This more than offset an erosion of com- 
petitiveness associated with the appreciation of 
the U.S. dollar. In most countries, the improve- 
ments in current account positions were offset to 


some extent by brisk capital outflows which 
accompanied rising interest rate spreads favour- 
ing the U.S. 


Budget Balances 


In 1979, the last year for which data are available 
for all the major OECD countries, the Canadian 
federal (central) government deficit as a percent- 
age of GNP was smaller than those of Italy and 
Japan but larger than those of France, Germany, 
the U.K. and the U.S. (Table 9.4). On the other 


Table 9.3 
Current Account Balances of OECD Countries 
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Source: Economic Outlook, No. 30, December 1981, updated in some cases with more recent information; Statistics Canada, 
Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, quarterly, cat. 67-001; Statistics Canada, National Income 
and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 


hand, in 1981, with a decline of 1.4 percentage in Table 9.5, the Canadian deficit as a percent- 
points from 1980, the Canadian federal govern- age of GNP has been smaller than that of the 
ment deficit was 2.3 per cent of GNP, whereas other major OECD countries with the exception 
with a decline of 0.2 of a percentage point from of the U.S. and France in recent years. In 1981, 
1980 the U.S. central government deficit was 2. 1 the Canadian total government budget deficit 
per cent of GNP. was 0.7 per cent of GNP, only marginally lower 
than in the U.S., but substantially less than the 
Comparisons of budget balances of the total gov- deficits in other major OECD countries. 
ernment sector are more meaningful than budget 
balances of central governments because of dif- In previous issues of the Economic Review there 
fering divisions of responsibility among levels of have been international comparisons of govern- 
governments in different countries. When all lev- ment expenditures. This information may be 
els of government are taken together, as shown found in the reference tables. 
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Table 9.4 
An International Comparison of Central Government Budget Balances as Percentages of Gross 
Domestic Product or Gross National Product 


Average 
1967-74 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 
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( The average is for 1970-74 instead of 1967-74. 

Source: OECD, National Accounts of OECD Countries, 1979, Volume Il; Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure 
Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001; Executive Office of the President, Council of Economic Advisers, Economic Report of the 
President, updated in some cases with more recent information. 


Table 9.5 
An International Comparison of Total Government’) Budget Balances 
as Percentages of Gross Domestic Product or Gross National Product 


Average 
1967-74 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 
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() Includes central and local governments and the social security system, but excludes public corporations. 

(2) OECD estimates except for Canada and the United States which are actual. 

Source: OECD, National Accounts of OECD Countries, 1979, Volume Il; OECD, Economic Outlook, December 1981; Statistics 
Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001; Executive Office of the President, Council of Economic 
Advisers, Economic Report of the President, updated in some cases with more recent information. 
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Reference Tables 


Note: Data in these tables were the latest available at 


the time of preparation. Statistics are revised, and users are requested to 
consult the sources for the most up-to-date figures. 
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Reference Table 1 
Demographic Developments 


1947 — 1981 
Annual 
Population Natural growth 
as of rate of Immigration rate of Number of Net family 
Years June Birth rate Death rate increase rate population families formation 
~(Thousands 
of persons) (Per thousand of population) (Per cent) (Thousands) 
1945, aoe 12551 28.9 9.4 19.3 on, zal n.a. na 
1OAS eee 12,823 PS} 9.3 17.8 9.5 PP n.a. n.a 
194OR ne 13,447 PUBS 9.3 18.0 lan 4.9 n.a. n.a 
5 Ome ve. ome Pee 9.1 18.0 5.4 2.0 n.a. n.a 
OS ieee se 14,009 Mae: 9.0 18.2 14.0 One 3,282 n.a 
1952-30 14,459 27.9 8.7 19.2 Wakes She 3,360 78 
TOS Cmts 14,845 28.1 8.6 19.5 Wiss PAT 3,423 63 
1954.5 1207 28.5 8.2 2053 10.2 3.0 SOSn 114 
(955ee0cheer 15,698 28.2 8.2 20.0 Wail PT Bi625 88 
1956 16,081 28.0 8.2 19.8 10.4 2.4 3,705 81 
WO Si/eeee cee 16,610 28.2 8.2 20.0 WZ S&S 3,796 90 
1056 eon 17,080 PTS) 8.0 19.6 ae 2.8 3,898 102 
195 Oe ee 17,483 27.4 8.1 19.4 6.2 2.4 3,982 84 
NOG Ole: 17,870 26.8 7.9 19.1 5.9 One. 4,081 99 
ISGP 18,238 2651 7.8 18.5 4.0 ey 4,140 59 
196 22a eee 18,583 25.3 7.8 We 4.1 1.9 4,189 49 
UCTS aaron, 18,931 24.6 ite 16.8 5 (0) 1.9 4,258 69 
19645 19,291 Bows 7.6 16.1 5.9 1.9 4,341 83 
OG See. 19,644 Zales 7.6 SEA US 1.8 4,432 91 
iielel ornare 20,015 19.5 7.6 11.9 9.8 1.9 4,518 86 
1G / pee ea 20,378 18.3 7.4 10.9 Hite; 1.8 4,608 90 
196 Seen 20,701 WE ee Oks 8.9 1.6 4,696 88 
96 Om cee 21,001 Wit 7.4 10.3 Test 1.4 4,807 110 
USHA Gc cnarheence 21,297 Wes es 10.2 7.0 1.4 4,908 101 
Olam tore 21,568 16.8 Tio) 9.5 Bais Wee 5,060 152 
OZ eee 21,802 15.9 US 8.4 5.6 Ub 5,168 108 
AISA caaerance 22,043 15.6 Wee 8.2 8.4 Wl 5,299 ies} | 
NOL Geer eee 22,364 les is 8.0 9.8 15 5,443 144 
OSE one 22,697 15.8 7.4 8.4 8.3 ies By lsteit/ 144 
VOTO eee 22,993 15.6 Toss 8.3 6.5 ils} Swale 127 
VO [eee ers es 23,258 15.6 8) 8.3 4.9 ee 5,810 96 
WOTAS ey eacreen 23,476 Oss ee. Bal 3.6 1.0 5,896 83 
TRAC en nereoaee 23,681 isu) Wel 8.4 4.7 0.8 5,969 Ue 
1980 2ec.oeF. 23,936 15.4 The 8.0 6.0 1.0 n.a. n.a 
15.4 7.0 8.3 5r3 tha n.a n.a 


erento on 24189 ; ; ‘a. ‘a. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Vita/ Statistics, annual, cat. 84-201 and monthly, cat. 84-001; Statistics Canada, Estimates of Families in Canada, cat. 91-204; and 
Department of Employment and Immigration. 
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Reference Table 2 
Population by Province“) 
1952 — 1981 


Yea. 
Year Nfld. PEI N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. N.W.T. 
Tee 
D 15 16 17 18 20 21 22 23 25 + 26 
(Thousands) 
ie Be ieee ae a 374 100 653 526 4,174 4,788 798 843 973 
NW OSG eects pre petra 383 101 663 loxeis 4,269 4,941 809 861 UO 
CE Rane ne eee Soe co 395 101 673 540 4,388 ay WAS) 823 873 1,057 
HOD Ome ie aves te crseis toes 406 100 683 547 4,517 5,266 839 878 1,091 
ODO mete we.. oAcs cence 415 99 695 555 4,628 5,405 850 881 1,123 
iS Sie ee reno 424 99 701 562 4,769 5,636 862 880 1,164 
NOD Sie ce cree Bh ek 432 100 709 ial 4,904 5,821 875 891 1,206 
(ESS). ae 441 101 719 582 5,024 5,969 891 907 1,248 
NOG Ores cscs eae 448 103 727 589 5,142 Osi 906 915 1,291 
‘IC Tey he 3S sae 458 105 U3i 598 5,259 6,236 922 925 1,332 
HOG ZR secs ee 468 107 746 605 DO OsSon 936 930 1,369 
OOO Ms cr cccses tc seseeste 476 108 751 609 5,481 6,481 949 933 1,403 
NOG ARON cc occn ce avtcen 483 109 fst) 611 5,584 6,631 959 942 1,430 
OGD eee cot geteeee 488 109 756 615 5,685 6,788 965 950 1,450 
iti: - ere 493 109 756 617 5), TAS} 6,961 963 955 1,463 
NOG meen ctu dmhee 499 109 760 620 5,864 EWU 963 957 1,490 
HOG Site ecru Seeurs 506 110 767 625 5,928 7,262 971 960 1,524 
NOG Owetree scares 514 Wh ELS 628 5,985 7,386 979 958 1,559 
NOOR Mh cc asisehintes Dill 110 782 627 6,013 oon 983 941 1,595 
IQA eee eee ees 522 112 789 635 6,028 08 988 926 1,628 
OZR ete 530 ie! 795 640 6,054 7,810 991 914 Ulekss// 
OTS Ree ace ok fe vce 537, 114 804 647 6,079 7,909 996 905 1,690 
OAR ce wren. melee 541 115 812 654 Onze 8,054 1,008 900 1,722 
OOM se cccccckeseue te: 549 Waly 820 665 6,179 Brie 1,014 907 IL tks: 
IAS eee nee 558 118 829 677 6,235 8,265 1,022 921 1,838 
CLA en: Se er eee 564 120 835 687 6,276 6,355 1,029 937 1,896 
WOE Sere croc ceen & 569 122 841 695 6,273 8,444 1,034 948 1,954 
TISYAS) eta eee a 574 Ze 848 701 6,289 8,504 1,032 960 2,014 
S116) sepa eceeret pemrertte 580 124 853 708 6,312 8,574 1,030 970 2,081 
HO Gale ks a 586 124 857 Ta 6,340 8,625 1,031 980 2,160 
(Per cent change) 

Chis) 1.6 1.6 2.0 2.9 4.1 2.8 1.4 3.6 o4 —0.4 

2.4 1.0 ee Us} 2.3 Se 1.4 Zul 4.0 3.6 0.0 

Shi 0.0 lst) s83 2.8 SH) isi 1.4 4.4 3.8 8.0 
HOD OMe ea 2.8 = 11-0) ES) 123 2.9 3.0 1.9 0.6 Shy 3.6 7.4 
I GEGY 2 ee ee ay cones Cae =0:7 Use 1.4 ZS 2.6 ics) 0.3 2.9 4.2 8.6 
S74 i ene ae 251 —0.3 0.9 U3} 3.0 4.3 1.4 —0.8 3.6 6.0 —1.6 
GOS etre: Alec, 9 1.9 1.0 et 1.6 2.8 She) 1S 1:3 3:6 3.8 O55 
HOD OR Act f cer 2a 50) 1.4 1.9 2.4 PIAS 1.8 1.8 oo 1.9 3.0 
WO ORs. 2c eeiee: 1.6 2.0 ie} lee BS 2A Bee Ase. 0.9 4 Ze 5.9 
HOG Mir ena ei 2.2 1.6 1.4 1s) Pao ZO) ee ial She let 4.4 
WC eee ee PP 2} 1.2 Wok an 1.8 ARG 0.5 2.8 1.9 6.5 
HOGG mee ree tile ieee 0.9 0.7 0.7 2.0 230 1.4 0.3 22Is Pass 25 
RISE a een ee ks 0.9 0.5 OFS 1.9 Pasi ie 1.0 1.9 2a 2.4 
HOB OMe csc: 1R0 0.0 0.1 0.7 1.8 2.4 0.6 0.8 1.4 3.0 —2.4 
HOO OMY aie ken aye: sal —0.5 0.0 0.3 eA 2.5 Be, 0.6 0.9 4.3 Sut 
IGS caper ene lst 0.5 0.5 0.5 1.4 2.4 —(: 0.2 1.8 3.8 2.1 
HOO Gere dns: 1.4 0.9 0.9 0.8 164. 1.9 0.8 0.3 Zao 3.0 2.3 
ISTCLST 2 A an ee eee 1.6 0.9 1.0 OES 1.0 lad 0.8 —0.2 253 2.8 4.4 
HOW OMe ake cca 0.6 —0.9 0.9 —0.2 Os 2.2 0.4 —1.8 20 Bye) 6.4 
OARS aerate eter 1.0 nts) 0.9 lee 0.2 2.0 0.5 — 1.6 oul PAT 6.4 
ISIE eee 1S) 0.9 0.7 0.9 0.4 1.4 Ors —1.3 1.8 2.6 6.8 
EVA See ee 1.4 ee Wee det 0.4 isc} 0.5 — 1.0 1.9 PRE Ss} ) 
TOT ca eee ae 0.8 fet 0.9 1.0 0.7 1.8 te —0.5 1.9 Si2 0.3 
‘SI Ash Ree 1.4 1.6 1.0 1.8 0.9 is) 0.6 0.9 ore 2.4 4.0 
SY ASi ees 1.6 0.9 ei) 1.8 0.9 53 0.8 1S 3.4 1.4 3.0 
USUATA SS Gaerne ene 1.1 wee 0.8 1.4 OV. 1.1 0.7 ilav Sie 1a] 0.0 
‘OSS eee 0.9 1.6 0.8 lat —0.5 leat 0.4 lee 3.0 ile 1.4 
VISAS St iene ec ae ee 0.8 0.7 0.8 0.9 0.3 0.7 =) ilo: CMe) IMS —0.3 
TIELO) eee lea ea 0.6 0.9 0.4 0.8 —(0:3 ils 3.4 da —0.9 
BAO GP oe oc cee vs isis: ilies —0.8 OrS 0.4 0.4 0.6 lO, 1.0 3.8 exif 0.9 


B.C. 


Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. 


Que. 


(Percentage distribution of total among provinces) 


N.B. 


N.S. 


me 


Nfld. 


Reference Table 2 (continued) 
Population by Province’ 


1952 — 1981 
Year 

1952 

1953 

(eet 


an fet ae 


Rese 
AA 


1981 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Annual Estimates of Population for Canada and Provinces at June 1st, annual, cat. 91-201. 
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Reference Table 3 


Gross National Expenditure 


1947 — 1981 


Personal 
expenditure 
on 
consumer 


goods and 

Years services 

40014 
D 40254 
OTe ett. 9,362 
OAS ae. 10,370 
HOAQME TS 11,365 
HOS Mae. &. 12,482 
Io) eee 13,857 
iy eee 15,162 
IC IEIS) om cee 16,181 
iy a 16,934 
HOSS ee....0 18,388 
fO5Gee 20,090 
NOD eee 2h 21,492 
ODS 22,845 
HOD O eee 24,390 
NOOO ec. 25,479 
HOG eee... 25,930 
OO 2 eerie 27,452 
NOGS#. 2a. 29,225 
1OO4e ee 31,389 
OOO akc. 33,947 
1oOGs ee... 36,890 
HOG Le tectss 39,972 
190684.) ...... 43,704 
IOODee keh. 47,492 
SAOk See 50,327 
ISOs Cane 55,616 
IS-e 62,208 
USTASE aeons 71,278 
HOTA Te ee... 83,388 
HOO se. s.. 96,995 
ISAS Sees 110,886 
NOME oor 122,530 
ISAS See ike, 27/ 1 
HOTORS.,... 150,617 
NO8O!........-. 168, 146 
HOGieen. 190,025 


Government 
current 
expenditure 


on 


Gross fixed capital formation 


goods and Govern- 
services Total ment 
40015 40016 40017 
40255 40256 40257 
ineao 25350 304 
1,454 3,057 424 
We (EZ 3,439 456 
1,928 3,862 sy || 
2,811 4,424 640 
3,620 5,096 779 
3,824 5), (8) 782 
3,825 Ona 4 873 
4,036 6,422 948 
4,426 8,000 1,144 
4,573 8,689 Sez 
4,854 8,535 SR 
4,976 8,647 1,508 
5,281 8,473 1,560 
6,206 8,392 1,674 
6,608 8,885 1,903 
6,982 9,556 1,985 
IGS 12'S) 2,023 
8,358 13,179 2,440 
9,748 15,361 2,841 
Udy exes 1, Cees! 2,954 
12,684 15,754 2,983 
14,241 17,232 3,055 
16,630 18,015 Sune 
18,368 20,800 Sii54 
20,291 23,051 3,968 
23,037 27,848 4,305 
27,816 34,260 5,462 
33,380 40,044 6,323 
38,325 44,895 6,318 
43,374 48,193 6,790 
47,676 52,290 7,140 
Oil O79 OOl595 7,397 
DFIIS OS OL) SiOMS 
66,192 80,369 9,129 


Business 


1,591 
1,974 
2,188 


2,388 


46,667 


Value Gross 

of national 

physical Exports Imports Residual expendi- 

change of goods of goods error ture 

in and and of at market 

Housing inventories services services estimate prices 

40022 40025 40029 40030 40031 40548 

40262 40265 40269 40270 40271 40551 

(Millions of dollars) 

455 343 3,661 — 3,601 Ks 13,473 
659 97 4,055 — 3,630 106 15,509 
795 78 4,004 — 3,853 45 16,800 
953 549 4,158 —4,492 4 18,491 
834 871 5,052 — 5,580 205 21,640 
946 499 5,568 — 5,369 12 24,588 
1,252 600 5,380 — 5,806 —79 20,830 
1,412 — 202 Sy eSh7/ — 5,543 53 25,918 
ip thsis 285 5,749 —6,390 38 28,528 
1,825 985 6,350 —7,664 —129 32,058 
1,669 170 6,379 —7,767 —23 Sorc 
2,089 — 296 6,329 —7,321 —169 34,777 
2,133 414 6,674 —8,028 —227 36,846 
1,794 409 7,004 —8,092 —195 38,359 
1,789 116 7,624 —8,480 —142 39,646 
1,854 667 8,234 —9,045 126 42,927 
1,959 669 9,068 —9,561 39 45,978 
2,382 S}06} 10,5038 =10'913 — 50 50,280 
2,634 1,244 HOC me— ier ear OS 55,364 
2,605 P2225 135045 —=14,259 »— 182 61,828 
2,809 260 14,663 —15,234 — 33 66,409 
SIZDS 745 WK) = WAOile —10 72,586 
3,845 1,467 18,761 — 19,821 443 79,815 
3,500 105 PUNO =—20 214 aeyls 85,685 
4,816 392 22,181 —22,016 —=—891 94,450 
5,820 544 24,580 —25,250 —190 105,234 
7,387 1,588 30,718 —30,954 45 123,560 
8,776 Sto 38,992  —41,009 630 147,528 
QI232 — 239 40,452 —45,589 300 165,343 
12532 1 1,563 45,601 —49,973 —266 191,031 
12,806 374 52,548 —57,262 —889 208,868 
11S} soy 361 62,985 —67,970 —260 230,353 
14,085 4,165 i OS/aae— Oe Oia 189 261,961 
18;843)° = 1192 90,258 —93,443 —348 289,859 
16,093 1,367 935999 OV iia tira 328,501 


55, 147 


mag 


Reference Table 3 (continued) 
Gross National Expenditure 


1947 — 1981 


Gross 
national 
expenditure 
at market 
prices 


Imports 
of goods 
and 
services 


Exports 
of goods 
and 
services 


Housing 


Business 


Gross fixed capital formation 
Govern- 
ment 


Total 


Government 
current 
expenditure 
on 
goods and 
services 


Personal 
expenditure 
on 
consumer 
goods and 
services 


Years 


(Per cent change) 


1947 
1948 
1949 


S50 haere. 
1951 = 
UC ey? sce ocee 
953k 
1954 


— 


1 OS Opie 
1981 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, annual, cat. 13-531, and quarterly, cat. 13-001. 
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Reference Table 4 


Gross National Expenditure in Constant 1971 Dollars 


1947 — 1981 

Gross 
Personal Government Value national 
expenditure current of expendi- 

on expenditure Gross fixed capital formation physical Exports Imports Residual ture in 
consumer on change of goods of goods error constant 

goods and goods and Govern- in and and of 1971 

Years services services Total ment Business Housing inventories services services estimate dollars 
D 40562 40568 40569 40570 40576 40581 40586 40588 40540 40561 
40594 40600 40601 40602 40608 40613 40618 40620 40622 40593 

(Millions of dollars) 

OAs aap 18,546 4,747 5,316 627 3,604 1,085 672 6,170 —6,411 39 29,496 
AC) 18,099 4,504 6,103 119 3,982 1,342 109 6,375 —5,781 211 30,231 
MOA ES, oo. 19,138 4,982 6,553 806 ayes) 1 arey2 2S 5,997 — 5,939 83 31,388 
iSOn eee 20,394 5,367 7,042 884 4,385 UKs: 789 5,956 —6,469 10 33,762 
iIRGaleeeeaaee 20,546 7,000 7,068 915 4,807 1,346 1RO25 6,513 —7,277 333 35,450 
ii 21,984 8,624 7,892 1,090 5,003 1,499 481 7,260 —7,527 20 38,617 
HOODS 3... 23,012 8,890 8,861 eZ 5), Se Wer U2 7,185 —8,151 —124 40,605 
SRY ae 24,375 8,549 8,858 1,296 5,325 Zest — 238 6,917 —7,761 86 40,106 
ISS 26,456 8,736 9,678 1,308 5,594 2,776 410 7,442 — 8,799 61 43,891 
1O56s—........ 28,440 8,956 11,446 1,425 UWE 2,794 1,144 SHO = iO = ali 47,599 
HOD ees. ses. 29,504 8,807 12,262 oul 8,026 2,485 249 8,075 —10,096 —31 48,718 
HOSSeen...... 30,562 9,074 12,126 1,942 7,064 3,120 — 280 8,047 —9,386 —239 49,844 
HOS OR... 32,264 8,999 WZ, 2,090 6,911 3, 190 468 853608 10,85 S17 Sle fais 
i! S1e\0 eee 33,392 9,218 11,790 2,142 LDN 2,631 528 Sil Ops aie 27a Doo 
HOO inee cs. 33,761 10,494 11,748 2,378 6,768 2,602 251 9,374 —10,559 —196 54,741 
NIG 2 Is... SOHZT2 10,911 12,278 2,664 6,910 2,704 756 9,744 —10,769 175 58,475 
HOOSe. 36,992 11,070 12,841 2,682 7,365 2,794 764 10,631 —11,125 54 61,487 
HOGA ee... 39,218 11,637 14,549 ZOoe 8,633 3,264 655 12,058 —12,595 —64 65,610 
HOD Ome n:, 41,606 12,253 16,259 3,003 9,843 3,413 1,441 12,606 —14,140 —256 69,981 
OGGe......... 43,778 13,388 18,015 3,307 11,540 3,168 1,385 14,315 —15,989 —215 74,844 
OOVee 5. 45,863 14,343 17,942 3,403 11,310 3,229 253 15,770 —16,805 —31 77,344 
HOGSE.....:. 48, 138 15,429 17,964 3,430 10,832 3,702 771 17,727 —18,284 —6 81,864 
WOOO oe ..; 50,353 1155993 18,850 3,350 11,825 4,175 Oe 19,462 —20,727 491 86,225 
NOW Ope AS) 17,650 18,904 3,329 11,857 3,718 84° 21,223 —20,588 —341 88,390 
(Qik 55,616 18,368 20,800 3,754 12,230 4,816 392 22,181) 22,016" =—891 94,450 
Ve = 59,841 18,930 21,955 3,/72 12s TAS) 5,432 515 23,655 —24489 —159 100,248 
iV = 63,879 OWI mE CAF OO4 SHAS) 14,667 5,966 1,346 26,156 —27,824 76 107,812 
VA 67,160 20,584 25,694 3,957 15,802 5935 2,642 25,620 —30,538 516 111,678 
ii 70,645 21,399 26,661 4,127 A08M 5,503 — 252 23,993 —29,684 243 113,005 
OVOwe....... Thy 25) | 21,689 27,397 3,860 16;9'73 6,564 988 26)22 0m O21 OOM =tIG> 119,249 
OWA e <2. 77,416 PAD SSS PIT ANTES 3,859 17,162 6,152 82 28,046 —32,844 —503 121,762 
S70 eareemeaee 795550 BETES © PAL PASO) 3,779 17,534 5,947 260 S0;929 ==34,845, = 1380 126,281 
Sia 81,136 22,880 28,736 3,568 19}655 eons 1,898 31,766 —36,420 TKS eke aks 
HO SOk eh... 81,955 22,762 29,830 3,553 Zapoon 4,926 —735 32,087  — 35,615 == 1124 130, 160 
HOST i secsecess 83,374 Zoe Cio A42 3,618 22,827 4,997 698 32,548 —36,733 —486 134,070 
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Reference Table 4 (continued) 


Gross National Expenditure in Constant 1971 Dollars 


1948 — 1981 


Government 


Personal 


Gross 
national 
expenditure 
in constant 
1971 dollars 


of goods 
and 


Imports 


Exports 
of goods 
and 


Gross fixed capital formation 
Govern- 


current 
expenditure 
on 
goods and 


expenditure 
on 

consumer 

goods and 


Total ment Business Housing services services 


services 


services 


Years 


(Per cent change) 


OD OOOMTN FTYTND DOONMS FOMDMDYD NODMDTNOO NMOTKRO 


Qe 
eK) 


as 


iat 


1981 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 5 

Structural Changes in Demand 

(Percentage Distribution of Gross National Expenditure by Components) 
1947 — 1981 


Personal Government Value 
expenditure current of 
on expenditure Gross fixed capital formation physical Exports Imports 
consumer on change of goods of goods 
goods and goods and Govern- in and and 
Years services services Total ment Business Housing inventories services services 
WOATincennsea.-. 69.5 10.0 17.4 28 11.8 3.4 (2S Clee —26.7 
ODO Sc cacsns 66.9 9.4 WS) 7 Tf VA 4.2 0.6 26. 1 — 23.4 
itt 67.6 10.2 20.5 Pai 13.0 4.7 0.5 23.8 — 22.9 
NO SOR ences: 67.5 10.4 20.9 2.8 12.9 or 3.0 D'S — 24.3 
OOM eines ceare« 64.0 13.0 20.4 3.0 13.6 3.9 4.0 23,3 —25.8 
ee Gils7, 14.7 20.7 ore 13.7 3.8 2.0 22.6 —21.8 
ILE ee 62.6 14.8 (DELP 3.0 14.3 4.8 2.3 20.8 —22.5 
HOSA ....v:. 65.3 14.8 22.0 3.4 13.2 5.4 —0.8 19.8 —21.4 
Sa), Sa 64.5 14.1 22.5 3.3 WAS 6.3 1.0 20.2 —22.4 
WOOO mee cece: 6277, 13.8 25.0 3.6 iksy7/ Sif 3.1 1958 —23.9 
HOO ee ccne « 64. 1 13.6 25.9 4.0 17.0 5.0 0.5 19.0 —23.2 
WO DO eRcscnsieas 6On7 14.0 24.5 4.0 14.5 6.0 —0.9 18.2 —21.1 
OOO eee. 66.2 13.5 PE) 'S) 4.1 13.6 5.8 leat 18.1 —21.8 
MOG Oe eaca... 66.4 13.8 xe) 4.1 kG) 47 hel its) —21.1 
ok 65.4 ikem 2) af 4.2 12.4 aus 0.3 19.2 —21.4 
HOG 2 ee ctiesnocs 64.0 15.4 20.7 4.4 lee) 4.3 1.6 19.2 —21.1 
NOB See. c ss: 63.6 QZ 20.8 4.3 V2.2 4.3 U8) S57 — 20.8 
HOGA... 62.4 SE 223 4.0 sk 4.7 li 20.9 —217 
HOG Opes sco. 61.3 WSs 23.8 4.4 14.6 4.8 DP 20.2 — 22.3 
HOBO rere .c8.. S97. 15.8 24.8 4.6 16.0 4.2 2.0 PAN — 23.1 
HOGI. .:.. 60.2 16.8 23.5 4.4 14.9 4.2 0.4 EE —22.9 
OCS es... 60.2 We Pleih 4.1 Wek 1 4.5 1.0 23.0 — 23.4 
IOS oe. Se Wht} 21.6 3.8 WZ 4.8 1.8 23.5 —24.8 
HOMO. .....:. Doan 19.4 21.0 Si // 13.2 4.1 0.1 24.7 — 23.6 
OTB: 58.9 19.4 22.0 4.0 12:9 Ss 1 0.4 23.5 — 23.3 
IST eee 5o ies} 21.9 3.8 12.6 Sue 0.5 23.4 — 24.0 
OSes cs Dilsil 18.6 22.5 Sh) 13.1 6.0 Wee 24.9 —25.1 
NOTA ec... 56.5 18.9 Zor Sh7/ 13.6 5.9 AS} 26.4) —27.8 
iis: ae 58.7 20.2 24.2 3.8 14.8 5.6 —0.1 24.5 —27.6 
OO ers cn. 58.0 20.1 PXSS) 3:3 WG 6.4 0.8 23.9 — 26.2 
Oita 58.7 20.8 23:1 Che) 13:7 6.1 0.2 IS —27.4 
Si Ac bes aaa S\8).// 20.7 Zouk 3.1 13.7 5.9 0.2 20.3 —29.5 
IW SES 19.8 23:1 2.8 14.9 5.4 1.6 29.4 —31.6 
ISKELO)s anaes 58.0 20.0 23.6 2.8 16.1 4.8 —0.4 S11 — 32.2 
SKS tl eee 57.8 20.1 24.5 2.8 16.8 4.9 0.4 S10) 1 — 32.6 


Residual 


errror 


He “eg alle lle eh | 


| 


SS 99999 S9999 99995 S9999 S9999 S9999 S990 


Nes 


fee 


of 
estimate 


BHU Rup RONMOR DOOWR 


OWOODO WN 


—-=-WhO ONL 


Gross 
national 
expendi- 
ture 
at market 
prices 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 6 

Structural Changes in Demand 

(Percentage Distribution of Gross National Expenditure 
in Constant 1971 Dollars by Components) 


1947 — 1981 

Gross 

Personal Government Value national 

expenditure current of expendi- 

on expenditure Gross fixed capital formation physical Exports Imports Residual ture in 

consumer on change of goods of goods error constant 
goods and goods and Govern- in and and of 1974 

Years services services Total ment Business Housing inventories services services estimate dollars 
OAV Rees ee 62.9 16.1 18.0 2 WAZ 3.7 2.3 20.9 —21.7 Ont 100.0 
1948 OSES: 14.9 20.2 ZAG 13.2 4.4 0.4 21.1 — 19.1 0.7 100.0 
1949 61.0 1: 20.9 2.6 13.4 4.9 0.7 Oi — 18.9 0.3 100.0 
IGOOk a. 60.4 1529 20.9 2.6 13.0 5.3 2.3 17.6 — 19.2 0.0 100.0 
OSes 58.0 USE Y/ USES 2.6 13.6 3.8 2S) 18.4 —20.5 0.9 100.0 
SB oe 56.9 22.8 20.4 2.8 1a 3.9 LZ 18.8 — 19.5 0.1 100.0 
IS53r— ofS) 21.9 21.8 2.9 14.1 4.8 eg Weeds — 20.1 —0.3 100.0 
VODA Yee 60.8 Zils! em 3.2 13.3 5.6 —0.6 WE — 19.4 0.2 100.0 
OSS ie eee: 60.3 Wee, 22.1 3.0 Wed 6.3 0.9 17.0 — 20.0 0.1 100.0 
O56 ee eoee Soe 18.8 24.0 3.0 lore 5.9 2.4 16.8 —21.5 —0.4 100.0 
NO Bier ce, 60.6 18.1 Zee. 3.6 16.5 Sal 0.5 16.6 — 20.7 —0.1 100.0 
WO eee Clas 18.2 24.3 SES) 14.2 6.3 —0.6 16.1 — 18.8 —0.5 100.0 
OO tees 62.4 17.4 23.6 4.0 13.4 6.2 0.9 16.2 — 20.0 —0.6 100.0 
BOO Omen. 62.7 17.3 Zeal 4.0 13.2 4.9 1.0 16.4 — 19.4 —0.5 100.0 
1OGis 61.7 (OR ZANE: 4.3 12.4 4.8 0.5 Wee — 19.3 —0.4 100.0 
1982. mi 60.3 18.7 AAA, 4.6 11.8 4.6 1.3 16.7 — 18.4 0.3 100.0 
UTE eee 60.2 18.0 2089 4.4 12.0 4.5 ile lives} — 18.1 0.1 100.0 
NOGA. SIS)5:8) Wht (La (2 4.0 13.2 520 1.0 18.4 —19.2 —0.1 100.0 
TOGO See ac ELS US 23:2 4.3 14.1 4.9 Cai 18.0 — 20.2 —0.4 100.0 
NOGG sees 58.5 17.9 24.1 4.4 15.4 4.2 12 19.1 —21.4 —0.3 100.0 
LO Gi/erere SoS 18.5 2372 4.4 14.6 4.2 0.3 20.4 —21.7 0.0 100.0 
UES okscsacccseee 58.8 18.8 alee) 4.2 IS 4.5 0.9 Zillah — 22.3 0.0 100.0 
OG Ree 58.4 18.5 Dil) 3.9 13.1 4.8 1.8 22.6 —24.0 0.6 100.0 
WOO hcceeecdene 58:3 20.0 21.4 3.8 13.4 4.2 0.1 24.0 — 23.3 —0.4 100.0 
NOVA ee 58.9 19.4 22.0 4.0 12.9 Oo: 0.4 23.5 — 23.3 —0.9 100.0 
OMe saeeee SiS) 7 18.9 21.9 3.8 Zan 5.4 0.5 23.6 —24.4 —0.2 100.0 
NOLS eee 59.3 18.4 22.6 3:5 13.6 DO Wer2 24.3 —25.8 0.1 100.0 
WOE ee 60. 1 18.4 23.0 3.5 14.4 5.3 2.4 22.9 —27.3 0.5 100.0 
UO evresoontec: G2.5 18.9 23.6 3.7 out 4.9 —0.2 alec —26.3 0.2 100.0 
SHAS) 8 Coeer 63.1 18.2 23.0 3.2 14.2 ds) 0.8 22.0 —27.0 —0.1 100.0 
OTP ee 63.6 18.4 22.3 3.2 14.1 Sal 0.4 23.0 —27.0 —0.4 100.0 
OGG meeeaeere 63.0 18.0 Za6 S20 13.9 4.7 0.2 24.5 —27.2 —0.1 100.0 
AS estes once 62.4 We Zon 2g jot 4.2 185 24.4 — 28.0 0.1 100.0 
UESHO) erences 63.0 WS) 22:9 29) 16.4 3.8 —0.6 24.7 —27.4 —0.1 100.0 
Lo Oiler 62.2 1723 28:5 Pal 17.0 3.7 0.5 24.3 —27.4 —0.4 100.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 7 
Gross Expenditure Per Capita, Canada and by Province 
1962 — 1980 


aS J 
Year Nfld. PEE I N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. 
D 31720 31742 31764 31786 31808 31830 31852 31896 44014 31940 
31236 31237 31238 31239 31240 31241 31242 31244 31245 31246 
+ 31247 
(Dollars) 
1OG2 &...... 1,140 1,158 1,503 1,373 2,132 2,804 2,159 2,507 2,588 2,085 
OCS. 32... 221 t192 1,565 1,441 2,204 2933 2227 2,637 2118 2198 
p964...... 1,349 1,302 1,669 1,612 2,398 3,148 2,386 2,774 2021 2,250 
Rodi A... 1,450 1,415 1,789 1,750 2,584 isles - 2,047. 3,029 3,189 3,080 
HOGOe:...... 1,632 1,517 1,973 1,920 2,818 3,677 2,730 3,424 3,422 3,316 
ROG Yor... 1,712 1,614 2,142 2,029 3,005 3,911 2,964 3,612 3,603 3,486 
196822... 1,916 1,814 2,346 2,214 3,172 4,225 3,248 3,919 3,838 3,993 
BOGI ass... 2,082 1,944 2,651 2,404 3,431 4,596 3,509 4,230 4,234 4,291 
PouOM +... 2,311 2,178 2,828 2,603 3,647 4,802 3,710 4,493 4,284 4,540 
BSE... 2,479 2,307 2,995 2,810 3,918 5,171 3,996 4,884 4,709 4,306 
LIC ae 2,529 2,551 3,395 3,209 4,337 5,731 4,408 5,441 5,264 4,904 
pouou.:... 2,952 3,216 3,887 3,726 4,936 6,518 5,226 6,693 6,376 6,312 
HO7AGS.... 3,498 3,318 4,382 4,334 5,790 7,495 6,124 9,140 7,264 = 8,205 
POLO NA... 3,888 3,887 4,865 4,860 6,435 8,104 6,871 10,571 7,831 7,660 
pore .!... 4,542 4,422 5,590 5,402 7,417 9,201) 875759 11,623 9,184 7,539 
Ot ns... 5,044 4,664 6,047 5,763 7,954 9,929 8,146 12,932 10,105 9,486 
Bo7Oul... 5,358 5,366 6,744 6,452 8,811 10,727 8,945 14,641 11,091 10,762 
BAD esx 6,414 5,967 7,443 7,603 9;820 - 11,999. 10,016 17454 12,718 13,220 
B960 ........ 6,414 6,345 7,545 7,380 10,740 13,032 10,793 19,305 13,829 14,197 
(Per cent change) 
B03... tA 2.9 4.1 5.0 3.4 4.6 3.1 Af 5.2 5.0 5.4 5.0 
1964........ 10.5 9.2 6.7 uni, 8.8 7.3 Tal 12 5:2 7.4 2.4 ig 
PI00e....... 1.5 8.7 (hc 8.5 stl ta 6.8 0 9:2 O32 36.9 Ue) 
po0G®....... 12.5 7.3 10.3 hie 9.1 9.0 Tee a 13.1 7.3 tol Oe7 
W007 .....:... 4.9 6.3 8.5 5.7 6.6 6.4 8.6 3 5.5 5.3 531 5.8 
P00 ........ 17:9 12.4 9.5 om 5.5 8.0 9.6 0 8.5 6.5 14.5 7.5 
BOG f.....; 8.7 hee 13.0 8.6 8.2 8.8 8.0 Uf 793 10.3 7.5 8.8 
eoTOe.,..... 11.0 12.0 6.7 8.3 6.3 4.5 5.7 —1.5 6.2 te 5.8 5.0 
BOOT o:.:..: 7.3 5.9 5.9 8.0 7.4 Tel etl 17.8 8.7 9:9 —5.2 8.3 
Bes s...,. 2.0 10.6 13.4 14.2 10.7 10.8 10.3 9.5 11.4 A128 13.9 10.8 
OTs... 16.7 26.0 14.5 16.1 13.8 13.7 18.6 30.6 23.0 21.1 28.7 16.4 
fOU4 .......... 18.5 3.2 1237 16.3 17.3 15.0 ar 33.4 36.6 13.9 30.0 18.3 
PTO sac... 1.4 174 11.0 12.4 11.4 8.1 IZ We 15.7 7.8 —6.6 10.2 
p76 "....... 16.8 13.8 14.9 tlk 15.3 13.5 1259 10.0 10.0 WES: — 1.6 13.8 
BOTs... 11.0 5.5 8.2 6.7 te ie) 5.0 4.0 11.3 10.0 25.8 8.2 
WOT Brive... 6.2 15.1 11.5 12.0 10.8 8.0 9.8 12.8 13.2 9.8 13.4 10.0 
BOTS ....22.. 19:7 dee 10.4 17.8 11.5 11.9 12.0 14.0 1731 14.7 22.8 13.2 
180 ........ 0.0 6.3 1.4 —2.9 9.4 8.6 fate 17.0 12.6 S37, 7.4 9.3 
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Reference Table 7 (continued) 
Gross Expenditure Per Capita, Canada and by Province 
1962 — 1980 


Nalleeast 
Year Nfld. Pe Eel E N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Canada 


(Personal expenditure per capita, by province, as a percentage of personal expenditure per capita at the national level) 


1962 48.4 49.2 63.8 58.3 90.5 Wi atl 93.5 106.5 109.9 88.6 100.0 
WEES) cscs 49.4 48.2 63.3 58.3 Sor IS 90.1 104.8 106.7 10.0 88.9 100.0 
1964 ........ 50.9 49.2 63.1 60.9 90.6 WARS, S10), 7 92.8 104.8 10.3 85.0 100.0 
WSIS) o- 50.8 49.5 62.7 61.3 90.5 118.4 89.2 929 106.1 ere 107.9 100.0 
URLS occoce O21 48.4 63.0 61.3 90.0 117.4 87.1 99.6 109.3 109.2 105.6 100.0 
USI ose 51.7 48.7 64.6 61.2 90.7 118.0 89.4 86.3 109.0 108.7 105.2 100.0 
USS cones 53.8 50.9 65.8 62.2 89.0 118.6 i 85.1 110.0 WOR. % Wey 100.0 
SIO) cease oe! 02 68.4 62.0 88.5 118.6 SOS 84.2 109.1 109.2 110.7 100.0 
OOP etee 56.8 SIS) 69.5 64.0 89.6 118.0 91.2 79.0 110.4 105.3 ilalideG: 100.0 
COM eaere 56:2 52.3 68.0 63.8 88.9 117.3 90.7 85.9 110.8 106.8 ied 100.0 
LOW ee 51.8 62.2 69.5 65.7 88.8 117.3 90.2 81.8 111.4 107.7 100.4 100.0 
USES coe O19 56.6 68.4 65.5 86.8 114.6 SS, 91.8 Waleeeze 2s 111.0 100.0 
Oia er ; 52.0 49.3 65.2 64.4 86.1 111.4 Sle 103.5 135.9 108.0 122.0 100.0 
ISVAOS sexe 52.9 92.5 65.7 65.6 86.8 109.4 S27 105.4 142.7 1105.7 103.4 100.0 
OMOmerns 53.8 52.4 66.3 64.0 87.9 109.1 92.0 101.8 137.8 108.9 89.4 100.0 
QUT ede 55.2 51.1 66.2 63.1 87.1 108.7 89.2 Seo) 141.6 110.7 103.9 100.0 
USL rocces 53.3 53.4 GiGi 64.2 87.7 106.8 89.0 100.3 145.7 110.4 107.1 100.0 
USS) cerecee 56.4 52.5 65.4 66.9 86.3 105.5 88. 1 101.0 150.8 ile! 116.2 100.0 
WSLS) ose 51.6 51.1 60.7 59.4 86.4 104.9 86.8 108.2 155.3 111.3 114.2 100.0 


Note: Gross expenditure per capita is obtained by dividing personal expenditure by population as of June. Percentages are calculated from unrounded data. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Annual Estimates of Population for Canada and Provinces as of June 1; National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 8 
Gross Provincial Expenditures 


1962 — 1980 
ie a ee eee eee 
i, 
Year Nfld. Pet N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Canada 
D 31720 31742 31764 31786 31808 31830 31852 31874 31896 44014 31940 31698 
(Millions of dollars) 
HOO Zee 533 124 i W21 830 11,449 17,811 2,021 2,047 3,432 4,296 83 43,749 
HOGS serene. 581 129 Ves 878 12,081 19,009 2a 2,417 3,700 4,618 90 46,791 
WOG4 ee cscs. 651 142 1,260 985 13,392 20,876 2,288 ZSNS 3,964 5,096 94 51,062 
106525. 708 154 1,352 1,076 14,691 22,888 2,458 2,520 4,391 5,730 126 56,095 
NOOOse accuse. 805 165 1,492 1,184 16,292 25,594 2,629 2,981 5,009 6,413 143 62,706 
NOG Pare tones 854 176 1,628 1,258 17,621 27,873 2,854 2,738 5,382 7,008 153 67,547 
NGG rer... 969 200 1,799 1,384 18,802 30,683 3,154 2,910 5,973 7,688 180 73,740 
1OOOse 1,070 216 “22:| 0}ste) 1,510 20,534 33,944 3,435 3,128 6,594 8,722 202 81,410 
NOOR sccs: 1,195 240 Haye \\) 1,632 21,931 36,258 3,647 3,025 7,166 elie Qe7% 86,648 
WO a ee cc 1,294 256 2,363 1,784 23,620 39,829 3,948 3,507 WGIou 10,289 228 95,074 
OORT. 1,341 288 2,699 2,054 26,258 44,762 4,369 3,654 9,016 11,796 280 106,517 
NOB Re he: 1,585 367 3,125 2,410 30,006 51,548 205 4,726 Ws 14,677 379 125,339 
WO Ar rer aos: 1,892 382 3,558 2,835 35,45 1 60,363 6, 167 6,268 WSs 7AEKS) 17,260 492 150,407 
WAS eee 2,134 455 3,989 3,232 39,762 66,230 6,967 7,086 18,796 1QOSA ae 48S 168, 186 
NOVO 0. 2,935 522 4,634 3,657 46,242 76,038 7,930 7,913 21,364 22,656 482 193,974 
ISAS ee 2,845 560 5,049 3,959 49,919 82,960 8,382 8,375 24,532 Zor CUZ OOT 212,389 
NOB ie eaiiccccs. 3,049 655 5,678 4,484 eyAVAG 90,580 9,249 9,556 28,609 28,061 700 235,890 
NOON is. 3,682 734 6,312 5,330 61,761 102,038 10,337 11,028 34,542 32,699 859 269,321 
HOBO ec: 3,720 787 6,436 5,225 67,792 111,740 11,106 13,041 40,174 36,507 923 297,450 
(Per cent change) 
II6Ge 8.9 3.9 4.8 Elf S10 om 4.6 18.1 7.8 LS 8.0 7.0 
W964 ees. 21 10.3 Was} 12.3 10.8 9.8 8.2 —4.3 7.2 10.3 4.9 eh 
SG SE. ..... 8.6 8.7 1.3 93 9.7 9.6 7.4 8.9 10.8 Wael eish7/ 9.9 
1I662..-.., 1357, 78} 10.3 Om 10.9 11.8 6.9 18.3 14.1 EO 12:9 11.8 
ISTE eee 6.2 6.3 9.1 6.2 8.2 8.9 8.6 —8.1 Us 9:3 7.6 Thad 
19682200... 13.5 13.4 10.5 10.0 Om, 10.1 10.5 6.3 11.0 ON/ammalivenl 9:2 
169s. 10.4 8.2 14.2 S). 4 9.2 10.6 8.9 Us 10.4 1s 22 10.4 
O70) oan WieZ 11.0 7.6 8.1 6.8 6.8 6.2 —3.3 8.7 LNs) DIS) 6.4 
NO Mel ee cc... 8.3 6.9 6.9 9.4 thal 9.8 8.3 15.9 11.0 12.9 aS 9.7 
WOM... 3.6 12.6 14.2 oan We 12.4 ORG 4.2 13.4 AIG 22.5 12.0 
WQSe ee... Us Ba: 15.8 17.4 14.3 SZ: 19.4 29.3 ASS: 24.4 35.5 Wi 
HOT AR ecco. 19.4 4.1 13.9 eG 18.1 foi. 18.5 32.6 39.1 WAS S00 20.0 
IY ee 12.8 19.2 12.1 14.0 W222 9.7 13.0 13.4 19.4 10.4 —2.0 11.8 
Om... 18.8 14.7 16.2 13:2 16.3 14.8 13.8 Vand USE 18:9" —0/2 15rd 
LES See 22 les 9.0 8.2 8.0 oa Sail 5.8 14.8 Wie Piss} 9.5 
NOOR... ere. 17.0 2s 13:3 10.7 9.2 10.3 14.1 16.6 ike ee ie 
ISIZAS anes 20.7 WA tiles 18.9 Wilee 12.6 11.8 15.4 20.7 1G: 2228 14.2 
HISOR.......:. 1.0 UE 2.0 —2.0 9.8 9.5 7.4 18.2 eS) AMES fees: 10.4 


Source: Statistics Canada, Provincial Economic Accounts, annual, cat. 13-213. 
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Reference Table 9 


Percentage Distribution of Gross Provincial Expenditures 


1962 — 1980 

Year Nfld. reek N.S. N.B. 
1962 il? 0.3 2.6 1.9 
196SR es 12 0.3 PIAS 1.9 
WIG AP ee i126: 0.3 2.0 1.9 
1965 ... ihe! 0.3 2.4 1.9 
1966 .. TBS Ok 2.4 1.9 
{SIV ( Bene eee ee (0)! 2.4 1.9 
ISOS tre ie Ors 2.4 1.9 
IS96G es. 188) 0.3 ELIS 1.9 
STOW cele 1.4 0.3 2.6 1.9 
G7 ee, 1.4 0.3 P25) 1.9 
| OZ meee ise Ors LAS. 1.9 
ae ksiimspaec teens les OFS 2{8) Heo 
Oi Ae ae Ike 0.3 2.4 1.9 
ABS) 7AS Ns ee Mena aS! 0.3 2.4 1.9 
IDO cere te. iss} Ors 2.4 eS) 
NO Fasme seetrenee Ls! OS 2.4 1.9 
INCA Sie ae eee Ue: 0.3 2.4 1.9 
TAS AS emanteneere 1.4 0.3 2.3 2.0 
1G Omens ve 1: Ors 2.2 1.8 


Source: Statistics Canada, Provincial Economic Accounts. 
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Reference Table 10 
National Income and Gross National Product 


1950 — 1981 
Wages, 
salaries 

and 
supple 
mentary 
labour 

Years income") 

D 

HOSOM Shy 

NO OMe ccc 10,770 

WOO. oc 12,073 

HOO Shes 13,062 

OO Ac: 13,451 

OOO ME. <: 14,369 

SHeYo) See 16,171 

WOS Wc: WAS 

OOO ee 17,982 

IKS)SYS) oe 19,149 

ISOOI....3.< 20,141 

HOG ose. 21,009 

OOZee en 22,468 

HOO Stee cs 23,932 

HIGAT os: 26,034 

NICO Re 28,878 

I96Gar 32,629 

ISIS /oreeee 36, 160 

O68 es. 39,318 

UST Daaeeeeee 43,949 

HOOmer... 47,620 

NOW ec. 52,436 

NOT rer: 58,549 

HOW Bie ees .c: 67,849 

WOWAR. 81,289 

NOW ne 94,625 

HOG! sc... 109,445 

WOM... 120,523 

OWS peters, iSolcoc 

NOW Oe .. 146,639 

HOSOe. ..... 164,036 

FS aT opens 186,608 


6,318 
6,714 
6,823 
7,742 
8,294 


7,699 
8,681 
10,799 
15,417 
20,062 


19,663 
19,985 
20,928 
25,614 
34,884 


37,172 
33,856 


Accrued Net Capital 
net income consump- 
income of non- tion 
of farm allow- 
Interest farm unincor- ances 
and opera- porated Inven- Net and 
miscel- tors busi- tory national miscel- Gross 
Dividends laneous from ness valua- income Indirect laneous national 
paid to invest- farm includ- tion at taxes valuation Residual product 
non-resi- ment produc- ing adjust- factor less adjust- error of at market 
dents income tion rents ment cost subsidies ments estimate prices 
40003 40004 40005 40006 40007 40008 40009 40010 40011 40548 
40243 40244 40245 40246 40247 40248 40249 40250 40251 40551 
(Millions of dollars) 
—412 396 1,301 1,882 —374 14,5506 2,065 1,876 —3 18,491 
—3/9 463 1,868 1,976 — 643 17,199 2,548 2,098 —205 21,640 
— 346 SyZs) 1,878 2,199 114 19,468 2,799 ZASOS —12 24,588 
— 328 583 1,462 2,359 Cue Ome 2,994 2,634 S00 25;3836 
— 339 628 918 2,498 87 19,998 3,042 2,930 —52 25,918 
— 396 764 1,120 2,748 —182 21,908 Croc Sh Stous —38 28,528 
— 450 869 1,283 2,827 —245 24,383 Shrheil| 3,814 ISOM RSZ, 056 
— 505 977 908 2,962 —59 25,356 3,975 4,159 Pies | Groep) kes 
— 486 1,063 1,116 Shige —4] 26,436 4,036 ZL RSIS) WhO) SL TEE TF 
—527 1,062 1,008 3,207 —108 27,757 4,401 4,461 227 §©36,846 
— 495 1,129 1,026 3,192 —26 28,837 4,587 4,739 196 38,359 
—622 1,284 826 3,261 —4 29,783 4,838 4,833 142 39,646 
=621 1,416 USAT 3,380 —100 32,370 5,446 Sy Aord —125 42,927 
—652 1,563 1,562 3,576 —213 34,700 ay Th ie! 5,603 —0o9 45,978 
—787 1,724 1,307 SOS —144 37,680 6,441 6, 108 51 50,280 
— 828 1,891 1,389 3,893 —322 41,219 7,284 6,655 206 55,364 
— 850 2,070 1,950 4,116 —335 46,294 8,030 fesee 182 61,828 
—874 2,362 1,239 4,355 —327 49,738 8,852 7,786 33 66,409 
—835 2,623 IROcal 4,778 —341 54,606 9,662 8,308 10 72,586 
— 854 3,082 1,435 Sy Ikshi/ —576 60,517 10,722 9,019 —443 79,815 
— 952 3,428 1,211 5,424 —195 64,235 11,299 9,806 345 85,685 
— 1,079 3,906 1,576 5,928 —665 70,783 WeATAS) 10,500 891 94,450 
— 1,031 AIS: 1,662 Onli(OMe a OSC mun OO 94 13,876 11,474 190 105,234 
—1,277 5,359 3,009 6,656 —2,362 94,651 15,598 1hoShos —44 123,560 
— 1,645 1,632 3,859 6901) =452445 e854 18,257 16,046 —629 147,528 
—1,835 8,661 3,944 7,669 —2,938 129,789 17,584 18,270 —300 165,343 
Sat) “anburas ShSuly/ 8,438 —2,064 148,507 21,520 20,738 266 191,031 
—2,094 13,147 2,831 9,113 —3,419 161,029 23,907 23,043 889 208,868 
—2,843 15,771 Sh lotele) 9,644 —4,577 178,576 25,854 25,662 261 230,353 
—3,064 19,143 3,983 10,503 —6,718 205,370 27,925 28,854 —188 261,961 
—3,411 21,782 3,969 11,438 —6,841 228,145 29,191 32,174 349 289,859 
—4,329 26,326 4,850 12,680 —6,721 253,220 938,241 35,766 1,274 328,501 


Use) 


Gross 
national 
product 

at market 
prices 


Capital 
consump- 
tion 
allowances 
and mis- 
cellaneous 
valuation 
adjust- 
ments 


Indirect 
taxes 
less 
subsidies 


income 


Net 
national 


Net 
income 
of non- 

farm unin- 
corporated 
business 
including 
rents 


income 
operators 
from farm 
produc- 
tion 


of farm 
(Per cent change) 


Interest 
and mis- 
cellaneous 
invest- 
ment 
income 


Dividends 
paid to 
non- 
residents 


Corpo- 
ration 
profits 
before 
taxes 


Wages, 
salaries 
and 
supple- 
mentary 
labour 
income" 


National Income and Gross National Product 


Reference Table 10 (continued) 
1950 — 1981 


Years 


(1) Includes military pay and allowances. Unadjusted: D 40000 + 40001; seasonally adjusted: D 40240 + 40241. 
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Source; Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 11 
Reconciliation of Gross National Product at Market Prices and 
Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost 


1953 — 1981 
a eee ese 
: Investment 
Gross national Residual Indirect Investment income Gross domestic 
product at error of taxes less income from paid to product at 
Years market prices estimate subsidies non-residents non-residents factor cost 
D 40551 40431 40432 40433 40434 40435 
(Millions of dollars) 
ZOOS — 80 — 2,994 — 194 495 23,060 
25,918 52 — 3,042 — 181 520 23,267 
28,528 38 — 3,321 —201 586 25,630 
32,058 — 130 —3,731 — 196 657 28,658 
SCs —23 — 3,975 — 208 771 30,078 
34,777 —170 — 4,036 — 238 763 31,096 
36,846 —227 —4,401 —251 860 32,827 
38,359 — 196 —4 587, —=254 870 34,192 
39,646 — 142 — 4,838 — 300 1,022 35,388 
42,927 125 — 5,446 —297 1,068 38,377 
45,978 39 —5,714 — 314 1,161 41,150 
50,280 —51 —6,441 — 443 Leo 44,696 
55,364 — 206 — 7,284 — 465 1,485 48,894 
61,828 — 182 — 8,030 — 486 1,634 54,764 
66,409 —= OG, — 8,852 — 464 1 S38: 58,793 
72,586 —10 — 9,662 — 590 1,841 64,165 
79,815 443 = O22 — 857 2,099 70,778 
ISAO Rai ea See, eee, 85,685 — 345 — 11,299 — 1,011 2,397 USC 
NO Vmlee cere feces 94,450 — 891 = 12276 — 953 Pisses 82,867 
CTE AON Ue eee 105,234 — 190 — 13,876 —977 2,528 92,719 
TRAST AR rast eee ener 123,560 44 — 15,598 =—1,188 SOn2 109,830 
Hise eee eek colt 147,528 629 — 18,257 — 1,386 3,741 182, 2S) 
WOME eer Ck IE PP 165,343 300 — 17,584 =} (57/ 1 4,338 150,726 
TAGS nee) oe en 191,031 — 266 —21,520 —ROOR 4,940 172,584 
ISTE eee ce Meee 208,868 — 889 — 23,907 — 1,696 6,248 188,624 
IRAs eee, 230,353 — 260 = 25,004 —= 2,239 8,188 210,187 
OWA ela RRA nls a, 261,961 189 =27,925 — 2,434 9,761 241,551 
HOS Obs WO Bees ee: 289,859 — 348 — 29,191 Ot4 58 11,561 268,422 
OG eet en IN Cone 328,501 — 1,274 — 38,241 —3, 159 14,943 300,770 
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Reference Table 11 (continued) 
Reconciliation of Gross National Product at Market Prices and 


Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost 


1953 — 1981 
Gross national Investment income Investment Gross domestic 
product at Indirect taxes received from income paid product at 
Years market prices less subsidies non-residents to non-residents factor cost 
(Per cent change) 

OBS pete ust coe, cco ee iste edt oy 7.0 6.0 —2.4 4.2 
WBA aya eee te cae sates adeweckieesvats ayaa OS 1.6 —6.7 Sm 0.9 
BRS S10 reais cere eee ae eon: coe 10.1 Oi 11.0 ALTE 10.2 
1G Oye ree cses tere ene 12.4 WAS: -—2.5 Wa 11.8 
HC ey ae ney Ee Fe PA a anh Pe AR ee fae 4.5 6.5 6.1 17.4 5.0 
TS SC Pat terre fee cen ee se 3.8 ies, 14.4 — 1.0 3.4 
TOD eee eee, ccsccanv ie ees 5.9 9.0 Ono 12.7 5.6 
UPS S10) ans cece uo oc erp EC rE ee cee: acces cenee 4.1 4.2 ee We 4.2 
AS ei Weeacce Wa sect ec ee cesta Eicon aioe 3.4 YS, 18.1 7s Sus; 
NOG Qaeda tee rc eee tesa ners are 8.3 12.6 — 1.0 4.5 8.4 
IRONS NS ee sete eR cs cco ae fea 4.9 Sy: Tf 8.7 The 
GAR Bere ern iastiae en te ne eer see 9.4 WAT, Ate 16.4 8.6 
N96 5 Peete tees ete ease eet: 10.1 oat 5.0 9.9 9.4 
USIel aoe 8s eT rete orm ere re nee Reece” Wed 10.2 4.5 10.0 12.0 
NO Ofer s es ache pee wee ae cnc ee 7.4 10.2 —4.5 6.1 7.4 
IG See ene Pan tener, rete a aye ee: 973 i2 Clee 6.2 9.1 
AS CL eee cee Ne sen RRR eee ecm A 10.0 WAH) 45.2 14.0 10.3 
ISNA OS So ace rs ae eae e Sear eee 7.4 5.4 18.0 14.2 6.6 
Oya eke heen Ss Sen ae eae. cee 10.2 8.6 —5.7 5.8 9.9 
Owe tenet Sekt eke Arte aha ilialixae 13.0 2s, —0.4 11.9 
NOUS te eee rss, soc cecc tinct acne cone 17.4 12.4 21.6 19.1 ats io) 
RSW Ae! Oe on nie eee RORne eso teeter puctie tect 19.4 Ve 16.7 24.2 20.4 
NN OSS eet cee hy I Sine a Ree ee Wa —3.7 20.6 16.0 14.0 
STA Cate on ie cere or rr ete RER Rec eer aaa eck 15.5 22.4 —4 2 skeen) 14.5 
TBST = OR Aes eae EAE Oe 9.3 Wnt 5.9 26.5 9.3 
OIL een eter, ok ctor poet secures 10.3 8.1 32.0 SEO 11.4 
SAS) cae oh tcee aCe eo redeem eoee 13.5 8.0 8.7 19.2 14.9 
19S Oe ir Bee O09). aleve. eee 10.6 4.5 Aek) 18.4 Wile 
NOS Tee eee ion, each Rae 4 ee 13.3 31.0 —8.6 29.3 12 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 12 
Structural Changes in Income 
(Per Cent Distribution of Gross National Product by Components) 


1947 — 1981 
Capital 
Accrued Net consump- 
net income tion 
income of non- allow- 
of farm ances 
Wages, Interest farm unincor- and 
salaries and opera- porated Inven- Net miscel- Gross 
and Corpo- miscel- tors busi- tory national Indirect laneous national 
supple- ration Dividends laneous from ness valua- income taxes valua- product 
mentary profits paid to invest- farm includ- tion at less tion Residual at 
labour before non-resi- ment produc- ing adjust- factor subsi- adjust- error of market 
Years income! taxes dents income tion rents ment cost dies ments estimate prices 
NOAT EN 50.1 13.8 — 1.9 1.4 8.2 le —4.2 78.5 Was: 9.1 —0.1 100.0 
1948...... 50.6 Wiz a A 1.6 8.8 10.3 —3.3 79.5 11.8 OS —0.7 100.0 
1949)... 50.5 12.0 —1.9 ewe Wee 10.6 —0.7 79.3 ile 9.8 —0.3 100.0 
19502. 49.5 14.4 —2.2 al 7.0 10.2 —2.0 78.7 PA 10.1 0.0 100.0 
Weiilves. 49.8 14.5 —1.8 2.1 8.6 91 —3.0 79.5 11.8 9.7 —0.9 100.0 
IOC 49.1 1S — 1.4 Za Tes) 8.8 OFS Lone e4! 9.5 0.0 100.0 
195Sh. 50.6 11.6 — 1.3 Poss) 5.7 9.1 0.0 77.9 Wie 10.2 0.3 100.0 
1O54 51.9 10.6 —1.3 2.4 35 9.6 Ore VUE i) Wath ules —0.2 100.0 
ieee 50.4 WA — 1.4 PE Tf 3.9 9.6 —0.6 76.8 11.6 NEGA —0.1 100.0 
1956"). 50.4 W256, —1.4 Pash 4.0 8.8 —0.8 76.1 11.6 11.9 0.4 100.0 
TS Gee 52.3 10.6 —1.5 2.9 Qual 8.8 —0.2 TAS 1/ 11.9 12.4 0.1 100.0 
105825: le Th 10.6 —1.4 onl She 9.0 —0.1 76.0 Wiles} 11.9 0.5 100.0 
HOSS. 52.0 10.8 —1.4 2.9 Th shi/ —0.3 fee! 11.9 12.1 0.6 100.0 
1960... S25 10.1 —1.3 2.9 Zak 8.3 —0.1 ore 12.0 12.4 0.5 100.0 
IO ee 53.0 10.3 —1.6 $2 al 8.2 —0.1 onl 12.2 WES" 0.4 100.0 
162s =. Sys! 10.4 — 1.4 oh.08: Or2 7.9 —0.2 75.4 WA Wee —0.3 100.0 
1963... 52.1 10.7 —1.4 3.4 3.4 7.8 —0.5 or 12.4 WA —0.1 100.0 
1OO4 2). Syilate! WAS —1.6 3.4 2.6 7.4 —0.3 74.9 12.8 Wa 0.1 100.0 
HIGSe 52.2 Hee —1.5 3.4 PLS) 20) —0.6 74.5 oe 12.0 0.4 100.0 
UST Ss rey 52.8 10.9 —1.4 3:3 3:2 6.7 —0.5 74.9 13.0 ale: 0.3 100.0 
1967...:.. 54.5 10.3 —1.3 3.6 1.9 6.6 —0.5 74.9 ikea} Wale 0.0 100.0 
1968...... O47 10.7 —1.2 3.6 1.8 6.6 —0.5 [eae Shs) Wie! 0.0 100.0 
1969...... Sol 10.4 —1.1 3.9 1.8 6.5 —0.7 75.8 13.4 1G —0.6 100.0 
Ho Oee. 55.6 9.0 —1.1 4.0 1.4 6.3 —0.2 75.0 Ish 11.4 0.4 100.0 
USA ees 55.5 9.2 —1.1 4.1 a7 Gr3 —0.7 74.9 13.0 We 0.9 100.0 
NO 2a 55.6 10.3 — 1.0 4.3 1.6 5.9 — 1.0 Thsidf eee 10.9 (Or 100.0 
OAC ees 54.9 ies — 1.0 4.3 2.4 5.4 —1.9 76.6 12.6 10.8 0.0 100.0 
HOA eee: a}S); | 13.6 —1.1 one 2.6 4.7 —2.9 WHEE 12.4 10.9 —0.4 100.0 
Ovo). ae 11.9 —1.1 Ore 2.4 4.6 — 1.8 78.5 10.6 HO —0.2 100.0 
MOO mee OWES 10.5 —0.9 5.8 sth 4.4 —1.1 UMatl ise: 10.9 0.1 100.0 
WOT ec. MoI 10.0 — 1.0 Ors 1.4 4.3 —1.6 Wisi} 11.4 We@ 0.4 100.0 
WOOe. 57.0 Alien —1.2 6.8 1.6 4.2 —2.0 WIS dee lei, 0.1 100.0 
1979)... 56.0 13/2 —1.2 Ties} URS) 4.0 —2.6 78.4 10.7 Wail —0.1 100.0 
1980... 56.6 12.8 —1.2 Teo 1.4 3.9 —2.4 Thehi/ 10.1 Aliateat 0.1 100.0 
OST... 56.8 10.3 — 1.3 8.0 Unis) 3.8 —2.0 OTA Wis 10.9 0.4 100.0 


) See note 1 on reference table 10. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 13 
Structural Changes in Income 
(Per Cent Distribution of Net National Income by Components) 


1947 — 1981 
Accrued Net 
net income 
income of non 
of farm 
Wages, Interest farm unincor- 
salaries and opera- porated Inven- Net 
and Corpo- miscel- tors busi- tory national 
supple- ration Dividends laneous from ness valua- income 
mentary profits paid to invest- farm includ- tion at 
labour before non-resi- ment produc- ing adjust- factor 
Years income”) taxes dents income tion rents ment cost 
NOA ee 63.8 VS =2.4 1.8 10.4 14.2 —5.4 100.0 
TOA Bese, ancestries 63.6 Geo —2.1 2X) 11.0 120 — 4,1 100.0 
NO AO ie Rear en te aetna. ie 63.6 1s 1 —2.4 PHC Oat isk} —0.8 100.0 
1950Re. 62.9 WS —2.8 df 8.9 12.9 —2.6 100.0 
ose 62.6 18.3 —2.2 Tf 10.9 WARS —3./ 100.0 
WQS 2 os. 62.0 18) = 1.0 al 9.6 ed 0.6 100.0 
OS Garey accra aemier ce: 64.9 14.8 —1.6 BAS) toe Wile7 0.0 100.0 
1954... 67.3 13.8 —1.7 Sal 4.6 ZS) 0.4 100.0 
US ose Pan case cnerarg saan 65.6 15.9 —1.8 BD) Om Was —0.8 100.0 
LOS Orie wee ec ccers cette ote 66.3 16.1 —1.8 S16 bao WKS — 1.0 100.0 
1 Si/ieeree ao eecks ao taes a 69.1 14.0 —2.0 She) 3.6 Wet —0.2 100.0 
W958i 68.0 13.9 =1.8 4.0 4.2 Wee) —0.2 100.0 
GS Oe etc ay enaten ie 69.0 14.3 —1.9 3.8 3.6 Wiles) —0.4 100.0 
A OXEXO) Ole aoe eosenecan notes 69.8 13.4 —1.7 39 3.6 bal —Q.1 100.0 
iO Gil pee eas peorenntree 70.5 ews —2.1 4.3 2.8 10.9 —0.1 100.0 
OG Zia erence mercer ore crt 69.4 ont — 1.9 4.4 4.3 10.4 —0.3 100.0 
NOG Sepa rercen. cone cant hes anes 69.0 14.2 —1.9 4.5 4.5 10%S —0.6 100.0 
IG Aeereas coAaas eee ees 69. 1 1525 —2.1 4.6 SES) 9.8 —0.4 100.0 
OG Seay. cierto 1O.1 15.3 —2.0 4.6 3.4 9.4 —0.8 100.0 
TSI): (nce Res armen lenient 70.5 14.5 —1.8 4.5 Ave 8.9 —0.7 100.0 
WOOT Ac see Ree Recta ie 1h 7 —1.8 47 255 8.8 —0.7 100.0 
IO G meena cic crs eseene. ooo 1220 14.2 —1.5 4.8 2.4 8.7 —0.6 100.0 
sO G Onan Cote nanan ter 72.6 Wad’ —1.4 oh 2.4 8.6 — 1.0 100.0 
HOO etaserrare se eect ae 74.1 12.0 —1.5 SIS ie 8.4 —0.3 100.0 
OW i eee een emeace os 74.1 Was —1.5 Seo Zee 8.4 —0.9 100.0 
| OED seater Rok een rk 73:5 13.6 —1.3 Sf Zul Teed —1.3 100.0 
IAC Wet ounukdoosa mocha ater Piet 16.3 —1.3 iS), 7 Sie 7.0 —2.5 100.0 
OVA Pree ce Maharey. 71.4 17.6 —1.4 6.7 3.4 6.1 —3.7 100.0 
USES in denteteon sreemenban seer 1229 Sh —1.4 @.7/ 6)0) 5.9 —2.3 100.0 
TRSYA Sheet tee Pane ance sone 73.7 13:5 —1.2 Use Pye ‘Salk —1.4 100.0 
ICA RS can dope crane 74.8 1G, —1.3 8.2 ns) ‘Sy, Tf —2.1 100.0 
NOG Meme. oxen eaten: 73.6 14.3 —1.6 8.8 2.0 5.4 -2.6 100.0 
iE WASIAN Acer ee aesercecehae 71.4 WAG —1.5 9.3 le) Dail —3.3 100.0 
NOS O Sie rccans ere sects AS 16.3 —1.5 9.5 nd 5.0 —3.0 100.0 
OSH peers ee eee ee UT 13.4 —1.7 10.4 1.9 5.0 —2.7 100.0 


(1) See note 1 on reference table 10. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 14 

Indexes of Real Income 

1947 — 1981 

(1971 = 100) 
a ee eee 


Real wages and 


salaries and 
supplementary Real 

; income and average 

Real net national income Real personal income Real personal disposable income military pay weekly 

PRE TT ees) ECE 

Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per paid Per aria 

Years capita household employee capita household employee capita household employee employee employee) salaries 
50.9 DOO 49.1 50.2 58.7 48.4 56.6 66.2 54.6 54.7 = — 
Sila 58.8 50.0 49.9 57.4 48.7 56.6 65.1 DONS 54.4 aS a 
8) 2 59.14 S)17/ 49.1 56.8 49.6 56.2 64.9 OOn/, SOKO = = 
52.8 60.5 54.1 49.5 56.6 50.6 57.0 65.2 58.3 56.8 = = 
55.4 62.7 56.6 51.7 58.4 52.8 O85/, 66.4 60.0 57.4 od == 
99.5 67.1 61.8 54.3 Gik2 56.4 61.1 68.9 63.4 60.6 = — 
60.0 67.4 63.2 Son 6225 58.6 62.4 70.0 lS) 77 64.2 == Se 
Oi.4 64.3 62.1 54.1 60.5 58.5 60.6 67.8 65.5 65.4 = = 
61.2 68.3 66.5 56.8 63.3 61.6 63.8 Valea 69.3 66.9 == = 
65.4 72.6 69.9 60.3 67.0 64.4 67E5 74.9 (2a) 69.7 oo = 
64.0 LE 68.7 60.7 67.6 65.2 OWT 19.4 Wath 70.9 = = 
63.1 70.4 70.1 60.8 67.8 67.5 65.8 76.4 76.1 7AOys) = ed 
64.0 Valea Ont, O18) 68.8 68.4 69.2 76.9 76.5 WS = == 
64.5 TNS We 63.2 69.9 70.3 70.1 CUS 78.0 VES = == 
64.8 V2) 72.4 62.6 69.6 69.9 69.1 76.9 lee 74.5 74.5 74.0 
68.2 hey! USS 66.0 72.9 Sal 73.0 80.7 80.9 hop) 75.3 [ye 
LOR, LUSS 17.9 67.8 74.4 74.7 75.0 82.3 82.6 HUGS: 76.4 76.6 
74.4 SAO 80.5 70.3 76.6 76.1 77.0 83.9 83.4 TSS 78.3 78.5 
78.4 84.7 83.2 74.6 80.6 i922 81.4 88.0 86.5 82.2 80.9 81.0 
83.6 89.8 86.8 79.6 85.4 82.6 85.1 91.4 88.4 84.9 84.1 83.0 
85.3 90.4 87.7 82.9 87.8 85.2 87.4 9225 89.8 88.0 87.5 85.7 
88.5 92.4 90.7 86.2 90.0 88.3 89.6 93.5 91.8 89.2 89.3 87.9 
93.1 55 7/ 93.8 90.8 93.4 sks 92.4 Som 93:1 SP. 9273 (S18), 7 
94.1 95.3 95.4 93.3 94.4 94.2 93.4 94.6 94.4 9558 ae 94.3 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
107.1 IOay2  WOle2 107.6 105.6 105.6 108. 1 106. 1 106. 1 103.5 103.4 104.3 
WW 112.8 110.8 WSS aah! 109.5 116.6 WIZZ 110.2 105.6 LOS 104.5 
124.9 Wks) Al W225) lest 112.8 W255 Unites, 7/ 112.8 109.0 108.3 104.2 
126.9 HS WIGS W268 ike 116.9 128.2 119.1 We i STE 112.6 107.6 
133.5 ROM Caleyi Gishisy Zs) 121.6 133.3 12S Wis WHO 119.3 112.4 
133:2 INOSe 12057, ISS:4 a 217, WAI 134.9 UV ks: W222 120.1 119.0 V1 4h 
136.3 120.2 120.6 ISStome 22:6 122.6 139.3 122.9 2B) 118.4 118.4 113.4 
142.3 WALI 2s) 139.9 120.6 120.1 141.0 WDA) 121.0 116.3 116.9 112.8 
141.6 Wie AI 140.6 118.6 W8S7, 141.1 119.0 119.4 114.0 Wiles} 112.4 
139.9 li Stoe w lMlO.3 146.0 120.5 121.4 145.3 J ILE 120.8 113.6 114.4 113:4 
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Reference Table 14 (continued) 
Indexes of Real Income 
1947 — 1981 


I I II III Ii Ii Ii 
Real wages and 


salaries and 
supplementary Real 
income and average 
Real net national income Real personal income Real personal disposable income military pay weekly 
a a | ns ae ea NCOCS 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per paid Per and 
Years capita household employee capita household employee capita household employee employee employee") __ salaries 


(Per cent change) 
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1947 — 1981. 
1950— 1959" 
1960 — 1969. 
1970— 1979. 
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() “Estimates of employees’. 
(2) Average from 1961 to 1981. 
(3) Average from 1961 to 1969 


Source; Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, monthly, cat. 71-001; Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry, monthly, cat. 72-008; National Income 

and Expenditure Accounts, cat. 13-533; Employment, Earnings and Hours, monthly, cat. 72-002; and Census of Canada, annual, cat. 91-001. Real incomes 

are computed by dividing the various nominal income measures by the national accounts implicit price index for consumer expenditure. The household data 

ae ee the present, are from Statistics Canada, Household Equipment, cat. 64-202, while data prior to 1961 were derived by interpolating the census 
enchmarks. 
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Reference Table 15 


Personal Income and Expenditure 


1947 — 1981 
Ratio of 
personal 
savings to Personal 
Personal personal disposable Personal 
Personal disposable Personal Personal disposable income expenditure 
Years income income expenditure saving income per capita per capita 
D 40042 40057 40014 40175 
40552 40295 40254 40413 
(Millions of dollars) (Per cent) (Dollars) 

OAs ieee teste. 10,926 9,964 9,362 544 BES 794 746 
OA CME ccc 12,592 11,559 10,370 1,138 9.8 901 809 
IES) ee ene ee 13,396 12,383 11,365 965 This! 921 845 
SSO: eee ee ee 14,262 13,285 12,482 738 5.6 969 910 
ISS ees 16,791 15,435 13,857 1,496 oe 1,102 989 
SEZ 3k See ee 18,592 16,922 15,162 1,665 9.8 1,170 1,049 
NOS O Wt ccc ese, 19,550 Wa iiiks: 16,181 1,423 8.0 1,194 1,090 
TASES ASR re WE ile 17,868 16,934 804 4.5 1,169 1,108 
IES: ee ee 21,265 19,331 18,388 UY 4.4 1,231 ali Zags 
IQDSs eae er een eee 23,531 21,307 20,090 1,051 4.9 1,325 1,249 
OA Rica PR 20,170 22,714 21,492 1,047 4.6 1,367 1,294 
HOD Oe ccccs tA, 26,651 24,313 22,845 1,278 aye) 1,423 1,338 
HUSOM awl... bee 28, 108 25,440 24,390 844 333 1,455 1,395 
HOG OR et c.ctrenk. FAS OVSIS 26,567 25,479 867 3.3 1,487 1,426 
‘SG eee ie 30,104 26,904 25,930 745 2.8 1,475 1,422 
Wey. eo ae ae 32,788 29,340 27,452 1,647 5.6 Lo) 1,477 
NOOSE Me. caisson 34,829 31,168 29,225 eels. 5.4 1,646 1,544 
OO AR Pee sev ttttess 37,282 33,049 31,389 1,383 4.2 Ue ike 1,627 
OGD ee. eeee, 41,071 36,263 33,947 2,001 9.0 1,846 1,728 
OO Ge errr na ites ies. 46,094 39,901 36,890 2,662 On 1,994 1,843 
NO Gir eae ok Aa 50,579 43,123 39,972 2,736 6.3 ZBANANS) 1,962 
NOOSE Bet ae. 90,677 46,820 43,704 2,639 5.6 2,262 Ze Mlle 
NOOO Be Nicos Re 61,804 50,911 47,492 2,730 5.4 2,424 2,261 
MOO Mee reeks ot Se 66,633 54,009 50,327 2,872 5.3 2,536 2,363 
SG ieee eee view Cr 74,092 59,943 55,616 3,509 SES) ZAUTS) PM STES) 
USA Se ee eeeneaee 83,767 68, 100 62,208 5,015 7.4 3,124 2,853 
GAS sete eee 97,832 19,719 71,278 7,230 9.0 3,617 3,234 
HOTA Se cee cree meet 116,867 94,545 83,388 9,406 9.9 4,228 3,729 
UD: seceteee ene Bear 136,205 110,996 96,995 12,139 10.9 4,890 4,273 
SAS) Aen pare eet 155,343 125,510 110,886 12,560 10.0 5,459 4,823 
HOU G(tete er ene, 171,303 138,094 122,530 13,367 OM 5,938 5,268 
IAS see eee emer ee 190,067 154,623 135,271 16,702 10.8 6,587 5,762 
‘IGG Sheers 211,394 172,308 150,617 17,806 10.3 W276 6,360 
iICYSO), Sagres ere ace 237,272 192552 168, 146 19,459 10.1 8,045 7,025 
MO Orne eeradacsee tars 276,631 222,750 190,025 205150 11.6 9,209 7,856 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 16 
Personal Income, Canada and by Province 


1951 -— 1980 
Ns Ks 
Years Nfld. PE N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Canada 
D 30303 30304 30305 30306 30307 30308 30309 30310 30311 30312 30313 30315 
(Millions of dollars) 
1951 209 64 Sis, 415 4,085 6,521 938 1,069 1,250 1,665 26 16,791 
1952 229 78 604 438 4,558 C2QOT 1,006 Ware es! 1,344 1,863 oil 18,592 
1953 256 65 (shsiv/ 447 4,862 7,681 AOnz il, Ueke! ty Aoliy: 1,976 34 19,550 
1954 272 69 664 468 5,029 7,930 1,002 824 1,346 2,050 39 19,717 
1550s : 292 67 683 489 br296 isyioy2is) AOTAS 1,058 1,475 2,242 43 21,265 
1956 .: 325 85 (evz 534 5,840 9,320 1,206 1,205 1,719 2,482 59 235500 
195i 350 WL 785 556 65863) 10,230 We} 1,037 1,749 2,728 59 25,170 
1958 : 361 83 820 585 6,655 10,802 Unsere 1,156 1,958 2,/86 59 26,651 
I95Siee 383 96 874 626 7,005 11,406 1,419 1,200 2,039 2,948 61 28,108 
19GO Se. se 412 97 920 664 UAL Wires 1,492 pete Px ape! 3,058 63 29,595 
\O6I Rae a 440 102 946 6714 7,828 12,187 1,436 1,084 2,199 3,091 59 30, 104 
1 OG Be ee rconent 462 114 995 707 8,446 13,098 evil 1,529 Ana 3,279 62 32,788 
NOG Sree 493 116 1,043 TES) 8:9837 a3: 976 1,647 1,686 ZEOSO 3,509 67 34,829 
(OGAR oo coe 531 128 1,108 809 OV AZo O6e UW, f09 nexcss, 2 Shey2: 3,822 70 37,282 
1965 604 Si 1,181 880 1Ol685 OOo 1,892 1,789 2,941 4,271 69 41,071 
HW9OGGr ee 680 151 1,302 979 11,880 18,655 2,039 2,047 Bol: 4,817 80 46,094 
OG eee. 155 168 1,446 1,067 1G, WA = AOS: 2,280 1,932 3,665 5,348 90 50,579 
NOG Sie 837 189 1,580 1,183 14,193 22,844 27523 2,187 Aiea ©) (at6i7/ 104 55,677 
ISG OR 923 205 1,766 i295 15,565 25,629 2,704 2,269 4,589 6,645 122 61,804 
TESA) coumeeree  ULOPASS 229 1,895 1,412 16,682 27,974 2,857 PAA KSC) 4,953 7,245 148 66,633 
TOT or 1,143 243 2,100 Rome 18,369 30,966 3,192 ZOOS DOS4 8,182 158 74,092 
Ones meee 1,301 287 2,436 1,810 20,823 34,822 3,564 2,/67 6,267 9,417 193 83,767 
NOS eee a. 1,526 3Oo) 2,850 Z05 24,067 39,884 4,244 3,673 7,471 laleocur ONS 97,832 
19 /Ae eee 1,903 400 Sh Bits) 2,539 28,980 47,060 4,985 4,519 9,019 13,687 293 116,867 
TOPS eee oe sccct 2,259 493 3,894 3,080 Sr SECO 5,865 5,660 10,991 US TASTE 346 136,205 
IOVGeeee es. 2,582 547 4,416 3,460 39,204 60,959 Or473 6,199 Werasxe) keh 1teh7/ 398 155,343 
ATE eraser 2,848 598 4,913 6), (hers) 43,037 67,164 7,059 6,373 145) SeeecOls43 459 1,303 
WOT ee: 3,064 701 5,500 4,176 47,398 74,178 TESS 7,091 16,787 22,749 509 190,067 
IC ASP Ae face 3,399 765 6,056 4,547 52,434 81,840 8,372 7,869 19,850 25,528 574 211,394 
QB Os eee 3,679 874 6,692 5,016 59,144 91,002 9,133 SiO, Pearle) 278). 9/911] 665 23iGe2 
(Per cent change) 

OS Zeer ae 9.6 21.9 Shs} B45) TAR HORS Wee UL S) Woe 11.9 19.2 10.7 
NODS yee ete 11.8 — 16.7 ‘).{5) Dal 6.7 6.6 0.6 —6.2 5.4 6.1 9.7 Bye 
OSA me 6.2 6.2 4.2 47 3.4 Che = We —27.6 —5.0 Si/ 14.7 0.9 
WO S Bie eects: a4 —2.9 2.9 4.5 5S Ue oa 28.4 9.6 9.4 10.3 7.9 
WIS Ome tes! 26.9 Ue 9.2 10.3 9.3 12.4 13.9 16.5 10.7 Sh 2 10.7 
OSes ac. Tal —9.4 Wee 4.1 9.0 9.6 We! = 1/8)9) 1.7 9.9 0.0 70) 
jie loca eee ml 7.8 4.5 Sez 4.6 5.8 10.5 Wists: 11.9 Dls 0.0 oye 
OS Oise 6.1 Sy 7 6.6 7.0 5.3 5.6 5.0 SEES} ay 5.8 3.4 5.5 
(960 eee 7.6 1.0 Bre 6.1 6.0 4.5 Ss || Zar 4.7 $).// She! 553 
196 6.8 Sy 2.8 leat 5.5 Pps —3.8 =19:8 3.0 le teh! ila? 
196 Qs 5.0 11.8 ne Ora, 7.9 as WE ANIA 9.6 6.1 5a 8.9 
(S63 eee: 6.7 1.8 4.8 6.2 toms} Sh 7/ Ze. 10.3 al 7.0 8.1 6.2 
9G Alea sere Test 10.3 6.2 Theil 9.1 tas 7.8 —8.7 4.6 8.9 4.5 7.0 
(965 eee USE 7.0 6.6 8.8 9.7 10.0 6.6 16.2 10.9 11.7 —1.4 10.2 
1966s ee 12.6 10.2 10.2 lee Wie 12.8 7.8 14.4 14.7 12.8 15.9 Wee 
(ISA Are ee 11.0 ded Wale 9.0 10.9 10.2 11.8 — 5:6 8.6 11.0 sae) 9.7 
HICSS ees 10.9 WAS 9.3 10.9 Tall We Of Che WES: 9.1 15.6 10.1 
1O6OR ee 10.3 8.5 lee 9.5 9.7 ee ie Sh 11.6 13.8 aT has: 11.0 
NOVOse eee 11.1 lez ES 9.0 ae 9.1 Syd — 6,0 7.9 9.0 Zales 7.8 
OTe ae oe 11.5 6.1 10.8 11.6 10.1 10.7 Walz 19.8 Wet 12.9 6.8 11.2 
NOM Lane ee 13.8 18.1 16.0 14.8 13.4 25) nice? 8.3 eh 1Kee 1 PHP: 1s} 
IREVASS Ae ease ony Ws 2350 17.0 lors 15.6 14.5 19.1 SY TE 19.2 20.3 21.8 16.8 
NOVA 24.7 WaT 18.4 20.6 20.4 18.0 Pfs 23.0 20.7 20.8 24.7 19.5 
LOTS ie eens 18.7 PRS ye 15.4 ales 16.6 14.5 ican PAS) 2 21.9 Iho 18.1 16.5 
1ShOR ees 14.3 11.0 13.4 12.3 16.0 oh 10.4 9.5 16.3 oe 15.0 14.1 
OMe ee eee 10.3 9.3 les Ors 9.8 10.2 9.1 2.8 14.0 11.9 ORS 10.3 
LO OReee 7.6 Wide, 11.9 10.4 107 10.4 9.9 Al one ais) 10.9 11.0 
WOMORE: ene 10.9 9.1 10.1 8.9 10.6 10.3 7.9 0) 18.2 eee. 12.8 apt 
1980 8.2 14.2 10.5 10.3 12.8 Un 9.1 Hitees 16.0 14.0 15.9 12:2 


Reference Table 16 (continued) 
Personal Income, Canada and by Province 


1951 — 1980 
Neue as 
Years Nfld. Pale N.S N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Canada 
(Percentage distribution of total among provinces) 

WOO laecess seers Wee 0.4 3.2 as) 24.3 38.8 D0 6.4 7.4 9.9 0.2 100.0 
NOS Zee ne Io 0.4 3.2 2.4 24.5 38.8 5.4 6.5 ee 10.0 0.2 100.0 
HOSS ee 1.3 0.3 3.3 2.3 24.9 39.3 9.2 5.8 he 10.1 0.2 100.0 
HOSA es 1.4 0.3 3.4 2.4 2550 40.2 5.1 4.2 6.8 10.4 0.2 100.0 
OG Oe a 1.4 0.3 3.2 2.3 24.9 40.1 5.0 0) 6.9 10.5 0.2 100.0 
HOD Owen ka: 1.4 0.4 3.1 2.3 24.8 39.6 Sy 1 On Les: 10.5 0.3 100.0 
57 oe 1.4 0.3 3.1 2.2 25.3 40.6 4.9 4.1 7.0 10.8 0.2 100.0 
NOOO entre csc.2 1.4 0.3 3.1 Zae 25.0 40.5 Del 4.3 les 10.5 0.2 100.0 
HOS OE eo cneas 1.4 0.3 3.1 Cae 24.9 40.6 5.0 4.3 “3 10.5 0.2 100.0 
HOO ORE iow 1.4 0:3 3. 1 2.2 Zou 40.3 5:0 4.6 ee 10.3 0.2 100.0 
WQS aie sees ES 0.3 3.1 Ze 26.0 40.5 4.8 3.6 L3 10.3 0.2 100.0 
NOG 2 eee 1.4 0.3 3.0 One 25.8 Son 4.9 4.7 7.4 10.0 0.2 100.0 
HOC Stee nee 1.4 0.3 3.0 Zi 25.6 40.1 4.7 4.8 7.3 10.1 0.2 100.0 
NOG Geen 1.4 0.3 3.0 2.2 26.1 40.3 4.8 44 Ys 10.3 OF 100.0 
HOGS wees ene eS 0.3 2S) Cal 26.0 40.3 4.6 4.4 ee 10.4 0.2 100.0 
NOGGEr yet... ils) 0.3 20 2.1 25.8 40.5 4.4 4.4 7.3 10.5 0.2 100.0 
NOG Maes os ES 0.3 2.9 1) 26.0 40.6 4.5 3.8 UL: 10.6 0.2 100.0 
OCC ce We 0.3 2.8 en) BSS) 41.0 4.5 3.9 7.4 10.5 0.2 100.0 
UGISS) ae ee ets) 0.3 BS) el 22 41.5 4.4 Shi 7.4 10.8 O22 100.0 
OO eter an 1.5 0.3 2.8 eal 25.0 42.0 4.3 3.2 7.4 10.9 0.2 100.0 
WES)E/3) ate eseenert ES 0.3 2.8 Zul 24.8 41.8 4.3 3.4 igo 11.0 0.2 100.0 
IE eee 1.6 0.3 728) 2 24.9 41.6 4.3 3.3 ifs lez 0.2 100.0 
UDTAS ge hae 1.6 0.4 2.9 (2 24.6 40.8 4.3 3.8 7.6 11.6 0.2 100.0 
C12: eccrine 1.6 0.3 BS) Ene 24.8 40.3 4.3 3.9 UT Wve 0.3 100.0 
GAS pera: ilet 0.4 258) 2.3 24.8 39.6 4.3 4.2 8.1 11.6 0.3 100.0 
SAS atone cee lst 0.4 2.8 Zane XS)? 39.2 4.2 4.0 8.2 Wale 7 0.3 100.0 
USAT epee az 0.3 29 Zee Zou 39.2 4.4 Sal, 8.5 Wiese 0.3 100.0 
OGG eee soe 1.6 0.4 239 ee 24.9 39.0 4.1 3.7 8.8 12.0 0.3 100.0 
WD eae einer 1.6 0.4 2.9 22 24.8 38.7 4.0 3.7 9.4 W251 0.3 100.0 
NOS O Ferner. 1.6 0.4 2.8 2), 24.9 38.4 3.8 3.7 Sh 12.3 0.3 100.0 


Note: The Canada figure includes personal income of Canadians temporarily abroad (including pay and allowances of Canadian Armed Forces abroad). 
The Yukon and the Northwest Territories are included with British Columbia up to 1950. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 17 
Personal Income Per Capita, Canada and by Province 


1951 — 1980 
Vallee Ge 
Years Nfld. eal EAlh N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Canada 
D 30316 30317 30318 30319 30320 30321 30322 30323 30324 30325 30326 30327 
(Dollars) 
LOS ees. 579 653 829 804 1,007 1,418 1,209 1,285 Wbesh 1,429 1,040 1,199 
19525 22— 612 780 925 833 1,092 1,505 1,261 1,439 1,387 1,546 1,240 1,286 
ISBT wpe 668 644 961 839 1,139 pools: e253) 1,322 1,400 1,583 1,360 aoe |7/ 
S54 689 683 987 867 1,146 1,550 WUT 944 1,273 1,583 1,444 1,290 
1S ISISY sehr 719 670 1,000 894 Wn UZ 1,619 1,279 1,205 sete pial 1,483 pes 
HOS Cm 783 859 1,053 962 1,262 hy ee 1,419 1,368 ibyereh 1,774 1,903 1,463 
TOS Va. 825 778 1,120 989 1,334 1,812 1,419 i, uzas 1,503 1,841 1,903 Ute) iis) 
Lobo ee 836 830 let57, 1,025 poo 1,856 1,545 1,297 1,624 Ustey| 1 1,788 1,560 
1959). 869 951 1,216 1,076 1,394 1,911 1,593 1 86" 1,634 1,881 1,794 1,608 
19600. 920 942 1,265 Telia 1,443 1,951 1,647 1,478 k653 1,909 1,750 1,656 
NGO Eee 961 971 1,284 i, WZ 1,488 1,954 1,557 W102 1,651 1,897 1,595 1,651 
LIG2 ee. 987 1,065 1,334 1,169 Hone 2,062 via 1,644 1,761 1,975 1,550 1,764 
USS eat 1,036 1,074 1,389 i233 1,630 2,156 1,736 1,807 1,807 2,065 1,634 1,840 
196475..... 1,099 Lave! 1,468 1,324 1,745 2,267 fete. 1,634 1,856 2,190 1,667 P9SS 
1965. 1,238 eZ 5 1,562 1,431 1,880 2,436 1,961 1,883 2,028 PEETETS 1,683 2,091 
1966 ........ 1,379 1,385 ee 1,587 2,055 2,680 rallies 2,143 2,306 Ptey Ad) 1,860 2,303 
NOG (ees Role 1,541 1,903 WZ) 2,247 2,884 2,368 2,019 2,460 2,750 2,045 2,482 
1968... 1,654 1,718 2,060 1,893 2,394 3,146 2,598 2,278 2,698 2,914 PLS} 1 2,690 
1969)... 1,796 1,847 2,279 2,062 2,601 3,470 2,/62 2,368 2,944 3,226 2,596 2,943 
LOO 1,983 2,082 2,423 1D PASE 2,714 Sh hOls: 2,906 2,267 OnL05 3,405 2,960 3,129 
Oiler 4. 2,190 2,189 2,662 2,482 3,047 4,020 S28i 2,159 3,399 3,745 2,981 3435 
See, 2,455 2,540 3,064 2,828 3,440 4,459 3,596 S027 3,782 4,202 3,386 3,842 
CASE eae 2,842 3,114 3,545 Bi253 3,959 5,043 4,261 4,059 4,421 4,922 SBS) 77 4,438 
VO Aveee S} Salts! 3,478 4,156 3,882 AL 1/8} 5,843 4,950 5,021 5,238 5,761 4,883 5,226 
UNSW hey Rare 4,115 4,214 4,749 4,632 5,470 6,596 5,784 6,240 6,182 6,489 5,492 6,001 
USTAS) dearene 4,627 4,636 Sy S27/ | 6,288 i316 6,334 6,731 6,955 USE 6,219 6,756 
UTE cosmo 5,050 4,983 5,884 5,507 6,857 8,039 6,860 6,801 7,683 8,159 UWE 7,365 
NOW Seee bo metsie) 5,746 6,532 6,009 56 8,785 7,504 7,480 8,591 8,992 oon 8,096 
UCAS aesetee 5,922 6,220 7,142 6,486 8,337 9,624 8,112 8,197 9,856 9,929 8,831 8,927 
SEED) occ 6,343 7,048 7,845 7,085 9,370 10,614 8,876 9,028 11,067 11,027 NOS 9,913 
(Per cent change) 

NO Syl See 9.1 ice} s) Te 10.2 WZ 12.5 14.5 48.3 hee 10.0 n.a. 15.2 
1O52e as 5:8 19.4 11.6 o5 8.4 6.1 4.3 12.0 3.8 8.2 19.2 cs 
1O53eeee Or —17.5 3.9 ON A3 ore —0.8 —8.1 1.4 2.4 9.7 2.4 
1954 ees 3.0 6.2 aif SS 0.6 = 10/5) = 2 T/ — 28.6 — Oi =) 6.2 —2.1 
1955p 4.4 — 1:9 1.4 See 28} 4.4 SEO) PETE 6.2 Syke} 257 50) 
1956e 25 8.9 28.1 DES “6 7.6 6.5 —0.2 ieeo ieee 6.2 28.4 8.0 
NO5Vie 5.4 —9.4 6.3 2.8 Sy i/ Sy. 0.0 — 13.9 — 1.8 3.8 0.0 3.6 
1958a.4e. ler 6.7 3.3 3.6 Use 2.4 8.9 10.1 8.1 —1.6 —6.1 30 
1959 ee 3.9 14.5 35 5.0 Pat 3.0 Ont 2.0 0.6 3.9 0.3 3.0 
1OGOR eee 5.9 —0.9 4.1 48 SS 2a 3.4 ed 1.2 lee = s 3.0 
1OG ieee ANTS Cue 1.4 —0.5 ml 0.2 —5.4 —20.7 —0.1 —0.6 —o9 —0:3 
1962ee 2.8 9.7 3.9 4.1 5.6 Sto) 10.5 40.3 6.7 | —2.8 6.9 
1963 ae 4.9 0.8 jal 4 Sy {5} S16 46 0.8 9.9 2.6 4.6 5.4 4.3 
1964 6.1 9.3 ‘Sy 7f 7.4 20) Sal 6.6 —9.6 af 6.0 2.0 all 
1965. 12.6 HAe 6.4 Om Veal Tas) 5.9 ey 9.3 8.5 1.0 8.2 
19606. 11.4 10.2 10.2 10.9 9.3 10.0 8.0 13.8 ines 8.1 10.5 10.1 
LOG ieee 9.7 daes 10.5 ths 9.3 726 L433 —5.8 6.7 7.0 9.9 7.8 
1968 ...... 9.3 Wiss 8.3 10.0 6.6 9.1 9.7 12.8 OF, 6.0 13.0 8.4 
1I969R = 8.6 1KS) 10.6 8.9 8.6 ORS 6.3 4.0 9.1 10.7 WS: 9.4 
1970 ..:. 10.4 WEXTE 6.3 9.2 6.7 6.8 oe = Ars Suis) oD 14.0 6.3 
Toile 10.4 Bee 9.8 10.2 9.8 ons Wake Alea 9.5 10.0 Oni 9.8 
122 12.1 16.0 som 14.0 12.9 10.9 lilise 9.7 ales liZee 13.6 11.8 
WSVASY cose 15.8 22.6 57 15.0 15st 1s 1 18.5 O4n| 16.9 fal hey if lone 
1974 .... 23.8 alley WAS 19.3 19.5 15.9 16.2 Zoo 18.5 17.0 Zoe Wel 
INS AeY eee 17.0 a 14.3 19.3 15.6 12.9 16.8 24.3 18.0 12.6 12.5 14.8 
1976 1235 10.0 12.2 10.3 14.9 11.8 9.5 7.9 12.5 13.6 Woh 12.6 
1977 9.1 es 10.5 et 9.1 9.0 8.3 lest 10.5 10.7 153 9.0 
1978 . 6.6 1523 11.0 9.1 10.2 9.3 9.4 10.0 11.8 10.2 9.2 9.9 
ISAS pe 10.0 8.2 9.3 8.0 10.3 9.6 he 9.6 14.7 10.4 12.8 10.3 
1980. fel ters 9.9 9.2 12.4 10.3 9.4 10.1 12S lee 15.9 tae, 


Reference Table 17 (continued) 
Personal Income Per Capita, Canada and by Province 
1951 — 1980 


Nisilisncs 
Years Nfld. Peels N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Canada 


(Personal income per capita, by province, as a percentage of personal income per capita at the national level) 


IESE cots. 48.3 54.5 69.2 67.1 84.0 118.3 100.8 107.2 110.6 1iee2 86.8 100.0 
105 2ue 47.6 60.7 LES 64.8 84.9 Wael 98.0 tiae9 107.4 120.2 96.4 100.0 
1953s: 50.8 48.9 73.0 63.7 86.5 118.0 95.0 100.4 106.3 120.2 103.3 100.0 
NOGA Sees 53.4 53.0 76.5 67.2 88.9 120.2 94.4 73.2 98.7 122.7 112.0 100.0 
WSIS: ol hep 53.1 49.5 73.8 66.0 86.6 Wigs 94.4 89.0 99.8 123.3 109.5 100.0 
HOS Oz 53.5 58.7 72.0 65.8 86.2 Wes: Cieo 93.5 104.6 121.2 130.1 100.0 
NO Oifeaeres. 54.5 91.3 73.9 65.3 88.0 HIS 93.6 WAS GS).2 Wis 125.6 100.0 
1GSCpe ee. 53.6 53:2 74.1 65.7 87.0 118.9 99.0 83.1 104.0 116.1 114.6 100.0 
ISS) Uae 54.0 59.1 19.6 66.9 86.7 118.9 SIS) 4 82.3 101.6 117.0 INKS 100.0 
ISO} oe oe 99.5 56.9 76.4 68.1 Sipe 117.8 99.4 89.2 99.8 115.3 105.7 100.0 
ISTO arc 58:2 58.9 Ws 68.0 90.2 118.4 94.4 TAG 100.0 115.0 96.6 100.0 
OO2eee. 99.9 60.4 75.6 66.2 89.1 116.9 GS 93.2 99.8 220 87.8 100.0 
1OOSEe =. 56.3 58.4 75.5 67.0 88.6 We 94.3 98.2 98.2 112.3 88.8 100.0 
OG aaa ees Seis, 60.8 TEEYS, 68.5 90.3 WAS 95.8 84.5 96.0 113.3 86.2 100.0 
UES ssctee D92 60. 1 74.7 68.4 89.9 116.5 93.8 90.1 DEO 113.7 80.5 100.0 
OGG ieee: sie) 60.2 74.8 68.9 89.2 116.4 Sieg 93.1 100.1 111.6 80.8 100.0 
OG iee a 61.0 62.1 76.7 69.3 90.5 116.2 95.4 81.3 Si) 110.8 82.4 100.0 
IMSS 2: eS: 63.9 76.6 70.4 89.0 117.0 96.6 84.7 100.3 108.3 85.9 100.0 
WIS ose 61.0 62.8 77.4 70.1 88.4 117.9 93.9 80.5 100.0 109.6 88.2 100.0 
LOO prac: 63.4 66.5 Wao 72.0 88.7 118.4 9259 72.4 OOS 108.8 94.6 100.0 
Ogle. 63.7 63.7 leo ieee 88.7 Ww 94.0 80.3 99.0 109.0 86.8 100.0 
NOU2eeee. 63.9 66.1 79.8 73.6 89.5 116.0 93.6 78.8 98.4 109.4 88.1 100.0 
USERS) cages 64.0 70.2 729 73.3 89.2 113.6 96.0 91.4 99.6 110.9 88.2 100.0 
NO Ages a. 67.3 66.6 79.5 74.3 90.6 111.8 94.7 96. 1 100.2 110.2 93.4 100.0 
USYAS) esse 68.6 70.2 TAS). Wee OiZ 109.9 96.4 104.0 103.0 108.1 Sis 100.0 
NOV Omee 68.5 68.6 78.8 ESS OSai 109.2 93.7 99.6 102.9 OO Ry 92.0 100.0 
WOT csatace 68.6 67.7 IDE 74.8 93.1 109.1 93.1 92.3 104.3 110.8 97.4 100.0 
USITAS) seen: 66.5 71.0 80.7 74.2 93.3 108.5 OZ, 92.4 106.1 Wal ve. 96.7 100.0 
WSVASY ass 66.3 69.7 80.0 WE 93.4 107.8 90.9 91-3 110.4 Wie O35 100.0 
ISO 64.0 TAs 1) TSS 94.5 107.1 89.5 Sila 111.6 We ee 103.2 100.0 


Note: Personal income per capita is obtained by dividing Personal Income by Population as of June. Per cent changes are calculated from unrounded data. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Estimates of Population for Canada and Provinces at June 1; National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 18 
Value of Retail Trade, Canada and by Region 


1950 — 1981” 
Total all stores 

Motor All other 

vehicle types of Atlantic Prairie British 
Years dealers business Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia(2) 

(Millions of dollars) 

1950. = 1,505 8,112 Voie 822 2,183 SOUS 1,914 982 
1951 vs 1,884 8,809 10,693 899 2,443 4,130 7h WW 2 1,100 
he Fey2e eek ee 2,105 9,462 helo Sia 2,658 4,409 2,340 oe 
1S DS eee oer 2,303 9,886 12,189 1,004 ZUSIS: 4,666 2,485 1,241 
TOS Aiea sc aeee 2S 10,262 12,317 1,024 2,868 4,762 2;391 1,274 
WS: ee Palo 11,058 13,473 1,125 3,109 5,296 2,496 1,447 
UID ois, Alana nesteos 2,598 12,176 14,774 1,209 3,463 5,734 2,728 1,640 
OSU EH neers 2,547 12,876 15,423 1,233 3,710 5,943 2,855 1,683 
OOS eee meet 2,485 13,654 16,139 1,287 3,854 6,271 3,021 1,705 
WSIS) ese ners 2On 14,386 17,087 1,356 4,114 6,615 3,208 1,793 
NOG Oe ere arene 2,650 14,741 Waco 1,421 4,213 6,751 3,250 1,799 
OO ccc BASS) 15,154 Woe 1,456 4,490 6,808 3,238 1,760 
SOW secre 2,099 13,474 16,073 1,381 4,108 6,207 2,774 1,604 
GIG. ses, errant 9 Zoo 14,180 Wl sie 1,429 4,486 6,526 2.950 als7Aey, 
OBS Arcee eee 3,312 14,895 18,207 WS 4,770 6,948 3,098 1,880 
OA eens Bo 3,612 15,881 19,493 1,616 5,120 7,366 3,305 2,086 
OGG Mes nt 4,175 IG fSVAS) Zi hoo) 1,762 5,534 8,043 3,509 2,307 
NOC OR. tre 4,338 18,349 22,686 1,861 5,882 8,625 3,814 2,507 
ISG ae 4,433 IQ 22 24,155 LS 6,379 9,091 4,058 2,648 
US Loko sd eeeeene ccc 4,714 20,997 Oral 2,135 6,565 9,885 4,267 2,859 
OC OMe eee 4,796 22,606 27,401 2 Ni 6,962 10,588 4,494 3,165 
Whe AO lee aie eter see 4,197 23,837 28,034 2 PRIS: 7,074 10,885 4,520 3,260 
OMA Serer eect ceed 4,925 20,122 30,646 Zus2 7,681 11,877 4,924 3,632 
OW Dee meee nce 6,240 27,846 34,086 2,786 8,612 13,058 5,568 4,062 
OWS eee ae 7,422 30,891 38,313 CHORIS S) (eS) 14,505 6,281 4,735 
OW Ae Cee nee: 8,303 36,435 44,739 3,638 11,385 16,570 7,603 5,543 
Sho terre etc 10, 184 41,178 515361 4,167 13,020 KO ROn 8,955 6,068 
OU G Rae oye eas 11,058 46,070 oh, WAS 4,625 14,448 ZIROOM 10,183 6,815 
Oa eee een too. 49,873 61,623 4,921 15,563 BTN 10,967 7,452 
OVS eerie rece, 13,480 95;299 68,778 SOMO WA US 25, 186 12,355 8,426 
IV AC hes eee 15,421 61,604 eOZo \oWr4cle) 19,625 ZA ONS 14,191 9,399 
OS O erect 15,698 68,328 84,026 6,628 20,895 29,666 16,027 10,810 
OSH tke 16,692 77,845 94,537 7,243 22,784 33,809 18,356 12,345 


Note: Figures may not cross-add due to rounding. 

() Retail trade data prior to 1975 were based on samples of retail firms benchmarked to census information; there were overlaps of data benchmarked to 
different census years. Beginning with 1975, and extended back to 1971, retail trade data were obtained from a sample of firms derived from non-census 
information and these data are not comparable to earlier data. Data prior to 1961 were based on the 1948 Standard Industrial Classification, and the more 
recent data are based on the 1960 S.1.C. 

(2) Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Retail Trade, cat. 63-005. 
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Reference Table 19 


Private and Public Investment in Canada 


1956 — 1981 
Capital expenditures Capital expenditures 
Machinery Repair Machinery Repair 
Construc- and Sub- expendi- Construc- and Sub- expendi- 
Years tion equipment total tures Total tion equipment total tures Total 
Primary and construction industries Manufacturing 
(Millions of dollars) 
HOS Oe eerste eet 534 WE 1,306 475 1,781 488 906 1,394 578 1,972 
HOSTS teicher, 544 702 1,246 461 1,707 520 959 1,479 613 2,092 
OOO mate chan eane oe 378 619 997 468 1,465 398 697 OSS) 572 1,667 
NOSSO Retry Cerne. 396 678 1,074 Oni 1,591 374 770 1,144 662 1,806 
OG Oeics le tteen ote 451 683 1,134 522 1,656 335 843 1,178 671 1,849 
HO Gale see rick ie ce 572 639 Wala D2 1,723 279 806 1,085 682 1,767 
OGL area ee mie eA 568 738 1,306 536 1,842 353 916 1,269 750 Oe 
IG ISYS)i sears peer rrr O99 879 1,478 586 2,064 355 1,003 1,358 801 2, 159 
NOG Aare reer skeen. 702 1,051 1,753 660 2,413 443 1,388 1,831 896 ZT 
UQDBS) car puetonaaesenten coon 869 UOT 2,020 724 2,744 604 1,736 2,340 974 3,314 
IGS sbeviserseaenten Ree neteeeee 1,066 1,348 2,414 796 3,210 788 2,126 2,914 1,096 4,010 
QE sack tear een 1,069 1,427 2,496 854 3,350 677 geet 2,534 1,156 3,690 
HOGG See canes 1,086 1,341 2,427 914 3,341 657 1,542 Zleg 1,232 3,431 
NOOO Meets cts ete 1,203 1,323 2,526 985 Sod WUE 1,828 2,600 1,306 3,906 
NO Ores eit ote 1,284 1,268 2,552 Wn alZ 3,664 997 2,226 3,223 1,417 4,640 
LCT 5 an chs 1,605 1,508 3,113 WZ Ue 4,325 873 NE 2,994 1,483 4,477 
NOH Zirr ied tom ty 1,528 1,785 SSS 1,304 4,617 829 WU 2,948 HhOOT, 4,605 
HOt eco e oie. 1,756 2,102 3,858 1,582 5,439 986 2,682 3,668 UWS 5,587 
TIC ale ne ae ee a ta 2,184 2,529 4,713 1,899 6,612 1,425 3,525 4,950 x8) \\(0) 7,260 
IQWASY Sa ee eee nee cisterns ZOnS 3,205 5,824 2,198 8,022 1,569 3,953 SOZe 2,445 7,967 
SAS) oe aan enone 3,094 4,168 7,262 2,540 9,802 1,440 4,026 5,465 2,891 8,357 
TSHATE open erect 3,683 4,219 7,902 Zhe. 10,674 1,659 4,422 6,08 1 3,216 9297 
ISAS sen seer ete 4,058 4,440 8,498 Ze 11,469 1,544 4,635 is}, IAs) 3,596 9,774 
HOO ate re Sy Ths) 5,510 11,308 3,629 14,937 1,611 5633 7,444 4,098 11,541 
OS OR ee Grain nen ee 7,934 6,135 14,070 3,901 ULDA. 2,053 7,453 9,505 4,572 14,077 
OG ieee eno. eos melee 9/555 7,008 16,563 4,220 20,783 Zo23 9,183 11,706 5,103 16,809 
Utilities Trade, finance and commercial services 
(Millions of dollars) 

NO OOM ee A cent eeee 1,086 676 1,762 640 2,402 Sel 284 611 138 749 
HO OM pets ok td eat 1,475 833 2,308 677 2,985 383 307 690 146 836 
LOD Set icr totic ne 1,405 748 2,153 650 2,803 396 309 705 146 851 
OSG Merona ueocee Up dh ike! 724 1,842 703 2,545 462 6/1 833 168 1,001 
NWOCOP ec tncee le 1,074 698 We 713 2,485 466 409 875 168 1,043 
Clos) Re aeeeereeeery atte 1,088 610 1,698 723 2,421 451 396 847 162 1,009 
OG ies, comertucnntae 982 619 1,601 734 2,339 438 422 860 164 1,024 
OGG pes conv ee a pata 660 leraval 774 2,545 468 450 918 183 ena 
HOGA Meet hadnt. 1,832 727 2,059 822 2,88 1 548 494 1,042 195 1,237 
TIS TOIS, See ae ee aoa 1,443 980 2,423 867 3,290 705 564 1,269 220 1,489 
HOG Gee testo ae 1,666 1,260 2,926 945 3,871 860 667 oe, 248 Wh eo 
NO OV Mere ete cut tant 1,748 1,397 3,145 emacs) 4,164 764 770 1,534 272 1,806 
HOG GR es. cee 1,774 1,446 S220 1,070 4,290 710 762 1,472 300 elie 
HOG Gir em ke ee, 1,719 1,586 3,305 1,113 4,418 704 952 1,656 299 1,955 
OO E eetes, <ceine ees, 2,044 1,584 3,628 1,218 4,846 760 985 1,745 323 2,068 
Ol bee cesses eae hts 2,228 1,760 3,988 1,318 5,306 901 1,014 Washilts: 324 2,239 
GY A bore eee eee 2,357 1,872 4,229 1,424 5,653 We? Ve 1,430 2,642 Soo 2,997 
(GIES) se een a ee ee 2,073 2,484 5), INSI7/ Ue liv 6,774 1,685 ew) 3,445 420 3,864 
OH CA aero iiscnt sscgtrs 3,154 3,087 6,241 2,002 8,243 2,184 2,145 4,329 510 4,839 
IAS a5. cone etare 4,403 3,630 8,033 2,229 10,262 2,768 2,448 5,216 591 5,807 
SAG) ee een eeeren as 4,426 3,828 8,254 2,588 10,842 2,724 2,546 5,270 724 5,994 
ISYATE terre nd 5,073 4,115 9,188 2,948 12,136 2,605 2,730 5,335 ies: 6,110 
IGA (cee ee 5,626 4,900 10,526 3,393 13,918 2,925 3,402 6,327 Siz 7,239 
GV AS), 2 alee ee eee db 6,184 50/6 11,760 3,830 15,590 3,932 4,516 8,449 1,099 9,548 
HOS O Pee ee cece ct pant, 6,701 Orcas Wek Oa 4,233 17,310 4,527 4,820 9,347 1,106 10,453 
Sal erence Ae, 8,482 7,440 15,923 4,624 20,547 Sul 5,488 10,745 1,186 19ST 
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Reference Table 19 (continued) 
Private and Public Investment in Canada 


1956 — 1981 
Capital expenditures Capital expenditures 
Machinery Repair Machinery 
Construc- and Sub- expendi- Construc- and Sub- 
Years tion equipment total tures Total tion equipment total 
Institutions Housing” 
(Millions of dollars) 
NOS ORS: Bre ccc contenexees 359 43 402 Sy. 454 1,547 —- 1,547 
1S, 407 47 454 56 510 1,430 =e 1,430 
1958 457 ‘olf 514 57 571 1,782 == 1,782 
NOE O Bema code cree ts 479 57 536 59 595 1,792 = ihoz 
NOOO: sone eet 500 73 BAS ih 644 1,456 — 1,456 
ko is} eee eee eee ore 536 81 617 78 695 1,467 == 1,467 
NGG Zeger. caacess : 729 105 834 76 910 1,587 = 1,587 
(OG Site eae 2s ee 2: ol 116 873 Us 948 Wes} = 1,713 
(OO Ate Se. As peek 648 123 aval 79 850 2,028 — 2,028 
NSO Specs ae aes: 867 145 On 82 1,094 2,133 = 2,133 
196 ieee coe 1,020 184 1,204 93 eo", 2,181 = 2,181 
WOO ane es ceos eee 1,107 208 Ucilts 113 1,428 2,352 = 2,002 
gol} ster eneee eer rere 119% 225 1,422 118 1,540 2,806 =e 2,806 
HOG Ohara, ee ene 1,134 209 1,343 133 1,476 3,384 = 3,384 
ORO Re. 2... eee: 1,095 216 1,311 134 1,445 3, (88 == 3,138 
NS Ta cP es 3, SR ees) 236 1,435 152 1,587 4,025 = 4,025 
WOU ete es ces eect: 993 225 1,218 168 1,386 4,820 — 4,820 
TRC He sons een, See 914 228 1,142 WS 1,316 5,978 = 5,978 
TOA cee 1,064 Pails 1,338 199 1,537 7,010 = 7,010 
AMW AS). ox ance erry emer 1,191 293 1,484 224 1,708 7,114 —= 7,114 
Qi Omari cae tee oe, 1,168 SHIT 1,485 256 1,741 10,853 = 10,853 
SILT, oe eee nee cae 1,180 335 1,514 313 1,827 11,065 = 11,065 
ASW AS chad sprenredetn, oe aaa 1,181 362 1,542 344 1,886 11,450 = 11,450 
TRS HAS) AAS oh eee ore 1,328 363 1,690 369 2,059 LUZ — 11,617 
OG O eterna utes. WZ 392 1,965 407 PACHA) 10,950 == 10,950 
LO GH ierens et Nee cos We 7es3| 412 2,143 439 2,582 12,304 => 12,304 
Government departments Total 
(Millions of dollars) 

OS Oise ae ete 932 80 1,012 282 1,294 Se 2,761 8,034 
NC Losi / See eaneas Beato eee 1,025 85 1,110 288 1,398 5,784 2,933 SB 7h 
ihe lake) Poncennei ee ten el ae 1,014 104 1,118 314 1,432 5,830 2,534 8,364 
IOS Oise els a lene 1,128 108 1,236 341 Welsye/7/ 5,709 2,708 8,417 
VOC ORM a ae tomes. Wea 103 1,274 383 UsOy7/ 5,453 2,809 8,262 
NOGA re cnet WAS 122 1,247 380 1,627 Sos 2,654 8,172 
TOO 2Aeree tie minus 1,130 128 1,258 388 1,646 5,787 2,928 8,715 
WOO SRE ee ets Meee 1,154 128 1,282 393 1,675 6,157 3,236 9,393 
VOOR Seen o 1,303 157 1,460 402 1,862 7,004 3,940 10,944 
196 See. ee ees, 1,494 174 1,668 442 Exe 8,115 4,750 12,865 
LOGO Ce een. 1,702 222 1,924 526 2,450 9,283 5,807 15,090 
NOCHE notes: en 2ilo 1,946 573 2s) |S) 9,448 5,874 15322 
II OSiRe eee creme 1,679 230 1,909 604 ZoNs8 9,909 5,546 15,455 
LOO OR Mn es ese 1,908 205 2,113 583 2,696 10,824 6,103 16,927 
TRCIALD) ea a aarti y ce care 2,001 200 2,201 S92 2193 11,319 6,479 17,798 
1974 2,443 271 2,714 620 3,334 13,274 6,910 20, 184 
Nien PLS) SIT 3,048 615 3,663 14,470 7,748 22,218 
1973 2,962 410 3,372 708 4,080 16,953 9,666 26,618 
LOW Agere. 5:3, 7 eee S751 Ooi 4,302 819 Onli 20,771 Wee 32,882 
1975. 4,392 633 5,025 892 5,917 24,055 14,162 38,216 
1976. 4,440 607 5,047 960 6,007 28,144 15,492 43,636 
1977 4,865 648 eyo ke) 1,085 6,598 30, 130 16,467 46,598 
1978 5, 129 710 5,839 elo 6,990 31,912 18,448 50,360 
1979. 5,377 710 6,087 1,300 7,387 35,847 22,508 58,354 
1980 Onaca T1783 6,499 1,382 7,881 39,461 25,951 65,412 
iheteit eee ee SHOT! 867 7,140 1,002 8,642 46,126 30,397 76,523 


Note: 1980 figures are actual, 1981 figures are preliminary actual. 


Repair 
expendi- 
tures 


Total 


13,776 
15,417 


10,554 
11,341 
10,978 
11,298 


11,247 
11,193 
11,876 
12,749 
14,575 


16,792 
19,455 
20,022 
20,473 
22190 


23,465 
26,244 
28,792 
34,226 
42,072 


48,371 
55,411 
59/61 
65,055 
75,328 


83,839 
96,710 


') Totals differ from housing expenditures as shown in reference tables 3 to 6, in that the national income and expenditure totals include selling costs, 


principally real estate commissions. 


Source: Statistics Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada, occasional, cat. 61-504; Statistics 
Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada, annual, cat. 61-206. 


Reference Table 20 
Private and Public Investment in Canada 


1956 — 1981 
Capital expenditures Capital expenditures 
Machinery Repair Machinery Repair 
Construc- and Sub- expendi- Construc- and Sub- expendi- 
Years tion equipment total tures Total tion equipment total tures 
Primary and construction industries Manufacturing 
(Percentage distribution) 
HOD ORS 6c ackate aesnss 30.0 43.3 1323 26.7 100.0 24.7 45.9 Os 29.3 
ITs ae ee Silke, 41.1 73.0 27.0 100.0 24.9 45.8 70.7 29.3 
| SER eee eee 25.8 42.3 68. 1 31.9 100.0 23.9 41.8 65.7 34.3 
ISSO eee ce eee 24.9 42.6 6725 S225 100.0 20.7 42.6 6373 36.7 
HOGOM EN cies. eit.. 212 41.2 68.5 SileS 100.0 18.1 45.6 63.7 COrS 
Soi. oe Sieh Sian 70.3 29.7 100.0 15.8 45.6 61.4 38.6 
HOO ZAC be cas ccsassBynduhn oss 30.8 40.1 70.9 29.1 100.0 L788 45.4 62.9 37.1 
NO OS ee ccs ccc Sick Eanes 29.0 42.6 71.6 28.4 100.0 16.4 46.5 62.9 Sila 
Toy ee ae 29.1 43.6 72.6 27.4 100.0 16.2 50.9 Gyal 32.9 
NOOR as ees, Sle” 41.9 TESS) 26.4 100.0 18.2 52.4 70.6 29.4 
HOG Orme. 15a eee 33:2 42.0 hove 24.8 100.0 19.7 50) UAT PAS: 
NIGP ORs... cee ie... 31.9 42.6 74.5 PASS) 100.0 18.3 50.3 68.7 Silas 
NOC OM eo. susthe duces. SYAIS 40.1 72.6 27.4 100.0 ioe 44.9 64.1 Say) 
HOO OMS cheers 34.3 SHAT 71.9 28.1 100.0 19.8 46.8 66.6 33.4 
SG). See ee 35.0 34.6 69.7 30.3 100.0 eS 48.0 69.5 S05 
NOM Ret css eaves Seal 34.9 72.0 28.0 100.0 19.5 47.4 66.9 33.1 
SAG ne eo Soul 38.7 71.8 28.2 100.0 18.0 46.0 64.0 36.0 
OOM cc is tthe, 6 32.3 38.6 70.9 29.1 100.0 1726 48.0 657 34.3 
1 ee eee 33.0 38.2 TAKS 28.7 100.0 19.6 48.6 68.2 31.8 
ISITE Cisse eee ee SPLIT 40.0 VAS 27.4 100.0 19.7 49.6 69.3 S10) 7/ 
Vs eee ee 31.6 42.5 1441 25.9 100.0 Wife: 48.2 65.4 34.6 
TENT re ee 34.5 39.5 74.0 26.0 100.0 17.8 47.6 65.4 34.6 
TASES ee eee tee 39.4 38.7 74.1 25.9 100.0 15.8 47.4 63.2 36.8 
TAS eee eee ere 38.8 36.9 iow 24.3 100.0 14.0 50.5 64.5 SOLO 
NOG ORR. cnc cite nes 44.2 34.1 78.3 PE th 100.0 14.6 52.9 67.5 82.5 
"Si eee eee 46.0 She}, 7/ 19 20.3 100.0 15.0 54.6 69.6 30.4 
Utilities Trade, finance and commercial services 
(Percentage distribution) 

HDS OM ose ccc oss EN os 45.2 28.1 73.4 26.6 100.0 43.7 37.9 81.6 18.4 
(SET eee ee ee 49.4 27.9 tiles Coe 100.0 45.8 36.7 82.5 WES) 
SESS eee eee SOR 26.7 76.8 23.2 100.0 46.5 36.3 82.8 Whee 
NOONE cc. s.cscedbe Reese, 43.9 28.4 72.4 27.6 100.0 46.2 Sil 83.2 16.8 
SIO eee ee 43.2 28.1 ales 28.7 100.0 44.7 39.2 83.9 16.1 
HOGMIR ee. co v.r es os 44.9 DP 70.1 29.9 100.0 44.7 39.2 83.9 16.1 
NO OZR Se ccnc cack eae. 42.1 26.5 68.6 31.4 100.0 42.8 41.2 84.0 16.0 
OG SIR he rete: 43.7 25.9 69.6 30.4 100.0 42.5 40.9 83.4 16.6 
ey eee 46.2 ZO’ TAS 28.5 100.0 44.3 39.9 84.2 15.8 
OO Oe os cc eth e ss 43.9 29.8 73.6 26.4 100.0 47.3 37.9 85.2 14.8 
OGG o. 5 oe 43.0 3255 1536 24.4 100.0 48.5 87:6 86.0 14.0 
NOG Bere occ eck sete: 42.0 Soro MeO 24.5 100.0 42.3 42.6 84.9 ee 
POOR M ere Sth deere. 41.4 SON om 24.9 100.0 40.1 43.0 83.1 16.9 
iS Le\S Se ee eee 38.9 35.9 74.8 Zorg 100.0 36.0 48.7 84.7 Wes 
POT OME, oo. sc ccscbs eats. 42.2 SQ T/ 74.9 PAS 100.0 36.8 47.6 84.4 1526 
iM Ro hs Roy 42.0 33:2 Wore 24.8 100.0 40.2 4d:3 85.5 14.5 
MOC. oo cs6.abotete ss. 41.7 33.1 74.8 Psy fe 100.0 40.4 47.7 88.2 11.8 
(SUC ene eee 39.5 lon as) 23.9 100.0 43.6 45.5 89.1 10.9 
Qe Se ae 38.3 37.4 oats 24.3 100.0 45.1 44.3 89.5 10.5 
‘IDA eee ee 42.9 35.4 78.3 Zieh 100.0 47.7 42.2 89.8 10.2 
‘SAS ee eee ae 40.8 ehahce} isi 23.9 100.0 45.4 42.5 87.9 Wee 
SAL Oe ee 41.8 is} ) oan 24.3 100.0 42.6 44.7 87-3 WATE 
ISIS)", eerie re 40.4 S52 75.6 24.4 100.0 40.4 47.0 87.4 12.6 
TSS eee eae 39.7 35.8 75.4 24.6 100.0 41.2 47.3 88.5 ins) 
NOC OMe Sin asessatssteteens 38.7 36.8 hor 24.5 100.0 43.3 46.1 89.4 10.6 
‘SESS See 41.3 36.2 VUES 2219 100.0 44.1 46.0 90.1 39 
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Total 


Reference Table 20 (continued) 
Private and Public Investment in Canada 


Capital expenditures Capital expenditures 
Machinery Repair Machinery Repair 
Construc- and Sub- expendi- Construc- and Sub- expendi- 
Years tion equipment total tures Total tion equipment total tures Total 
Institutions Housing!" 


(Percentage distribution) 


Sh). 9.5 88.5 Wes 100.0 81.3 — 81.3 18.7 100.0 
79.8 9.2 89.0 11.0 100.0 USS — 78.9 Zales 100.0 
80.0 10.0 90.0 10.0 100.0 81.4 — 81.4 18.6 100.0 
80.5 9.6 90.1 9:9 100.0 80.3 — 80.3 19:7 100.0 
08 11.3 89.0 Wile 100.0 76.1 — 76.1 23.9 100.0 
Tafel Wed 88.8 ee 100.0 ore — Use 24.8 100.0 
80.1 Hs 91.6 8.4 100.0 75.6 _— 75.6 24.4 100.0 
79.9 12.2 92.1 U8) 100.0 19.9 — LXE 24.1 100.0 
76.2 14.5 90.7 9.3 100.0 71.9 — 77.9 P| 100.0 
79.3 13.3 92.5 Tiss 100.0 Wie — 17.9 22.5 100.0 
78.6 14.2 92.8 Ue 100.0 76.7 — 76.7 23.3 100.0 
UUs: 14.6 92.1 7.9 100.0 76.7 — Ast 23.3 100.0 
Weatl 14.6 92.3 Ud 100.0 78.2 —_ 78.2 21.8 100.0 
76.8 14.2 91.0 9.0 100.0 80 — 80.0 20.0 100.0 
75.8 14.9 90.7 9.3 100.0 78.3 — 78.3 Plath 100.0 
US 14.9 90.4 9.6 100.0 80.9 — 80.9 19.1 100.0 
Hie WQ2 87.9 V2 100.0 82.1 —_— 82.1 17.9 100.0 
69.4 lied 86.7 13.3 100.0 83.4 — 83.4 16.6 100.0 
69.2 17.9 87.1 12.9 100.0 82.9 — 82.9 Used 100.0 
(Se) i/ Wo 86.9 13.1 100.0 81.9 — 81.9 18.1 100.0 
Ciel 18.2 85.3 14.7 100.0 85.7 — Sonn 14.3 100.0 
64.6 18.3 82.9 Wot, 100.0 84.3 — 84.3 eee 100.0 
62.6 USE 81.8 18.2 100.0 83.1 — 83.1 16.9 100.0 
64.5 17.6 82.1 17.9 100.0 81.4 — 81.4 18.6 100.0 
66.3 GES Szag WA 100.0 Us — 719.5 20.5 100.0 
(7/4) 16.0 83.0 17.0 100.0 79.8 — 79.8 20.2 100.0 
Government departments Total 
(Percentage distribution) 
NOS OFee eee 72.0 6.2 78.2 21.8 100.0 50.0 26.2 76.1 23.9 100.0 
SEEN Sache eeecnconce Rereee 13:3 6.1 79.4 20.6 100.0 So 25.9 76.9 23.1 100.0 
HO 5 Stee cn coun 70.8 HES orm 21.9 100.0 53.1 23.1 Ore 23.8 100.0 
NOS OMe ccre serene TAS 6.8 78.4 PASS 100.0 50.5 24.0 74.5 EXSY.) 100.0 
OG O ieee tae ee UO)7/ 6.2 76.9 23.1 100.0 48.5 25.0 73.5 26.5 100.0 
SON ee so ee 69.1 LS 76.6 23.4 100.0 49.3 23.7 73.0 27.0 100.0 
OG 2Eee area tet to: 68.7 Tess} 76.4 23.6 100.0 48.7 24.7 73.4 26.6 100.0 
NOOO Sete scat. 68.9 7.6 76.5 230 100.0 48.3 25.4 73.7 26.3 100.0 
US SY a nensctine eeaaceaenaese 70.0 8.4 78.4 21.6 100.0 48.1 220 Ths 24.9 100.0 
NOG 5 Ree eras: 70.8 8.2 79m 20.9 100.0 48.3 28.3 76.6 23.4 100.0 
OO Greene ears. 69.5 9.1 78.5 PRS 100.0 47.7 29.8 TAG 22.4 100.0 
OG Jee Se ee 68.7 8.5 71.3 22.7 100.0 47.2 29.3 76.5 23.5 100.0 
LOG Syaee ae ess 66.8 9.2 76.0 24.0 100.0 48.4 Alea 1S 24.5 100.0 
TOGO Perreee see: 70.8 7.6 78.4 21.6 100.0 48.8 Pls: 76.3 23.7 100.0 
USA) coe ah ae Tans 7.2 78.8 PN #2 100.0 48.2 27.6 15.9 24.1 100.0 
1OVAlyer es eee ase 73.3 8.1 81.4 18.6 100.0 50.6 26.3 76.9 23.1 100.0 
IO i 2areee eh cir Ac: 74.6 8.7 83.2 16.8 100.0 50.3 26.9 alee 22.8 100.0 
OO pereer ear een, 2 72.6 10.0 82.6 17.4 100.0 49.5 28.2 77.8 Coie 100.0 
OPA tome: 73.2 10.8 84.0 16.0 100.0 49.4 28.8 78.2 21.8 100.0 
AS AS es exceeeemn eee eee 74.2 10.7 84.9 15.4 100.0 49.7 29.3 79.0 21.0 100.0 
SAS. ten ater eae 73.9 10.1 84.0 16.0 100.0 50.8 28.0 mow 21.3 100.0 
UC VAE cccpetecreei ete hae 73.7 9.8 83.6 16.4 100.0 50.4 27.6 78.0 22.0 100.0 
WES ASD aceasta im 73.4 10.2 83.5 16.5 100.0 49.1 28.4 77.4 22.6 100.0 
1070 ene eee coe T2783 9.6 82.4 17.6 100.0 47.6 29.9 Wife: 22.5 100.0 
1OSOS rma? 72.6 9.8 82.5 Wes 100.0 47.1 31.0 78.0 22.0 100.0 
NOS eer merece = 72.6 10.0 82.6 17.4 100.0 47.7 31.4 79.1 20.9 100.0 


Note: 1980 figures are actual, 1981 figures are preliminary actual. 


(1) Totals differ from housing expenditures as shown in reference tables 3 to 6, in that the national income and expenditure totals include selling costs, 
principally real estate commissions. 


Source: Statistics Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada. 


Reference Table 21 


Private and Public Investment by Region 


Capital Expenditures 


1956 — 1981 
Prince Edward New Atlantic 
Years Newfoundland Island Nova Scotia Brunswick region Quebec 
D 836852 836856 836863 836870 836940 836877 
(Millions of dollars) 

ISS) Se eae een 94 24 183 186 487 1,851 
TON MR oes aS colt cose 100 22 188 159 469 2,029 
QS) ae ee em cee 107 30 185 182 504 2,054 
‘IOESS 5 eee ences vis Si// 226 203 581 2,094 
HOG eh cere ktaacle, 146 Sif 234 180 597 2,007 
'210 1k Sea eer mane es 184 38 224 Wil 617 2,008 
ISO ee oe 261 43 223 WAS, 706 2,154 
LOOM aro eR 236 43 234 189 702 2,301 
USI) Sanaa eee es 231 39 270 PSST OU, 2,828 
I OOM een cae tee scares 228 57 318 334 937 3,206 
HOC Oreo ccc. siror ee 340 Si/ 411 390 1,198 3,441 
ISO eee ern 360 46 463 378 1,246 3,203 
GOO eis: csesstesveanees 387 41 461 330 Ws, 3,175 
ISOS) eee ee 395 44 Ooy2 392 1,383 3,376 
UCIZA0) Seer er 503 54 607 471 1,635 3,418 
NOH Al bie cscs -sessnese0e.teeos 678 73 628 497 1,876 4,150 
QA Serena ee 607 UZ 613 487 1,779 4,824 
I YIES) 5:45 Seer ae eee 634 124 825 636 2,219 5,826 
S72 eee eee 698 118 893 976 2,685 7,398 
Os eee cncs 2 kotor at 714 118 922 1,159 2,913 9,170 
UGIASS eas aae oer ten 829 111 1,041 1,177 3,159 9,813 
‘IO eae a AW 130 1,040 Uses 3,038 10,702 
OHS mete ascend ahuck 784 172 1,190 i, c@ 3,456 10,794 
OVS, Cane ale 1kOSS 201 1,323 isis? 4,211 11,854 
HOS O Bee ccccccncuateyy ROOT, 183 1,457 1,454 4,151 12,354 
VOSS eee Loe 193 1,996 1,589 5,092 13,879 

Prairie British 

Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta region Columbia‘ 
836884 836891 836898 836905 836947 
(Millions of dollars) 

AS Openers. kan 2,842 364 485 901 70) 1,089 
ISDS eee eet 3,266 371 455 834 1,660 1,293 
IGete! enn ee 3,104 409 477 890 1,776 925 
SLES) eames ee 2,900 484 467 947 1,898 944 
OG OMe crores sccteasts 2,856 487 474 946 1,907 895 
HO ecco eye cece costes 2,794 417 454 981 1,852 901 
NOL cee 3,054 424 513 937 1,874 927 
HOG Sree is neti 3,282 491 603 995 2,089 1,019 
OO a ste wheres 3,747 528 648 1,100 2,276 1,296 
HOO Sater cite oe esc 4,379 537 173 1,320 2,630 leads 
ISOS) caterer eee 5,289 651 921 hooS 3,124 2,037 
QO ene 5,416 714 959 1,667 3,340 2,139 
OGG eee fe i tee: 5,579 820 943 1,723 3,486 1,996 
IQINS) cere Oe ee rene 6,307 901 VS 1,914 3,570 2,291 
DAO) S 5 eee ee 6,928 871 603 1h9O7 3,431 2,386 
TSF ce ee ele ee 7,460 812 664 2,139 3,615 3,083 
IGE a een 8,237 970 824 2,383 4,177 3,201 
OES eaten a souk mo ance 9,714 13143 979 2,931 5058 3,804 
SHAN Ss eee ene 11,816 1,379 1,262 3,831 6,472 4,511 
ISAS So eee eee 12,920 ey], 1,780 5,007 8,308 4,905 
iSYAG) Sse ene 13,948 1,812 2,180 7,002 10,995 5,722 
ISIE ope ee Ree 14,732 1,897 2,269 7,826 11,992 6,133 
i SWAG) neon 15,561 2,018 2,393 9,431 13,842 6,706 
TOO Re ee. 17,093 2,041 3,104 11,920 17,064 8,131 
WEEK C) 8 ia A ea 18,861 1,981 3,276 14,374 19,631 10,414 
IS foi a a eee 21,579 2,109 4,180 17,541 23,829 12,144 


Note: 1980 figures are actual, 1981 figures are preliminary actual. 


() Includes the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Source: Statistics Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada. 


Reference Table 22 
Private Investment Capital Expenditures Excluding Housing by Region'”’ 


1961 — 1981 
a 
Atlantic Prairie British 
Years Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia’) 
(Millions of dollars) 
He On lee sere eee eee 4,841 337 1,223 OOM 1,158 oon 
WOO Qe eects errs 5,036 406 1,238 WAS 1,120 542 
HOGS Ra eetree eres? 5,524 394 1,319 1,838 1,375 598 
NOGA F eon veeeccce tence: 6,685 466 1,656 2,220 1,504 840 
1S6onere pe leet eae 8,052 521 1,909 2,692 1,780 1,148 
iC lelohes cei an eo 9,781 702 2,225 3,313 2,145 1,396 
Lah tr cogent eee 9,709 742 1,970 3,257 2,303 1,436 
1968 9,318 689 1,853 3,123 2,381 Vy 
TOG ie tecdsde encore 10,087 841 1,846 3,619 2,323 1,458 
(CAO ee» Fret Senate eee 11,148 1,052 1,883 4,341 2,300 1,570 
VOW earietee cone cto 12,010 180 2,141 4,377 2,282 2,024 
NGI reste. bontecer eB 13,132 1,056 A TANS) 4,696 2,744 1,916 
GS epee eerste 1OmM27 1,262 3,421 5,622 3,466 2,356 
TR. cee nao oeecereren ee 20,232 1,492 4,468 7,058 4,453 2,762 
ACM have a ernceerceeeanene 24,594 Oo” 5,880 8,363 5,775 2,978 
GO TAG beaters te terrae 26,252 1,653 5,676 8,409 7,298 3,216 
1 CAA ron elon ccetcemneennes 28,505 1,681 6,320 8,989 O05 3,610 
WORS Pes ckeemr reste SROZO 1,928 6,782 9,802 8,934 4,082 
UCAS ee ocer er ectrcaeeee 38,960 2,538 L097. 11,412 Wei/7Ae 5,444 
Thee} 0 Pie ee eros crear 45,999 CE) 8,500 13,556 14,398 6,975 
MOG team cmer ec escen ales 54,936 3,198 9,729 15,870 en 8,218 
(Per cent change) 

NS oa esi ce eee 4.0 20.4 ee 8.7 —3.3 2.1 
OOS ier eens ses os Ji —2.7 6.5 6.3 22.8 10.2 
WOO A ee kere rs 21.0 18.2 PASS) 20.8 9.4 40.5 
OO Ole peer terest ease: 20.4 11.8 lore alee 18.3 36.7 
WO OGter es. serene: Pls 34.6 16.5 Px 20.5 21.6 
IOWA & wens eeeee eee —0.7 5.8 — 11.5 —1.7 7.4 2.9 
NGOS Pee cece —4.0 —7.2 —5.9 —4.1 3.4 —11.5 
HOGOR ete te 8.3 Zeal —0.4 15.9 —2.4 14.7 
ARS TAO nccctnaeccon marcas 10.5 20a 2.0 20.0 — 1.0 Teed! 
TRAY cme cwiese Ren oannerr nce Thesll 12.6 Whe 0.8 —0.8 28.9 
US ee reese tec core 9:3 — 10.9 27.0 7.3 20.2 —5.3 
NOLS ect seecocn tress: 22.8 1QhO 25.8 ONG 26.3 22.9 
tl if Axtserasn caters iaestree. PAS) IS) 18.2 30.6 29.9 PRS 17.2 
UCAS S cree egress 21.6 hl 31:6 18.5 AS) Tf 7.8 
UO Owen tren sce 6.7 3.5 —3.5 0.5 26.4 8.0 
i Nai eee e emiermeer: S 8.6 flee, 11.3 6.9 8.3 12.3 
[GiB Geen ae 10.6 14.7 7.3 9.0 13:0 13:1 
OOF tan Metron een 23.6 31.6 15.0 16.4 31.7 33.4 
US NO, sear Rekon ea er 18.1 1.3 9.0 18.8 22.3 28.1 
HOS Peete. eek 19.4 24.4 14.5 liven 24.5 17.8 


Note: 1980 figures are actual, 1981 figures are preliminary actual. 
(1) Total private and public expenditures minus housing, institutions and government departments. 
(2) Includes the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Source: Statistics Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada. 
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Reference Table 23 
Dwelling Starts, Completions and Under Construction 


1947 — 1981 
Starts Completions Under construction 
Centres Centres Centres 
of 5,000 of 5,000 of 5,000 
population Other population Other population 
Years and over(2) areas Total and over(2) areas Total and over(2) Total 
(Number of units) 

NO AW pres careers n.a. n.a. 74,300 44,600 27,600 72,200 na. 42,200 
WAG se ooo sche: 57,671 32,023 90,194 48,006 28,091 76,097 SOT, 56,456 
REO ee 58,370 32,139 90,509 60,262 27,971 88,233 37,344 595503 
SSO ets ina. 68,599 23,932 92°53 62,847 26, 168 89,015 41,510 60,538 
coi 47,374 21,205 68,579 61,167 20,143 81,310 26,783 45,926 
ISS 2 ae 63,443 19,803 83,246 54,346 18,741 73,087 36,998 55,689 
Se) ae 80,313 22,096 102,409 TRS SAS 23,464 96,839 42,808 59,923 
ils Ser 89,755 Coie. 1} IS ey27/ 80,593 ZW SUE 101,965 51,302 68,641 
MDOP ee acecsoedse: 97,386 40,890 138,276 93,942 33,987 127,929 58607 79,339 
ODOM cca: 87,309 40,002 127,311 95,152 40,548 135,700 44 386 68,579 
ISS oe 84,875 37,465 122,340 80,995 36,288 117,283 49,508 T2518 
ISS), oleae eeeaeee 121,695 42,937 164,632 107,839 38,847 146,686 63,080 88, 162 
1 S1Sko eee ee 105,991 35,354 141,345 108,059 37,612 145,671 59,879 81,905 
HO GON re cocecesc: 76,687 S2uial 108,858 90/513 33,244 2S WOM 44,975 65,773 
OG a eee 92,741 32,836 125.5177 83,148 32,460 115,608 53,195 13,503 
IG ee 104,279 25,816 130,095 100,447 26,235 126,682 60,541 Gnlos 
HOGS eee 120,950 27,674 148,624 101,529 26,662 128,191 19,233 96,613 
SS eee 136,206 29,452 165,658 123,902 27,061 150,963 89,950 107,718 
(WSs eee 138,779 27,786 166,565 125,475 27,562 153,037 101,786 119,854 
OGG ecnn: 108,434 26,040 134,474 135, 134 27,058 162,192 Weleriee 88,621 
aii 131,858 32,265 164,123 120,163 29,079 149,242 82,616 102,716 
NGS eo scicss 162,267 34,611 196,878 19653377 34,656 170,993 106,834 126,638 
HOGOF ho. 169,739 40,676 210,415 159,089 30,/37 195,826 114,386 io hecotoy/f 
QAO) eee 150,999 39,529 190,528 138,576 SHSM, NAS sy2X7/ 123,901 148,185 
NO plete pac fox5 2 180,948 52,705 233,653 155,892 45,340 201,232 145,885 Waco, 
IZ eee 206,954 42,960 249,914 192,984 39,243 232,227. 163,318 188,630 
“SKC eee 211,543 56,986 268,529 197,513 49,068 246,581 174,852 207,236 
iiZ ye 169,437 52,686 POE MICS 202,989 D4 eo Ae DUR24S 138,360 168,406 
HOMO Re Se ticsecse0: 181,846 49,610 231,456 170,325 46,639 216,964 146,517 176,599 
IS a 209,762 63,441 2130203 180,765 55,484 236,249 168,282 204,286 
i ee 200,201 45,523 245,724 206,217 45,572 251,789 158,216 185,599 
IC re 178,678 48,989 227,667 198,777 47,756 246,533 135,239 164,702 
ie. Tey ar alee 45,332 197,049 178,604 47,885 226,489 103,414 128,601 
OOO herent: 125,013 33,588 158,601 140,996 Somlive 176, 168 84,195 105,780 
11218) )) ieee 142,441 SOOSL 177,973 137,955 37,041 174,996 85515 102,829 


Note: Data for 1962 to 1965 are based on 1961 Census area definitions, for 1966 to 1971 on 1966 Census area definitions, for 1972 to 1976 on 1971 Census 
area definitions. Subsequent data are based on 1976 Census area definitions. 

At end of period. 

) Data for years after 1967 based on areas of 10,000 population and over. 


Source: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics. 
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Reference Table 24 


Dwelling Starts and Completions, by Type 


1949 — 1981 
Starts Completions 
Semi- Semi- 
detached detached 
Single and Apart- Single and Apart- 
Years detached duplex Row ments Total detached duplex Row ments Total 
(Number of units) 

1949 71,425 7,530 0 11,548 90,509 68,966 7,309 485 11,473 88,233 
1950 68,675 8,664 631 14,561 O25 1 68,685 7 SH) 145 12,809 89,015 
1951 53,002 5,658 54 9,865 68,579 60,366 7,568 585 12,791 BiSa0 
1952 60,696 5,360 299 16,891 83,246 55,967 BS! 99 OW 73,087 
1953 70,782 7,202 553 23,872 102,409 68,916 ela 372 19,837 96,839 
1954 78,574 6,498 1,000 27,455 Weyer 71,760 6,098 1,065 23,042 101,965 
1955 99,003 10,606 1,909 26,758 138,276 90,553 8,278 1,547 PU INS | 127,929 
1956 90,620 9,441 BeOS 24,987 oul 95,656 11,872 2, 137 26,035 135,700 
1957 82,955 9,272 ZrO: 27,899 122,340 81,096 8,464 PBs) 2313 114283 
1958 104,508 lO Male PAINS 46,954 164,632 96,830 10,004 2,226 37,626 146,686 
1959 92,178 10,468 1,908 36,791 141,345 95,455 10,923 2,308 36,985 145,671 
1960 Thy Wl 9,699 2,301 29,687 108,858 Tesh Ws 9,911 1,616 34,117 1235050 
Rolo wi enero 76,430 11,650 1,864 So1OSo ZORO Mat oma 10,593 2,019 26,825 115,608 
TOG QE AS eh 74,443 10,975 3,742 40,935 130,095 15.598 11,922 2,451 36,716 126,682 
19CSe eee ce. 77,158 7,891 3,895 59,680 148,624 Via elsto) TE AS® 3,487 45,969 128,191 
TES SY ee aie eae 77,079 8,706 4,755 OWNS 165,658 76,225 8,091 3,861 62,786 150,963 
WIGS Pee re 75,441 7,924 5,306 77,894 166,565 75, 104 8,730 4,097 65, 106 153,037 
1966 70,642 7,281 5,000 Salpoos! 134,474 73,858 LLOn 6,412 EPs 162,192 
ISISWE Secs serene 72,534 9,939 UR 74,258 164,123 73,631 9,089 5,431 61,091 149,242 
1968 75,339 10,114 8,042 103,383 196,878 74,640 10,098 7,896 78,359 170,993 
NOGOR eer ee 78,404 OVS 10,721 110,917 PAOKATS 78,584 10,483 7,827 98,932 195,826 
OO Pewee... 70,749 10,826 17,055 91,898 190,528 66,615 9,066 11,473 88,673 IWAs\{se27/ 
CT eal ee eee 98,056 lowoul 15,659 106, 187 235,053 82,978 12,518 16,795 88,941 201,232 
WER eee shone Ae) 13,649 16,980 OSE Ais 249,914 106,508 13,184 14,416 98,119 2322en 
VOWS ioe ee secu Ushi ote 13°25 17,291 106,451 268,529 122,696 13,479 14,832 95,574 246,581 
i Oia eceeas tec. 122,143 Os: 14,932 74,025 PID. WAS} 129,704 12,509 19,225 95,805 257,243 
RS AS eee octeeeeace 123,929 15,403 Pn TAsxs) 70,361 231,456 113,409 12,303 16,095 Tis key 216,964 
UDA ect 134,313 15,890 33,676 89,324 273,203 128,623 15,160 Pil Vee 71,294 236,249 
Oe apoemnnaie <n. 108,403 18,373 26,621 92,327 245,724 117,792 17,281 SF 50i 85,155 251,789 
TKS as) oe eeeae 110,029 19,932 20,379 VL SEU 227,667 106,195 19,155 26,644 94,539 246,533 
AMC ACD ees Bere 109,117 16,296 13,249 58,387 197,049 112,105 18,071 18,860 77,453 226,489 
iO SORe ne 87,721 11,149 11,402 48,329 158,601 90,720 13,675 13,398 sXe} SiS: 176, 168 
GGil teens: 89,071 11,768 POLO 61,609 ATA SITES 98,412 12,831 Ses 50,501 174,996 


Note: See Note to Table 23. 


Source: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics; Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Housing in Canada. 
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Reference Table 25 
Manufacturers’ Inventories, Shipments and Orders 


1961 —- 1981 
Ship- 
Years ments 
310000 
D 310030 
cls) eee 1,953 
HOG2 cn. 2,149 
HOOGe..-.: 2.000 
964 2... 2 Oval 
M9GD 2. ccs: 2,824 
TOGG ise x: 3,109 
HOOT vec cences: 3,246 
NOG Giese. 3,505 
1969 0... 3,828 
NOVO) ce::: 3,865 
HOW Al! es. 4,189 
ISR 4,687 
OW Shee 5,563 
HOWAe-.. 6,871 
DOO criecius TSUZ 
ISAS rere 8,190 
ik) 7A7/- Se 9,083 
i} )7As kee eee OSS 
HOWTO cee. 12,706 
OOO esc 13,913 
OB sececs: 15,684 


New 
orders 
received 


310060 
310083 


Manufacturing 


Unfilled 
orders 


310106 
310129 


() Ratio of total inventories held to shipments. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Inventories, Shipments and Orders in Manufacturing Industries, monthly, cat. 31-001. 


Total 

inven- 

tories 
held 


310152 
310175 


Durable manufacturing 


Stock 
to 
sales Ship- 
ratio™ ments 
310022 
310052 


(Millions of dollars) 
769 
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340 
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Non-durable manufacturing 


New New 
orders Unfilled Ship- orders Unfilled 
received orders ments received orders 
310082 310128 310021 310081 310127 
310105 310151 310051 310104 310150 
726 1,526 1,184 1,193 434 
894 Ai 1,267 1,264 430 
995 1,784 o47, e350 415 
1s aksia| 2,069 1,451 1,450 428 
1,318 2,491 1,543 1,549 459 
1,489 hE 1,687 1,692 al 
1,475 Sous: 1,768 1,766 SaZ 
1,628 3,384 1,872 1,880 LBV TE 
1,865 3105 2,018 2,020 640 
inyAcy A 3,860 2,080 2,082 863 
1,997 3,954 7) PANS} 2,218 880 
2,265 4,097 2,465 2,471 952 
2,848 IS oley/ 2,925 2,945 1,140 
3,386 8,699 3H7/35 3,739 1,363 
3,284 9,594 4,025 4,013 1,224 
3,667 8,807 4,442 4,450 1,236 
4,284 9,381 4,914 4,927 1,360 
5,238 11,043 5,763 5,798 lfale 
6,106 14,306 6,839 6,858 2,094 
6,217 16,002 7,765 Th theks: ZOAG 
6,809 16,874 8,879 8,872 20S 
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Reference Table 27 
Main Components of the Labour Market" 
1966 — 1981°) 


’ Immigrants 
Population Labour force Employment destined to 
15 years Unem- Total the labour 
Years and over Total Male Female Total Male Female ployment immigration force 
D 767284 767285 767417 767549 767286 767418 767550 767287 Be 66 
- 767606 767681 767748 767608 767683 767750 767609 
(Thousands of persons) 
(S10c) Se 13,083 7,493 S47 2,346 7,242 4,975 2,267 Zoi ike; 99 
SLOG eae eee 13,444 7,747 5,261 2,485 7,451 5,058 2,393 296 223 120 
ott re 13,805 Goon 5,354 2097 7,993 SyO 2,483 358 184 gS 
IGLOS) Sa cena ee 14,162 8,194 5,465 ZW CRS 7,832 5,230 2,601 362 162 84 
|D7O): aera 14,528 8,395 Sl 2,824 LOS 5,260 2,660 476 148 78 
Al se ee 14,872 8,639 5,667 AAEM (22 8,104 5,329 PAT TRS: 535 122 61 
IQ See 15,186 8,897 SAME 3,100 8,345 5,460 2,885 909 122 59 
HOI Beck. iesesnteos 19,026 9,276 5,973 3,303 8,761 5,678 3,083 Says) 184 92 
IQ lowed 93639 6,163 3,477 SNS) 5,870 3,295 514 218 106 
Jie 16,323 9,974 6,294 3,680 9,284 5,903 3,381 690 188 81 
ISAS: aes 16,706 10,206 6,369 3,837 9,479 Sy SIsss, $},0)15) VET 149 61 
SATE ea ee 17,057 10,498 6,505 33993 9,648 6,031 3,617 850 115 48 
iNSYASh (a ee eee 17,382 10,882 6,650 4,232 SL QUZ 6,148 3,824 911 86 35 
HOW OR ANS .cc.scscaer 17,691 WibAOr 6,799 4,408 10,369 6,347 4,022 838 112 48 
16 Olvera eeteorns., 18,005 fo2e 6,909 4,613 10,655 6,430 4,225 867 143 63 
USTED cae eee 18,295 11,830 7,019 4,811 10,933 6,522 4,411 897 128 n.a 
(Percentage change) (Change) 
iQ oie eee 2.8 3.4 ae Se, 2S) et 5.6 45 28 20 
HOGS et teeseicsoe. PTf 2.6 1.8 4.5 1.9 1.0 3.8 62 —39 —24 
IGS) caaeeeeee eer eee 2.6 31 al 5.0 3.1 2.3 4.8 4 —22 —11 
QO ee eee 2.6 PES eg 3.5 lak 0.6 2.3 114 —14 —7 
QIAT eee 2.4 2.) Usd Qo 2.3 1:3 4.3 og —26 —16 
NQU2 tase aa 3.0 2.3 4.3 3.0 2.9 4.0 18 0 —2 
OSE Oe Coens ae 4.3 3.0 6.5 Sa) 4.0 6.9 — 38 62 33 
SS en 2.6 3.9 3.2 9.2 4.2 3.4 5.6 — 1 34 14 
SAS. A. Seer enemas 2.5 3.5 (| 8) a7 0.6 3.9 WES —31 —25 
OO  csscexccvss 2.3 23 2 4.3 72, 1.0 4.0 37 — 38 —20 
WATE ee Za Se) aa 4.1 1.8 lle: 28) 124 —35 —14 
(Qikey = ene 1.9 3.7 (ge 6.0 3.4 LS ult 60 —29 —12 
DUS) eee eee 1.8 3.0 22 4.2 4.0 3.2 O22 —72 26 13 
BIG OMe. cscsace. ike 2.8 1.6 4.7 2.8 1.3 5.0 28 31 1S 
ISIS hee 1.6 Zar 1.6 4.3 2.6 1.4 4.4 31 —15 na 


() Small differences in totals may arise due to rounding. 

(2) Labour Force Survey data were first collected under the revised Labour Force Survey in January, 1975. In January, 1976, the Revised Survey replaced the 
former Survey. Revised data have been estimated back to 1966. The former Labour Force Survey data (1954-1975) may be found in the 1976 edition of 
this Review. 

Source: Statistics Canada. The Labour Force, and Historical Labour Force Statistics, annual, cat. 71-201; Department of Employment and Immigration, 

Immigration Statistics. Quarterly Immigration Bulletin. 
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Reference Table 28 
Participation and Unemployment Rates by Sex and Age Groups 
1966 — 1981" 


Participation rates 


Male Female 

Years Total 15-24 25+ Total 15-24 25+ Total 

767420 767430 767389 767552 767562 767521 767288 

D 767685 767697 767656 767752 767763 767730 767610 

(Per cent) 

1966s Bee ee seeeae 79.8 64.1 84.9 Sor 48.4 Sige eG 
1967. PEs NO Nc 9c ee TRS: 64.1 84.5 OG.5 49.1 CYS: Bio 
1968 5 6 BRR ra ct 78.6 6S23 84.0 Sia 49.8 32.8 57.6 
1969 .. be 8 Tha haat Ani HES 6250 83.8 38.0 50.2 BES 57.9 
1970 .. Sach on eee con ee Tikes! 62.4 83.3 38.3 49.4 B4°5 57-6 
LO) Wel greet tentatcat veces eran oe enna rare las 62.7 S257, 39.4 50.8 35.4 58.1 
19/2. arse Selo ae eee HID 64.3 82.3 40.2 51.8 36.2 58.6 
NOT See res roc Pe see aired Res 78.2 66.7 82.3 41.9 54.2 C6 59.7 
1974. ee ee 78.7 68.9 S22 43.0 56.0 BIS 60.5 
OS ee see eee i A ho 78.4 68.8 81.9 44.3 56.8 40.0 61.1 
AS y pn scctens La fds a eh cc ee USE 67.9 toyile | 45.2 56.8 41.1 Grek 
RCA Ai cas cer ores se boran sc 1S 68.8 80.9 46.0 YAS: 42.1 61.5 
Gees eet ot ots Maree ee temontens: aS 69.7 80.9 47.8 58.9 44.0 62.6 
OT Ree Sentence tame ei, ee es 78.3 Thee! 80.9 48.9 61.0 44.8 63.3 
1980 ... Be Spe Be es Pe 78.3 VES 80.5 50.2 62.6 46.2 64.0 
IK Re il cam ap irate retains ae Se CRS HES VES 80.3 8) IHS) 63.2 47.9 64.7 

Unemployment rates 
Male Female 

Total 15-24 25+ Total 15-24 25+ Total 

767421 767431 767390 767553 767563 767522 767289 

767686 767698 767657 767753 767764 767731 767611 

(Per cent) 

LOG Gee ere eee Rd Sees oS 6.3 2.6 3.4 4.8 2a) Sh 4 
1 BOLO (G...< artnet en ict Aad ee eee 4. 3.9 fee 3.0 Bhi 5x5 2as) 3.8 
OO Oe oe Sate eee cele 4.6 8.7 BS) 4.4 6.5 Sh 7 4.4 
1969 2. Ge Perec coer 4.3 8.3 Oe 4.7 6.5 Sh ff 4.4 
WOW O ee Pettey citer nat ne ane so Ricrenented 5.6 hz 4.1 5.8 8.5 4.4 nit 
OW glee kee eecre: Ree. eae ‘ 6.0 Wee 4.3 6.6 9.8 5.0 6.2 
USO sae ek oe nee ee ee FF Le Sy ts} sine) 4.1 7.0 9.5 5 ii 6.2 
TCA Beerrera Rorian naresiacen iste a CoS Borer 4.9 10.1 3.4 (S17 9.2 5.4 BS 
HOTA Meee Pee ie 5 OR Gh et 4.8 9.7 Owe 6.4 8.9 Sal She: 
UO EE yeaa ae oA ays SG ite oe oe ti 6.2 12.6 4.3 8.1 11.4 6.5 6.9 
TSA Weccpali ie pats MAR, RR ey, sia Se 6.4 ORG 4.2 8.4 12.0 6.6 Uo 
Slate Poe ae ace er en eo nae IR is WS 15.0 4.9 9.4 1328 7.4 Sal 
dS ilo Pere i einen a nine Ibe aR oe 7.6 we? Bez. 9.6 13.9 Wit 8.4 
TORO eee RO Aa teens Ors, 13.4 4.6 8.8 PETE 7.0 As 
OS Oe ere een ee eee ee oie : 6.9 13.8 4.8 8.4 12.6 6.5 Us 
URS SIN ieee eeroch me eee. eer see eee anil 14.3 4.9 8.3 rs: 6.7 7.6 


() See note 2 on reference table 27. 
Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force and Historical Labour Force Statistics. 
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Reference Table 29 
Participation Rates, Canada and by Region 
1966 — 1981" 


Atlantic Prairie British 

Years Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia 

D 767860 769841 769904 769922 

767610 769760 769763 769172 

(Labour force as a percentage of population 15 years and over) 

{I GIENGY aageeneen es eee re Silas 50.4 56.0 59.8 58.3 56.7 
STOW) Sateen, sh cece Meer Bree Sole ne 57.6 50.4 56.4 60.2 58.3 S70 
HOO OMe ay eer ne 57.6 50.0 5516 60.3 59.5 57.6 
GOS) Sieeetareees fe weeecnrieenen sen BW) 49.9 e}S}itw) 60.5 59.7 58.2 
HSIAO) peepee Haseena ners och ener 57.8 49.3 55.4 60.5 60.0 58.7 
NOVA ne eet ee 58.1 49.8 56.0 60.9 60.0 58.3 
GWE sacar sere sa oe 58.6 HOS 535) 8) 61.7 60.8 58.8 
GIA Seer BAe ee ce 59.7 52.3 57.6 62.4 61.8 59.6 
NOV/EE Ge Reem csarocneccrneee tore 60.5 53.4 58.0 63.4 62.6 60.3 
IGS eee ee eer 61.1 53:5 58.5 64.1 63.0 61.1 
USS Reena, eee Ale nese oe 61.1 53.4 58.3 63.9 63.8 61.3 
OWA Mec. Me. Mech are ee GilES 53.7 58.9 64.3 64.3 61.5 
OAC ae ce et Biren taea cose 62.6 54.9 So 65.5 65.3 62.6 
Sie A Re Sree serene 63.3 5os0 60. 1 66.6 66.3 62.7 
NOS Olean 5 te Are tek sit 64.0 56.2 61.0 66.8 67.1 63.7 
HOS sine ee Becton ne esc 64.7 56.3 61.2 Oar 68.1 64.7 


(1) See note 2 on reference table 27. 
Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, and Historical Labour Force Statistics. 
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Reference Table 30 
Labour Force, Canada and by Region 


1966 — 1981 

Atlantic Prairie British Atlantic Prairie British 
Years Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia 

767870 769838 769901 769919 
D 774020 768475 768645 769230 
(Thousands of persons) (Per cent change) 

1G 2ceet 7,493 615 2,118 Pe The 1,262 716 n.a. n.a. na n.a. n.a. n.a. 
1G ae 7,747 626 2,184 2,891 1,286 759 3.4 1.8 3.4 3.8 1.9 6.0 
OG osama 7,951 635 2,205 2,980 1,342 789 2.6 Wes 0.9 3.1 4.3 4.0 
NOG Oe ee. 8,194 647 2,264 SOME 1,376 830 cote We Zeal 3.3 2.6 S92 
WO LOR more 8,395 652 2,288 Sylial 1,407 871 ZS ON, 1.1 3.2 2.2 5.0 
WO Wal eee 8,639 673 2,347 3,290 1,429 899 2.9 3.3 2.6 3.6 1.6 Ore 
TOW2 tenet 8,897 696 2,383 3,410 1,471 938 3.0 3.4 Ves 3.6 2.9 4.3 
TOUS saeco 9,276 736 2,499 3,532 po2Z 987 4.3 5.8 4.9 3.6 3.5 5.2 
OAS te 9,639 767 2,570 3,686 1,576 1,040 3.9 4.4 2.8 4.4 3.6 5.4 
IRS AS aces eee 9,974 787 2,647 3,818 1,635 1,087 CHS) Zo 3.0 3.6 3.7 4.5 
LOU Gs eee 10,206 805 2,689 3,885 WZ Wie 2.3 2:3 1.6 ns 4.7 2.6 
A eee 10,498 829 2,756 3,994 V0 1,144 2.9 2.9 2S) 2.8 3.7 ZED 
OV were eee: 10,882 864 2,827 4,147 1,852 ly IZ 3.7 4.2 2.6 3.8 4.3 4.2 
WAG) werner ZO 892 2,878 4,289 1,926 1,223 3.0 3.2 1.8 3.4 4.0 2.6 
IOSOne es Wee 919 2,959 4,366 2,000 iW-rAs) 2.8 3.1 Zo 1.8 3.8 4.5 
OS alee see 11,830 935 2,996 4,481 2,082 WKskei7/ df ef 1.3 2.6 4.1 4.7 


() See note 2 on reference table 27. 
Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, and Historical Labour Force Statistics. 
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Reference Table 31 
Employment, Canada and by Region 
1966 — 1981" 


Atlantic 


Prairie British Atlantic Prairie British 

Years Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia 
767888 769839 769902 769920 
D 774027 768476 768646 769231 
(Thousands of persons) (Per cent change) 

iti 7,242 583 2,027 2,714 P28 684 n.a n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 
IQSTeseee 7,451 593 2,085 2,199 1,254 720 2.9 eS 2.8 3.1 dae HS 
WOGSM secs. 7,593 598 2,081 2,873 1,299 742 eS) 0.9 —0.2 2.6 3.5 3.1 
TOGO... 7,832 607 2,126 2,979 IeOOn 788 3.1 1:5 ye Sele PRS) 6.2 
OVO Re. 35. IS, 612 2,128 3,037 1,337 805 1.1 0.8 0.1 2.0 0.4 Rl 
Ole cc. 8,104 626 BAVifs) 3,113 1,356 834 2.3 23 ne Zoo 1.4 3.7 
NOVI Sans: 8,344 642 2,205 eee 209 1,394 865 3.0 2S. 1.4 4.1 2.8 Sif 
inch 8,761 679 2,330 3,380 1,451 920 5.0 5:9 Dsif 4.4 4.1 6.4 
WOWAS,sesc%: OnIZ5 702 2,401 3,523 ipoOesS 976 4.2 3.3 3.0 4.2 5.0 6.0 
IW 9,284 710 2,434 3,576 UO 1 995 (EZ. 1.1 1.4 WS 3.1 19 
WOT Oleees ns. 9,479 718 2,456 3,645 1,641 1,020 Cat let 0.9 ae, 4.5 26) 
i 9,648 125 2,473 3,714 1,690 1,047 1.8 EO 0.7 1-9 3.0 eur 
iis SQ 756 2020 3,847 1/O6 1,093 3.4 4.3 19 3.6 3.9 4.4 
Ve 10,369 786 2,602 4,008 1,843 1,129 4.0 4.1 3.3 4.2 4.9 3.3 
IQEXO see 10,655 817 2,667 4,066 1,914 Sl 2.8 3.8 FAS, 1.4 3.9 5.5 
HOU Sac: <5. 10,933 826 2,685 4,186 1,988 1,247 2.6 ie 0.7 aA) 3.9 4.7 


() See note 2 on reference table 27. 
Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, and Historical Labour Force Statistics. 
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Reference Table 32 
Estimates of Employees by Industry 


1961 — 1981 
Transpor- Commu- 
tation, nity 
Mines, storage Finance, business Public 
Non-agri- quarries and insurance and administra- 
cultural and Manu- Con- communi- and real personal tion and 
Years total oil wells facturing struction cations Trade estate services defence 
(Thousands) 
1961 = 4,710 108 pose) 284 581 758 196 1,068 331 
1962 th eae eam 4,914 109 iL Sv 301 584 7S) AOI! WW 341 
1963 Nine SURE 5,088 107 1,420 308 592 821 220 ipo 345 
1964 . eee 5,331 108 1,486 329 609 854 231 1,280 302 
1965 RPA ese 533 5,611 WAS) 1,554 363 626 898 240 1,370 362 
1966 Pere ect iter. 5,904 117 1,637 387 644 944 248 1,467 S/S 
TOG HR cae Oe eee cok 6,082 Wis) 1,641 SHAS 659 965 265 ONO 399 
VOCS ie ese cee ce 6,212 121 1,638 372 646 1,002 282 1,668 408 
NOG OR eee weet: 6,464 120 1,678 379 661 1,057 209 rahe 420 
HPO a etcrinc seen aera tee a 6,566 129 1,648 366 667 1,081 305 1,850 449 
Oe lb cwccss so ee certo scet 6,744 126 1,640 391 685 1,114 316 1,929 475 
1 eC eNneree ayes inc eeernere 7,009 123 1,680 404 699 1,186 343 2,009 501 
NOB. see cterds ae t aued GSO W271 Wels 428 WS h262 3/3 2,104 536 
RSI Nail ee 2 Reson 7,769 132 1,838 446 764 1,347 405 2,205 558 
OW Ao ae rte haere rer 7,874 14 leioo 451 764 1,381 423 2,310 593 
iO Garemne cc ste craven cece eae 8,006 136 1,773 455 aS 1,401 434 2,358 606 
SER orate reerecen Meares 8,224 142 Leys 467 “SE 1,413 472 2,469 621 
OWES Mas etn er ae pee ce 8,391 140 1,803 436 803 1,467 488 2,545 633 
TREACY: Wa ebaeerertce mae aes 8,691 out 1,874 466 819 HOS 502 2,656 625 
NSS ORR ee tet mretnsec dente. 8,877 170 1,851 456 843 IF OOO Silvie 2,766 636 
LOBu eae te ee, nen ra 9,198 178 1,885 477 851 1,630 534 2,935 628 
(Per cent change) 
NO OZR aren eee Meese ate se: 4.3 1.3 4.6 6.1 OS 4.4 ai Sf 3.0 
HOGS peer ee averse 3.9 —2.0 Si6) DS, 1.4 3.8 6.0 6.1 1.0 
(OD Ameren nce ner: 4.8 ileal 4.6 6.5 2.8 4.0 5.4 6.8 2a 
ie Iolek Penden on tracer 5.3 6.3 4.6 10.4 2.8 Ore 3:0 10) 2.6 
19 OG See rest ee ater ye Pe, 5.3 6.6 2s 50) 3.4 Tel 3.6 
NOG Waa eepre es sateen anes 3.0 1.4 0.2 —2.9 2.3 ZAG 6.7 7.3 6.4 
OO GR eters ck al ES —0.2 — 1.0 —1.9 SHS) 6.5 38) 2.3 
TSIEN ie Hear ndiepatecnreeenones 4.0 —0.8 2.4 ei ae aS Seg 6.5 Zs) 
SWAG hae sah nie en aeee a eee? KG; 7.4 —1.8 —3.3 120 Zoe Z| 4.1 7.0 
OEM eset tracer snc ee 2.0 —1.6 —0.5 6.4 2.6 3.1 SHS PASS. 6.3 
OLE ator nen ee ee wns 3) —2.2 ao 3.6 2.0 6.4 8.4 4.2 5.4 
IS Beemer caste ences Oho) $110) LS) 6.0 BX) 6.5 8.9 4.7 7.0 
TSA et eee ert ec Rca S110) 4.0 BS) 4.2 6.2 6.7 8.6 4.8 4.3 
isW7As) ie —0.4 —4.5 itn 0.0 SS) 4.4 4.8 6.1 
ABS Tele 1 sex Bate tec ancrntortea ee Wee 3.8 1.0 1.0 2.0 is) Pal, 2A 2.4 
OTT Geter ee toe Dali 3.8 0.1 2.4 2.0 0.9 8.7 4.7 2.4 
POM Sircne eee steceen oe 2.0 —1.4 1.6 —6.5 1.0 3.8 3.4 3.0 2.0 
1 OZO eeeee te tec. 3.6 8.0 3.9 6.8 2.1 3.3 2.9 4.4 —1.2 
19S Otc eee cea Zl 12.8 —1.2 —2.1 2.8 2.6 2.9 4.1 dish 
OST ares knee cree 3.6 4.7 1.8 4.6 1.0 4.8 3.2 6.1 —1.1 


Source: Statistics Canada, Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry, cat. 72-008. 
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Reference Table 33 

Unemployment, Canada and by Region 

1966 — 1981” 

Scns ace ae 


Unemployed Unemployment rate 
Atlantic Prairie British Atlantic Prairie British 
Years Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia 
D 767891 769840 769903 76992 1 767863 769842 769905 769923 
767609 768477 767647 769232 767611 768478 768648 769233 


(Thousands of persons) 


WOOCE 2 - 201 33 86 72 30 33 3.4 5.4 4.4 2.6 2.4 4.6 
WE cosas ZI0 33 100 92 30 39 3.8 5.3 4.6 3.2 PASS: 5.1 
WOGSie. 358 38 124 107 43 47 4.5 6.0 5.6 3.6 3.2 5.9 
OOO Pee. 362 40 137 se 45 42 4.4 6.2 6.1 3.2 3.3 5.0 
USTA0) cee 476 40 160 139 70 67 3), 6.2 7.0 4.4 4.9 Moll 
T/A oe eee 535 46 WO 178 74 65 6.2 7.0 7.3 5.4 5.2 lez 
USE cco 553 54 178 171 78 73 Oe2 ish Los 5.0 5.3 7.8 
SIA) sea 915 57 169 152 Tal 66 5.5 aS 6.8 4.3 4.7 6.7 
OMAR ere... 514 65 169 164 53 64 5.3 8.4 6.6 4.4 3.4 6.2 
USTAS coon 690 77 214 242 65 92 6.9 9.8 8.1 6.3 SES 8.5 
WQWAS) eke UAT 88 233 240 71 96 Ten 10.9 8.7 6.2 4.1 8.6 
TSWATE sosocee 850 104 284 280 86 Dif 8.1 12.6 10.3 7.0 4.9 8.5 
TISJASS cons 911 108 307 300 96 98 8.4 1255 10.9 UZ D2 8.3 
ISAS) Ake 838 105 277 280 83 94 U2 11.8 SHS) 6.5 4.3 Teal 
HOSOFe.... 867 103 292 300 86 87 a5 lee 8) 6.9 4.3 6.8 
WOBAB....... 898 109 311 295 93 90 7.6 Wid 10.4 6.6 4.5 Om 


() See note 2 on reference table 27. 
Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, and Historical Labour Force Statistics. 
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Reference Table 34 
Unemployed Persons by Family Status, Canada 
1961 — 1981" 


Members of family units Members of family units 


Non- Non- 
Single mem- Single mem- 
son bers son bers 
Total Heads or Other of Total Heads or Other of 
unem- of daugh- rela- family unem- of daugh- rela- family 
Years ployed Total units ter tives units ployed Total units ter tives units 


D 767287 773576 773577 773579 773580 773581 


(Thousands of persons, annual averages) Change) 


Former Labour Force Survey 


USSG) Sete OCA 454 230 168 56 43 
1962 ............. 405 Sf 187 138 45 35 —92 — 83 —43 — 30 —11 —8 
196See 7 =) ae oO0 357 174 132 51 34 —15 —14 — 13 —6 6 —1 
1964... 348 319 148 123 47 30 —42 — 38 —26 -9 —4 —4 
1965peee = ae 290 273 127 105 41 25 — 50 —46 —21 — 18 —6 —5 
UOT Ora sass 251 252 113 101 Si 23 n.a —21 —14 —4 —4 —2 
ISIES sere 296 294 134 114 46 27 45 42 21 13 9 4 
1968s 358 354 155 144 Bo 36 62 60 21 30 9 9 
\S69R ence 362 359 146 150 63 32 4 5 —9 6 8 —4 
SAG) aR ery 476 444 183 190 72 47 114 85 37 40 9 15 
IA lereeerecrerna | ekoso) 516 212 213 91 56 59 VE 29 23 19 9 
1 O72e. Fie 552 509 202 215 93 61 We —7 —10 2 2 5 
SVAC) peace Alls) 453 169 190 95 67 — 37 —56 — 33 —25 3 6 
NOVA Beets ee 514 462 171 197 93 64 —1 9 2 if —2 —3 
NOVS Re ee 690 624 241 252 131 87 176 162 70 55 38 23 
Revised Labour Force Survey 
PAS ercwepace: 690 609 194 221 194 80 n.a n.a n.a. n.a n.a n.a. 
WSVAS cores. ee EEE 640 190 240 210 87 37 31 —4 19 16 Ti 
WO sscnccese owes 850 USE 224 280 248 99 123 112 34 40 38 12 
[ASN earns 911 800 247 289 264 110 61 48 23 9 16 11 
MOTO Feces: 838 743 223 278 242 96 —73 —57 —24 — 11 —22 —14 
19803 eee 867 764 237 287 239 103 29 21 14 9 —3 Uf 
Diane 788 6 


(1) These data have not been linked back over the years prior to 1975, when the former Labour Force Survey was in effect; as a result, both sets of data are 
presented here. 

(2) Only the total unemployed data for 1966 to 1975 are as revised by Statistics Canada; the other figures for that period therefore do not add exactly to the 
stated total. 


Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force. 
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Reference Table 35 
Family Units with One or More Unemployed Persons by 


the Number of Employed Persons in the Family Unit, Canada 


1961 — 1981" 
One or more persons in unit 
employed 

Units No 

with persons 

some in unit One Two 

unem- em- em- em- em- 
Years ployed ployed Total ployed ployed?) ploye 


(Thousands of family units, annual averages) 


Former Labour Force Survey 


196d. ...c ie 394 IY BANG 1S2 S/ 28 

19O2Zt 331 148 183 112 46 25 =63 
1963 2.28 315 138 179 108 46 26 — 16 
10640... 284 115 170 99 48 23 —31 
OOS) ae 245 96 149 87 40 22 — 39 
HOGG: 229 87 142 83 39 19 —16 
196M... ae 248 100 168 100 44 24 19 
196Sn eats 319 119 200 119 54 28 71 
1969-....... 320 ins 207 122 54 Si | 
HOMO. ee 396 141 256 157 69 30 76 
OTe oon. 461 165 295 181 WM 39 65 
WOW Fs. 456 159 297 186 76 36 =) 
OWS we 408 128 281 172 70 39 —48 
NOS we oc. 412 135 276 170 70 36 4 
1975 .2.. ke 547 185 362 228 92 43 13S 

Revised Labour Force Survey 

HOW tarts. 553 153 399 260 139 n.a. n.a. 
HOOreen. 576 153 423 213 150 n.a. 23 
WRAL eae 669 176 493 318 WAS n.a. 93 
WQASE sessed fan 187 523 340 183 n.a. 42 
HOMO, wa: 663 172 492 320 172 n.a. —48 
O80 2. 682 178 504 321 183 n.a. 19 
HOSP cts 703 179 524 337 187 n.a. ie 21 


One or more persons invunit 


employed 
No Three 
persons or 
in unit One Two more 
em- em- em- em- 
ployed Total ployed ployed’?) _—_ ployed 
(Change) 
—29 34 —20 —11 —3 
= 0 —4 6) 0 1 
=—23 —9 —9 2 —3 
= fs) =u —12 =—§ — | 
—9 —7 —4 —1 —3 
13 26 17 5 5 
19 32 19 10 4 
—6 7 3 0) 3 
28 49 SiS) 15 —1 
24 39 24 8 o 
—6 2 5 —1 —3 
—3i —16 = 14 —6 ) 
7 —5 —2 0 —3 
50 86 58 22 if 
n.a n.a. n.a n.a n.a. 
0) 24 13 11 n.a. 
Zo 70 45 25 n.a. 
11 30 22 8 n.a. 
—15 —31 —20 —11 n.a. 
6 12 1 11 n.a. 
1 20 16 4 n.a. 


(4) See note 1 on reference table 34. 
(2) On revised Labour Force Survey this column reads ‘‘two or more employed”. 


Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force. 
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Reference Table 36 


Help-Wanted Index, Canada and Regions 


1962 — 1981 
(1969 = 100) 

Atlantic Prairie British 
Years Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia 
D 730179 730180 730181 730182 730183 730184 
1962 62 87 90 44 54 41 
1963 65 84 88 51 60 40 
1964 .... 78 97 102 65 "3 54 
1965 Si 137 118 86 86 70 
1966 107 143 WAV. 96 102 VAs} 
1967 93 121 109 LS 104 66 
USS IGih. es epee erm 81 107 85 Ve 84 70 
(UO GOR ea re tue ee 100 100 100 100 100 100 
OPO Ree eee ce oe oe eee, 82 78 86 83 79 eS 
ASAI eek Riere  ete4 86 87 93 80 88 83 
WUE. Wis 104 114 117 121 113 
USAC) a See a Rem ce, 148 137 140 149 156 166 
OAS Sete a, ete a 199 236 203 170 230 221 
ISAS ack Se RRR ee a= 163 Zl 200 Walks 196 152 
IQS To 136 195 106 2\2 148 
OUR ert eee ee G2 toa 189 104 ISI 146 
aN CITAS) cs aaeerenene ey Marea 165 139 206 113 Zot 146 
WE) 188 uss) 176 156 309 189 
PETG), sein Meare tee yaaa: 203 145 181 158 345 249 
ISIS) sores naar secon ee 224 133 158 180 402 350 

(Per cent change) 

IIS LOkS) scenes ORs eee ie 4.8 —3.4 —2.2 15.9 a4 —2.4 
WO GAR arc Beek. law 20.0 SHS) 1529 PES allel 5.0 
UTC Ne) aie, eee Oe ee es 24.4 41.2 lon 82.3 17.8 29.6 
LOGO Me oe ice en a: 10.3 4.4 126, Wake 18.6 Tees 
UCT GH oy Orce ee eh — 13.1 — 19.4 — 14.2 —17.7 2.0 — 12.0 
IOC Rare te... wea — 12.9 —11.6 —22.0 —2.5 — 19.2 6.1 
US O1e) 5. Achaea th A 2S15 —6.5 17.6 9.9 19.0 42.9 
OO Revers Geter ee ckere eas — 18.0 — 22.0 —14.0 — 17.0 —21.0 — 25.0 
1 RSW AS cate ae pe Se eee 4.9 les) 8.1 —3.6 11.4 10.7 
ASF at x pr cS Coal ISLS 22.6 46.3 Sis 36.1 
NOUR oot re teeta any i ZOOM Salley LOXS 27.4 28:9 46.9 
IS (4s ee ee 34.5 72.8 45.0 14.1 47.4 33. 1 
SNA) Sane eee gat — 18.1 — 10.6 —1.5 — 32.4 — 14.8 —31.2 
TRSHACY ree tier filer pa eee —3.7 — 35.5 —2.5 —7.8 8.2 —2.6 
CNET. mire el peer ius —3.2 Wo —3.1 —1.9 —7.1 — 1.4 
OO Mr reves ie. kde rks 8.6 —7.9 S20) Oui 1.2 0.0 
| 0 Sen ee eee ee 13.9 —2.9 — 14.6 38.1 36. 1 Sis, 
SSA SAG) ic eee pe cece etal 8.0 7.4 ASS) RS, dee: 31.7 
Ihe eee dene a mere ORS —8.3 —12.7 13.9 16.5 40.6 


Source: Statistics Canada, Canadian Statistical Review, cat. 11-003. 
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Reference Table 37 
Index of Productivity and Costs: 
Commercial Non-Agricultural Industries 


1961 — 1980 
(1971'= 100) 

Output Output Labour Labour 

Total per per compensation compensation 
Persons man- Labour person man- per person per unit of 
Years Output employed hours compensation employed hour employed output 
D 142855 240203 240263 240557 240323 240353 240587 240647 
1S ehab een 56.5 Goel 19.7 43.1 USHA 70.9 Dies 76.2 
Cy eee 60.2 Ht 82.7 45:7 UES HERS: 58.8 75.8 
HOG Gwar Lana o. 63.4 79.9 84.6 48.4 79.4 74.9 60.6 76.4 
OOAve eR Alesse 68.7 83.4 88.3 S240 S2a2 TU th 63.0 Thevts: 
HOOD Me reeseece ies, 74.4 88. 1 92:9 58.4 84.1 79.8 66.3 78.8 
HOO Or eee. 79.0 92.3 96.2 65.6 85.6 82.1 TO 83.0 
HOG ieee esc. 82.2 93.9 97.4 alee S75 84.4 76.3 87.2 
OOS rete: che. 86.8 94.3 96.8 76.5 92.1 89.7 81.1 88.1 
NOG OR tye: 92.3 97.7 99.4 85.0 94.4 92.9 86.9 92.1 
ISIAG) cs aac 94.3 98.1 98.9 91:3 96.1 95.4 93.0 96.8 
HICWAAP ccech Ore 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ISITE ete ete eer 107.4 104.1 WOKE 7 Wass 103.1 103.5 107.1 103.8 
NOS ees acces 116.8 110.6 109.5 129.6 106.2 106.7 TAs) 111.0 
NO AP ssc: 123.0 115.8 114.5 154.8 106.2 O75 1kskey/ 125.8 
ISAS tap ceceaeee 123.0 Wee) 114.6 178.4 105. 1 107.3 152.5 145.1 
STAG) Steere 129.7 119.1 116.1 204.3 109.0 lle 171.6 WOVrS) 
BI OMG eats a Shes 133.8 W221 WS 223.0 109.6 113.9 183.1 Thea 
US Ae i seen 139.0 125.6 ZS 242.7 110.6 114.4 193.2 174.6 
HO Okewer = cree 145.6 dee 126.2 272.9 eo 115.4 208.0 187.4 
HOS OMe a2: 145.8 133.5 128.2 303. 1 109.2 SE CEN 207.9 
(Per cent change) 

NOG LR eo crocsou: 6.5 3.5 3.8 6.0 Sui uf. PAS —0.5 
QLSKE) ree 5.3 2.8 Ps: 6.1 2n0 2.9 ol 0.8 
NOGA serves 8.2 4.4 4.4 8.5 BS) Call 4.0 Ox 
IGS eee 8.0 5.6 By laee ZS 21 522 3.0 
HOGOree es. 6.6 4.8 She 1253 1.8 2.9 ee 5.4 
NO Giga: csi. 4.1 let Hee 9.1 One 2.8 1.3 4.9 
(GSS) aoe 5:6 0.4 —0.6 6.8 eRe) 6.3 6.3 el 
NOG OR acch... 6.3 3.6 PL if Wile 2S BS eZ 4.5 
NO LOWE wscvcsacse. Dz 0.4 —0.5 7.4 1.8 al, 7.0 Sy 
US7Al) eee 6.0 1.9 bil 9:5 4.1 4.8 Mao She: 
iA ae 7.4 4.1 SH Ws Sel SS al, 3:8 
HOS ees vies: 8.8 Sal, 5.6 16.2 3.0 3.1 10.0 6.9 
Oe ee Bye a.) 4.6 19.4 0.0 @),7/ G8) 13823 
HOGER et o.cc .- 0.0 1.0 0.2 oy — 1.0 —0.2 14.0 sis! 
ISIAH Seer 5.4 1.8 pcs) 14.5 Sal, 4.1 ZS 8.6 
OIG) eee Shy 225 be 9.4 0.6 2.0 6.7 6.1 
OOM ees sine. She) 2.9 3.4 8.6 0.9 0.4 515 4.5 
OOM Aeccmeagy ec: 4.7 4.5 3.8 12.4 —0.4 0.9 Wall 1:3 
1NE%E%O) sal eeemeente On 1.8 1.6 alia —1.6 —1.5 9.2 1.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, Aggregate Productivity Measures, annual, cat. 14-201. Data for Output prior to 1971 is based on Statistics Canada, /ndex of Real 
Domestic Product by Industry, annual, cat. 61-005. 
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Reference Table 38 
Index of Productivity and Costs: 
Commercial Non-Agricultural Goods-Producing Industries 


1961 — 1980 
(1971 = 100) 
eee 
Output Output Labour Labour 
Total per per compensation compensation 
Persons man- Labour person man- per person per unit of 
Years Output employed hours compensation employed hour employed output 
D 240204 240264 240558 240324 240354 240588 240648 
1OGTieso Sore S27, 84.7 44.7 67.2 65.6 54.0 80.4 
1OG2R me ae 60.0 85.3 88.3 47.6 70.4 67.9 55.9 79.4 
TOG Sie west feces 63.3 872 90.1 50.3 72.6 70.3 Voi 79.5 
NOGA Rs ore 69.1 91.3 94.7 54.9 Thee / 73.0 60.2 79.5 
TOC Speeersc.,. Ay 96.3 100.0 Oils) They) ore 63.9 81.7 
1 OGG eee crc 80.8 100.7 104.1 69.5 80.2 US) 69.1 86. 1 
Ne Leite et ees 83.2 100.3 O27 74.6 83.0 81.0 74.4 89.7 
1968 ...... 88.2 99.7 101.8 79.0 88.5 86.6 19:3 89.5 
NOOSE ol 93.7 101.4 102.6 86.6 92.4 91.3 85.4 92.4 
OWAG)  cerconeastaee: 94.7 99.3 100.2 91.5 95.4 94.5 92%2 96.6 
LAS ee Sete 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Siow 106.7 102.5 102.6 109.8 104.0 104.0 107.1 103.0 
SRG ean ee 116.4 108.0 107.9 129.2 107.8 107.9 119.6 110.9 
1 OPAiers test 120.1 111.0 110.3 154.0 108.2 108.8 138.7 128.2 
TESTS) ceca eer VW 1ksys 4 109.2 107.5 174.2 105.4 107.0 159.5 Hodes 
USWA Sim ge eee V2 Ne 110.5 108.7 198.4 109.7 1141-5 179.5 163.6 
USHA Ak naire 123.4 110.0 107.6 216.5 Wie 114.7 196.8 ose 
WAS cee ocepe cat 126.6 nes 109.3 PISS \A8) 1AS.7 115.8 208. 1 183.0 
NOT OMe. 132.3 116.3 113.8 259.0 dal 116.2 222.6 195.7 
TOS OR er one 129.6 Wises) 113.0 283.2 253 ez 245.3 Pes: 
(Per cent change) 
ANS Leyes ss eee eee 1.9 oa Aes 6.5 4.8 Ors B5 —1.2 
(S6Sieeet ots: SES) 2a2 2.0 Ss 0/ Sh Sis) 3:2 0.1 
LOG AS edie 9.2 4.7 Sl 9.1 4.3 3.8 4.3 0.0 
ISG See ee 8.8 ‘SL9) tom) 12.0 3:2 3.0 6.1 2.8 
NOG oe csctece secs 7.4 4.6 4.1 13.0 2.7 3:2 8.1 5.4 
NOG 7aewa es oe 3.0 —0.4 —1.3 les 3.5 4.4 Unf 4.2 
NOG Spee es 6.0 —0.6 —0.9 5.9 6.6 6.9 6.6 —0.2 
06 Oke ee 6.2 Uo 0.8 9.6 4.4 5.4 Chet Sie 
TOTO eee ile —2.1 —2.3 Seif 3.2 3.5 8.0 4.5 
CVG) eee 5.6 0.7 —0.2 9.3 4.8 5.8 8:5 3.5 
OV Pere ele 6.7 2.5 2.6 9.8 4.0 4.0 Wel 3.0 
NOISE ue or eee 9.1 5.4 ony Whed 3.7 Sif Uueré UGXE 
OAR ee st ee 3.2 2.8 ae 19.2 0.4 0.8 16.0 15.6 
AST ESy oa 4 Soe —4.2 — 1.6 —2.5 1304 —2.6 —1.7 15.0 18.1 
WO Gwen ete oe 5.3 2 Wel 13.9 4.1 4.2 WSS 8.1 
NOV Tenet) che 1.8 —0.5 — 1.0 9.1 2.8} 2.9 9.6 Tee: 
TOL Giee en ey oe 2.6 We 1.6 7.0 1.3 1.0 BL 1/ 4.3 
O70 eee aes 4.5 4.5 4.2 11.8 0.0 0.3 7.0 7.0 
OS OReper ee —2.0 —0.8 —0.7 9.3 —1.2 —1.3 10.2 Ws 


Source: Statistics Canada, Aggregate Productivity Measures. 
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Reference Table 39 
Index of Productivity and Costs: 
Commercial Services-Producing Industries 


1961 — 1980 
(1971 = 100) 

Output Output Labour Labour 

Total per per compensation compensation 
Persons man- Labour person man- per person per unit of 
Years Output employed hours compensation employed hour employed output 
D 240202 240262 240556 240322 240352 240586 240646 
OOM ee tat. str ov.5 69.2 LT 41.5 83.1 76.0 99:9 U2 
Iie cates 60.5 Alsi 78.2 43.7 84.3 TS: 61.0 12.3 
OOS Bee aa: 63.5 74.2 80.3 46.6 85.6 WS) 62.8 73.4 
HOGA We celeste 68.2 ile3 83.2 50.2 88.2 82.0 64.9 73.6 
OO Orc ox vrs 73.1 81.8 87.3 55.4 89.4 SON, 67.8 LOS 
(OSo: ee ATES) 85.8 90.0 61.8 90.0 85.9 72.0 USNS) 
JOIST ste heater 81.4 89.0 93.2 68.7 O74 87.3 UTE 84.4 
Stel eek eas 85.5 90.1 92.8 74.0 94.9 O2nl S22 86.6 
IQEO) eessaseenere 91.0 94.9 96.8 83.4 95:9 94.0 87.8 OaiRG 
HOMO eset cs. 94.0 97.2 97.8 9-0 96.7 96.1 93.7 96.8 
1A) 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
IEE eae ee 108.0 105.3 104.7 113.1 102.5 103.2 107.3 104.7 
USERS eeereiaananens glint des 110.8 130.0 105.0 105.7 116.5 111.0 
HOA crs bass 12557 WS Wile Oo, 105.2 106.8 130.2 123.9 
ISVS) oe ee 130.1 W2eh a 120.3 182.5 105.7 108.2 148.3 140.3 
WOM Gite Sece.. cs 137-3 25.7 122.0 210.0 109.2 112.6 167.1 153.0 
ISAT eee 143.1 131.5 125.4 230.4 108.7 114.1 Woe Gest 
IG AS ia ee 150.1 136.8 131.4 293.5 109.7 114.2 18523 168.9 
HOO terre. cat 157.5 142.8 136. 1 286.5 IMlORS puters) 200.6 181.9 
IC ISIO) octet 160.3 147.6 140.5 322.7 108.6 114.1 LOW 201.4 
(Per cent change) 

(Qez? . 2 ae 52 3.6 3.3 5.3 1.4 ied 1.8 Om 
HOGS esc ccscss: S10, 3.5 Za 6.6 IRS 253 3.0 1.4 
WOO AMIE ee cora0s 7.4 4.2 3.6 Yolk 3.0 3.7 3.3 0.4 
HOO Dec csxsiess: Ue 5.8 4.9 10.4 1.4 Za 4.5 3.0 
HOG Ome foe. O.f 4.9 3.1 11.6 0.7 2.6 6.2 5.4 
IQS, eee 5.3 3.7 3.6 Wile 1.6 1.6 7.2 5.6 
OOS terete: 5.0 ipZ —0.4 stl 3.8 BES) G25 2.6 
WOE) ie eee 6.4 5:3 4.3 Wail ilar 2a 6.8 5.8 
UG7A0): oe 3.3 2.4 1.0 9. 1 0.8 Zee 6.7 if 
WOMAN G ee csc sceecs: 6.4 2158) Pee 9:9 3.4 4.1 6.7 3.3 
IS eee 8.0 Bye) 4.7 13.1 2xIs) 3.2 7.3 4.7 
Vii 8.4 6.0 5.8 14.9 2.4 2.4 8.6 6.0 
HOTA oo cts ccc. 7.3 Tal 6.2 19.8 —0.2 1.0 11.8 11.6 
WO Be eee tes ess 35) 29 (2 fe Wi 0.5 1.3 13.9 13.2 
WMO Ws wen -sc.csrs S115) 2.1 1.4 Ore 3.3 4.4 WaT Sh) 
IS 4.2 4.6 28 SA —0.5 1.3 4.8 OG 
IQS eee 4.9 4.0 4.8 10.0 1.0 0.1 5.8 4.8 
IS) eae 4.9 4.4 3.6 13.0 0.5 1.4 8.3 Uf 
ISSO) gee is} 3.4 3.2 WAT —1.5 —1.5 9.0 10.7 


Source: Statistics Canada, Aggregate Productivity Measures. 
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Reference Table 40 
Index of Productivity and Costs: 
Manufacturing Industries 


1961 — 1980 
(1971 = 100) 

Output Output Labour Labour 

Total per per compensation compensation 
Persons man- Labour person man- per person per unit of 
Years Output employed hours compensation employed hour employed output 
D 142707 240186 240246 240546 240306 240336 240576 240636 
1961. 54.4 83.6 84.4 46.9 65. 1 64.4 Som 86.1 
1962 59.4 85.8 87.6 50.1 69.2 67.8 58:3 84.3 
1963 63.4 88.0 90.1 53.3 al 70.4 60.6 84.1 
1964 Goro 92.0 94.6 58.1 75.6 320 63.2 83.6 
1965 75.8 96.7 99.4 64.1 78.4 76.2 66.3 84.6 
1966 81.5 101.3 103.4 WAS 80.5 TS, 71.0 88.2 
OO eee Bow WOME, 103.1 WU ge 82.5 81.4 POX, 92.0 
1968 89.1 101.0 HO2s5 82.4 88.3 86.9 81.6 92.4 
169% 95.8 W289) 104.1 89.9 93.1 92.0 87.3 93.8 
1970 94.5 100.6 101.2 94.0 94.0 93.4 93.5 995 
USAR) ass 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
WOWAR se. 107.7 103.1 103.2 110.6 104.5 104.4 107.2 102.6 
GASH ey eae esa 107.8 107.2 126.7 110.4 111.0 Wis 106.4 
1974. 123.4 110.0 108.7 148.7 Wiles WIS 135.2 120.5 
USAS) ns 116.2 OMS OSmt 164.0 108.0 110.6 152.6 141.2 
WAS) ssscace Ms 123.1 108.0 105.6 188.4 114.0 WSs) 174.5 1Sgel 
AA ee ener ee WASS) 105.8 103.6 205.0 118.6 121.2 193.7 163.3 
SW Rete: naeeeree WEPUAS) 109.2 107.1 226.2 120.8 123.1 20 fee Wiles 
VSS Brenan. 138.14 key 110.2 PAX} 5) 122.0 WAS 226.6 185.8 
IOBO Peer. 133.7 AES) 108.9 ZHOe WISES 122.8 249.6 208.8 
(Per cent change) 

1 OO2Reeee ant: G2 2.6 3.8 6.8 6.3 5.3 SY) —2.1 
HOG GIe eect. Self 2.6 28) 6.4 4.2 3.8 SES —0.2 
NWOCAR cee 9:6 4.5 oa) £0 4.9 4.4 4.3 —0.6 
UISIS yey ateeeconee 9.1 Sul Sul 10.3 3.7 8.7 4.9 ee 
NOGGpee ess sd 4.8 4.0 WZ alli Sh5) ial 4.3 
NOG Pemeeee 2®) 0.4 —0.3 7.4 28) 32 6.9 4.3 
(OOS Feats: 6.2 —0.7 —0.6 On, 7.0 6.8 Uae 0.4 
OG Oipee eee i) i) Weds Sh 5.4 5.9 (20 ile 
USWA)  acaceeenee —1.4 —2.2 —2.8 4.6 1.0 166) en 6.1 
We), Sys! —0.6 —1.2 6.4 6.4 To 6.9 0.5 
WOE? oe srcehcceecte oll Sal Se 10.6 4.5 4.4 te2 2.6 
ARC TARCH naa. een aoe 10.6 4.6 Se) 14.6 Bye 6.3 9.6 3.7 
NON Aare ec 3.6 2.0 1.4 V7.4 1.6 253 By 13:3 
SUAS —5.8 —2.3 —3.3 10.3 —3.7 —2.6 WAS WL: 
THEW AS) ee soso paee 5.9 0.5 0.5 14.9 5.6 ORC) 14.4 8.4 
USAT eg) —2.0 —1.9 8.8 4.0 4.0 1) 6.7 
OGRE Wise ail Sy 3.4 10.3 Ue 1.6 6.9 5.0 
URS PAC] a peeemece ae 4.7 3.7 3.0 13.4 1.0 st 9.4 8.3 
1980 —3.2 —1.4 —1.2 8.8 —2.0 —1.9 10.2 12.4 


Source: Statistics Canada, Aggregate Productivity Measures. 
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Reference Table 41 
Average Weekly Wages and Salaries by Industrial Division 


1961 —-— 1981 
Transpor- 
tation, 
communi- Finance, Indus- 
Primary) Manu- Con- cation insurance trial 

indus- factur- struc- and other and real com- 
Years tries ing tion utilities Trade(@) estate Service posite 
D 1442 1445 1446 1449 1450 1439 

(Dollars) 
OOP te cae 92.85 81.54 86.93 82.48 66.24 72.81 57.84 78.24 
NOG 2a we. 95.82 83.99 89.36 86.44 68.09 Ths). Syak 59.27 80.54 
HOGSLS Bee. 99.44 86.89 93.59 90.10 70.36 77.62 60.39 83.28 
CGY: ee ree 103.47 90.41 98.48 93.68 12,82 81.85 62.38 86.50 
HOGS tere A 28: 108.94 94.78 106.68 99.09 fs 45) 88.29 65.76 91.01 
OCG. .t 116.89 100.13 119.56 103.65 78.87 93.00 70.18 96.30 
(STE ee 126.62 106.53 130.47 WAS US: 83.51 99.00 15.35 102.79 
HOGS Scents. 136.58 114.40 Siaes 122.66 89.58 106.17 LORS 109.92 
NOG Ore Seeks csc 146.13 122.94 149.85 132.54 96.86 113.81 84.17 117.83 
SO ee. c..- 159.98 132.84 166.40 142.26 103.81 120.52 90.64 126.78 
Ae WAS 143.99 188.27 154.14 i} VAS 129.59 98.56 137.64 
WOO cn ee Bs 187.16 156.10 209.93 168.03 122.44 140.79 107.32 149.22 
NOMS. Ae ens! 208.83 167.48 225.45 181.89 keys) 154.44 114.53 160.45 
OMAR et 235.49 185.62 250.30 204.39 145.36 NA 2S WAXey, 1191 178.08 
IC) Ac ieaieerenee 274.88 PNAS 290.95 233.98 165.34 193.12 143.68 203.34 
(SIA Siena Salley 241.19 331.02 262.02 183.67 alow 160.49 228.03 
SAT ieee 341.76 266.04 369.88 COMES 199.20 229.57 171.28 249.95 
NOUS eccavetones os: 367.41 285.68 389.64 SiG228) PW ANA 248.43 180.00 265.37 
IA eee 409.91 311.19 422.28 S445) 229.34 PUA MO 193.20 288.25 
HOG Oly es 457.13 342.19 461.51 381.17 250.83 304.37 PW The UT SI IV/cohs. 
18S eee 519.39 383.46 521.64 428.00 276.50 353.42 235.00 Siotoy.7/7/ 
(Per cent change) 

(Cee 2 3.0 2.8 48 2.8 SIS Ds: 2.9 
HOG Other csc. Si} oe) ANG, 4.2 One SHO, 1.9 3.4 
HOGA wee ne 4.1 4.0 Re 4.0 Sle) 55) 3.8 3.9 
HOOO ssc sevu OO 4.8 8.3 5.8 3.6 7.9 5.4 Bre 
WOOO Paes cee: HAS} 5.6 ea 4.6 4.5 S.8i 6.7 S18! 
NOOSE eee occcton {3}.6} 6.4 9.1 9.1 5.9 6.4 7.4 6.7 
HOGS ek: 7.9 7.4 OZ 8.4 h3 ee NG) 6.9 
WOOO cesses 7.0 Uae 9.2 8.1 8.1 Mok 6.1 Uae 
WMO ree re cvceccsace 9.5 8.1 11.0 8 Uck 5.9 et 7.6 
Alas ee 8.2 8.4 eh] 8.4 he Thao: Shi/ 8.6 
‘IS eae 8.1 8.4 SS) 9.0 9.0 8.6 8.9 8.4 
S7/Si gees emerge 11.6 U8 Ve 8.3 LS 9.7 Gif, Wels 
NOW 4 ee oh I 10.8 Wie 12.4 10.5 ales 10.1 11.0 
SG 16.7 1520 16.2 14.5 sss 7 WA 13.9 14.2 
WO OW iccacnee 13.4 13.0 13.8 12.0 alten 10.7 Wa W251 
TIS TATE eter een 9.6 10.3 Tiled Wile th 8.5 7.4 6.7 9.6 
‘(Cis ener 15 7.4 SS: WAS 6.0 8.2 Sh | 6.2 
IDS eee Wales 8.9 8.4 9.0 8.6 9.5 U8 8.6 
OS OMe nets cs 11.8 10.0 9.3 Malte 9.4 11.9 9.3 10.1 
HO Gio ee 13.6 W252 13.0 ZS} 10.2 16.1 Wb: ast 


“ Forestry and mining (including milling). Estimated by the Department of Finance. 
(2) Estimated by the Department of Finance. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Employment, Earnings and Hours. 
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Reference Table 42 
Annual Average Wage Changes Provided by Major Collective Agreements (without 
COLA)” (Percentage changes on a life-of-contract basis) 


1967 — 1981 
Transport- Trade Total 

Primary ation and finance, Public Total non All 

indus- Manu- communi- insurance, Non-com- adminis- commer- commer- indus- 
Years tries facturing cation etc: mercial tration cial cial tries 
1967 8.1 Well 7.4 ot Or2 12.0 Cal, ZO 8.3 
1968 . 9.3 LS) Wes: Oe Ly io Heo Ge is) 
US] ohe eepasocccee 8.9 8.4 Wes 9.6 6.9 Wes 8.2 lee har. 
ISO Ree. 8.3 8.6 8.8 9.3 9.0 8.0 8.7 8.4 8.6 
Oi falienseer: 9.4 7.8 7.4 allie: B15) 7.4 7.9 7.8 7.8 
ONE Oe Rin 9.8 9.6 8.3 11.8 7.8 128 9.6 7.8 8.8 
1973 13:3 iis) 11.8 Wes). 10.0 9.8 Wale: 9.9 10.9 
AQT AS tee. 20.0 16.1 13.6 20.1 PANS 12.6 lor 14.4 14.7 
UY ASY nee we 24.5 16.4 17.6 18.3 PAWS 18.5 Vis) 19.9 19.2 
1976 9.2 10.5 Wad 10.0 11.0 Wal Why Wed 10.9 
WOVE See ee 6.7 The: WS) 8.4 6.9 8.6 7.9 1.9 eS) 
Roach tate ee 6.3 Tal Tell 9.9 6:5 6.8 7.6 8). 7 Ue 
Ache eee ohne 8.5 9.9 8.9 10.2 8.1 8.4 9.4 8.2 sho7/ 
1980 2.9 12a 10.9 ike} 11.0 10.8 Wes 10.9 Vast 
TOS Meewaees 15.3 WAH 14.4 14.0 13:7 WALT 13.9 13.2 13.4 


(1) Agreements covering 500 or more employees (excluding construction). Percentage increases refer to base wage rates, the lowest paid classification used 
for qualified workers in the bargaining unit. 
Source: Labour Canada, Wage Developments Resulting from Major Collective Bargaining Settlements, annual and quarterly. 
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Reference Table 43 
Gross National Expenditure Implicit Price Indexes”) 


1947 — 1981 
(1971 = 100) 
Personal Government 
expenditure current Gross fixed capital formation Exports Imports Gross 
on consumer expenditure of goods of goods national 
goods and = on goods and Govern- and and Terms of expendi- 
Years services services Total ment Business Housing services services Trade ture 
D 40626 40631 40632 40633 40637 40640 40642 40625 
MOAT ecovseus OLS) 28.3 44.2 48.5 43.6 41.9 DOS 56.2 105.5 45.7 
WOAS Se ecte: 57.3 32.3 50. 1 54.4 49.0 49.1 63.6 62.8 101.3 Syies 
WE Been 59.4 34.6 YAS; 56.6 OMEO Sale 66.8 64.9 102.9 5338 
HOS Oe 5: 61.2 35.9 54.8 58.9 53.8 53.8 69.8 69.4 100.7 54.8 
WOOM esses: 67.4 40.2 62.6 69.9 60.8 62.0 TAS: 76.7 101.2 61.0 
ii eee 69.0 42.0 64.6 TALS 63.0 63.4 76.7 Tile} 107.4 63.7 
HOSS cscs 68.8 43.0 64.7 67.3 63.9 63.7 74.9 We OS 63.6 
NO Alter. 2 69.5 44.7 64.5 67.4 63.8 63.1 74.3 71.4 104.0 64.6 
CieiS eee 69.5 46.2 66.4 URS 65,2 64.3 11.3 72.6 106.4 65.0 
OSGi. 70.6 49.4 69.9 80.3 68.8 65:3 79.4 75.0 105.8 67.4 
WO Mes... 72.8 51.9 70.9 75.8 70.3 67.2 Tach) 76.9 102.7 68.8 
NOS ORs. cc 74.7 53.5 70.4 71.9 ENO, 67.0 78.7 78.0 100.8 69.8 
WOOO esa 75.6 55.3 70.9 U2 72.0 66.9 79.8 Wil xs, 103.0 TNez 
WOOO se a. 76.3 57.3 GN9 72.8 Us 68.2 80.3 78.2 102.8 Wee) 
C134 aes 76.8 59! 1 71.4 70.4 C2 68.8 Silko 80.3 101.2 72.4 
WO G2 re cress 77.8 60.6 72.4 71.4 74.1 68.6 84.5 84.0 100.6 73.4 
OS eee 79.0 63. 1 74.4 74.0 76.1 70.1 85.3 85.9 99.3 74.8 
HOGA ee ccss..s 80.0 65.2 77.0 76.3 78.8 73.0 Siai 86.6 100.5 76.6 
OOD... 81.6 68.2 81.1 81.3 82.3 77.2 88.7 87.3 101.6 oan 
Qe jie eee 84.3 72.8 85.3 85.9 85.9 82.2 Sila 89.2 102.2 82.6 
WOG Toons. 87.2 77.8 87.1 86.8 Slee 87.0 93.0 90.7 102.6 85.9 
WOOS Means, 90.8 82.2 87.7 87.0 87.8 87.9 94.3 93.0 101.4 88.7 
HOGS 2... 94.3 89.0 91.4 One SiLZ 92.1 96.4 95.6 100.8 92.6 
Al eee 97.7 94.2 95.3 95.3 95.6 94.1 SIE Uf 98.2 101.6 96.9 
WOMANS es ece2 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
I eee 104.0 107.2 105.0 105.2 104.0 107.1 103.9 103. 1 100.8 105.0 
USM AS i el eee 111.6 116.4 114.0 114.8 110.2 123.8 117.4 ee 105.6 114.6 
124.2 135.1 133.4 138.0 126.7 147.9 o2e2 134.3 113.3 132.1 
137.3 156.0 150.2 153.2 143.8 167.8 168.6 153.6 109.8 146.3 
147.4 176.7 163.9 163.7 154.7 UST 173.9 155.4 111.9 160.2 
158.3 193.7 WZs.4 176.0 166.6 208.2 187.4 174.3 107.4 AAS 
170.0 209.5 191.8 188.9 180.2 227.9 203.6 19729 103.0 182.4 
HOT Oe .....- 185.6 PLEA 210.9 207.3 199.0 PAS}S) IS) 242.7 227.0 106.8 201.3 
NISOR =. 205.2 254.4 2298 225.6 218.6 281.0 281.3 262.4 107.1 2220 
HOSHEte 5. 227.9 285.0 255.6 252.3 241.6 322.1 304.2 291.8 104.2 245.0 
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Reference Table 43 (continued) 
Gross National Expenditure Implicit Price Indexes” 
1947 — 1981 


Personal Government 
expenditure current Gross fixed capital formation Exports Imports Gross 
onconsumer expenditure of goods of goods nationa 
goods and on goods and Govern- and and Terms of expendi- 
Years services services Total ment Business Housing services services Trade ture 


(Per cent change) 
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) These implicit price indexes are currently weighted price indexes. They reflect not only pure price change, but also changing expenditure patterns within 
and between major groups. The implicit price index for gross national expenditure is derived by dividing the total of current dollars by the total of constant 
dollars. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 44 
Consumer Price Indexes: Standard Classifications 


1961 -— 1981 
(197 17=-100) 
eee 
Health and Recreation Tobacco 
all Trans- personal and and 
Years items Food Housing Clothing portation care reading alcohol 
D 484000 484001 484126 484214 484319 484344 484372 484404 
74.9 76.1 73.1 Ullal LUO 70.2 Moan ils) 
75.8 Tikes: 73.9 78.4 76.9 71.6 74.4 78.7 
Wile? 80.0 74.8 80.4 76.9 73.4 75.4 78.9 
78.6 81.3 76.0 82.4 Wot 15.9 76.6 80.4 
80.5 83.4 WUss} 83.8 80.7 79.4 10.9 Srey. 
83.5 88.7 79.4 87.0 82.6 81.8 80.1 83.7 
86.5 89.9 82.9 Jules) 86.1 86.0 84.2 85.8 
90.0 92.8 86.7 94.4 88.3 89.5 88.3 93.6 
94.1 96.7 SAk2 96.7 92.4 93.8 93.6 97.2 
97.2 98.9 ow 98.5 96.1 98.0 96.8 98.4 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
104.8 107.6 104.7 102.6 102.6 104.8 102.8 102.7 
112.8 123.3 111.4 107.7 105.3 109.8 107.1 106.0 
125.0 143.4 WA 118.0 115.8 119.4 116.5 111.8 
138.5 161.9 sore 12594 129.4 133.0 128.5 12553 
148.9 166.2 148.0 132.0 143.3 144.3 136.2 134.3 
160.8 180.1 161.9 141.0 153°3 155.0 142.7 143.8 
Wout 208.0 174.1 146. 162.2 166.2 148.2 Woes: 
191.2 235.3 186.2 15959 178.0 181.2 158.4 166.7 
210.6 260.6 201.4 UZASk ie 200.7 199.3 WSS 185.3 
236.9 290.4 226.4 191.4 237.6 221.0 HAO 209.2 
(Per cent change) 
0.9 is) 0.5 ee 0.3 0.5 1,2 0.5 
V2 1.9 it 0.8 —0.2 2.0 0.9 ee 
1.8 3.2 ik2 2.6 0.0 Po) 1.3 0.3 
1.8 1.6 16 2.0 1.0 3.4 isi 1.9 
2.4 2.6 si eZ 3.9 4.6 ets 1.6 
Chis 6.4 Pat 3.8 2.4 3.0 2.8 2.4 
3.6 1.4 4.4 4.9 4.2 5st Sel 235) 
4.0 3.2 4.6 3.1 2.6 41 4.9 Sy 
4.6 4.2 2 2.8 4.6 4.8 6.0 3.8 
3.3 23 4.9 Uae) 4.0 4.5 3.4 le 
2:9 1G) 4.5 139) 4.1 2.0 3.3 1.6 
4.8 7.6 4.6 2.6 Zan 4.8 2.8 PR 
7.6 14.6 6.5 5.0 2.6 4.8 4.2 3.1 
10.9 16.3 Gi7 9.6 SHS, 8.7 8.8 5.0 
10.8 12.9 10.0 6.0 11.8 11.4 10.3 12.4 
7.5 2.7 Wile: 5.6 10.8 8.5 6.0 Tal 
8.0 8.3 9.4 6.8 0. 7.4 4.7 Ths 
8.9 ihews} Ups: 3.9 5.8 ee 3.9 8.1 
om 13.2 7.0 OF2 Shi G1 6.9 Tez. 
10.2 10.7 8.2 sae 12.8 9.9 9.5 WZ 
WAS 11.4 12.4 oi 18.4 10.9 10.1 12.9 


Source: Statistics Canada, Prices and Price Indexes, monthly, cat. 62-002. 
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Reference Table 45 
Consumer Price Indexes: Reclassified by Goods and Services 


1961 — 1981 
(1971 = 100) 
Total 
Total com- Non- 
consumer Total Total modities durables Services 
price excluding com- excluding Non- excluding Total excluding 
Years index food modities food durables food Durables services'") shelter 
D 484000 488806 488801 488814 488804 488815 488802 488805 488816 
190i eee 74.9 74.6 79.9 82.7 TS 79.4 94.0 66.6 66.5 
LOB Zw ee e. 75.8 Es 80.7 83.0 78.4 80.1 93.17) 67.8 67.7 
ISG Geese Wee 76.2 82.1 Soar 80.0 80.0 93.3 68.9 68.8 
1OOAe ees 78.6 77.6 83.1 84.5 81.2 Silat 92.4 70.9 70.9 
TICS Mee ae. 80.5 79.4 84.5 85.4 83.0 82.4 92.2 she. 74.7 
OG Omer, 83.5 Sule 87.8 87.3 87.0 84.5 92.2 76.1 77.6 
1967 te 86.5 85.3 90.0 90.4 88.6 86.9 94.8 80.2 82.2 
TU LSHS) eens 90.0 89.0 93.4 93.7 92.4 91.5 96.3 84.4 85.8 
OG Ope eae 94.1 93.1 96.3 96.1 95.9 94.7 97.2 90.0 91.4 
VFO Bees 97.2 96.7 98.2 97.9 98.1 97.0 98.4 95.3 96.0 
O71 eee o 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Si Zee. 104.8 103.7 104.6 102.3 105.8 102.9 101.2 105.2 104.7 
YC ipo eee 112.8 109.0 WAkSh 106.4 118.1 108.3 102.6 imino) 109.8 
OMA ee eee 125.0 118.6 128.1 116.7 13583 120.4 110.4 120.5 119.4 
UCAS) tetra eee 138.5 130.5 142.0 W270 ee 136.0 118.9 133.4 loo 
USA Si eee ere 148.9 142.8 149.0 136.1 160.0 147.6 12.8: 149.6 153a1 
SATA ee ce eee 160.8 154.0 160.0 145.2 173.0 158.9 ST 163.2 166.9 
UCAS ie eeeeaerce UZASEY 163.9 176.2 153.8 194.4 170.5 139.4 174.3 178.0 
TORO ee ec. 191.2 176.9 194.9 167.9 216.2 185.7 152.8 186.5 192.5 
NOS O Rete eee 210.6 194.6 PW hoe RSS 242.6 210.4 169.4 201.8 P40) 
‘198 lee eee 236.9 219.5 245.7 213.0 Coie PSV if 185.4 225.0 236.6 
(Per cent change) 

196 2a ee Wz 1.0 0.9 OFS ee 0.8 —0.9 are 1.8 
IS6Sh se 1.8 ez bi 0.8 2.0 —0.1 0.1 1.6 1.6 
GOA tees 1: 1.8 Wee 1.0 Wee: 1.4 —1.0 2.9 Out 
NOG koa: 2.4 DS Unt Ul 2.2 1.6 —0.2 Sul, 5.4 
VO6CHe Sf 2.9 3.9 Dee. 4.8 25 3.0 HS) 3.9 
OC Yigee ce a 3.6 4.4 ZAS C16 1.8 2.8 28 5.4 5.9 
IS68 4.0 4.3 3.8 €h.0 4.3 5.6 Heo SZ 4.5 
TOGO meee 4.6 4.6 Oa 2.6 Chis} Sis 0.9 6.6 6.3 
SO eres... SiS} 3.9 2.0 1.9 Os 2.4 Le 5.9 Bul 
TO alee cee 2.9 3.4 1.8 Call 1.9 oul 1.6 4.9 4.2 
OVC eee. 4.8 Chi 4.5 RS 5.9 2.9 We oer 4.7 
NOW GOMES. cheoee oo 7.6 oul 8.8 4.0 11.6 S)6} 1.4 6.2 4.8 
WOW Ane ener: 10.9 8.8 12.6 9.7 14.5 We 7.6 8.0 8.8 
AGTOe cre 10.8 10.1 10.9 9.4 12.9 12.9 ak 10.7 Weee 
GAG) ec teecnceceen This) 9.4 4.9 6.6 4.8 8.6 5.4 NW leh: 
LENE ncceeeeerene 8.0 Was) 7.4 6.7 8.1 Ue th Sri 9.0 9.0 
SVS Ree ee 8.9 6.4 02 6.0 12.4 Uo2 5.8 6.8 6.7 
AOS ee 9.1 7.9 10.6 9.2 haliee, 8.9 9.6 7.0 8.1 
USSU Besos 10.2 10.0 als) 11.6 WE 1S 38} 10.9 8.2 9.6 
{RCTS bt ssramere 225 12.8 Sea] 13.6 15.9 20.1 9.5 ales eal 


(1) Includes new houses, property taxes, and mortgage interest, but excludes the commodity component of shelter repairs. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Prices and Price Indexes. 
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Reference Table 46 
Energy Prices 


1961 -— 1981 
; Industrial 
Consumer prices Crude oil prices electricity 
Natural Fuel Total Imported- Wellhead- 
Year Gasoline gas Electricity oil energy CIF Montreal Alberta (>5000 kwh) 
(Per cent 
(Per cent change) (Dollars per barrel) change) 
Soa eee 0.5 0.2 0.4 —3.8 — 2210 — — 
NO OPE Co ccdesimecte —0.2 0.7 — 1.0 —1.9 — 2.32 2.61 = 
SIS rr —1.3 0.0 O2 —3.9 = 2254 2.65 == 
HOGA SD, cccccsseccesinaess 4.4 0.0 —0.4 —4.9 — 2.47 2.65 = 
HOGS ret ent 1.4 0.2 = 1.6 0.0 — C4 2.65 — 
HOC OMRON oho k 4.4 —0.4 Om —0.2 = 2.39 2.05 = 
NOG Get es ee 2.4 0.1 Hoe 1.8 == 2.64 2.65 = 
Cake) See 3.6 1.6 5.0 4.2 = 2.99 2.65 — 
HOG OMEN od acacess Pils —0.2 2.4 26 ase 2.61 2.65 == 
OOM Go ccccok 23 —1.2 8.6 2) — ZAS 2.66 == 
HO /aleee Meee eT 3 3.5 les) 3.4 9.6 = 2.95 2.85 — 
HOM waders, ie 0.8 0.6 Path 6.1 2.8 2.86 2.86 1.0 
Giclee ere 6.8 1.6 8.1 A577 9:0 3.95 3.48 6.0 
IG ee 16.6 Ost 3:8 29.3 15e2 11.29 5.83 Has 
DIAS Fae eee 13:2 20.8 1/136 ASHES 1os5 12.59 LoS 10.5 
IQA: Ae he 12.4 29.0 16.0 16.1 15.4 12.88 8.53 16.7 
ISA es ee 8.6 kent 17.0 1585 12.2 15.16 10.25 30.5 
IGTAS ses le ee eo 5.6 18.8 8.1 14.0 9.3 16.28 225 10.7 
ICY AS) eae eee 10.2 Deo) 8.7 12.4 9.8 22.86 e225 9.7 
OG OMe Ss cad 19.0 11.8 9.3 20.2 16.0 36.96 15.58 13.6 
OSes eS 36.0 27.4 8.8 43.4 30. 1 42.99 18.88 n.a. 


Source: Consumer prices are from Statistics Canada, The Consumer Price Index, cat. 62-001. Data for total energy are not published for the period prior to 
1972. 
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Reference Table 47 
Other Price Indexes 


1961-1981 
(1971 = 100) 
Building 
materials 
ea a a Merchan- —-Merchan- 
World commodity prices") Industry selling price index Non- dise dise Terms 

Resi- resi- export import of 
Years Total Food Total Food Non-food dential dential prices prices trade(@) 
D 500000 500001 634401 610002 476602 40641 40643 

(1971 = 100) 
HOG diteres: LO iS}, | 82.4 Lie 8307, 69.3 74.6 85.1 84.0 101.4 
IS620. Whee: 63. 1 Goro 79.8 84.4 69.7 74.0 88.8 87.9 101.1 
(SOS 87.6 TAGS 84.4 82.6 85.0 UE 15.9 89.2 90.0 99.1 
1964... 94.8 84.7 85.1 83.1 85.8 USE! 79.6 91.0 90.5 100.6 
OG Ome 95.7 Soak 86.2 83.9 87.0 80.2 83.2 9271 90.2 102.2 
19607... 100.5 85.1 88.7 88.4 88.8 83.9 86.1 94.3 91.9 102.6 
1OG/ one : 95.1 84.7 90.4 89.1 90.9 86.8 87.9 95.1 92:7 102.6 
1OGGhe =, 93.6 83.4 92.3 90:3 93.0 SRS 90m 96.2 94.8 101.5 
1069 ee 101.7 89.8 95.8 94.9 96. 1 96.4 94.1 Sei S70 100.8 
TSOP M 107.2 101.8 98.1 97.2 98.3 95:3 96.7 100.6 98.6 102.0 
ial ee ‘ 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.1 
TOV pete 129.4 134.8 104.4 108.6 103.4 109.8 104.9 Oaks 102.3 101.0 
NOM Sie cree 210.8 211.4 116.1 1313 WIZ 124.0 Wasi 118.2 110.0 IOS 
NOTAL ed. PSS). 283.2 138.1 155.0 133.8 1G USA} Sie 135.5 116.0 
ISAS reer Me, 224.9 PASSY. || 153.7 170.9 149.3 139.7 147.0 1732 156.6 110.6 
US der csnceke 263.3 296.3 lass WELT 158.3 153.6 156.6 176.6 157.9 111.8 
UCL cis esctrstc 319.7 389.2 174.3 185.9 WAS 165.2 165.6 189.2 Wile | 106.8 
OAS M sscecnc 336. 1 405.0 190.4 205.6 186.4 184.1 179.4 205.8 200.8 102.5 
STAD) rreeoreee 409.8 479.9 217.9 PBN 214.1 207.0 208.7 249.2 229.6 108.5 
OSOmeetes 482.7 59222 247.2 256.6 244.3 Zoe 230.2 290.6 267.5 108.6 
TOSi ee eee 427.2 519.2 272.2 279.3 269.9 236.3 Pxayeh Sulites: 296.2 OSs 
(Per cent change) 

WEIS al ececnee —2.8 —2.3 0.3 Pee = —0.7 —0.9 0.7 3.0 —2.3 
G25 es —2.3 —3.0 ed, 2.0 0.8 0.6 —0.9 4.3 4.6 —0.3 
iSOSteete on PES ie) 1.4 SHS) (0). 7/ 3.4 Pail ORS 2.4 —1.9 
Tee ey cocote 8.2 8.9 0.8 0.6 0.9 Ont 4.8 2(0) 0.5 1: 
URCTENS) Reese 1.0 lke! 1.3 1.0 1.4 5.8 4.5 ins: —0.3 1.6 
USI e he naccaene 5.0 lez 2.9 5.4 al 4.6 3.5 2.4 1.9 0.4 
NOTE ccasnecnee —5.4 —0.5 2.0 0.8 2.4 SHS al 0.8 0.9 0.0 
IW6See ee — 1.6 —1.5 Za 1.4 2.3 5.4 25 1.2 2.3 —1.1 
196Qpe 8.6 Tho 3.8 S,1 3.3 5.4 4.5 15 Ze —0.7 
SIO) ve scecetnc 5.4 13:3 2.4 2.4 20 —1.1 Pad 2.9 Und 12 
HOWMSlicere. —6.7 —1.8 1.9 2.9 ez 4.9 3.4 —0.6 1.4 —1.9 
WWE ere 29.3 34.8 4.4 8.7 3.4 9.8 4.9 3.3 2.4 0.9 
NOSeee ae 63.0 56.8 Wake 20.9 8.5 WAS) 7.8 14.3 Use 6.4 
NOTA ee 22.9 34.0 19.0 18.0 19.2 9.0 21.4 ssi8}, 1 2are 8.0 
NOOR ee — 13.2 —9.9 11:3 10.2 11.6 3.4 Ten 10.2 15.6 —4.7 
UVPAST cece Ul 16.2 eal 1.6 Onl 9.9 6.5 1.9 0.8 ilent 
NOW Tee ees 21.4 Sco 7.9 7.0 8.2 (ls SH7/ 161 12.2 —4.5 
NOB eee sy 1| 4.4 9.2 10.6 8.8 11.4 8.4 8.8 13.4 —4.1 
UCAS) a sere 21.9 18.5 14.5 Wai 14.9 W225 16.3 Zale 14.3 5:9 
USED) cen: 17.8 23.4 13.5 10.7 14.1 4.0 10.3 16.6 16.5 0.1 
OSes = 11:5 — 12.3 10.1 8.9 10.5 9.8 10.0 teal 10.7 —3.2 


() The Economist. 
(2) The index of the ratio of merchandise export prices to merchandise import prices. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Prices and Price Indexes; Statistics Canada, Trade of Canada Exports, monthly, cat. 65-004; Statistics Canada, Trade of Canada 
Imports, monthly, cat. 65-007; and Statistics Canada, Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products, cat. 62-529. 
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Reference Table 48 

An International Comparison of 

Total Government and Central Government Total Expenditures 
as Percentages of Gross Domestic or Gross National Product 


1973 — 1979 
a ee ee ee ee 

Average 

1969-72 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 
Total Government'” 
Australia) iene 26.4 26.9 30.2 32.4 33.0 34.3 33.9 _ 
PAUSTiaset tk ae 38.4 38.8 40.2 43.2 44.6 44.8 — — 
Canadas 6)4.. 4 ae 36.4 36.5 37.9 41.3 40.2 741 aR} 41.9 40.3 
Peninatke 5 ae 39.1 38.0 41.8 44.4 43.0 = — — 
Rr ANICe sates ant ean 38.4 38.1 Sor 43.0 43.0 43.8 44.7 45.0 
Germanvers.: tee Ae 36.7 38.7 41.4 45.3 44.4 44.3 44.5 44.2 
EEL? <cre’ Ae Re pere ean ee 36.8 38.6 38.4 41.9 41.5 41.9 44.8 44.2 
aD aller treet; occa 19.7 Zine 23.4 26.2 26.8 28.1 29.4 30.5 
Netherlands................. ENG 8} 47.6 49.9 54.4 54.6 55.1 56.7 58.3 
INOEWa Vine cone 42.0 44.5 44.5 46.5 48.5 50.1 52.3 51.4 
SS WECCI rere oe 44.3 45.2 48.3 49.2 51.8 57.7 59.6 61.4 
United Kingdom .......... 38.1 39.6 44.5 46.1 45.4 43.4 42.9 43.3 
United States® 0.0... 32.4 31.9 SoIb 35.9 35.0 34.1 SEL: 33.0 
Average™ ooo. 36:5 37.4 39.5 42.3 42.4 43.2 44.0 44.1 


Central Government) 


Australia)... 13.2 oso 14.8 16.0 16.5 —— — — 
[NUS vasa eee eee 16.9 Sel ike 7 WG 17.9 18.0 — oe 
Canada 

Excluding C/QPP .. 14.0 14.3 15.4 16.8 15.8 16.2 16.5 15.6 

Including C/QPP .... 14.2 14.6 15.8 WAS: 16.4 16.9 6} 16.5 
BANCC ee eke WS 16.9 17.0 18.3 17.9 18.2 18.4 18.2 
CMAN ere eee 9.2 9.3 9.4 VOY 10.4 10.4 10.6 10.6 
ItalVic) Ria 15.9 15.9 ieee ee WA 18.2 20.1 20.0 
SEVOPA Ge oh ee ae 5.0 2 if 5.9 6.2 6.6 6.9 7.4 
Netherlands.................. 14.4 14.5 14.8 16.2 16.2 16.4 16.9 17.6 
INOIWAV i csc okene see. 29.1 31.0 oileZ COS 34.0 B25 34.0 33.7 
MD WEOEM ee cnecczi eee 18.4 19.6 20.4 20.7 22.0 24.3 25.6 26.8 
United Kingdom .......... 19.9 20.3 23.4 24.0 24.0 23.6 23.9 24.6 
United States® 18.0 WAG) 17.9 19.6 19.1 18.8 18.2 18.2 
Average”) wooo 16.0 16.1 16.8 18.0 18.2 18.4 18.9 19.0 


FSS SS SS ee ee ee er 6 ee ee ee ee ee 


(1) Includes all levels of government and the social security system, but excludes public corporations and public financial institutions. 

(2) Excludes social security benefits. 

‘8)To conform to Canadian national accounts conventions and to facilitate Canada-United States comparisons, the current surpluses of government 
enterprises and the interest received by the government have been added to government expenditures. In the United States national accounts these items 
are netted out of subsidies and interest payments respectively. 

(4) The 1977, 1978 and 1979 averages are based on the assumption that the 1976 GDP expenditure share of Denmark, the 1977 share of Austria and the 
1978 share of Australia prevailed in the following years. 

5) Net of transfers to other levels of government. 

(8) Average for 1970-72 instead of the average for 1969-72. 

()The 1977, 1978 and 1979 averages are based on the assumption that the 1976 GDP expenditure share of Australia and the 1978 GDP expenditure of 
Austria prevailed in the following years. The averages for the whole period are based on Canadian estimates including C/QPP. 

Source: OECD, National Accounts of OECD Countries, 1979, volume Il; Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, and for the U.S. 

. Economic Report of the President and the Survey of Current Business. 
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Reference Table 49 
Total Government Revenues 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 — 1981 
Direct Capital Total 
Direct taxes Transfers con- CPP 
taxes corpora- Withholding Indirect from Investment sumption and Total 
Years persons tions taxes taxes persons income allowances QPP) revenues(?) 
D 30516 30522 30525 30526 30530 30535 30548 
(Millions of dollars) 
OA persecute 927 702 35 1,855 35 261 146 = 3,961 
TOA SMe ees 986 687 44 1,907 47 261 171 == 4,100 
VWGAG eee ane 956 723 47 if Sksis' 57 242 187 == 4,167 
LOS ORs eee 915 993 54 PAWS) 62 280 201 = 4,634 
1S Silene es pee 1,431 56 2,677 TET 285 248 =. 6,053 
TOS 2a ects 1,588 1,403 iSI5) 2,901 82 368 265 == 6,662 
iC bok fea) one 1,748 1,244 54 3; 107 84 378 280 == 6,895 
NS ko) eae peer 1,776 ats) 58 3,131 Ws 373 293 = 6,819 
NGS Ope ee 1,855 1,310 67 3,407 US 420 320 == 7,458 
WS OR 72h Wael 1,443 69 3,858 Oy 537 365 = 8,496 
VO Siemens, ee 2,350 1,378 83 4,095 106 490 385 =- 8,887 
GSO seer 2,214 1,350 48 4,186 124 542 404 =e 8,868 
19508 eee 2,444 1,615 74 4,651 224 604 434 = 10,046 
SCOR Sea rre 2,794 1,588 79 4,901 234 649 465 = 10,710 
USS) he ceeatscteatsoner 2,944 1,649 116 I} Wee 256 710 531 == 11,365 
VOOZ eet arte 3,180 1,753 125 5,807 268 784 574 = 12,491 
OG Sian scct7 3,387 1,891 127 ‘oom ie) 274 885 629 Ss 13,308 
| OGAS ete 3,917 2,100 140 6,877 316 978 676 = 15,004 
1965 eee ee 4,431 2197 167 7,741 3f7 1,080 768 == 16,761 
19662 ee... AZ 2300 204 8,669 401 1,241 864 724 19,526 
OG ere ne. 7,009 2,396 218 9,489 447 1,495 922 904 21,976 
1968 ewe ee. 8,244 2,852 209 10,303 613 1,765 988 1,040 24,974 
1969 Roe ira 10,055 3,221 234 11,423 838 Zoot 1,113 1,190 29,141 
iL Si. Serer res 11,547 3,070 269 12,055 1,077 2,705 1,231 1,327 31,954 
NOM tee cee 13,042 3,346 278 13,048 1,107 3,180 1,334 1,478 35,335 
US G2 ee Se Noe 14,631 3,920 287 14,760 1,036 3,690 1,495 1,657 39,819 
LOMO enenarteet 17,041 5,080 322 16,686 1,072 4,386 Usd/ 10 1,875 46,297 
TOMAR oe conto: 22 |. ME 7,051 430 20,876 Wels) SAG 2,161 2,313 58,756 
GGG eee eee care 24,070 7,486 465 21,442 1,139 Uo VE 2020 2,780 64,239 
WEWA SR eteaa panera 28,353 7,113 504 24,864 1,480 8,357 2825 3,282 73,496 
OU ete ee 31,538 7,256 534 Cael, 1,671 9,927 3,157 3,666 81,310 
NOS eteae a 33,418 8,241 582 29,314 2,026 12,476 3,510 4,231 89,567 
TAC Nees eae ee 36,883 10,027 754 32,537 2,203 14,407 3,984 4,867 100,795 
ISSORP eee. 42,366 11,608 995 36, 134 2,334 16,685 4,624 5,669 114,746 
NOSsIAS cmeseaos 51,326 12,037 1,110 46,084 PLISNS|S) 18,712 5,400 6,499 137,224 


() Canada Pension Plan (CPP) and Quebec Pension Plan (QPP) employer-employee contributions and investment income included in total government direct 
taxes persons and investment income, respectively. 
(2) Includes CPP and QPP. Excludes intergovernmental transfers. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 50 
Total Government Expenditures 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 — 1981 
Interest Total 
Goods Transfers on Capital Transfers GPP Gross Total Deficit 
and National to the public Sub- assis- to non- and capital expend- (-) Or 
Years services defence") — persons debt sidies tance’) —_ residents QPP) formation _ itures(4) surplus 
D 30560 31284 30565 30579 30572 30575 30578 a 30597 — 30609 
(Millions of dollars) 

O47 eae 1,343 227 834 559 nts 6 46 — 233 Shalks) 763 
1948 ...8 1,454 236 857 558 Us 10 32 — 392 3,378 722 
1949 Seen. 1,722 361 942 Sie 77 13 15 —— 483 3,824 343 
1O5 Owe 1,928 493 1,023 544 64 10 14 — 497 4,080 554 
Show eee: 2,811 ake 1,024 609 129 13 21 —_— 620 5,227 826 
1952 ees 3,620 1,800 1,343 651 102 14 28 —— 847 6,605 Silk 
LOSS tae 3,824 1,907 1,449 620 113 14 Sif — 55 6,812 83 
1954. Se 3,825 Neer, 1,626 650 89 1S 23 == 865 7,091 —272 
ODS) see 4,036 1,760 1,719 664 86 8 36 == 949 7,498 —40 
OOO rete 4,426 1,802 1,746 718 127 a7 42 — 1,138 8,224 272 
NOD Ye eee 4,573 1169 2,052 774 120 29 52 —_ 1,306 8,906 —19 
95S see 4,854 1,661 2,605 826 150 18 67 —— 1,426 9,946  —1,078 
O50 es 4,976 12559 2,721 1,023 250 22 85 — 1,570 10,647 —601 
NOGO! tenes 5,281 1,546 3,090 1,093 314 We 74 —_ ses! 1 11,380 —670 
HOG Aes ee 6,206 1,613 2,709 1,184 SLi 21 el == 1,682 12,200 — 835 
OO? dake 6,608 1,680 2,912 rou 361 41 59 = 1,900 13,197 — 706 
USS es ee 6,982 ilove 2,979 1,431 401 77 89 —— 1,973 13,932 — 624 
1964 ees 7,593 1,584 $} WAS 1,546 436 92 95 — 1,968 14,905 99 
1OOD sso 8,358 1,559 3,423 1,675 457 92 119 — 2,430 16,554 207 
1OG6 ens. 9,748 1,709 3,750 1,862 639 65 195 15 2,842 19,101 425 
MSY pera eo 11,153 1,805 4,667 2,081 637 91 217 7 2,982 21,828 148 
HOGS oe: 12,684 1,812 5,473 2,391 641 100 170 Sill 3013 24,472 502 
1969 eee 14,241 1,799 6,161 2,767 701 110 185 Tei 3,061 PH PHEXS) 1,915 
ORO ee 16,630 1,868 6,985 3,250 756 123 244 134 3,160 31,148 806 
Oilelicee. 18,368 1,926 8,255 3,622 772 225 249 200 3,714 Sis 40ls: 130 
Oe seen 20,291 1,963 9,918 4,137 884 245 279 284 3,984 39,738 81 
NOMS see 23,037 2,174 11,198 4,788 1,088 326 318 406 4,290 45,045 i, 2452 
NOTA seca 27,816 2,548 13,880 5,425 2,619 326 407 542 5,488 55,961 2,795 
CV raeoreiee 33,380 2,780 17,080 6,538 3,858 486 592 LTE 6,354 68,288 —4,049 
OO eee 38,325 3,220 19,483 8,101 3,344 564 542 1,099 6,359 76,718  —3,222 
OMAN sete 43,374 3,693 22,220 9,268 3,320 662 638 1,428 6,833 86,315 —5,005 
NOG aes 47,676 4,080 25,058 11,406 3,460 710 1,013 1,782 7,198 96,521 — 6,954 
NAL eecens: 51,979 4,245 26,337 13,575 4,612 759 767 2,174 7,457 105,486 —4,691 
1980) eae 57,913 4,936 30,308 15,719 6,943 945 817 2,667 8,084 120,729 —5,983 
HOt 66, 192 5,743 34,090 20,510 7,843 1,018 873 3,286 8,931 139,457 —2,233 


(1) Included in goods and services. 

(2) From 1961 on, this item is treated as government current expenditures; prior to 1961, it was treated as a capital transfer. 

(3) CPP and QPP goods and services expenditures and benefit payments included in total government goods and services and transfers to persons and 
_non-residents, respectively. 

(4) Includes CPP and QPP. Excludes intergovernmental transfers. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 51 

Federal Government Revenues 

National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 
1947 — 1981 


Direct Capital 
Direct taxes Transfers con- 
taxes corpora- Withholding Indirect from Investment sumption Total 
Years persons tions taxes taxes persons income allowances revenues 
D 80517 30523 30525 30527 30531 30536 30549 
(Millions of dollars) 

1947 Ses wate 825 631 35 lets: 4 102 43 2,/76 
HOA Gee 875 568 41 1,086 6 91 50 ETAT 
1940 R eee 841 593 47 1,048 i 109 54 2,699 
1S SORES = es 806 847 54 Un ls if 133 58 3,020 
105s eee oe ip qieys! 1,242 56 1,494 6 143 66 4,165 
1Ooeaeo ae, baie! 1,461 1,294 ‘oS) 1,594 if 205 71 4,687 
1953 1,613 1,168 54 1,697 es 200 7s) 4,809 
1954. 1,622 ipOon 58 home 1 187 77 4,608 
1955 1,647 1,248 67 1,743 1 220 82 5,008 
(950s eee 1,910 1,364 69 1,970 1 296 88 5,698 
OSTA ee a Pa AN O}S) 1,170 83 1,989 2 230 93 5,672 
1956 seer ee 1,965 OS 48 1,906 2 285 98 5,409 
\G5Ge ee 2,183 1,340 74 2,120 2 316 104 6,139 
1960 2,503 1,308 79 2a lilale 3 336 111 to 1I7/ 
(OGTR PU a 2,629 1,345 116 2,188 2 382 Wale 6,779 
1GG2Fe poo oe 2,005 ene! 125 2,400 1 410 124 6,979 
1963 2,730 1,412 127 2,449 2 471 132 L328 
1S CAeeeee ee 3,129 ney As) 140 2,845 2 525 139 S055 
lO 5s, Crooe ipoo2 167 Ce4A5 3 545 ont 9,095 
ISGGry. sone 3,634 We! 204 3,570 3 632 167 9,984 
VOGT Beet ey 4,305 1,758 218 3,705 3 738 179 10,906 
IGOB2es. ee Sy, 1/25) 2,107 209 3,761 4 821 191 12,218 
| OG Oe rans 6,503 2,402 234 4,028 2 1,108 ZS 14,490 
1 O70 eee 7,436 2,276 269 4,034 2 1,279 232 15,528 
LS Gl ocecrertenteet 8,299 2,477 278 4,480 4 1,458 245 17,241 
NOUR eee, 9,285 2,901 287 5,121 iS) 1,684 PET 19,560 
NOLS oe ae 10,861 3,644 322 5,837 6 1,827 312 22,809 
UAC A hard ed a 13,538 S(O) 2 430 8,495 8 2,116 379 29,978 
IRe ACh Age eee, WSwesi, PSE. 465 7,882 8 2,304 441 31,703 
OAC eer cee i 18,042 5,046 504 8,601 in 2,608 501 35,313 
LSAT hare tee eee 18,042 5,157 534 9,085 13 3,124 554 36,509 
NOB eee ar x PA AQT 5,786 582 9,750 1S 3,879 606 38,325 
ULSI AS es en eee 20,257 6,887 754 10,661 17 4,199 686 43,461 
LOSORE ee ee 23,434 8,002 995 U2, 20 4,718 776 50,076 
POS ieee een 8 29,065 8,624 1,110 18,838 23 5,401 923 63,984 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 52 
Federal Government Expenditures 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 — 1981 
Transfers 
Interest Transfer to other Gross 
Goods Transfers on the Capital payments levels of capital Total Deficit(-) 
and National to public Sub- assist- to non- govern- for- expend- or 
Years services defence") persons debt sidies ance) residents ment mation itures surplus 
D 30561 31284 30566 30580 30573 30576 41974 459141 30598 - 30160 
(Millions of dollars) 

USA eee 651 227 611 453 171 1 46 192 — 36 2,089 687 
NO4G weese 628 236 570 453 et 1 32 150 47 1,952 765 
SY eee TLEM/ 361 583 461 73 1 1 187 138 PX PINS: 484 
VODO essence: 923 493 615 427 60 1 14 251 79 2,370 650 
NOSE ee 1,634 lp lez 580 486 124 0 21 259 90 3,194 971 
OO 2 ae Sis) 1,800 975 ‘SyiIt3) 96 2 28 368 193 4,492 195 
1953 ae 4. 2,462 1,907 1,043 471 106 1 37 412 126 4,658 Hou 
ike. eee 2,316 Use 1,165 482 84 1 23 430 153 4,654 — 46 
NOOO 2,364 1,760 1,229 487 Ths) 3 36 450 162 4,806 202 
HOS Gee ac. PANSY 1,802 ee) 516 118 16 42 485 185 5,100 598 
OD Meee 2,513 1, ASS 1,460 531 108 20 52 521 PE 5,422 250 
OSS 2 eee 2,524 1,661 1,893 568 Hil 13 67 663 Sle 6,176 —767 
NOS OR n. 2,387 1,559 1,782 733 229 19 85 880 363 6,478 — 339 
NICO Re es 2,426 1,546 1,973 S53 283 15 74 994 228 6,746 — 229 
USS eee 2,584 1,613 2,005 786 285 18 Us 1,128 306 7,189 —410 
NIG2 es. 2,688 1,680 Pri) 865 322 38 59 1,134 270 7,486 — 507 
196325... 2,617 Oe 2,134 935 355 74 89 1,169 236 7,609 — 286 
NOGA 2,750 1,584 2,241 995 379 89 95 Wy 209 8,010 345 
HOGS es: 2,829 1,559 Pacha 1,052 372 86 119 1,431 615)1 8,551 544 
1066522. 3,267 1,709 2,484 aout 500 62 195 1,664 430 9,753 231 
NOG wey. 3,562 1,805 2,918 1,245 519 73 PANE 1,992 464 10,990 — 84 
19682... 3,883 1,812 3,295 1,409 522 78 170 2,312 500 12,229 —11 
1969 4,242 1,799 3,598 1,589 555 88 185 2,726 486 13,469 1,021 
“ICV ACh aan 4,551 1,868 4,057 1,862 589 97 244 3,397 465 15,262 266 
Oats: 4,958 1,926 4,684 1,974 513 171 249 4,323 514 17,386 — 145 
ia 5,452 1,963 6,186 2,253 596 181 AEN 4,558 623 20,126 — 566 
WOM cee... 6,087 2,174 7,008 2,518 738 227 315 4,807 722 22,422 387 
Cie: See 7,408 2,548 8,705 2,961 2,060 193 403 6,165 974 28,869 1,109 
HOMO pecs: 8,329 2,780 10,620 3,705 3,183 288 588 7,670 Zs 35,508 — 3,805 
VOLO ccs. 9,670 3,220 ibisrsrs} 4,519 2,398 367 537 8,522 iL sts} 38,704 — 3,391 
WOW oes ce 11,143 3,693 13,089 5,101 2,222 497 630 9,967 1,163 43,812 — 7,303 
OMG as. 11,981 4,080 14,647 6,410 2,301 556 1,003 10,875 1,206 48,979 —10,654 
USTASE ees PA TASO, 4,245 14,657 8,080 3,220 546 756 Wy Aer 911 52,674 —9,213 
NOSOke or. eh AOE 4,936 16,574 9,653 5,486 707 804 12,828 1,014 60,773 —10,697 
OSH eee 16,300 5,743 18,843 13,350 6,273 761 857 14,060 1,044 71,488 —7,504 


() Included in goods and services. 
(2) See note 2 on reference table 50. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 53 
Federal Government Expenditure by Envelope 
Expenditure Management System Basis 


1976/77 1977/78 1978/79 1979/80 1980/81 


(Millions of dollars) 


BE ENON CV Se wesc cet Aryan Mee a ad den os wi RE ol LT 1,631 1,554 1,398 2,362 3,624 
ECONOMIC: dEVEIODINCNTR. tet oe e ncn ee ee ee a ee 4,739 4,996 5,024 Sot 5,183 
SOC AGING coc. cace te ccomeeatee sis custo cues | oh Ran trae ct ae See a th a 18,605 20,408 Zome 22,690 24,633 
Justicgiandilegal ticki). pee. a Oe ee 2 ees 773 915 1,014 ROSA Wala 
FISCALTANSICNS seit eee once cee tee ener erent cen: ee eee 3,184 3,196 2,999 Silos 3,908 
| s=b.4 C2) ae PSM Rg | ora Senne eae ne on Se aria, Yl rete gC ann ad Wy ES Wor iooS 1,404 1,421 
DCTS CORR as eaten ae ao ces ete ie dec ce aR ric ma ee ee de Knees enttee 3,382 3,785 4,108 4,389 5,058 
PPATIATENI Ts senec oe eaccocaret oo ton tae ace cee Oh ck. cee en ey Oa Ae mA 73 89 92 99 130 
SEMICES LOIGOVENNIMEN teen rate ee tee er eine ree at ee rasa 2,765 3, 175 3,384 3,451 3,841 

Su stOta lian. coe Meee ee ee an Ee ee REE RRMA De 36,275 SRT AS: 41,486 44,438 49,011 
PIU oi feo [2] o eeatemerrerri tee Nar <i 1: WRG ame, oho 8 \ Aa eR mers i arty 4,721 5,550 7,058 8,524 10,687 
OTA OUT ay Seer oetes he Side ma ter 25 c oa Meer ORs A eR Oe fo oe 40,996 44,925 48,544 52,962 59,698 


SS Aa a re ee ee ee ne 
Note: Figures for all years are on a consistant basis; the Post Office is treated as a department. 
Source: Department of Finance. 
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Reference Table 54 
Federal Government Debt 


Public Accounts Basis‘” 


SS a ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Public debt charges 


Unmatured 
Year Gross debt Net debt debt Gross Net 


(Millions of dollars) 


16,729 Vole iRete) 13,949 531 413 
17,586 11,009 13,573 534 827 
21,742 13,227 16,883 839 532 
23,100 13,962 17,950 918 606 
24,849 nomeO 18,739 994 627 
25,943 15,530 18,934 1,051 629 
26,612 15;326 18,966 tale 673 
28, 132 lo ests 19,681 1,191 671 
29,734 16,224 20,284 1,301 689 
32,020 16,715 Pas 1,480 785 
3O;S327, 16,222 22,184 Use Wee 857 
36,781 16,594 24,886 1,920 920 
40,209 18,811 27,259 PANSY / 1,004 
43,252 19,810 29,039 2,301 1,036 
45,677 21,194 29,171 2,566 Olan 
50,997 22,927 33,086 3,239 1,408 
58,025 28,390 37,697 3,972 1,875 
65,761 34,600 42,519 4,721 2,309 
78,528 44,889 51,567 5000 2,958 
959702 Meus 66,591 7,058 3,902 
103,626 68,595 TeRVeA 8,524 5,180 
118,461 81,263 83,149 10,687 6,557 
(Per cent of GNP)) 

HES Sn, 64.5 PAIS: 1.9 
54.9 34.3 42.3 hi 1.0 
54.8 33.4 42.6 2.1 1.3 
53.8 32:5 41.8 7a 1.4 
54.0 33.0 40.8 Ne 1.4 
51.6 30.9 Sill 2a 1.3 
48.1 PMT 34.3 2.0 Ue 
45.5 25.1 31.8 1.9 ie 
44.8 24.4 30.5 2.0 1.0 
44.1 23.0 29.9 2.0 1.1 
41.8 20.3 27.8 (ifs lca 
42.9 19.4 29.0 Paes Veal 
42.6 19.9 28.9 PS: Te 
41.1 18.8 27.6 (DP 1.0 
37.0 Wee 23.6 (2), 0.9 
34.6 ess) 22.4 22 1.0 
35. | Wh 22.8 2.4 eal 
34.4 18.1 22.3 PAS eZ 
37.6 Cleo 24.7 PAU 1.4 
41.5 24.8 28.9 3.1 Ibis 
39.6 26.2 Zileo 3.3 2.0 
40.9 28.0 28.7 3.7 23 


(1) As at March 31 of each year. 

(2) Data for gross debt and net debt for years prior to 1972 are not entirely consistent with those for later years due to changes in accounting practices. 
Revised data are available only from March 1972. 

(3) Calculated using GNP of calendar year preceding the fiscal year end. 


Source: Public Accounts of Canada. 
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Reference Table 55 

Actual and Cyclically Adjusted Budget Balances 
Federal and Consolidated Government Sectors 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1954 — 1981 
Cyclically Cyclically 
Actual balances adjusted balances Actual balances adjusted balances 
(surplus or deficit (—)) (surplus or deficit (—)) (surplus or deficit (— )) (surplus or deficit (—)) 
Federal All . Federal All Federal All Federal All 
Years government governments government governments government governments government governments 
(Millions of dollars) (Per cent of GNP)” 
OG Aap ote fees ome gee ee —=A6 =212 40 = 17s —0.2 —1.1 0.2 —O:7 
iS lsts} 5. NA eee 202 —40 GIS) —224 (0). 7 —0.1 0.1 —0.8 
NDS Ghee tee eee ae ee 598 272 101 —275 1.9 0.9 0.3 —0.9 
i Saw eee eg Ne renee hs 250 —19 54 —250 0.8 —0.1 0.2 —0.8 
SEG eee pete epee: arose — 76/7 = OG OAS — 843 —2.2 —3.1 —1.6 —2,4 
TO Open ne terraced, nee eee = Sis) —601 ==) — 349 —0.9 —1.6 —0.3 =—0.9 
TRL SLO) as ot ane eee neareaseecccr =229 —670 217 = 167 —0.6 —1.8 0.6 —0.4 
OGM Rete, he car kort nme —410 = (8k615) 240 —85 = 1,0 —2.1 0.6 —0.2 
NGO DR rete kc cceeecreasceaneets — 507 706 =1162 — 281 —1.2 —1.6 —(0.4 —0.6 
HOGS pe eee ee crescents — 286 — 624 —27 —297 —0.6 —1.4 —0.1 — 0:6 
ANS eYsi 2 Ri a een Rant ernest ae 345 99 347 106 0.7 0.2 0.7 0.2 
OG Deere ae. force sare anetyaeteaeeces 544 207 367 —-9 1.0 0.4 Onn O10 
SGC cree 231 425 =219 — 152 0.4 0.7 —0.4 —0.3 
RO OTuettct Berea Sheiccstos eisraecene — 84 148 —257 —55 —0Q.1 Orz —0.4 —0.1 
HOGS een tee ee eet cman een —11 502 = 158 312 —0:0 0.7 —0.2 0.4 
1OG 9 Pe sort eke: Liens O2a 1,915 741 1,554 1.3 2.4 0.9 2.0 
NCW AO: tease eiren eins tery eee 266 806 541 1,199 0.3 0.9 0.6 1.4 
Average 1961 to 1970......... ill 194 105 229 0.1 0.0 0.2 0.2 
ISAT. scteanecacee sha eRe haat samen —145 130 3 322 —0.2 0.1 0.0 0.3 
TOV 2 Reever M ren ten coo mee certs — 566 81 —655 —78 —0.5 0.1 —0.6 —0.1 
UCAS Rs Pen: cen eee eee ee nee eee 387 pene — 598 —82 Ore 1X0) —0.5 —0.1 
NSN Ss elke res ae 1,109 Pts —3 1,320 0.8 1.9 0.0 0.9 
VOID ee eet oe Sh near foe = 3,305 — 4,049 —3,213 — 3,263 —2.3 —2.5 —1.9 —2.0 
NOG eee ee reread eee: — 3,391 — 3,222 = 3,304 = 62s) — 1.8 —1.7 —1.8 —1.7 
OUT ate te tne oe oe 3 ames acs —7,303 — 5,005 — 6,084 — 3,455 —3.5 —2.4 —2.9 —1.6 
WOOP ose eee re — 10,654 — 6,954 — 9,060 — 4,955 —4.6 —3.0 —3.9 —2.1 
TOG Prk oat cenascaetrrese enone: =—9)213 — 4,691 — 7,942 — 2,887 —3.5 —1.8 —3.0 —1.1 
TOES O ess eee cee eeRa neereecacteee ate — 10,697 — 5,983 —7,101 —575 —3.7 —2.1 —2.3 —0.2 
Average 1971 to 1981........ ANON — 2,534 =3)743 — 1,157 —1.9 — 1.0 — 1.6 —0.6 
a bath tere oe Me er otncd — 7,504 21258 —3, 191 4,162 —2.3 —0.7 —0.9 Me 


(1) Actual balances are taken as a percentage of actual GNP while cyclically adjusted balances are taken as a percentage of cyclically adjusted GNP. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, and Department of Finance. 
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Reference Table 56 
Provincial Government Revenues 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 — 1981 
Direct Transfers Capital 

Direct taxes Transfers from other con- 

taxes cor- Indirect from Investment levels of sumption Total 
Years persons porations taxes persons income government allowances revenues 
D 40060 40067 40072 40076 4008 1 40101 

40298 40305 40310 40314 40319 40339 

(Millions of dollars) 

NOAM rch sces SM al 359 28 101 199 44 899 
HOA BRS ccceiec acs: 105 119 418 S37 111 159 53 1,002 
19%: Cee 109 130 462 46 79 197 59 1,082 
SC) ares 102 146 Sys) 51 89 261 62 1,226 
154] eee 121 189 aD 60 117 270 80 1,412 
C52 are VA 109 607 61 140 378 81 1,503 
OS She es... 135 76 652 64 154 424 83 1,588 
MOB, sctescwee: 154 64 690 56 165 443 88 1,660 
(IC )S1S) snentaeate eee 208 62 762 59 186 465 100 1,842 
WSS Ohrcaccse esse ose 2A 79 864 72 221 494 125 2,072 
HOSTER in cccec cess 245 208 958 78 240 533 129 2,391 
Vee) Saas 249 245 1,016 94 234 657 132 2,627 
NOS Ope accesses 261 PATAS) 1,087 191 264 880 143 Sy lOn 
NOGOR eseealsy- 291 280 Wh keh 197 287 979 154 3,319 
HOGI ete cnc cecs SIS) 304 1,270 211 298 te) 156 3,664 
NOG ORE cscs: O70 439 Oe 217 341 1,105 172 4,421 
HOBBES cgcr.scses 657 479 lal 225 SWE 1,134 193 4,773 
NOGAS PE occas: cess 788 525 2,006 261 398 WU 211 5,406 
NOG Sees, 1,099 545 2,265 313 474 1,379 253 6,328 
HOGG Soe ecos 1,444 581 2,622 331 516 1,593 288 7,315 
ISIS seen 1,855 638 3,019 367 603 Ine 300 8,733 
HOGS Rees, cat: 2,194 745 3,447 541 720 2,320 319 10,286 
NOG Qin i cstessss 2,545 819 3,933 776 863 2,678 357 11,971 
EAC Ee eee 3,057 794 4,263 1,007 1,032 3,347 395 13,895 
A eee 3,640 869 4,566 1,031 1,202 4,274 436 16,018 
Die 4,156 1,019 5,261 956 1,380 - 4,449 481 eos 
STEAS). Geer enee 4,875 1,436 6,198 984 1,812 4,734 575 20,614 
Qos ee 6,051 2,039 7,236 1,038 2,897 6,054 778 26,093 
(S7(2e eee 6,933 2,114 Thats 1,046 3/01 Upewell 912 29,830 
1O/S Sena 8,106 2,067 9,077 1,348 4,375 8,369 1,001 34,343 
NOVA Bees cscs: 11,083 2,099 10,039 lee 5,200 9,665 Weare! 40,720 
SA eee 12,985 2,455 10,536 1,858 6,700 10,574 1,248 46,356 
ISAC es aan 13,539 3,140 12,009 POI 7,992 11,467 1,405 51,563 
HOBO Res crek sac. 15,391 3,606 13,109 2,129 9,369 12,592 1,656 57,852 
eh 18,290 3,413 15,154 2,330 10,272 13,886 1,929 65,274 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 57 


Provincial Government Expenditures 


National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 — 1981 
Transfers 
Interest to other 
Goods Transfers on the levels of Gross Total Deficit (-) 
and to public Capital govern- capital expendi- or 

Years services persons debt Subsidies assistance ment formation tures surplus 

40114 40119 40133 40126 40129 40158 40170 
D 40352 40357 40371 40364 40367 40396 40408 

(Millions of dollars) 

1S Fy Bee ener ere 268 204 68 6 5 101 152 804 95 
OAC Peete ee ce. 318 266 68 4 a 129 193 987 15 
OAS eee eee 387 336 Ue 4 12 ew 172 1,140 — 58 
OS Oper. sca 391 384 TfS 4 9 lida 196 1,230 —4 
ALSTON liken enter 470 416 78 5 13 197 229 1,408 4 
ic keys bh ee ree 502 334 83 6 12 2S) 290 1,442 61 
LOGS pare oe 498 368 88 if 13 242 265 1,481 107 
(Coy 44 ot eae eneere 519 417 94 5 2 259 301 1,607 53 
(OG Siero test 578 449 93 11 5 327 351 1,814 28 
WOO iee ern strs: 688 485 101 9 11 362 460 2,116 —44 
NOS Greeny crc: 703 547 116 12 9 452 536 2,310 16 
OSB Rete merce cs 816 658 115 19 S 545 SiS) 2,677 — 50 
USO) 5 cease orener 907 874 121 21 3 622 566 3,114 —13 
TAS LOLO  aaejcemrleh anearieee 986 1,044 143 31 2 714 612 3,532 —213 
NOG dpe nae 1,040 625 160 36 3 1,535 546 3,945 — 281 
1ISG2P eee 1,063 718 184 39 3 1,845 625 4,477 — 56 
IIS SMeer oe. 1,209 759 212 46 3 1,984 659 4,872 —99 
1964 eer esses: 1,322 849 238 Sif 3 2,242 776 5,487 —81 
ho] Oop: tetreaen pppoe 1,507 1,024 271 85 6 2,560 875 6,328 0 
UTS See cnceteesrcccenee 1,890 Tas 317 139 3 3,041 986 7,549 —174 
OG Mee mee tee 2,307 1,647 385 118 18 3,546 1,046 9,067 — 334 
NOC S rere eee 2,716 2,030 485 119 22 4,012 958 10,342 — 56 
SOO Reape scons. Zoo 2,369 638 146 22 4,495 1,025 Wie 319 
NOON eek 4,109 2,611 759 167 26 5,406 1,046 14,124 —229 
O(a aterm 5. 4,708 3, 139 920 259 54 SEE 1,409 16,488 —470 
Ne Ye | Seeice mere yy 2SH 3,238 Wplar 288 64 6,823 1,556 18,393 —691 
ONS See ree 6,112 3,574 1,404 350 99 7,540 1,637 20,716 — 102 
LOA ere ene ements 7,539 4,464 1,545 5og 133 9,132 2,069 25,441 652 
CHAS Yo tect sere Reeaeee 9,634 5,482 1,839 675 198 11,340 2,418 31,586 — 1,756 
OP Overt, ane, 10,796 6,642 2,327 946 197 12,796 2,182 35,886 — 1,543 
ARS Wi ct ssecete ed Gemee 12,410 7,507 2,690 1,098 165 15,200 2,384 41,454 —734 
US kes pe enromaaees 13,867 8,419 3,343 i ss) 154 IG 2 2,653 45,307 1,049 
NOOR. eee iis}, WZ GiZoi 3,712 1,392 213 18,121 2,940 50,791 Ti2 
VO SO Be eee eas 16,935 10,783 4,107 IAS 238 19,604 3,163 56,287 1,909 
USS onsccreonemeceree 18,763 11,669 4,987 roy Ae) 257 21,749 3,586 62,581 2,693 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 58 
Local Government Revenues 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 — 1981 
Transfers 
; Transfers from other Capital 
Direct Indirect Investment from levels of consumption Total 
Years taxes taxes income persons government allowances revenues 
D 40073 40082 40077 40102 
40311 40320 40315 40340 
(Millions of dollars) 
5 360 58 3 101 59 586 
6 403 59 4 129 68 669 
6 445 54 4 157 74 740 
i 499 58 4 172 81 821 
a= 608 25 11 199 102 945 
= 700 23 14 218 113 1,068 
= 758 24 18 245 122 1,167 
== 829 21 16 261 128 i200 
= 902 14 19 334 138 1,407 
— 1,024 20 24 371 152 Se 
_ 1,148 20 26 468 163 1,825 
—— 1,264 23 28 568 174 2,057 
— 1,444 24 31 646 187 2,332 
— 1,593 26 34 746 200 2,999 
— 1,701 28 41 874 212 2,856 
= 1,835 31 47 1,107 229 3,249 
ss 1,953 39 44 1,200 250 3,486 
= 2,026 52 50 1,342 268 3,738 
_— acon 58 58 1,514 299 4,160 
— 2,477 79 64 1,868 336 4,824 
== 2,765 95 74 2 N22 364 5,420 
= 3,095 105 65 2,354 393 6,012 
— 3,462 99 56 2,099 450 6,662 
— 3,758 116 64 3,192 500 7,630 
— 4,002 140 68 3,583 538 8,331 
— 4,378 153 fa 4,069 612 9,283 
— 4,651 170 78 4,501 683 10,083 
_— 40) 187 w5 5,308 840 11,555 
— 6,013 223 81 6,703 986 14,006 
— 7,186 PATE | 99 7,367 1,118 16,041 
—_ 8,103 317 112 8), ISI 1,263 18,992 
— 9,028 354 126 9,407 1,407 20,322 
_ 9,867 395 146 11,293 1,610 23,311 
— 10,894 425 151 11,733 1,868 25,074 
— 12,092 462 164 13,071 2 Ney 27,941 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 59 
Local Government Expenditures 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


Goods Transfers Interest Transfers to Gross Deficit(-) 
and to on the other levels capital Total or 
Years services persons public debt of government formation expenditures surplus 
40115 40120 40134 40159 40171 
D 40353 40359 40372 40397 40409 


424 19 38 Ui 117 605 —19 
508 21 37 g 152 UAT — 58 
578 23 39 10 173 823 — 83 
614 24 42 11 222 913 —92 
707 28 45 13 301 1,094 — 149 
803 34 53 13 364 1,267 — 199 
864 38 61 15 364 1,342 —175 
990 44 74 its 411 1,534 —279 
1,094 41 84 22 436 1,677 —270 
R2eu 40 101 18 493 1,873 — 282 
1,357 45 WY 28 553 2,110 — 285 
1,514 54 143 Ue 590 2,318 — 261 
1,682 65 169 24 641 2,581 — 249 
1,869 73 ew We 671 2,827 — 228 
1,968 79 223 34 680 2,984 — 128 
2,174 84 Zon 28 847 3,384 — 135 
2,373 86 266 33 926 3,684 — 198 
2,635 85 294 31 834 3,879 — 141 
3,015 88 333 37 1,054 4,527 — 367 
3,399 93 373 51 1,235 Oploit — 327 
3,881 102 430 70 1,274 OO — 337 
4,438 133 475 64 1,338 6,448 —436 
5,142 143 516 66 1,337 7,204 —542 
5,803 213 595 64 1,425 8, 100 —470 
G27 260 695 64 Wee) 8,846 —515 
6,836 246 721 69 1,582 9,454 —171 
oy 250 825 60 1,676 10,568 —485 
SHO 216 873 61 2,192 12,374 —819 
10,801 257 943 70 2,503 14,574 — 568 
12,600 272 1,194 71 2,673 16,810 —769 
14,144 268 1,411 70 2,940 18,833 159 
15,580 291 1,587 67 2,934 20,459 — 137 
Weeks y 340 1,714 68 3,218 22,922 789 
19, 166 384 1,886 The) 3,458 24,973 98 
21,701 428 2,094 141 3,829 28,193 — 252 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 60 
Hospital Revenues and Expenditures 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


ar a rl 
Revenues Expenditures 
Transfers Interest Gross 
Invest- from other Transfers Capital Goods on the capital Total Deficit(-) 
_ment levels of from consumption Total and public forma- expendi- or 
Years income government persons allowances revenues services debt tion tures surplus 
D 40083 40078 40103 40116 40555 40160 40172 
40321 40316 40341 40354 40558 40398 40410 


(Millions of dollars) 


Wea eeees 2 713 2 46 763 614 15 150 9 —16 
NOG Zeer 2 795 3 49 849 683 16 158 857 —8 
NOG S Bee sha. 3 852 3 54 2 783 18 152 953 —44 
HO OA Pree eccc: 3 966 3 58 1,030 886 19 149 1,054 —24 
OCD ma aes. 3 1,135 3 65 1,206 1,007 19 150 1,176 30 
HOG O reteset. 4 WeASls 3 73 1,375 WZ 21 191 1,389 —14 
IRISWA cere tere 4 1,535 3 us 1,621 1,386 21 198 1,605 16 
OCS eee ee: 4 1,774 3 85 1,866 1,625 22 PATE 1,864 2 
NOG Oe et. 4 2,014 4 93 aN IIS 1,874 24 213 AA 4 
WOMO ee been 5 2,328 4 104 2,441 2,137 34 224 2,395 46 
Oar Sc. 5 2,929 4 is 2,653 2,397 33 241 2,671 — 18 
NO 2erree. ass 6 2,932 a 125 3,067 2,672 36 223 2,931 136 
CAS eae U 3,172 4 140 3,323 3,044 41 255 3,340 —17 
WAR ee eciees 11 3,996 4 164 4,175 3,754 46 293 4,093 82 
RIS schceeererees 10 4,800 4 186 5,000 4,564 Sy 308 4,923 77 
LOMO Weer 26 5,653 (Pe 205 5,906 5,201 61 346 5,608 298 
WOE escent 33 6,375 25 2a, 6,660 5,613 66 346 6,025 635 
WOIAS croconsoweee 38 6,673 Ti 249 6,987 6,177 66 405 6,648 339 
ISAS) eee 41 7,183 Zo 283 7,536 6,811 69 388 7,268 268 
HOSOI.) 45 8,186 34 324 8,589 8,018 73 449 8,540 49 
TRIS saben 49 8,993 38 396 9,476 9,308 79 472 9,859 — 383 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 63 
Government of Canada 


Statement of Financial Transactions 


(Fiscal year ended March 31) 


Summary 
1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 
(Millions of dollars) 
| Budgetary transactions 
A Revenues : 16,344 18,821 21,826 28,067 29,956 32,635 32,866 
B Expenditures : —17,046 | —19,820 -—23,210 -—29,800 -—35,419 -—38,845 —43,155 
Surplus or deficit (—) ... Mies. —702 —999 —1,384 —1,783 —5,463 —6,210 —10)289 
ll Non-budgetary transactions 
A Loans, investments and 
AUVANCES ae eee eens = 1627 Se Sikes Suse} shi | = 2 aly — 1,770 
B Specified purpose accounts ...... 455 542 697 1,316 1,919 2,014 2500 | 
C Other transactions ................005 536 359 507 226 1,685 799 839 
Net source or requirement (—)........ — 636 — 309 —133 — 406 689 662 1,840 
Financial requirements (excluding 
foreign exchange) ..........::sseseeee — 1,338 —1,308  —1,517 -—2,1389 -—4,774 -—5,548 -—8,449 
lll Foreign exchange transactions ...... —700 —75 131 593 —5 1,281 1,186 
Total financial requirements" ............ — 2,038 = "eee = epi abet =A) ieee: 
IV Unmatured debt transactions®) ... 2,360 1,782 197 3,940 4,627 4,812 EA 
Change in cash balance’) .......... 322 399 —41,189 2,394 = lez 545 909 
V Level of cash balance at end of 
period ......... ocr eer eee ee ee 1,600 1,999 810 3,204 3,052 3,597 4,506 
Canadian dollar balance ...............00. 1,582 1,984 801 3,186 3,037 3,580 4,487 


(1) Cash requirement (-). 


(2) Excluding change in unmatured debt outstanding payable in foreign currency. 


(3) Gash decrease (-). 


Note: Figures for the years 1973 to 1981 reflect loan write-offs in the years in which the funds were expended rather than in the years in which the write-offs 
occurred. In addition, the government contribution to the Unemployment Insurance Accouni is treated for these years on a current basis. Undisbursed 
baiances of appropriations to special accounts are eliminated and the unamortized portion of flotation costs of marketable bonds and Canada Savings Bonds 
is recorded as a charge to budgetary expenditure in the year in which the cost was incurred. Further, subscriptions and notes payable to international 
organizations other than the International Monetary Fund are treated as part of loans, investments and advances, and not as exchange transactions. Figures 


1979 


35,216 
— 47,442 


— 12,226 


— 1,102 
2,780 
—565 


1,113 


— 11,113 


4,262 


—6,851 


8,778 
1,927 


6,433 


6,374 


1980 


40,054 
— 51,534 


— 11,480 


— 1,428 
2,047 
416 


1,035 


— 10,445 


— 128 


— 10,573 


7,878 
— 2,695 


3,738 


3,661 


1981 


46,507 
—59,175 


— 12,668 


—523 
2,781 
293 


250) 


— 10,117 


patos 


— 8.960 


11,153 
2,193 


5,931 
5,826 


for 1972 are thus not on a strictly consistent basis with figures for 1973 to 1981. For all years the old age security transactions are treated as budgetary. 
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Reference Table 63 (continued) 
Government of Canada 

Statement of Financial Transactions 
(Fiscal year ended March 31) 

1972 — 1981 


| Budgetary transactions 


A Revenues 
Personal income tax ..........00.0. Wee 8,378 
Corporate income tax ...........0.... 2,396 2,920 
Other directstaxes’ seca... 420 353 
SECIS V contas Ine cai? nm acter oe i 2,653 3,052 
Other indirect taxes 0.00.0... 1,984 2,220 
Non-tax revenues... ccc 1,664 1,898 
VOUITONG) USS eee eee 16,344 18,821 
B Expenditures 
Health and welfare... 5,596 7,047 
Economic development and 

SUD DOS be cate acer ee coh. 2,167 2,451 
RUDI CCebt Remeron, 2,137 2,301 
DElenCe nett ois es, 2,263 2,366 
Fiscal transfer payments to 

DIOVINCCS e409 a5 oo cen NR. 1,245 1,304 
Transportation and communi- 

CallONS weenie. eae 1,023 1,217 
General government services.... 694 813 
Internal overhead 0.0.0... 698 797 
Education assistance ................ 561 588 
Culture and recreation................ 348 435 
ForeigniattaltSs teat... 314 405 
Total allocated expenditures... 17,046 19,724 

Provision for valuation of assets 
ANG MAbMitieS see. Se se ecessd na. 96 
Total expenditures oo... 17,046 19,820 
Budgetary surplus or deficit (-)............ —702 —999 


9,226 
3,710 

338 
3,590 
2,765 
eA RSW 


21,826 


8,135 
2,903 
2,566 
MS) 
1,678 
1,691 
965 
728 
617 
559 
477 


23,094 


116 
23,210 


— 1,384 


1975 


11,710 
4,836 
434 
3,866 
4,640 
2,581 


28,067 


10,286 
4,290 
3,239 
3,162 
2,399 
2,213 
1,237 

889 
641 
638 
625 


29,619 


181 
29,800 


— 1,733 


1 


1976 


(Millions of dollars) 


12,709 
5,748 
493 
3,515 
4,628 
2,863 


29,956 


12,534 
5,474 
3,972 
3,632 
2,378 
2,357 
1,509 

989 
701 
681 
754 


34,981 


438 
35,419 


— 5,463 


1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 
14,634 13,988 14,656 16,808 19,837 
5,363 5,280 5,654 6,951 8, 106 
451 503 568 787 894 
3,929 4,427 4,729 4,698 5,429 
4,778 4,762 5,045 5,664 6,384 
3,480 3,906 4,564 5,146 5,857 
32,635 32,866 35,216 40,054 46,507 
13,873 14,773 16,642 16,876 18,721 
5,120 5,624 5,174 6,462 8,118 
4,721 5,550 7,058 8,524 10,687 
4,161 4,626 4,999 5,333 6,067 
2,966 3,101 PL SVE) 3,424 3,643 
2,658 2,910 3,130 3,214 3,633 
1,688 1,969 2,143 2,289 2,452 
1,104 1,308 1,452 1,332 1,419 
872 1,402 1,666 1,798 1,884 
712 883 1,053 1,018 1,163 
790 910 960 1,053 1,081 
38,665 43,056 47,198 51,323 58,868 
180 99 244 211 307 
38,845 43,155 47,442 51,534 59,175 
—6,210 -—10,289 —12,226 -—11,480 — 12,668 


Reference Table 63 (continued) 
Government of Canada 

Statement of Financial Transactions 
(Fiscal year ended March 31) 

1972 — 1981 


1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 


(Millions of dollars) 


ll Non-budgetary transactions 


A Loans, investments and 
advances 
Crown corporations and agen- 
cies 
Lending institutions .. (—794) (—633) (—676) (—1,060) (—1,898) (—1,612) (—1,134) (—626) (—951) (— 204) 
Canada Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation ............. — 656 —475 —375 —735 —1,058 — 837 — 532 —52 — 366 —66 
Export Development Corpo- 
ration .. e.. —118 —124 —141 — 93 — 357 — 202 — 84 —51 —44 19 
Farm Credit Corporation... — 30 —43 — 170 — 243 —297 —277 —297 — 267 — 307 —270 
Federal Business Develop- 
Ment Sa liKenenees acenncesceret — — — — — 197 — 307 —241 — 267 —245 101 
Municipal Development Loan 
BOatdiee meres ener cs i) 10 11 11 11 10 11 11 12 
Canada Deposit Insurance 
GOKPORATOM) wees cere = == — = = 10 — — — 
All other Crown Saeed tas (—431) (— 110) (— 339) (—492) (—925) (— 393) (— 323) (— 489) (—373) (537) 
Air Canada .. ; ae —27 14 — —145 3 83 3 — 341 16 13 
Atomic Energy of Canada —112 —59 —44 —81 —202 — 149 —201 — 242 —216 697 
Canadian National Railways.. —202 2 —205 — 143 —213 —40 —99 385 — 108 —8 
Petro-Ganadat..:...crcce cases» — — — — 237 —257 — 150 — 280 —80 —440 
(O}I Na Aan ip exer —90 —67 —90 — 123 —276 — 30 124 —11 1S 275 
@themloanSter eer ce. (—402) (— 563) (— 438) (—577) (— 530) (—326) (—412) (— 231) (—315) (— 126) 
Finance-employment loans .. — 139 — 135 — 108 —67 —47 45 14 8 8 8 
Regional Economic Expan- 
SOM peers saree er eces —32 —64 —61 —52 —29 —17 4 —2 8 7 
Canada Development Cor- 
DOLALION z.cs03-< coerce ate —25 — 162 —75 — 50 — —10 —_ — = = 
Loans to developing coun- 
WIGS tamer ae ere reer west —143 —117 —141 —179 —215 — 162 — 198 — 239 — 242 —254 
International organizations n.a. —55 —55 —97 — 181 — 159 —179 — 173 — 134 —110 
Others eee ne —63 — 30 2 — 132 — 58 —23 — 53 175 45 223 


Total loans, investments and 
advances not including allow- 


NICO suai eee cerry eee eee — 1,627 — 1,306 = 1,458 =—2,129 — 3,353 = 2,331 — 1,869 — 1,346 — 1,639 207 
Allowance for valuation .............. n.a. 96 116 181 438 180 99 244 211 —730 
Total loans, investments and 

BAVANCES certo — 1,627 — 1,210 — 1,337 — 1,948 —2,915 — 2,151 — 1,770 — 1,102 — 1,428 — 523 

B Specified purpose accounts 
Canada Pension Plan ............ 43 41 53 76 98 93 124 113 173 
Unemployment insurance 
BCCouUntE eee es —459 —370 — 282 136 234 276 261 271 — 150 — 682 
Superannuation accounts... eae 728 859 1,001 1,261 1,502 1,656 1,888 1,956 1,966 2,307 
Government annuities ............ —10 —13 —19 —21 —10 —1 —9 —10 —14 —15 
Oth@heets tee oe tee 4 8 12 20 24 34 36 28 29 
Total annuity, insurance and 
pension accounts...................- 303 52S 749 1,441 1,822 2,053 2,267 PX EHTS 1,943 1,812 
Provincial tax collection 
aCCOUNT 2 tas ye : 8 —44 — 196 67 —121 330 366 118 728 
Other deposit and trust 
accounts .. ASS, Pie Rea alg —8 71 30 82 174 37 —14 241 
Total deposit and __ trust 
accounts : 19 —52 —125 97 —39 504 403 104 969 
Total specified purpose 
accounts ; 542 697 1,316 1,919 2,014 THEY 2,780 2,047 2,781 
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Reference Table 63 (continued) 
Government of Canada 

Statement of Financial Transactions 
(Fiscal year ended March 31) 

1972 — 1981 


1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 Lae 1980 1981 


(Millions of dollars) 


C Other transactions 


Interest and matured debt .... 320 349 294 455 667 696 904 — 509 — 38 186 
Accounts payable and 

accrued salaries .................. 81 105 444 — 109 — 33 623 —521 214 91 772 

CASI IN transit. receeee eee 71 — 104 —854 —72 665 — 169 — 188 S — 130 — 693 
Outstanding cheques, war- 

rants and money orders .... 131 16 539 3) 366 — 361 632 — 243 506 9 

Mey nice a een erro eee —67 —7 84 —53 20 10 12 —30 —13 19 

Total other transactions ........ 536 359 507 226 1,685 799 839 — 565 416 293 

Total non-budgetary requirements .... —636 — 309 — 133 — 406 689 662 1,840 1,113 1,035 2,091 


lll Foreign exchange transactions 
Source or requirement (—) 


Exchange fund account .............. — 938 — 125 iNAs: 673 39 1,537 248 — 2,375 2,143 1,263 
International Monetary Fund 

SUDSCHIPUONSs eee ee os if —51 — 105 44 —89 110 —310 — 482 —7 — 930 

Notes payables: si... ce... a. 115 103 137 —74 73 — 364 260 690 39 715 
Other international organiza- 

tions 

Subscriptions, advances and 

LOANS os reenter eh cree —51 

Notes payablez. ac. .-c2.c: 26 
Unmatured debt payable in for- 

CIGHICUITENCY se ae ee ee —2 —2 —76 — 50 —28 —2 855 6,186 —2,516 —66 
Special Drawing Rights .............. Lay, — = — — — 133 243 213 1S 
Columbia River Treaty ................ 26 — —_ — = — — — — a 

Total foreign exchange transactions .. — 700 —75 131 593 —5 1,281 1,186 4,262 — 128 Us iey/ 


IV Unmatured debt transactions 
Increase or decrease (—) 


Marketable bonds.................200. 363 36 93 672 1137 2,265 3,439 8,146 6,417 7,834 
nfeasury: DIIIS re eee eee ee 95 460 615 725 865 1,760 3,040 2,240 2,790 5,445 
Canada Savings Bonds .............. 1,907 1,277 — 583 2,509 2,602 787 1,707 1,236 -—1,166  —2,269 
Securities issued to Canada 
Pension! Plaines cen. oecrc-ce if 7 8 9 10 10 12 12 17 20 
Notes and loans payable in for- 

IGM.GUITENGICS. ce -ncr, «= ce-a= eases — — — — — —_— 850 3,390 —2,528 —5 

Less: 

Unmatured debt payable in for- 

GIGN CUITENCY;, 2. ca-teots a2. nae 2 iz 76 50 28 2 — 855 — 6,186 2,516 66 
Canada Savings Bonds held for 

EIMPIOVCCS See cae ctertee tasters 1 —8 —4 —13 —1 —5 —7 —15 —6 —1 
Securities issued to Canada 

Pension Plante sacs ce —7 —7 —8 —9 — 10 —10 —12 —12 —17 =23 
Securities investment ac- 

Count De cee ei, See ns Eee —8 15 — —3 —4 3 —2 —33 — 145 83 
Total unmatured debt transactions... 2,360 1,782 197 3,940 4,627 4,812 8,172 8,778 7,878 11153 
V Level of cash balance at end of 

period 
In Canadian dollars..............00 1,582 1,984 801 3,186 3,037 3,580 4,487 6,374 3,661 5,826 
In foreign currency .................60+ 18 15 3 18 15 17 19 59 hall 105 


(1) Including investments held for retirement of unmatured debt. 
Note: For 1973 to 1981, subscriptions to international organisations (net of notes payable) are classified in the loans, investments and advances category and 
are not treated as exchange transactions. 


Source: Public Accounts of Canada and Department of Finance. 
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Reference Table 65 
Allocation of Revenues from Own Sources, by Levels of Government 


1945 — 1981 
Revenues from own sources'’) Percentage distribution 
(a) (b) | (c) (d) (e) (f) (9) 
Year Federal Provincial Local Total Federal Provincial Local 
(a) + (b) + (c) (a) + (d) (b) = (d) tej (d) 
(Millions of dollars) (Per cent) 

ISAS cited GSR ena es 2,385 538 415 3,338 71.4 16.1 12.4 
NOD Orr tence ca. 2,000 619 440 3,614 70.7 i feet 12.2 
ICY ee eee 2,696 780 485 3,961 68.1 OR 12.2 
HOA Geet nese ar 2,681 879 540 4,100 65.4 21.4 13.2 
AO ee ery. heer. 2,659 925 583 4,167 63.8 (NEI 14.0 
OOO peters. ee, cee 2,92 1,013 649 4,634 64. 1 PAKS) 14.0 
IGS) a esonceeeeee eee 4,113 1,194 746 6,053 67.9 Sez 12.3 
US ISVAE Sete eeaeeertre 4,492 1,320 850 6,662 67.4 19.8 12.8 
‘ICIS een 4,563 1,410 922 6,895 66.2 20.4 13.4 
UE Since eerie 4,344 1,481 994 6,819 63.7 alae 14.6 
NDS). sees 4,745 1,640 1,073 7,458 63.6 22.0 14.4 
ODO sce cs.c, 5,411 1,865 1,220 8,496 63.7 22.0 14.4 
IDS ease 5,455 2,075 ISOM 8,887 61.4 23.3 15.3 
IGS ee eee 5, 163 2,216 1,489 8,868 58.2 PRS) (0) 16.8 
HO O ete cecsec. a igcesas 5,871 2,489 1,686 10,046 58.4 24.8 16.8 
NOOO Bers a sw.nege 6,228 2,629 1,853 10,710 58.2 24.5 17.3 
IRIS sete aeeeeeeteee 6,473 2,860 1,982 11,315 Slee 25.3 Wee 
eS eee 6,899 3,396 2,142 12,437 OVID) 21.3 Wo 
HOO Stee tc eo sh pes 7,323 3,639 2,286 13,248 DoS Ales 17.3 
OGG eer ssc sciict 8,355 4,189 2,396 14,940 SES 28.0 16.0 
OO Damrey acer nice 9,095 4,949) 2,646 16,690 54.5 PAS) If 15:9 
ID Sheeeeteetecaaten 9,984 OWee 2,996 18,722 53.3 30.9 15.8 
IISA Eee 10,906 6,782 3,298 20,986 52.0 32.3 ke 7 
Sele as eee 12,218 7,966 3,658 23,842 Silee 33.4 15:3 
IQS) ee eae 14,490 9,293 4,067 27,850 52.0 33.4 14.6 
WOW, O Fesiess et cass eciecne 15,528 10,548 4,438 30,514 50.9 34.6 14.5 
MOV errr s ters aesica tte 17,241 11,744 4,748 33,/33 Silat 34.8 14.1 
ID ees 19,560 13,253 5,214 38,027 51.4 34.9 IS 7 
CA)... neers 22,809 15,880 Djoe2 44,271 ay BS) So 12.6 
WOW A teres. oes oeseceadces 29,978 20,039 6,247 56,264 53.3 35.6 Hist 
SVS Saeiaelee eaee 31,703 22,253 7,303 61,259 51.8 36.3 i 8: 
QIAS see eereeree 35,313 25,974 8,674 69,961 50.5 37.4 12.4 
WOM eee asec tcscs su 36,509 31,055 IIS 17,359 47.2 40.1 WAT 
“ISAS eee eee 38,325 35,782 OSS) 85,022 45.4 42.1 12.8 
NOMS negates cise recs. cs: 43,461 40,096 12,018 SIONSVAS) 45.5 42.0 12.6 
SEC) eee 50,076 45,260 13,338 108,674 46.1 41.6 12.3 
OSH ieee ee.nee esse snc. 63,984 51,388 14,870 130,242 49.1 395 11.4 
WOMB cote csceecretes 22,726 15,880 5,582 44,188 51.4 35.9 12.6 
HON CASS Berets cs csey 28,360 20,039 6,247 54,646 SIIB) 36.7 11.4 
WOW Oe cs cessescsacre 30,582 22,253 7,303 60,138 50.9 37.0 | 
SASS ea ee 34,613 25,974 8,674 69,261 50.0 37.5 U2 
WOT Feces ctseeses 36,033 31,055 SDE 76,883 46.9 40.4 ee 
HO erro. 38,031 35,782 10,915 84,728 44.9 42.2 28) 
HOV Me os cscsec suns 42,743 40,096 12,018 94,857 45.1 42.3 127, 
IGOR UP Ret os 49,226 45,260 13,338 107,824 45.7 42.0 12.4 
ICES LSD ae eee 63,009 51,388 14,870 129,267 48.7 39.8 Tales 


() Tax rental payments are assumed to be a provincial revenue from own sources and have been deducted from ‘‘federal revenues from own sources’’. 

(2) The value of the federal tax abatements in Quebec, introduced in 1965 under the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act (contracting-out 
arrangements), is included as a provincial revenue from own sources. 

(8) Revenues excluding federal oil export charge. 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Vol. 1, The Annual Estimates 1926-1974, cat. 13-531; and National Income and 

Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 66 
Intergovernmental Transfers 


1945 — 1981 
a ee ee ee ee 
Total 
Transfers from Revenue from own sources’) Federal transfers transfers 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (9) (h) (i) (j) (k) 
Federal Federal Provincial Local Federal _— Provin- Local Asa % of To To Received by 
to to to to cial federal provinces local local 
Year provincial local local provincial revenues asa % of govern- governments 
govern- govern- govern- govern- provincial ments as a % of 
ments) ments ments ments revenues asa % of local 
local revenues 
((a) + (b)) revenues —_—((b) + (c)) 
+ (e) (a) =+(f) — (b) + (g) + (9) 
D 40374 40375 40376 40378 
(Millions of dollars) (Per cent) 
1S46mee. 76 = 63 I 2,385 538 415 3.2 14.1 — 1532 
USPS) «a rsccsane o7 == 79 7 OOO 619 440 3.8 1Suf aa 18.0 
QATAR ee 112 oe 101 if 2,696 780 485 4.2 14.4 == 20.8 
(OAC zee. 114 — 129 9 2,681 879 540 4.3 13.0 — 23.9 
1940 eee 147 = 157 10 2,659 925 583 BS) eye) = 26.9 
1O5Omerees 202 1 We il 2,972 1,013 649 6.8 19.9 OZ 26.5 
Sipe 205 2 197 13 4,113 1,194 746 5.0 Whe 0.3 26.7 
195 2a 170 3 215 13 4,492 1,320 850 3.9 12.9 0.4 25.6 
LOS Smee 163 3 242 15 4,563 1,410 922 3.6 11.6 0.3 26.6 
1O5 Ames 164 2 259 15 4,344 1,481 994 3.8 al aat 0.2 26.3 
95cm. 180 a 327 22 4,745 1,640 1,073 3.9 11.0 0.7 31.1 
SSC eee 189 9 362 18 5,411 1,865 1,220 3.7 10.1 0.7 30.4 
WSO sexe 288 16 452 28 5,455 2,075 1,357 5.6 13.9 le 34.5 
WISE eos ese 394 23 545 17 5,163 2,216 1,489 8.1 17.8 leo 38.1 
95 Omens 588 24 622 24 5,871 2,489 1,686 10.4 23.6 1.4 38.3 
196 Oe 673 32 714 WH 6,228 2,629 1,853 11.3 25.6 Wed 40.3 
NOG eer: 789 33 841 ls 6,473 2,860 1,982 WA 27.6 U7 44.1 
URS ocencccces 1,010 44 1,063 15 6,899 3,396 2,142 1553 2907 Za Oly 
OCS Reece. Utz 52 1,148 Ue 7,323 3,639 2,286 16.0 30.7 2.3 D20 
1964 1,188: 53 1,289 18 8,355 4,189 2,396 15.0 28.6 (aj? 56.0 
USES) octane 1,357 74 1,440 22 9,095 4,949 2,646 15.7 27.4 2.8 57.2 
WNES) socccce ce 1,556 108 1,760 37 9,984 5,782 2,956 16.7 26.9 3.7 63.2 
WEIS aeonscaase 1,895 Oi 2,025 56 10,906 6,782 3,298 18.3 27.9 a8) 64.3 
OG One 2,280 92 2,262 40 12,218 7,966 3,658 19.4 28.6 Zo 64.4 
USES) see 2,632 94 2,007 46 14,490 9,293 4,067 18.8 28.3 2.3 63.8 
1970 eee 3,303 94 3,098 44 15,528 10,548 4,438 21.9 31.3 al 71.9 
WE the sescosec: 4,230 93 3,490 44 17,241 11,744 4,748 Zou 36.0 2.0 LOO 
WE seroosseee 4,400 158 SSO 49 19,560 13,253 5,214 23.3 33.2 3.0 78.0 
USYASY scactsence 4,694 113 4,388 40 22,809 15,880 5,582 Ziel 29.6 2.0 80.6 
WE cae ceces 6,013 152 5,156 41 29,978 20,039 6,247 20.6 30.0 2.4 85.0 
USA 5 cocooeee 1,027 143 6,560 50 SI LOCmEeZ be 7,303 24.2 33.8 2.0 91.8 
LO Gaeee. 8,318 204 7,163 D1, 35,313 25,974 8,674 24.1 32.0 2.4 84.9 
WEI reve 9,615 352 8,845 50 36,509 31,055 9,795 UES 31.0 3.6 93.9 
WAS ce sce 10,527 348 9,059 47 38,325 35,782 10,915 28.4 29.4 3.2 86.2 
WAS) coe 11,419 335 10,958 48 43,461 40,096 12,018 27.0 28.5 2.8 94.0 
LOSO sears 12,533 295 11,438 59 50,076 45,260 13,338 25.6 ETfdf Zee 88.0 
1 OSi Pee 13,765 295 WA 7Ae 121 63,984 51,388 14,870 EO, 26.8 2.0 87.9 


Tax rental payments are assumed to be a “provincial revenue from own sources” and are not included in federal transfers to provincial governments. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Vol. 1, The Annual Estimates 1926-1974; and National Income and Expenditure 
Accounts. 
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Reference Table 67 
Allocations of Revenues After Transfers, by Levels of Government 
1945 — 1981” 


Revenues after transfers Percentage distribution 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (9) 
Year Federal Provincial Local Total Federal Provincial Local 
(a) + (b) + (c) (a) + (d) (b) + (d) (c) + (d) 
(Millions of dollars) 

2,309 558 471 3,338 69.2 SE ¥ 14.4 

2,458 644 DZ 3,614 68.0 Wee 14.2 

2,584 798 5/9 3,961 65.2 20.1 14.6 

2,567 873 660 4,100 62.6 PAS 16.1 

Zoe S25 730 4,167 60.3 22.2 hs 

2,769 1,065 810 4,634 59.8 22.8 AVES 

3,906 yz ile 932 6,053 64.5 20.1 15.4 

4,319 1,288 1,055 6,662 64.8 19.3 SHS) 

4,397 1,346 Unikey2 6,895 63.8 19:5 16.7 

4,178 1,401 1,240 6,819 GikS 20.5 18.2 

4,558 1915 1,385 7,458 Gilet 20.3 18.6 

5,213 1,710 1,573 8,496 61.4 20.1 18.5 

51511 1,939 1,797 8,887 58.0 21.8 20.2 

4,746 2,082 2,040 8,868 53.5 23.5 23.0 

9,259 2,479 2,308 10,046 52.3 24.7 23.0 

5,523 2,605 2,582 10,710 S16 24.3 24.1 

5,651 2,823 2,841 11,345 49.9 24.9 25:1 

5,845 3,358 3,234 12,437 47.0 27.0 26.0 

6,154 3,625 3,469 13,248 46.5 27.4 26.2 

7,103 4,117 3,720 14,940 47.5 27.6 24.9 

7,664 4,888 4,138 16,690 45.9 29.3 24.8 

8,320 9,615 4,787 18,722 44.4 30.0 25.6 

8,914 6,708 5,364 20,986 42.5 32.0 25.6 

9,846 8,024 5,972 23,842 41.3 33.7 25.0 

11,764 9,470 6,616 27,850 42.2 34.0 23.8 

12,131 10,797 7,586 30,514 39.8 35.4 24.9 

12,918 12,528 8,287 33,733 38.3 37.1 24.6 

15,002 13,791 9,234 38,027 39.5 36.3 24.3 

18,002 16,226 10,043 44,271 40.7 36.7 2a, 

23,813 20,937 11,514 56,264 42.3 37.2 20.5 

24,033 23,270 13,956 61,259 SZ 38.0 22.8 

26,791 27,180 15,990 69,961 38.3 38.9 Cong 

26,542 31,875 18,942 77,359 34.3 41.2 24.5 

27,450 37,297 20,275 85,022 32.3 43.9 23.8 

31,707 40,605 23,263 95,575 33.2 42.5 24.3 

37,248 46,414 25,012 108,674 34.3 42.7 23.0 

49,924 52,498 27,820 130,242 38.3 40.3 21.4 

IS i A Red WANE 16,226 10,043 44,188 40.6 36.7 22.7 
BAe sh Sec ZANIS 20,937 11,514 54,646 40.6 38.3 All| 
SIG eee ee 22,912 23,270 13,956 60, 138 38.1 38.7 23.2 
BON SEH. ce 26,091 27,180 15,990 69,261 37.7 39.2 23.1 
LO ante 26,066 31,875 18,942 76,883 33.9 41.5 24.6 
UCL Tl IT eed 27,156 37,297 20,275 84,728 32.1 44.0 23.9 
BH i cncvinesgnns 30,989 40,605 23,263 94,857 32.7 42.8 24.5 
LG elles ae 36,398 46,414 25,012 107,824 33.8 43.0 23.2 
UO esaneeete mee angenees 48,949 52,498 27,820 129,267 37.9 40.6 alee 


() Transfers between levels of government subtracted from revenues of governments which pay and added to revenues of governments which receive. 

(2) Revenues excluding federal oil export charge. 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Vol. 1, The Annual Estimates 1926-1974; and National Income and Expenditure 
Accounts. 
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Reference Table 68 

Allocation of Expenditures by Levels of Government 
Before and After Transfer Payments 

1926 — 1981" 


Before transfer After transfer Before transfer After transfer 
payments) payments\(9) payments payments 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) 
Total Total Total Total Total Total Total Fed- Provin- Local Fed- Provin- Local 
Years fed- provin- local fed- provin- local govern- eral cial share eral cial share 
eral cial ex- eral cial ex- ment share share share share 
ex- ex pend- ex- ex- pend- ex- (a)= (b)=  (c)+ (d)+ (e)+ (f)= 
pend- pend- itures pend- pend- __itures pend- (g) (g) (g) (g) (g) (g) 
itures itures itures itures itures 
(d) + (e) 
+ (f) 
(Millions of dollars) (Per cent) 
Pre-tax-rental era: 
1926 vs es eee By 166 323 306 164 340 810 39.6 20.5 399) 13760 20) 2a) 
1927 ; phot 336 181 342 320 177 362 859 So aie Sipe) ives) BO) 12) 
1928 eee 344 207 347 Sai 202 369 898 S83" Zou Steer ley MG) il 9 
1929 . , : ie ees 362 240 3889 345 234 412 991 36.5 24.2 39:3 348 236 46 
1980s. BE fect 389 276 434 364 PATS) 460 1099 35:4" 2501 39/55 833) le 25:0 mrAnaS 
Osi ene 409 286 421 S56 298 465 1116 36.6 25.6 SHAT? — hike) ere ee 7 
1932 ae Meee Shon co ee 387 261 399 325 295 427 1047 37.0 249 S851) 331.0) -28:25) 40:8 
POSS wee sae hoe, ae Ore, 380 240 336 324 286 346 956 SON eoal 39: 333:9) 729/90 36 
WO SAR ion. tt ser ee et 409 300 332 338 355 348 1041 39:3 28.8 Si Oooo 55 SA al eos 
LOS Smee: Pree Centers 453 307 SxeKs) 379 369 345 1093 41.4 28.1 SU Oe O45 CCl ONMCHEO 
LOS Oe dee cots ee oe 459 297 Soil 368 371 348 1087 AO TES 30:55 433:9" S412 
TASES nk cree ere ean oni, eee ene 476 364 333 Sia 448 354 1173 40.6 31.0 28.4 31.6 38.2 30.2 
HOSE Mereot en esac. eet omens ceca 524 394 336 438 457 359 1254 Aone 26.8 349 364 286 
VOS Or eget te ne Pee ne 483 382 340 404 436 365 1205 4009) Siz 2E:2u SoD COL Ors 
SAO Rr re ee oe 2: eee 1024 330 335 954 378 357 1689 60.6 19.5 TOSS 56. See 4A eee 
OAS ie betec cot ca) oat tee 1550 354 Sos 1496 384 357 2237 69:3) 158 149 669 17.2 16.0 
Tax-rental era 
Od De aoe pion ea nee 3680 334 332 3615 369 362 4346 84.7 Tht ss) fekbh 8.5 8.3 
OAS eee ees soe: sc. ee 4323 359 340 4264 385 373 5022 86.1 Vent 6.8 84.9 ah 7.4 
GY pe ey, WEA ay A oe Goce 5233 397 350 5165 414 401 5980 87.5 6.6 5.9 86.4 6.9 6.7 
OAS E centers, ane ees cc, ween 4217 446 366 4141 466 422 5029 83.9 8.9 Wes) 1eeX) 9.3 8.4 
N94 Gooene ree cgi eee RS cre, 2800 526 425 2703 551 497 3751 74.6 14.0 Wales} 742) 14.7 13.2 
NOB gerkee. ete eon eee ees 2009 685 504 1897 703 598 3198 62;8meeee 15:89 5953 22) Onn oan 
1 D4 Beer srt eure rane ene ke oe, 1916 864 598 1802 858 718 3378 S030 25.6 lifat 53:0 5 25:4 aes 
1 OA Osea ures, vial epee eee Soa es 2175 983 666 2028 983 813 3824 yey) FAS 7/ life 4 OS Ome Ou mmerieS 
TASES) 0) ar RNase ae sate Some ares 2322 WONT 741 2119 1059 902 4080 56.9 249 182255 51: 9a 26 Omeeoom 
NS Selene oss ae se ie el in, 3142 1190 895 2935 1211 1081 5227 60.1 22.8 W721" 56:2." 23:25 220m, 
O52 eee Sey NN See 4297 1259 1049 4124 1227 1254 6605 65.1 19.1 15.9 62.4 186 19.0 
Rofo es cyacr 3p Ae re Neer A RM 4412 1303 1097 4246 1239 1327 6812 64.8 19.1 16:1 62.3.5 Ose un One 
OSA SMe red acc, naka nt eae acces OC 4390 1428 1273 4224 1348 1519 7091 61.9 20.1 18.0 596 19.0 21.4 
GSS xe cs ete ee eer ees te 4543 1612 1343 4356 1487 1655 7498 6016) 9 2175 17.9 58.1 19.8 22.1 
NOS Cierny ies Pe ay Se 4813 1909 1502 4615 1754 1855 8224 totshisy  y2t6}2) 18°37 5 56:1) 21.3 ee 2iG 


USIST/. once erceen er emarernset Re errs 5205 2059 1642 4901 1923 2082 8906 58.4 23.1 18:45 9555.0" 211-6 meee 
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Reference Table 68 (continued) 

Allocation of Expenditures by Levels of Government 

Before and After Transfer Payments 

1926 — 1981" 

acer ee ee ee ee ee 


Before transfer After transfer Before transfer After transfer 
payments(2) payments(3) payments payments 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) 
Total Total Total Total Total Total Total Fed- Provin- Local Fed- Provin- Local 
Years fed- provin- local fed- provin- local govern- eral cial share eral cial share 
eral cial ex- eral cial ex- ment share share share share 
ex. ex- pend- ex- ex- pend- eX- (a)+ (b)+ (c)+ (d)+ (e)+ (f+ 
pend- pend- itures pend- pend-  itures — pend- (g) (g) (g) (g) (g) (g) 
itures itures itures itures itures 
(d) + (e) 
+ (f) 
————— SS eee ee ee ee eee eee a) 
(Millions of dollars) (Per cent) 
Post-tax-rental era: 
WO. saechedteteeeaepeane ee eee ae 7406 3452 LUT 6352 3414 3369 13135 56.4 26:3 17.3 48.4 26.0 25.6 
TOG Sime eee ears. Ree 7609 3738 2484 6440 3724 3667 13831 55105 2720 18.0 466 269 26.5 
OD AMeR cnet coe estrone 8010 4270 2537 6758 4198 3861 14817 54.1 28.8 leu SRA. 28S 26 
IISICES sa sncmaieren nem erry een oa 8551 4949 3013 7120 4888 4505 16513 51.8 30.0 1652) 435 29: Omereizies 
OCG mernnen rm Scie cco oad 9753 5956 3283 8089 5789 5114 18992 Slam Oued: 17.3 42:56 30:55 26.9 
SIGH) seco eg See See eee, ele 10990 7116 3635 8998 7042 ~=5701 21741 AO) YATE Gs) Seale 32) 4m eG:2 
UNSIGIS). ac aacemoseeopoetceeren cease ere 12229 8022 4094 9857 8080 6408 24345 50.2 33.0 Woyesh OMS) e213} 8) 
ISIS) cccceg Ree eee eee oe 13469 8974 4609 10743 Sis 7 \ers! 27052 49.8 33.2 WACO). sishye —reketisy pels [53 
1 ISO) ccrecccest nee eae eo neeee ame 15262 10777 4908 11865 11026 8056 30947 49.3 34.8 15:9) S833 35:6 2610 
VGA ccsteeseeunete aeneecere et eee eee 17386 12214 5263 13063 12998 8802 34863 49.9 35.0 Uo yey Syl) — hye 
US) oscgsksacee ne pep ETOP EN Pah Ate 20126 13944 5385 15568 14482 9405 39455 SilLOMersors 3/6 3925 se GOn/muC OS 
TIVES cee eae ae 22422 15982 6067 17615 16328 10528 44471 to] 0 EGLO) 13:6 SS9'6) 186i7- 23h 
TRSY/A eee eae 28869 19387 7066 22704 20285 12333 55322 ya Ets\{0) 12:8 4110" 8637 | 2253 
(ISIS). 2a sasecaneeneeeee ieee a renee eee 35508 24009 7871 27838 25026 14524 67388 S25 OoLO gli eds Si/aileemeedeo 
UQVIASS 26 bosseanetesesnc eee aaa ee 38704 PAL SANT) 9443 30182 28723 16759 75664 Silva Or Rs SPR) Bish) ANG 
QA ccs cet ee eee a eer 43812 31789 9636 33845 32609 18783 85237 ikeh Sia) IES S957, 38: 35e2e210 
TISTIAS cos cee esa RP ca 48979 34733 11052 38 104 36248 20412 94764 Sieve tE7/ Nam 4Or2* F368. 3 ammo tO 
IGIAS) cack eereee ee aaeeen ey neers epee am 52674 39324 11229 40920 39833 22474 103227 SitOe cea 1059'"589:6" 38:6 24:8 
TOGO Mer eee Ae ones 60773 43695 13240 47945 44849 24914 117708 S16) Siva Walees ZONA ete) 2! 
TES eo pee Re a ee 71488 48695 15122 57428 49805 28072 135305 52.8 36.0 11.2 42:4 36.8 20.7 
HOTA Nese oc eet ee Men 27983 19387 7066 21818 20285 12333 54436 51.4 35.6 130]. 40a) S7,3eeee2er, 
ISSO oo are OE ee ae ee 33817 24009 7871 26147 25026 14524 65697 5itSe S65 1210) 239/8= SSSallemeZe a 
TOMO eee eres yee 37650 PIBSYINTE 9443 29128 28723 16759 74610 50.5 36.9 W257 GIO) esky LIS) 
{ISI TAC A) eee Reine eae 42890 31789 9636 32923 32609 18783 84315 BOC THATS i: 4- 93910 38s, 92223 
OTA CY carpe eee aeee een e a 48276 34733 11052 37401 36248 20412 94061 Bille? <olen’) ils x1SHsu esky ALT 
BOTA eer eI cee 51244 39324 11229 39490 39833 22474 101797 50.3 38.6 (1:0 cS Cec Om mmc ee 
SG OMe see Ue caste ene 56848 43695 13240 44020 44849 24914 113783 50.0 38.4 des .6tsh7pe sete! aw) 
OOH erent NA Aa i ee 67225 48695 15122 53165 49805 28072 131042 Silo Glee lnl25) 3 40'6e 38.0082 14 


Includes conditional, unconditional and other types of transfer payments. 

2) Transfers between levels of government are attributed to the government who makes them. 

(3) Transfers between levels of government are subtracted from expenditures of paying government and added to expenditures of recipient government. 

(4) Expenditures excluding federal oil import subsidy, and Petroleum Compensation Revolving Fund. 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Vol. 1, The Annual Estimates 1926-1974, and National Income and Expenditure 
Accounts. 
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Reference Table 69 
Summary of Balance of Payments 


1947 — 1981 
Net capital 
movements 
inflows and 
Balance outflows (— ) Special Net 
Merchan- on Balance Drawing Official 
Merchan- Merchan- dise goods on Long- Short- Rights monetary 
dise dise trade Service Service and Net current term term alloca- move- 
Years exports imports balance receipts payments services transfers account forms forms) tions ments(@) 
D 50501 50526 50502 50544 50557 50558 50687 50555 50710 50688 50710 50712 
(Millions of dollars) 
WOAT cea Cee 2,030 188 939 V.O%S7/ 70 —21 49 —721 4 — — 668 
1948)... 3,030 2,598 432 WOUS 1,022 425 26 451 43 —2 = 492 
1949 ........ 2,989 2,696 293 1,015 he (SME oat 26 WG —29 —20 == 128 
ISSOR ae. 3,139 3,132 if 1,019 1,360 — 334 15 —319 610 431 = 722 
WDA eee 3,950 4,101 —151 1,102 1,479 — 528 16 —512 666 —98 = 56 
WO ch ree 4,339 3,854 485 Wy tt 1,516 186 1 187 455 —605 = 37 
I95oee 4,152 4,212 —60 1,216 1,594 — 438 —10 — 448 649 — 239 == — 38 
W545. 3,934 3,916 18 1,191 1,627 —418 —6 — 424 599 —51 == 124 
IS 55ee es 4,332 4,543 —211 1,405 1,847 —653 — 34 — 687 414 229 = —44 
WES eve 4,837 5,565 —728 1,500 2,099 —1,327 —45 —1,372 1,490 —70 = 48 
IMS woe 4,894 5,488 —594 1,472 2,278 —1,400 —51 —1,451 1,320 26 = — 105 
WO5Ste 4,890 5,066 —176 1,420 2,256 —1,012 —125 —1,137 il, exe 93 —— 109 
1959oee 5,151 Doe —421 1,503 2,456 —1,374 —113 —1,487 A hiZ9 297 = —11 
UTC) cecaer 5,392 5,540 — 148 1,590 2,549 —1,107 —126 —1,233 929 265 = —39 
eh ae ee, 5,889 5,716 173 As i/cshe) 2,764 — 856 —72 — 928 930 290 = 292 
196272 6,387 6,203 184 1,847 2,842 —811 —19 — 830 688 296 = 154 
1963h 7,082 6,579 503 1,986 2,982 — 493 —28 — 521 637 29 — 145 
1964. 8,238 Wolsxsir/ 701 2,265 3,376 —410 —14 — 424 750 38 = 364 
WOGSasces 8,745 8,627 118 2,437 Si 14159 29 —1,130 833 455 — 158 
19662 10,326 10,102 224 2,/19 4157 —1,214 52 —1,162 1,228 — 425 = — 359 
UGE oper: 1 Tl ekste} 1@, (02 566 38,325 4,462 —571 2: — 499 14S — 896 == 20 
LOGS: 13.720 12,249 1,471 3,070 4,822 — 281 184 —97 1,669 —1,223 = 349 
1969s 15,035 14,071 964 3,695 5,719 —1,060 143 —917 2,337 —1,355 == 65 
LOO eee 16,921 13,869 3,052 4,246 6,345 953 ios 1,106 1,007 — 583 133 1,663 
VOW a ee ULSI 15534 2,563 4,304 6,702 165 266 431 664 —318 119 896 
OEE ne 20,129 18,272 1,857 4,451 6,978 —670 284 — 386 1,588 — 983 117 336 
USMS a tea 25,461 22,726 ETEK) By 2a 8,228 — 236 344 108 628 —1,203 =e —467 
WS) ok 32,591 30,902 1,689 6,401 Opal Ole 20107; 557 —1,460 1,041 443 = 24 
SY ASY eso Solon 33,962 —451 6,941 i62/aa— >) lor 380 —4,757 3,935 417 = — 405 
USTAS) aie 37,995 36,607 1,388 1; COC = la. cOOuN—4 S72 530 —3,842 8,007 —3,643 = 522 
WOW ea 44,253 41,523 27130 8,295 15,7389 —4,714 413 —4,301 4217 —1,337 — —1,421 
WOWASY epee 53,054 49,047 4,007 9,931 18,923 —4,985 5045935 3,081 —1,445 — —3,299 
OO eee 65,275 61,125 4,150 Wigle iets by lerey! 690 —4,894 2,099 4,484 219 1,908 
1OSO mes 76,170 68,360 7,810 14,088 25,083 —3,185 1,281 — 1,904 1,305 — 898 217 —1,280 
USESIT sess 84,140 77,504 6,636 asi) =O) — fh 11778) 1,602 6,576 1,340 6,452 210 1,426 


() Includes net errors and omissions. 
(2) Net official monetary movements include transactions in official international reserves and official monetary liabilities. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, cat. 67-001. 
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Reference Table 70 
Bilateral Payments Balance with the United States 
1947 — 1981 


_Net capital movements 
inflows and outflows (—) 


Merchandise Balance on Balance on 
trade goods and current Long-term Short-term 
Years balance services account forms forms Net balance 
D S554 51558 51555 51687 51688 51690 


(Millions of dollars) 


Note: Since errors and omissions are excluded, the regional breakdown of Canada’s balance of international payments will not equal the total for transactions 


with all countries. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Pa yments. 
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Reference Table 71 
Bilateral Payments Balance with the Rest of the World 


1947 — 1981 
Net capital movements 
inflows and outflows( — ) Special 
Merchandise Balance on Balance on = a ae a 7. an Drawing 
trade goods and current Long-term Short-term Rights 
Years balance services account forms forms allocations Net balance 
(Millions of dollars) 
1947 1,078 by eetZ/ 1,183 —563 ) = 629 
NOGA Grete: aes 113 844 — 83 13 — 774 
POA OB sess tee 671 702 778 — 145 32 — 665 
1950 Sif 5 66 —15 110 — 161 
1951 369 356 433 106 —94 = 445 
1952 958 STE WO 68 —112 — 973 
1953 530 431 459 209 2 == 670 
1954 458 344 376 204 —35 == 545 
1955 474 328 342 205 72 — 619 
NOS Otters yr cot eaves 439 256 278 456 13 = 708 
NO Deere ene, 353 O77, 128 Che) / 47 = 532 
1958 356 oi 30 203 —2 = 231 
LOS OMe nee 115 —225 — 266 252 — 88 — — 102 
(GOOMeee re eyes) 159 126 183 37 = 346 
NO Geer te torr 788 401 413 —23 —72 = 318 
I SG2Ree re te 622 208 262 8 —95 a 175 
LOG Suee es eneree 991 Sal 627 — 206 46 = 467 
NOGA eter cee 1,509 Theis) eae — 193 —655 — 363 
TRSIGISY sesheceme nner ere: Ipod 724 807 —241 1,092 = 1,658 
TOO GH peru ere We 787 868 — 165 48 = 7hs31} 
ISIS E Bers WetrRR nen ac 1,135 730 843 98 — 130 — 811 
S68 seer 1,082 463 650 518 200 == 1,368 
\96O 3a: 492 — 183 —72 668 — 897 = —301 
ARS IVA Ol. sedpee reread 1,931 1,180 W270 18 — 243 133 1,046 
TSI ectra tone ecbeations 1,118 380 Sill —213 — 837 119 — 533 
LO ete tenet 344 — 398 — 249 529 673 il al/ 953 
URS Ae ieee, ance 1,493 694 942 — 506 92 = 488 
TOA a gett 688 —378 70 —612 —318 _— — 860 
TASH) sth ecceeetcececak: 674 —234 53 643 — 484 — 212 
TIS HAS) maneyrene een ct 869 —207 248 3,371 84 = 3,703 
OIC HG ec ea tetra eae: 1,234 — 553 — 186 1,990 215 — 2,019 
NOLS ee eet ants 1,427 —436 — 461 396 — 934 = — 999 
197 Ser eee 3,823 2,295 2,883 1,384 3,790 219 8,057 
NOSO Ree re 7,083 5,829 S| 358 3,474 217 10,803 
HOST Mertens ener 3,854 655 2ie2 2,554 3,091 210 7,767 


Note: Since errors and omissions are excluded, the regional breakdown of Canada’s balance of international payments will not equal the total for transactions 
with all countries. 
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Reference Table 72 
International Payments: Current Account 


1947 — 1981 
Current receipts 
Gold 
production 
Merchandise available Interest Freight Other Total 
exports for and and service Transfer current 
Years (adjusted) export Travel dividends shipping receipts receipts receipts 
D 50501 50505 50506 50508 50512 50516 50525 
(Millions of dollars) 

2,123 99 251 64 322 203 2a 3,783 
3,030 119 279 70 336 Za 143 4,188 
2,989 139 285 83 303 205 132 4,136 
3,139 163 PAT US) 94 284 203 126 4,284 
3,950 150 274 115 351 212 ow 5,203 
4,339 150 CS 152 383 269 160 5,728 
4,152 144 302 164 318 300 167 5,547 
3,934 155 305 147 313 283 169 5,306 
4,332 1kts) 328 161 398 37/5 Zee 5,926 
4,837 147 337 142 457 430 194 6,544 
4,894 144 363 153 445 380 233 6,612 
4,890 OY 349 167 401 365 iva 6,500 
Sealant 148 391 180 420 384 213 6,887 
5,392 162 420 WA, 442 393 235 G20 
5,889 162 482 213 486 390 282 7,904 
6,387 1s 562 202 509 419 314 8,548 
7,082 154 609 230 563 430 348 9,416 
8,238 145 662 332 644 482 384 10,887 
8,745 138 747 322 668 562 466 11,648 
10,326 Zu 840 318 758 676 S00 13,600 
eters) li 1,318 295 830 770 640 15,303 
13,720 33 953 353 891 840 674 17,464 
115,085 — 1,047 451 935 1,262 695 19,425 
16,921 aS 1,206 528 1,126 1,386 765 Za ooe 
WASTE == 1,246 558 1,184 1,316 870 23,051 
20,129 == 1,230 665 1,241 1,315 903 25,483 
25,461 == 1,446 790 1,494 ROT, 1,058 31,776 
32,0911 == 1,694 882 1,812 2,013 1,360 40,352 
33,911 == 1,815 926 1,714 2,486 1,388 41,840 
31,995 Bes 1,930 825 2,082 2,769 1,509 47,110 
44,253 == 2A OVS) 874 2,301 3,025 ipsvers' 54,103 
53,054 == 2,378 1,208 2,714 3,63) 1,592 64,577 
65,275 == 2,887 WATAl 3,469 4,185 2,001 79,088 
76,170 a 3,349 1,660 3,894 5,185 2,663 92,921 
84,140 = 3,731 1,607 4,193 5,328 3,058 102,057 
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Reference Table 72 (continued) 
International Payments: Current Account 


1947 — 1981 
Current payments 
Merchandise Interest Freight Other Other Total 

imports and and service Official transfer current 
Years (adjusted) Travel dividends shipping payments contributions payments payments 
D 50526 50531 50533 50537 50545 50542 50550 

(Millions of dollars) 

LOA eee heer Pots \St5) 167 Bol 278 ATES 38 104 3,734 
GAS See socket iar: 2,598 134 325 279 284 23 94 3,137 
| OAC Rees we os 2,696 193 390 250 Sel 6 100 3,959 
IO DO Meet Sacco Suloe 226 475 301 358 S 106 4,603 
eis} 3 eee eee 4,101 280 452 354 405 9 114 Syl s) 
WO 2a ce ese Rei 3,854 341 413 Se 398 16 144 5,541 
195 See breneacenne ‘3 4,212 365 406 374 461 25 lee 5,995 
VOSAR ete eee, 3,916 389 424 356 470 11 164 5,730 
RS kako Wie eee ee ee 4,543 449 473 415 510 24 199 6,613 
1Q5ORereC eee 5,565 498 524 502 SV AS 30 222 7,916 
1 OB gem ste 5,488 525 594 515 645 40 256 8,063 
1 5 Bee coe 5,066 542 614 460 639 53 263 7,637 
1 GSO Reeretee ee OO 598 671 525 662 2 274 8,374 
(SGU MER tcst-s 5,540 627 656 533 138 61 298 8,448 
NO Gio ee Boers. Sf ile) 642 764 568 790 56 296 8,832 
NOG Oar. 3 nc erenis 6,203 605 783 595 859 36 297 9,378 
VIG Bier Bans kes: 6,579 585 860 648 889 65 311 9,937 
OG Aine aoe ae USS 712 1,010 679 975 69 329 ited Satail 
SGSeeeee ee 8,627 796 1,086 761 1,071 93 344 12,778 
N96 Greet ee. 10,102 900 1,140 823 1,294 166 337 14,726 
OO ae eee ter te NOR Mic: 895 wed 861 1,495 182 386 15,802 
19GB Renee 12,249 982 1,259 931 1,650 ies SIV 17,561 
1S OO pees: oes. 14,071 1,261 1,366 996 2,096 144 408 20,342 
NOM O Wier ceete) oe. 13,869 1,422 1,550 1,106 2,267 201 411 20,826 
AGialeeree ees 15,314 1,448 1,699 1,196 2,359 201 403 22,620 
NOLO Rae we 18,272 1,464 Ue filis! oS 2,486 227 392 25,869 
IOVS i eee pene 22,726 1,742 2,050 1,560 2,876 253 461 31,668 
TOMA Reece setae 30,902 1,978 2,435 2,036 3,658 332 471 41,812 
VOUS yee cn neces 33,962 2,542 2,879 2,147 4,059 53 495 46,597 
ISAS eee arenes eee 36,607 So l21 BIOce 2,232 4,690 455 524 50,952 
aS ATE: hte ihe anarear 41,523 3,666 4,532 PX SoM 5,144 543 599 58,404 

49,047 4,084 5,904 2,583 6,352 910 632 69,512 

61,125 S00 6,512 3,160 7,919 645 666 83,982 

68,360 4,577 7,204 3,526 9,776 680 702 94,825 

77,504 4,888 8,589 3,950 12,245 718 738 108,633 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
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Reference Table 73 
Merchandise Trade Detail: Exports 


1963 — 1981 
Crude 
Animals and Ores petroleum Other 
other edible and and crude 
Years Wheat products concentrates natural gas materials Lumber Woodpulp Newsprint 
D 3609 3629 3631 3632 
(Millions of dollars) 
iE rr 787 675 703 310 414 452 405 760 
hx 1,024 817 803 360 453 477 461 835 
Qe eee 840 869 863 384 SIs 490 493 870 
IGQa Ae 1,061 906 934 430 583 474 520 968 
ISGi, Le ere 742 902 1,016 522 Sif | 505 543 955 
OGSr es ccc. 684 929 1,262 600 605 656 628 990 
OO Ome ec oes 473 992 1,138 702 623 697 754 Ne AAS) 
USO)... aa 687 1,181 ipoee 855 707 664 785 aaa 
SYA 2 oie 833 1,279 1,415 1,038 811 830 798 1,085 
IQ 927 1,428 1,397 OWS 848 Wl! 830 ip nieye' 
ISAS ote ne 1,221 poo 2,000 1,833 1,192 1,599 1,082 1,288 
ISL Coes eae 2,065 1,806 2,376 3,914 1,504 1,290 1,889 1,726 
LAS 5 ee 2,023 2,124 2,241 4,144 1,581 973 1,835 1,746 
ISAS: ee PAC 2008 Zoe 3,903 1,872 1,649 2,186 2,003 
RI AZ iene eee 1,881 Ble 2,730 3,779 2,341 2087 2,158 2,382 
GAS) Ne eer 1,913 3,389 2,404 3,763 2,664 3,229 2,181 2,886 
SAS Ace 2 Seer 2,180 4,134 3,895 5,294 3,350 3,901 3,083 3,222 
LOCUM os 3,796 4,419 4,209 6,883 3,664 3,352 3,871 3,682 
HOGH ME ete csiccs.. 3,723 o/12 4,082 6,875 4,251 2,990 3,820 4,326 
Motor Other Consumer 
Other vehicles machinery goods 
Fabricated fabricated and and and 
metals materials parts equipment miscellaneous Re-exports Total 
3653 3471 


(Millions of dollars) 


a io re 918 572 88 589 
Reece S oa tantss 1,049 680 a 811 
SS 1,138 738 356 811 
oe 22, 823 1,012 956 
re 1,368 858 1,739 1,167 
oa ne 1,605 975 2,672 1,340 
(DOS) 2 ee 1,499 1,087 3,514 1,595 
BO ee esses, cas 1,996 1,311 3,499 1,666 
OE eke eee 1,678 1,406 4,171 1,660 
i ee USNs 1,700 4,718 2,014 
LESS 2,084 PAL 5,415 2,455 
BF yore vecscrssndernrern 2,760 3,030 5,717 2,868 
Ge 2,475 2,855 6,432 3,399 
ee ahtecesasiotiees 3,015 3,375 8,225 3,670 
Ne a 3,543 4,458 10,424 3,975 
KS ee 4,684 6,175 12,540 5,230 
UE aes 5,251 8,919 11,900 295 
ee 8,109 10,321 10,818 8,488 


Source: Statistics Canada, Summary of External Trade, cat. 65-001. 
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127 182 6,980 
147 209 8,303 
157 242 8,767 
195 255 10,043 
234 298 11,420 
303 373 13,624 
244 428 14,871 
418 419 16,820 
393 422 17,818 
446 479 20, 150 
562 583 25,421 
732 767 32,442 
720 780 33,328 
946 825 38,475 
901 870 44,554 
1,201 924 53, 183 
1,895 1,324 65,641 
2,648 1,705 75,964 
2,985 2,470 83,698 


Reference Table 74 
Merchandise Trade Detail: Imports 


1963 — 1981 
Motor Other Other 
Animals Other vehicles machinery end products 
and edible Crude crude Fabricated and and an 
Years products petroleum materials materials parts equipment miscellaneous Total 
D 3745 3746 3774 3535 
(Millions of dollars) 

HOGS ees scree ese 780 335 563 Roa 669 1,882 759 6,558 
WOO Crees iescrn cence 795 32] 640 teas 818 2,190 911 7,488 
GS a eenes aa ecaete 770 Sili2 694 2,114 iZe 2,073 1,045 8,633 
NO OOM nse 805 299 724 2,233 1,581 3,048 1,382 10/072 
NOG eee 884 356 707 Py) 2,168 3,341 1,106 10,873 
io eis ic. heen tee 918 3/3 754 2,435 3,001 3,477 1,401 12,358 
VQ GOR errs 1,063 393 692 2,905 3,546 4,031 1,500 14,130 
{KOVAG) aetote Cen aenart 1,116 415 WS 2,886 9,202 S09 1,536 13,952 
URIS ec ageceee Sereno i, ey 544 781 3,140 4,110 4,328 1,650 15,617 
TS cs eta etree ane: 1,401 681 859 S019 4,934 5,184 2,032 18,669 
(MOS) epee Reermeeeeres 1,981 943 1,075 4,282 6,081 6,477 2,487 28,325 
Oia tes esters 2,516 2,646 1,426 6,482 7,124 8,414 3) dis Silei2e 
ULSIAS, . eee pee ole ones. 2,682 3,302 1,784 5,944 8,236 95296 3,472 34,716 
TSHAGE.. saseraeeereeoncenes 2,871 3,280 1,811 6,211 9,440 9,641 4,240 37,494 
WATE ccoconssmonnrnerne 3,307 S29 2,105 6,993 11,576 10,606 4,561 42,363 
NOG eae 3,782 3,457 2,425 8,748 13,386 eh US 5,195 50, 108 
IKCAS) Me saeeecemeiencer 4,236 4,497 3,473 12,024 15,161 17,156 6,324 62,871 
(SSOP oe 4,803 6,919 4,416 12,701 13,479 VO 725 7,085 69,128 
NOS Pier n coer. 5,184 7,840 4,305 14,554 15,961 22,810 8,223 78,876 


Source: Statistics Canada, Summary of External Trade. 
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Reference Table 75 
International Payments: Capital Movements 
1950 — 1981 


Canadian securities 
Ee fool 


Loans and capital 


Trade in Trade in subscriptions by 
; outstand- outstand- Government of 

Direct ing ing Canada Export Other 

invest- Direct bonds common credits long-term 

ment invest- and and Foreign at risk capital 

in ment New Retire- deben- preference securities Repay- of transac- 
Years Canada abroad issues ments tures stocks (Net) Advances ments govt tions 
D 50560 50564 65000 50576 50629 50632 50650 
(Millions of dollars) 

ISO Ree! 225 35 210 — 284 — 329 76 — 50 74 — —5 
OOM Re te, 320 — 30 411 — 184 — 38 15 — 68 — 28 
NOS Zee. 360 —85 323 — 89 — 168 ks: —11 — 56 — —4 
HOS Sires. 450 —70 335 — 146 —52 21 —1 — 87 — At 
WOO A less, 425 —90 333 —205 —66 129 —24 — 12 — 25 
WHOS OE Nc. 445 —85 166 — 185 — 165 137 —5 — 69 — 37 
NOS Gs. 650 — 105 667 — 141 11 187 —3 —4 69 — 159 
SEW Aeeuneee 545 — 80 800 — 134 —45 142 1 —1 50 — 42 
NOS Gers 430 — 40 688 — 158 — 88 1 — 34 64 — 114 
OS ie scx. 570 —85 709 — 258 92 110 — 34 —1 34 — 38 
IGOR s..:... 670 — 50 448 — 266 3 ‘S)1 —19 —11 32 — 60 
OGM... 560 — 80 548 — 301 61 39 —35 —8 38 — 103 
WIGZ eee! 505 — 105 729 —319 64 —115 —65 —22 129 —6 — 64 
ICIS) eee, 280 — 135 984 — 404 39 —170 22 — 18 25 —72 15 
19G4m ee. 270 —95 1,100 — 382 Hil — 98 —52 —10 10 — 164 46 
HOGS eee, §35 — 125 1,240 — 390 55 —274 —85 — 14 10 — 187 54 
966i ee*.... 790 —5 1,465 —499 — 104 — 136 —401 —35 24 —41 144 
WOG TEE eos, 691 — 125 1,307 — 357 —57 12 — 432 — 38 34 107 229 
HOGS. 590 — 225 1,917 —431 —70 114 — 467 —78 S) 29 197 
TITS) anaes 720 — 370 2,089 — 440 2 53 102 — 89 22 —12 228 
OOS 905 —315 1,230 — 552 — 40 — 145 70 — 145 36 — 129 61 
Oa 925 — 230 1,191 — 845 — 96 — 142 196 — 190 36 — 230 25 
WOW 2 sec 620 — 400 1,722 —603 292 —59 244 — 249 Sif — 246 230 
OWGie 830 —770 1,323 — 738 29 —24 69 — 269 43 — 189 323 
NOVA re 845 —810 2,423 — 626 41 —112 46 — 350 39 —573 118 
NOVOn o.. 25 —915 5,038 —851 302 5 —17 —377 38 — 355 342 
UCAS. wseneee — 300 — 590 9,027 — 936 3538) —79 79 — 436 18 —210 875 
OVE oc 475 — 740 5,889 — 930 243 —91 221 — 539 36 — 523 176 
HOVBe 85 — 2,150 6,529 — 1,314 35 — 396 25 — 509 262 —881 1,395 
Ii 675 — 2,350 0245 —2,175 476 360 — 582 — 552 33 — 877 1,846 
OGO ser 585 — 2,780 5,443 — 2,080 1,071 987 —114 —517 36 —1,186 — 140 
HOSEN — 5,300 — 4,900 13,559 — 2,782 2 Cimento lioat —95 — 628 41 —895 Popes. 
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Reference Table 75 (continued) 
International Payments: Capital Movements 


1950 — 1981 
rn  n 
Change in certain Canadian assets of non-residents Net capital Net official 
movements monetary assets 
Residential excluding as 
Govern- Other holdings Net monetary Special 
ment of finance of All errors itemsshown Drawing Official Official 
Canadian Canada Short- company foreign other and in the Rights inter- inter- 
dollar demand Treasury term obli- curren- trans- omis- ona alloca- national national 
Years deposits _ liabilities bills paper!) — gations cies actions sions —_ columns®) tions reserves _ liabilities 
D 50652 56654 50656 50676 50686 50693 50710 50713 50714 
(Millions of dollars) 
Ue eho oe 239 —4 —3 = = 11 Ss) 101 1,041 — 722 — 
iS erceere — 190 —8 2 = == —14 50 62 568 sae 56 = 
VOS2e ee. —66 —5 1 = 35 — 165 — 16 — 389 — 150 = 37 — 
1OSamee. —22 —11 —2 == —2 — 80 44 — 166 410 = — 38 — 
(95435. 27 —15 8 = 10 —75 14 —70 548 = 124 — 
WSS is chorneater 60 —9 29 = 23 91 5 30 643 a —44 — 
ODOM es — 30 = 3 = 64 —216 85 24 1,420 — 48 _ 
(SSivmee ss —15 = —18 == 4 —274 87 242 1,346 — —105 —_ 
1958s 39 45 eal => 24 — 58 — 89 111 1,246 — 109 — 
NOS O Renee 10 —8 14 = 68 —119 15 317 1,476 — —11 — 
1OGURe es " —12 56 — 59 — 60 42 101 1,194 a= —39 —— 
WSIS) ectcsce iene 33 —2 —58 = 99 142 —77 157 1,220 = 296 —4 
OO Zeer ae —10 —4 4 == 119 92 240 — 145 984 = 307 — 153 
S683... 43 1 —27 70 35 —259 134 32 666 a 56 89 
19645 rec: 28 = — 16 185 52 — 329 5 118 788 = 297 67 
96S. ee 31 a 12 — 152 209 415 WATE — 239 1,289 == 158 a= 
UTES): npeeconsce 11 5 —15 3 154 —520 119 — 182 803 — -s360 1 
WSIS cane: ane 24 —4 4 —51 39 — 362 —41 —501 SiS = WZ 3 
WRT) a onancncn: 72 eal 48 — 132 24 — 449 —23 — 784 446 = 350 —1 
196 Seer 52 —34 20 218 116 — 1,434 —74 —219 982 oo 65 =e 
USA checeace: 26 —7 —79 310 — 109 — 154 — 183 — 387 424 133 1,662 1 
FO: (Al eee 95 50 —3 al —25 854 —18 — 1,348 346 119 896 = 
G2 ere 139 PAI 22 — 181 — 30 448 47 —1,455 605 UAE 336 = 
WAS i aancseeoeee 143 Wt —24 140 12 —519 — 382 —650 —575 — -—467 = 
OA ee eee 597 45 a 80 158 236 117 — 867 1,484 = 24 == 
NOW eee 561 —4 Si 350 — 89 272 493 —1,203 4,352 — -—405 _— 
1OCG eee 156 u 440 533 47 —1,289 Wise = SEAlZ 4,364 = B22. = 
NON Sas 230 172 242 220 —55 729 —870 —2,005 2,880 — -1,421 = 
LOLOme eee 37 S15) —53 86 — 40 2,104 —952 —2,682 1,636 — -185 —3,114 
WEI) sceoceuere 524 ZANT — 178 675 0 4,114 1,400 —2,268 6,583 BS) — 858 2,766 
OSU see — 56 171 542 523 70 889 —1,026 —2,011 . 407 21if — 542 —738 
TOSH ere 1,401 164 —61 ia Te Aa NA fom —59 — 8,438 7,792 210 382 1,044 


() Included in “‘all other transactions’ for 1950 and 1951; included in ‘‘other finance company obligations” from 1952 to 1962. 
(2) Includes net errors and omissions. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
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Reference Table 76 
Net Proceeds from New Issues of Canadian Securities to Non-Residents 
1947 — 1981 


Government of Canada bonds Provincial government bonds 
(including guaranteed) (including guaranteed) Municipal government bonds Total government bonds 
New Retire- Net New Retire- Net New Retire- Net New Retire- Net 
Years issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds 
D 65006 65011 65007 65012 65008 65013 


(Millions of dollars) 


Se eee n.a 39 n.a n.a. n.a. n.a n.a n.a n.a n.a 39 n.a. 
HOA Gc cexsceee 150 36 144 n.a. n.a. n.a n.a n.a n.a 150 36 114 
iho: or 99 96 3 n.a. n.a. n.a 6 n.a n.a 105 96 9 
MOBO ioc cccvevcxs 62 159 —97 96 n.a. n.a. 20 n.a n.a 178 159 19 
iS) eee of 94 ={3i7/ 262 43 219 72 12 60 341 149 192 
it 1 18 =i 107 38 69 55 igs 38 163 73 90 
HOD oct fact cc 6 84 =o 143 28 ls 76 15 61 225 122i 98 
icky 8 69 =(8) 126 63 63 46 28 18 180 160 20 
Coe ) 100 EO 3 19 = 44 18 26 Bye iksi7/ = ths) 
OSG css: 9 83 =f! 224 iS 209 112 18 94 345 116 229 
OD ear. cut. 16 29 = 1s 136 25 Wa 123 24 99 rps) 78 197 
NODS re 76 25 51 168 45 123 148 30 118 392 100 292 
ie eee 56 101 Ay 334 41 293 157 33 124 547 175 Bre 
TOGO ss 30 58 = 2 103 Bi 46 els 38 97 268 los 115 
MOOG Eee Sf 48 plu 66 24 42 47 38 9 150 110 40 
M9628 ee. 156 86 70 148 22 126 74 41 33 378 149 229 
NOOSincec csc eS 76 97 343 70 213 62 Thi ei) 578 223 655 
4196400000000. 43 88 —45 439 66 Si} 182 58 129 664 207 457 
NOB Dx sevace ane: 28 85 —5/ 297 31 266 84 53 31 409 169 240 
1966........---: 32 203 Sa 448 64 384 AAC 96 81 657 364 293 
NOC Fea ps 03. 20 95 =f 762 61 701 PAS Bye 121 955 208 HA 
TOBGr oo: 288 57 231 852 76 776 124 60 64 1,264 193 iO 
ASE Oe cs. 40 83 =A3 1,063 91 972 eave 88 89 1,280 262 1,018 
AQVTOS cesses 26 key Saleh, 528 WZ 416 65 92 =2i/ 619 361 258 
Ata 28 31 = 25 Shi 7/ 408 26 99 Ife: 779 447 B82 
NOW 2 Be. sees 30 44 = fe! 1,140 220 920 169 98 fal 1,339 362 977 
CAC 18 110 —92 857 234 623 109 alialZ = {s' 989 461 525 
OWA Bs ns 14 55 =i aS. 211 11,510 234 96 138 1,961 362 1,599 
OUD Biezcc.ss0: 46 92 AG) 3,334 342 2,992 541 82 459 3,921 516 3,405 
USAC, Sees 368 147 221 4,939 308 4,631 779 121 658 6,086 576 5,510 
Sa eee 719 146 nif 3,083 312 PTE, 368 99 269 4,170 soy / 3,613 
OWS hes 85% 2,897 210 2,687 2,160 586 1,574 120 193 = 76 SUIT 989 4,188 
iy US RGTE 204 OOS 2,023 942 1,081 Were 439 262 RcKeyé 1,585 Picheye 
HOBOS hc 1 CVE 2A 961 1,443 822 621 252 352 — 100 2,927 1,445 1,482 
OOM te ch. 1,842 448 1,394 6,318 992 5,326 423 186 Pol 8,583 1,626 6,957 
EE a ae ee ee eee ee ee 
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Reference Table 76 (continued) 
Net Proceeds from New Issues of Canadian Securities to Non-Residents 


1947 — 1981 


Bonds and debentures 
of corporations 


Total bonds 
and debentures 


Common and 


preference stocks 


Total securities 


New Retire- Net New Retire- Net New Retire- Net New Retire- Net 
Years issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds 
D 65009 65014 65005 65010 50586 50587 
(Millions of dollars) 

1947 n.a. n.a. n.a. 95 na. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 95 364 — 269 
OAS tee ee n.a. n.a. n.a. 150 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 150 114 36 
1949. na. na. n.a. 105 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 205 147 58 
SEO) x. 28 n.a. n.a. 206 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 206 284 —78 
Sia. 28 n.a. n.a. 369 n.a. n.a. 42 7 35 411 184 227 
TOD 2a 16 15 121 299 88 Cala 24 1 ZS: 323 89 234 
NISC eee 64 13 51 289 140 149 46 6 40 SiS 15) 146 189 
1954... TISKG' Co 98 one 195 118 20 10 10 SISks' 205 128 
IIS Sy epee 51 41 10 103 178 —75 63 if 56 166 185 —19 
1956n 252 20 232 597 136 461 70 iS 65 667 141 526 
1957 464 31 433 739 109 630 61 25 36 800 134 666 
1958. 253 42 Zit 645 142 503 43 16 27 688 158 530 
1959. 114 66 48 661 241 420 48 17 31 709 258 451 
1G Olen 154 104 50 422 PASTE 165 26 9 U% 448 266 182 
1961. 354 136 218 504 246 258 44 3}6) —11 548 301 247 
O62 eee Soil 140 191 709 289 420 20 30 —10 729 319 420 
WOES es scares 392 101 291 970 324 646 14 80 —66 984 404 580 
1964. 414 AN 297 1,078 324 754 22 58 — 36 1,100 382 718 
URES). erctonrne 807 214 593 1,216 383 833 24 if 17 1,240 390 850 
900m ates 751 131 620 1,408 495 913 Sif, 4 te}8} 1,465 499 966 
ASG Sls 148 167 WTO) 356 914 SH 1 36 1,307 Sho 950 
I96Se ae 586 230 BOS 1,850 426 1,424 67 5 62 1,917 431 1,486 
1Q6GR eee 597 176 421 Wet330/7/ 438 1,439 OWE 2 210 2,089 440 1,649 
1 SiiOPe ae 541 187 354 1,160 548 612 70 4 66 1,230 SOL 678 
Olea ree 391 393 —2 1, U7AG, 840 330 21 5 16 tli 845 346 
Oi¢2 oun en. 345 239 106 1,684 601 1,083 38 2 36 Wee 603 1,119 
OTS eon ie 300 275 25 1,284 736 548 39 2 SH7/ 1628} 738 585 
UE cosascecsn 448 223 225 2,409 585 1,824 14 41 —27 2,423 626 1,797 
NOME nee 1,031 331 700 4,952 847 4,105 86 4 82 5,038 851 4,187 
WSS eee 2,860 303 BSS/ 8,946 879 8,067 81 SYi/ 24 9,027 936 8,091 
UM hescneene 1,706 346 1,360 5,876 903 4,973 183 2th — 14 5,889 930 4,959 
WSIASY: . gonoocee 1,227 B25 902 6,404 io 5,090 125 0 125 6,529 ee Shy ltss 
ARENAS hse onentere 1,143 590 falas} 5,080 2,175 2,905 165 0 165 5,245 Pap MTA. 3,070 
NISOR ec. 2,045 627 1,418 4,972 2072 2,900 471 8 463 5,443 2,080 3,363 
OSM ete ae. 4,647 1,147 3,500 13,230 2,773 10,457 329 9 320 13,559 2,782 OM aa 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
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Reference Table 77 


Canadian Chartered Banks’ Head Office and Branches in Canada 


Net Change in Foreign Currency Positions” 


With U.S. residents: 


1964 — 1981 

Years Assets 
OA ee Sires ic 40 
HOG bo ss. — 208 
HOGG, 208 
XS Ae eee 273 
HOGS Tee ace 168 
NOOO Mccctsscoess 815 
1970@)........... —33 
OV alee ee — 933 
ITs ee —87 
LOMO tee. se 528 
HOA nee once —47 
OMe ccs — 652 
OW OMe 4. 884 
OAL ess cs —3 
ISTHE) Soha 2,238 
Wi ee 672 
HOG OMe eset 5,689 
OSes cs. —475 


Liabili- 
ties Net 
ST ASH / 
—727 519 
— 309 Biliz, 
76 197 
— 296 464 
338 477 
ae —55 
592 —1,525 
175 —262 
265 263 
10265 — 1073 
833 — 1,485 
BYES 609 
851 — 882 
4,324 —2,086 
2,526 — 1,854 
4,134 pete) 
8,634 —9,109 


(1) Adjusted for variations in exchange rates. 
(2) Commencing with September 30, 1970, changes in assets and liabilities with residents of Puerto Rico and the U.S. Virgin Islands are included with 
residents of the United States instead of with other non-residents. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 


Other non-residents: 


Assets 
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Total non-residents: With Canadian residents: Changes 

Se See Aneel cy 
Liabili- Liabili- Liabili- own 

ties Net Assets ties Net Assets ties Net positions 

(Millions of dollars) 

101 590 The}. 428 303 197 532 — 335 —32 
505 —945 — 648 — 222 —426 276 — 107 383 —43 
48 — 50 206 —261 467 84 401 —317 150 
188 187 648 264 384 —103 363 — 466 —82 
701 24 893 405 488 —49 189 — 238 250 
1,366 29 Pane) 1,704 506 PIS 1,237 —1,022 —516 
WAV U7 1,356 1,234 122 216 101 115 237 
197 121 —615 789 — 1,404 —43 — 1,470 1,427 23 
1,663 —375 1,201 1,838 —637 —100 —8 —11 —648 
3,131 80 3,739 3,396 343 TAS) 1,406 —1,231 —888 
—935 2,427 1,445 91 1.8545 lis 1,997 — 881 473 
— 438 996 —94 395 — 489 569 —513 1,082 593 
2,075 332 3,291 2,350 944 498 1,789 —1,291 —350 
1,340 —502 807 2,191 —1,384 2,217 843 1,374 —10 
2,566 —685 4,119 6,890 —2,771 5,442 3,425 2,017 —754 
5,992 —2,253 4,411 8,518 —4,107 1,178 —572 1,750 —2,357 
9,212 —2,961 11,940 13,346 —1,406 2,741 1,079 1,662 256 
11,772 —8,789 2,508 20,406—17,898 11,312 —4,291 15,603 —2,295 


Reference Table 78 
Canada’s Reserve Position with the International Monetary Fund 


1946 — 1981 
eee 
IMF transactions with Canada IMF 
transactions 
with other Reserve 
Increases Drawings(-) Sales of Canadian countries position 
in and gold and loans in Canadian at end 
Years subscription(2) repayments SDRs Other to IMF dollars of period 
(Millions of SDRs@) 
1946-1960 0c. ccce:. 13755 == == oe a 14.9 152.5 
TSG Eee ccc eee = = — 25.0 — = 84.6 Zhe 
(OG2ee yee ae ae — 300.0 = = a — 50.3 — 138.2 
1OGS ea, cee = 79.7 =. sss == = — 58.5 
WIGAN 2: a tek, We aa = 166.0 —9.0 ae = 99.0 197.5 
WOGS ae ea eee = == —27.5 = == 183.4 353.4 
US el Sr nese nice ane wee 47. — =e = = 47.6 448.5 
LOG Tees: eee eas: = == = = = — 15.1 433.4 
HOGS. cic a eee == — 361.2 —= 2.8 = 131.2 206.2 
AKSLOLS Je? nner eee eS gee eee — ae —8.6 0.2 = 280.3 478.1 
(SORE ee ry. ees. 90.0 = — 45.2 1.0 = 145.7 669.6 
Ogle iy Nese = == — 66.3 == = —270.7 332.6 
OZ ieee Wem Hide a se = = = a = — 16.6 315.9 
ESAS) Seen A Pe Se = ae == == = —35.5 280.4 
LO Age A eee. == —— — a 140.7 Wales) 432.6 
OED ear ee coe. ern == == == = 106.2 14.7 HOO 
NOU GRRE tebe a o= = = as oss 259.4 812.9 
CYA fen er ae eee == — — 16.4 — 22.1 —41.5 —31.5 701.4 
LOG Reenter = = —8.2 14.8 —76.5 — 204.1 427.4 
RAS WAS ere che sas, Sy eee == = —8.2 18.5 — 103.2 — 38.0 296.5 
ISSO sr seate eee te 169 = == 0.8 — 13.0 aa 454.0 
OG rer se eee eee = a= = sae —— — 108.4 345.6 


() Reserve position equals the Canadian subscription plus outstanding loans to the IMF minus IMF holdings of Canadian dollars. This is the amount of foreign 
exchange which Canada is entitled to draw from the Fund on demand for balance of payments purposes. 

(2) Portion paid in other than Canadian dollars. 

(3) Prior to May 8, 1972 one SDR equalled one U.S. dollar. From May 8, 1972, to October 18, 1973 one SDR was equivalent to U.S. $1.08571; from October 
18, 1973 to July 1, 1974 one SDR was equivalent to U.S. $ 1.20635; since the latter date the value of the SDR in terms of U.S. dollars has been determined 
daily on the basis of a weighted average of the market values of major currencies. Until December 1980, 16 currencies were used; on January 1, 1981, the 
number of currencies was reduced to five. 


Source: Bank of Canada, Review, monthly. 
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Reference Table 79 
Canada’s Official International Reserves 
1961— 1981 


End Foreign currencies!’) Special Reserve 
of Drawing position 
period U.S. dollars Other Gold Rights in IMF Total Total 
B 3801 3802 3803 3804 3805 3800 
(Millions of U.S. dollars) (Millions of 
SDRs) 
SIO 25 aera 1,123.0 10.7 946.2 —— NEES 2,292.0 2,292.0 
io?) 3). 1,842.8 eZ 708.5 — = 2,560.5 2,560.5 
SIO) Sst ee 1,786.6 SiS Saas == ad Z,OW StS 2,613.3 
STE) Se ee 1;65425 Vile! 1,025.7 — 19725 2,889.5 2,889.5 
WSC ee csc sr. cx.cn POMOLO 12.8 1,150.8 == 353.4 3,036.9 3,036.9 
MOBO Rays... kl sede i! 12.4 1,045.6 a 448.5 2,109 2,701.9 
HOD are et aces sccth cot i25 592 13.4 1,014.9 = 433.4 2,716.9 2,716.9 
Oke) 3 eee 1,964.9 11.6 863. 1 = 206.2 3,045.8 3.045.8 
WSGORRE Se. 1,743.6 1223 87253 == 478.1 3.106.3 3.106.3 
ISO eee 3,022.1 14.5 790.7 182.1 669.6 4,679.0 4,679.0 
Ths Aree 4,060.0 13.6 791.8 371.9 332.6 5,570.4 5,070/4 
USE eee 4,355.0 12.6 834.1 505.2 342.9 6,049.9 DOhe.s 
is). 3,927.2 WA 926.9 563.7 338.2 5,768.2 4,781.5 
WN OWAB EE es ccocyecuth Sy Olels 12.9 940.7 S143 SYS), 7/ 5825.8 4,757.9 
Ober eee.) 3,207.1 Hoan 899.4 555.4 648.0 5,325.6 4,549.3 
HOMOtE nate eS 3,446.3 fone 879.0 DOES 944.5 5,843.4 5,029.3 
NOVA RO ods. Pa GAS EET 15.8 935.6 505.3 852.1 4,607.5 3,793.1 
SWAG. sa ceo ee 2,459.5 18.4 1,009. 1 522.4 556.8 4,566.2 3,504.9 
SY AS). eee 1,863.9 23.9 1,022.6 585.9 390.6 3,886.9 2,950.6 
HOSOMR scccsces: 2,037.6 23.1 936.6 453.2 579.0 4,029.6 3, 159.5 
WO GTiRRer a tes. cxcsactt 2,865.3 95.8 833.7 174.0 402.4 4,371.1 Sh (Moje 


() Convertible foreign currency of the Exchange Fund Account, the Receiver General for Canada and the Bank of Canada. 


Source: Bank of Canada and Department of Finance. 
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Reference Table 80 
Price of Foreign Currencies in Canada 


1954 — 1981 
Belgian French German Italian Japanese Dutch Swedish Swiss Pound U.S. 
Years franc franc mark lira yen guilder krona franc sterling dollar 
B 3402 3404 3405 3406 3407 3408 3410 3411 3412 3400 
(Average of daily rates) 

1954re 0.0195 0.278 OF252 0.00156 0.00270 OFZ 5, 0.188 0.227 2.734 0.973 
ODOM em 0.0196 0.282 0.234 0.00158 0.00274 0.259 0.190 0.230 2.754 0.986 
WSIS) oe tear cee 0.0197 0.281 0.234 0.00158 0.00273 0.257 0.190 0.230 Zoe. 0.984 
1OSVe enon 0.0191 0.256 0.228 0.00154 0.00266 0.251 0.185 0.224 2.679 0.959 
NSS Beer ees 0.0195 0.231 0.232 0.00156 0.00270 0.257 0.188 0.226 2.728 0.971 
RES) Sie ee 0.0192 0.196 0.230 0.00155 0.00267 0.254 0.185 0.222 2.694 0.959 
(OG OFee ree 0.0195 0.198 0.233 0.00156 0.00270 OFZ 57, 0.188 0225 2S 0.970 
TOGTIR eee 0.0203 0.207 0.252 0.00163 0.00281 OFZS 0.196 0.235 2.839 1.013 
1IO2E een 0.0215 0.218 0.267 0.00172 0.00297 0.297 0.207 0.247 3.00 1 1.069 
(O63 a, 0.0216 0.220 0.271 0.00174 0.00300 0.300 0.208 0.250 3.020 1.079 
NOGA ee ees 0.0217 0.220 O27) 0.00173 0.00300 0.299 0.209 0.250 3.012 1.079 
HOGS wvereeete. 0.0217 0.220 0.270 0.00173 0.00300 0.299 0.209 0.249 3.014 1.078 
ING 16] Se ees ee 0.0216 0.219 0.269 0.00173 0.00298 0.298 0.209 0.249 3.009 1.077 
1S OVA 0.0217 0.219 0.271 0.00173 0.00298 0.299 0.209 0.249 2.962 1.079 
NSGSee ems: 0.0216 0.218 0.270 0.00173 0.00299 0.298 0.209 0.250 PESTS) Oat 
OG Ole eee 0.0215 0.208 0.275 0.00172 0.00301 0.297 0.208 0.250 2.574 1.077 
US AO) ce PRE 0.0210 0.189 0.286 0.00167 0.00292 0.289 0.201 0.242 2.502 1.044 
Gales. coc. 0.0208 0.183 0.291 0.00163 0.00291 0.289 0.198 0.246 2.469 1.010 
NOM a 0.0225 0.196 0.311 0.00170 0.00327 0.309 0.208 0.259 2.479 0.991 
NO Sree aes 0.0258 0.226 0.378 0.00172 0.00370 0.360 0.230 0.317 2.452 1.000 
DROW (COS es io 0.0252 0.204 0.379 0.00150 0.00336 0.365 0.221 0.330 2.288 0.978 
ISSA x hott oc vac 0.0277 0.238 0.414 0.00156 0.00343 0.403 0.246 0.393 2.258 1.017 
US WAST Sonate cen 0.0256 0.207 0.393 0.00119 0.00333 0.373 0.227 0.395 1.781 0.986 
RAUB ote ie cre 0.0297 0.217 0.459 0.00121 0.00398 0.434 0.238 0.445 1.857 1.063 
UG AS linsineontaenea: 0.0363 0.254 0.569 0.00135 0.00548 0.529 0.253 0.644 Zao 1.144 
USIAS) ccocescstoosene 0.0399 0.276 0.639 0.00141 0.00537 0.590 0.274 0.705 2.486 le tiat 
1980 hee 0.0401 OTe 0.644 0.00137 0.00519 0.589 0.277 0.698 Zale 1.169 
LOS ieee 0.0324 0.222 0.532 0.00106 0.00545 0.482 0.238 0.613 2.430 1.199 


Source: Bank of Canada. 
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Reference Table 81 
Indexes of Exchange Rates") 


1970 — 1981 
fo y-te—-100) 
0 NR a a 
Price of Canadian dollar in Price of U.S. dollar in 
Years 
and United Other G— 10 Total G— 10 Other G— 10 Total G— 10 
months States countries countries Canada countries countries 
(Average of daily rates) 
HOO Rae ee ace cee 96.8 99.3 97.3 103.4 103.0 103.1 
OM ial tee cer oe oye oe 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
OVS Bete enc ected 101.9 94.6 100.4 98.1 91.3 94.0 
NOLO Mee a note 101.0 87.4 97.9 99.0 82.4 88.7 
HOTA Ce ES on cece 103.3 93.1 101.0 96.9 85.3 89.8 
CAS 5258 Seca enna 99.3 89.8 97.2 100.7 83.9 90.3 
IAC ce eee ees 102.4 102.6 102.5 97.6 89.5 92.7 
USA, cee eee 95.0 92.8 94.5 105.3 85.4 92.9 
TSSRe hh ae epee eee eee 88.6 Lee 85.6 113.0 0) 87.0 
1KSWAS). boa Gea en 86.2 69.5 82.4 116.0 70.3 86.0 
NWO SO Rea cn ccextsane 86.4 67.9 82.1 115.8 70.1 85.9 
NOB Bee eA oc cece et 84.2 (ASST 82.3 ike), 7/ 80.1 93.9 
NO SOR Nee ee teed. 86.8 68.5 82.6 Sys} 69.7 85.4 
Ree gt eee 87.4 69.5 83.3 AS TOM: 85.9 
Maceo one ee 86.1 alee 82.7 116.2 Wal. 88.6 
1) ep ee 85.2 70.8 81.9 Wes WAGE 89.3 
Nee DR 86.1 67.7 81.8 116.2 69.9 85.9 
les te 87.7 67.5 83.0 114.0 68.3 84.0 
<i ee ee 87.7 Cian 82.9 We A 68.0 83.8 
TN eee ai ee Sia VAS) 82.6 114.8 69.2 84.9 
SY Fonte eee ee 86.7 66.1 81.9 1S.6 68.1 84.2 
Ors Oe a are 86.4 65.9 81.6 115.8 68.3 84.5 
Ne ate 85.1 66.5 80.8 lies TAO): 86.5 
[D5 deen eee Oe 84.4 66.7 80.3 118.5 Valea 87.4 
NO SUN ee cere cates 84.8 66.3 80.5 Wane) 70.7 86.9 
eee ee ee 84.2 69.0 80.8 118.7 74.1 89.7 
MPR eck tecccact 84.8 70.3 81.5 118.0 74.6 89.8 
| \ wedi eee ee 84.8 URE 82.0 aes Ow 91.3 
Me ee koe eae 84.1 74.9 82.1 118.9 80.2 94.1 
ol Sts Sc ne oie 83.9 HUD 82.5 119.2 82.8 95.9 
Re aoe tt oe 83.4 80.0 82.6 120.0 85.5 98.1 
[dv a. Galore = eeetinah 82.6 81.0 82.2 WZ Siee 99.6 
Sree er cea te, 84.1 80.5 83.3 118.9 84.2 96.8 
(Oe! eee 84.0 79.4 83.0 119.1 83.1 96.1 
Nhe ee ee 85.0 78.4 83.6 117.6 81.2 94.3 
‘BY eee ae 85.2 YS 83.8 117.4 81.3 94.3 


“ Geometrically weighted by 1971 bilateral shares of trade. The Group of Ten countries comprise Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, the United Kingdom, and the United States, plus Switzerland. 
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Reference Table 82 
Money Market and Eurodollar Rates 


1977 — 1981 
United West United Nether- Eurodollar: 
Months Canada States Japan France Germany Kingdom lands Belgium London 
(Per cent) 

SA Eid Boe eee 8.04 4.60 7.00 9.94 4.57 12.73 6.23 6.14 Sails 
Fae: 7.65 4.66 7.00 9.83 4.36 11.02 6.09 6.69 5.08 
M 7.54 4.61 6.69 9.73 4.53 9.84 6.18 5.46 Heit 
Age: 7.58 4.54 5.87 gi22 4.52 8.31 4.01 6.18 Suis 
Mb TEOS 4.94 5.18 9.07 4.10 7.40 1.23 5.93 efi 7i 
A. ae 7.07 5.00 5.48 8.92 4.13 7.45 O875 87, 5.78 
Jez 7.14 Swalls 5.66 8.67 4.26 7.43 0.88 4.49 Sahih 
A... 7.14 5.50 SVAS. 8.52 4.03 6.54 2.69 4.91 6.30 
Suscee TEMG, Se 4.98 8.30 4.01 5.69 3.02 4.88 6.56 
Ose 7.24 6.19 4.92 8.36 3.98 4.52 4.29 4.75 7.18 
N... 7.26 6.16 4.62 8.97 3.94 4.89 4.82 3.42 7.08 
Ey Repco: TATE 6.06 5.01 9.30 3.24 6.37 5.34 7.16 fave: 
SW AST bp oscecee: 7.13 6.45 4.79 8.88 3.37 5.81 Sra 7.56 7.31 
bee 7.30 6.46 4.80 10.18 3.34 5.96 5.45 4.12 UTE 
M... elle: 6.32 4.62 9.96 3.59 5.94 5.33 4.64 7.26 
AG oe. 8.19 6.31 4.14 8.48 3:03 SO: i/7 4.56 4.04 7.38 
Mie 8.13 6.43 4.06 8.08 3.54 8.40 4.65 3.63 7.83 
Uh. 3 eee 8.26 6.71 4.11 7.76 3:59 Qs 3.99 4.06 8.31 
eee ek. 8.71 LAO 4.44 7.43 3.40 9.22 4.10 3.85 8.52 
Aer 28 8.80 7.04 4.39 Mees 3.23 8.90 3.47 5.06 8.50 
Si eee WS) AVE 7.84 4.25 7.20 Seoul 9.00 5.59 4.93 9.11 
ORs cs: 9.85 Cals 4.18 6.99 3.07 9.92 13.56 7.41 OMS 
Ni 10.36 8.79 3.93 6.89 BAo\/f WS 8.76 6.96 11.52 
prs 10.46 9.12 4.57 6.67 S10 Wilosw/ 10.29 6.45 Willers: 
USWA ab isn eecceee 10.78 9.35 4.29 6.64 2.99 11.86 8.64 6.33 Haleake 
peer 10.82 O27, 4.35 6.68 3.81 12.62 1.13 6.40 10.79 
Miberon 10.92 9.46 4.64 6.77 4.32 135 7.14 SNei/ 10.64 
came 10.80 9.49 4.89 6.82 5.24 11.32 7.09 O25 10.60 
Mies... 10.84 9.59 Sale e220 5.16 11.35 Te 4.81 Osa 
ements 10.78 9,05 5.34 8.01 5.60 2087 (on 7.64 10.53 
Cee ae Wess 9.26 5.80 9.34 eH AS: 13.32 8.63 Jog 10.87 
Abra. i 11.45 9.45 6.69 10.44 6.36 13.31 8.73 9.34 11.50 
Sena! 11.64 10.18 6.81 10.99 6.50 13.38 9.39 8.91 12.61 
Ogre” 13.61 11.47 6.74 11.47 7.87 13.38 9.28 11.32 14.59 
NEA 13.62 11.87 Tos 11.95 7.86 15.33 Wee: 10.06 15.00 
Dieta! 13.66 12.07 8.05 WAT 9.02 15.90 15.90 10.58 14.55 
SOR eee 13.50 12.04 8.06 We 825 15.79 leu} 11.74 14.41 
see oce USES) 12.81 8.74 WANE 8.06 16.14 10.99 66 16.97 
Mine. 15.24 15.53 10.73 12.96 8.61 16.18 9.50 12:99 19.94 
YNitteadco? ish US) 14.00 WA | 12.40 9.05 16.17 10.47 14.83 13.94 
Mies. 11.58 OS 12.56 12.61 9.80 16.09 11214 13.47 9:75 
mene 10.38 7.00 12.64 IZ43 10.04 15.80 10.97 11.96 9.75 
eas 10.06 Bats 12.70 12.04 9.80 14.55 10.31 11.84 9.81 
aera or 10.49 9.26 12.09 eS2 8.92 14.86 10.09 9.80 12250 
Sie 10.95 10.32 11.40 SIT 9.27 14.40 9.86 9.51 13.94 
O ae Wife exe) 11.04 ee: Si0n 14.29 9.34 9.50 15:25 
Nee 13.70 13.89 O50 10.74 8.76 13.95 9.05 10.04 18.31 
Dee dOnt 15.66 9.49 10.88 9.16 13.07 8.60 9.73 N/s7As. 
Sule) eeneeenee 16.86 14.72 8.91 10.74 9.09 12.85 8.97 10.20 17.44 
Ean 16.83 14.91 8.60 10.91 10.38 12.09 9.08 8.93 16.69 
16.44 13.48 8.04 tee Wile Svs 11.53 9.90 10.25 14.87 
A Weis 13.64 HAS W235 11.31 gee OlGa 16.44 Grow 
18.43 16.30 7.06 16.03 isk: Wests 10.68 Zeon Vi 
AE aa eee 18.83 14.56 Te WV 19393 11.93 12.09 1) ney 9.40 17.69 
J. 20.29 14.70 7.26 18.49 11.98 13.28 eke: 10.56 kee 76s 
A 20.82 15.61 zea 17.50 ROM, 13.42 12.67 11.93 18.69 
Se 19.35 14.95 7.26 liZezs 12.00 13.96 11.91 11.26 17.87 
OF 17.96 13.87 7.05 17.09 11.30 ikoyts}s) 12.76 12.72 15.66 
Nivses WS OME eed 6.80 lisen2 10.81 14.4] 11.89 10.94 12.00 
D 14.44 10.93 6.70 15.46 10.38 14.51 10.77 12.45 13.75 


Source: International Monetary Fund, /nternational Financial Statistics. 
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Reference Table 83 


Details of New Issues and Retirements of Government of Canada 
Marketable Bonds from January 1, 1981 to December 31, 1981 


Net 
Change 
in 
Currency Currency Yield to Amount 
Sub- of Amount Sub- of Maturity Out- 
Date Retirements Amount total Payment New Bonds Delivered total Payment (%) standing 
(Millions of dollars, par value) 
February 1 .................. 4% February 1, 1981 300 C 12%4% December 15, 
1983 208 C 12.95 
8% % February 1, 1981 475 TAS) C 12%% February 1, 
1986) 725 C 12.64 
13% May 1, 2001 500 1,500 Cc 13.24 8,724 
Rar Ch tll veene ws. ccchees. 1334% August 1, 
1984(2) 450 C 13.75 
1354 % March 15, 
2000 250 700 Cc 13.86 8,974 
March 31 ...... Senn SS 131%4% February 1, 
1985/3) 600 C 13.32 
1354 % March 15, 
2000 250 850 C 13.82 9,824 
SPOT ME  - rosen crewosecere 8%% April 1, 1984 100 Cc 
Various) 81 81 G 9,643 
NO) ©): cee Various(4) 41 41 Cc 9,602 
Ng] hoe Various(®) 2 U.S. 9,600 
Various(4) 15 15 G 9,585 
Mavala tS. Ae 14%2% May 1, 1986(°) 500 500 Cc 14.79 10,085 
OUCH eis cccccusrars 834% June 1, 1981 1,000 1,000 C 16%% April 1, 1984 400 Cc 16.49 
15%% June 1, 1986") 550 C Se V/7/ 
1554 % February 1, 
2001 250 Cc 16.08 10,285 
16% October 15, 
1983 75 C 15.85 
1454 % July 1, 1986(8) 450 Cc 14.75 
15% July 1, 2000 AS) 700 Cc 15.08 10,985 
PU eS eey on... <2.cicsaeens 164% April 1, 1984 175 Cc 16.50 
15%% June 1, 1986) 350 C 15.76 
1554 % February 1, 
2001 175 700 C 16.04 11,685 
PSUQUSTOL Ss ec ccssccscsceess 74% August 1, 1981 1 1 Cc 11,684 
WCtObOR 1S: sz .cac:. 18%4 % October 15, 
1983 100 19.00 
18% October 1, 
1986(19) 400 500 18.23 12, 184 
5% October 15, 19875) 1 1 U.S. 
November 3................ 1614 % November 3, 
1986 359 359 Cc 16.295 12,543 
December 15.............. 8%2% December 15, 1981 300 300 Cc 12,243 


) Extendible at the option of the holder to February 1, 1991. 
2) Extendible at the option of the holder to August 1, 1989. 
‘3) Extendible at the option of the holder to February 1, 1990. 
(4) Partial redemption for purchase funds. j 

5) Partial redemption for sinking funds. 

() Extendible at the option of the holder to May 1, 1991. 

‘”) Extendible at the option of the holder to June 1, 1993. 

8) Extendible at the option of the holder to July 1, 1993. 

) Extendible at the option of the holder to June 1, 1993. 

() Extendible at the option of the holder to October 1, 1991. 


Source: Bank of Canada and Department of Finance. 
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Reference Table 84 
Changes in Marketable Securities and Canada Savings Bonds Outstanding 
1974 — 1981 


1974 1975 1976 USE 1978 WTA) 1980 1981 


(Millions of dollars) 
Net new issues: 
Canadian dollars: 


Government of Canada — mar- 
ketable securities!) 1,813 1,340 3,481 6,352 8,728 9,592 9,452 AALS 
Canada Savings Bonds 2,444 2,664 754 1,660 1,942 — 1,329 — 1,331 8,102 
Total Government of Canada 
issues 4,257 4,004 4,235 8,021 10,670 8,263 8,121 227s 
Provinces and municipalities!) ..... 1,499 Sere 3,696 3.985 4,486 3,234 576 2,859 
Corporations 1,706 2,399 1,268 3,126 3,127 1,373 1,869 1,628 
Total Canadian dollar issues 7,462 9,575 9,199 1ose2 18,283 12,870 15,766 16,762 
Foreign currencies: 
Government of Canada : —45 —37 —2 —2 2,315 726 —2 Sis 
Provinces and municipalities ......... 1,647 3,372 5,073 2,843 1,594 1,391 — 306 5,539 
Corporations Pe 242 606 2,894 2,082 1,469 1,582 2,284 4,382 
Total foreign-pay issues 1,816 3,941 HH 4,925 5,378 3,699 2,588 10,278 
Total net new issues eres: 9,306 13,516 16,880 20,057 23,661 16,569 18,354 27,040 
Taken up by: 
Bank of Canada 2 1,002 841 Bie 1,853 1,741 1,708 2,339 1,343 
Chartered banks AS ee 1,472 —18 867 894 284 247 —116 201 
Non-bank holders: 
Marketable securities ................. 1,345 6,088 6,710 10,725 14,296 11,743 14,874 TANG 
Canada Savings Bonds ............... 3,651 2,664 754 1,660 1,942 — 1,329 — 1,331 8,102 
Holders of Canadian foreign pay.. 1,836 3,943 TST 4,925 5,398 4,200 2,588 10,278 
Total bond issues . Re eee 9,306 13,516 16,880 20,057 23,661 16,569 18,354 27,040 


() Includes Canada treasury bills. 
(2) Excludes securities bought by the Canada Pension Plan. 


Source: Bank of Canada and Department of Finance. 
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Reference Table 85 
Mortgage Loan Approvals 
1976 — 1981 


1976 S77, 1978 1979 1980 1981 


(Millions of dollars) 


Residential 
Private lenders 
NEAR Ce a 4,444 6,207 4,446 4,147 3,410 2,889 
NeW2e ae: C225 3,936 2,093 1,586 Th cors%0, 1.5on 
EXistingueac.. 1,219 PPTL 2,358 2,561 2,080 1,338 
Conventional 5,741 8,396 9,441 9,902 8,578 6,034 
CWiateeton a. 2) evils 2,685 3,324 3,983 SATS 2,656 
EXISTING meee 3,226 Si Oallli7 5,919 5,405 3,378 
Total private.......... 10,185 14,603 13,887 14,049 11,988 8,923 
CW ets 5,740 6,621 5,417 5,569 4,503 4,207 
EXiStingeee = 4,445 7,982 8,470 8,480 7,485 4,716 
CMEC ac. sarc 662 363 289 21 22 25 
NEW ieee... 616 326 254 15 16 16 
EXIStING) a2 46 Si/ 35 i 6 9 
Total residential........ 10,847 14,966 14,176 14,071 12,010 8,948 
CWie eee oe 6,356 6,947 5,671 5,584 4,519 4,223 
ExiStinQeec sc. =) 4,491 8,019 8,505 8,487 7,491 4,725 
Total public and pri- 
Nate mien nee 12,284 17,146 16,655 tes 14,367 10,541 
Residential ............ 10,847 14,966 14,176 14,071 12,010 8,948 
Non-residential .... 1,437 2,180 2,479 3,142 faxSioyif 1,593 


Source: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics. 
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Reference Table 86 
Mortgage Loan Approvals by Private Lending Institutions” 


1976 — 1981 
1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 

(Millions of dollars) 
Chartered banks ...... 2,844 4,690 5,182 Beis: 4,792 SSW ie: 
Residential ............ 2,810 4,605 4,977 5,209 4,464 Serie 
NeWie -deee 1,633 1,762 1,751 1,938 1,660 1,499 
Existinguss.)s balers 2,843 3,226 SH eTh | 2,804 1,618 
Non-residential .... 35 85 204 305 328 258 
Life companies ........ 2,168 3,014 2,504 2,865 2,498 1,873 
Residential ............ 1,183 1,610 1,200 1,239 1,278 1,012 
New e 981 1,208 853 823 719 609 
Exisiiidesea see 202 402 347 416 559 403 
Non-residential .... 985 1,404 1,304 1,626 1,220 861 
Loan, trust, etc.) .... 6,623 9,083 8,689 8,816 7,056 5,268 
Residential ............ 6,210 8,394 VATE US: 7,605 6,246 4,794 
NEWe i eee 3,144 3,657 2,822 2,813 2,124 2,099 
Existing 3,066 ANT 4,897 4,792 4,122 2,695 
Non-residential .... 413 689 970 Wey 810 474 
Total residential........ 10,203 14,609 13,896 14,053 11,988 8,923 
Total non-residential 1,433 2,178 2,478 3,142 2,358 1,593 
Total private.............. 11,636 16,787 16,374 17,195 14,346 10,516 


(1) Includes NHA and conventional lending. 
(2) Includes loan and trust companies, Quebec savings banks, fraternal and mutual benefit societies, pension funds and mortgage investment brokers. 


Source: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics. 
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Reference Table 87 
Monetary Aggregates and Selected Banking System Statistics 


1970 — 1981 
Currency 
Currency plus total 
Currency and all privately held 
Currency and all chequable, chartered Currency 
and demand chequable notice and banks and privately Canadian Ordinary 
deposits deposits term deposits deposits held Canadian General dollar major personal Business 
(M1) (M1B) (M2) (M3) dollar deposits loans assets loans loans 
Years (Average of Wednesdays) (End of period) 
(Millions of dollars) 
Os csc deee cde. 9,023 14,715 25,580 32,175 29,022 16,377 28,296 4,935 11,442 
UCR Al ein ofa ee 10,170 16,069 28,755 35,495 33,215 18,054 32,690 5,86 1 12,193 
IRYA2 ao ne eee Wee 18,099 31,785 40,462 39,087 22,319 39,012 7,202 ey KS) 
TC eae 13,312 20,253 36,291 46,510 44,335 27,438 45,684 9,064 18,374 
OA ax BAS 14,549 21,405 43,554 58,014 Sy64, 1S 33,618 54,751 10,774 22.846 
ULES sae eee 16,554 23,465 50,118 66,610 62,460 39,118 63,444 25838) 26,279 
Gees ew 17,874 24,914 56,414 78,861 73,095 46,614 74,019 15,518 31,095 
USAC, ae 19,374 26,700 64,341 91,346 84,265 54,209 85,678 18,362 35,846 
OTS Peterlee ey 21 Silis 29,040 71,200 103,839 94,292 60,582 98,309 21,170 39,410 
IOS ee 22,791 30,448 82,360 123,857 112,192 T2514 117,036 24,539 47,979 
HOSO teres... gece, 24,226 31,784 97,280 141,623 130,342 87,052 133,563 27,713 59,339 
JSISh Ls seal ae 24,952 32,462 TAR A7, 158,640 150,417 109,225 159,086 Si 2ne Tie 525 
(Per cent change) 

OY OMe a. 2.4 —4.1 6.8 = Ss 3.9 Be Onl 3.4 
VOVAt eee 12.7 9.2 12.4 10.3 14.4 10.2 eS 13°3 6.6 
SZ eee eee 14.3 12.6 1OF5 14.0 WEIL 23.6 19.3 22.9 24.0 
ICA an 14.5 11.9 14.2 14.9 13.4 22.9 NC 1 25.9 ZA 
OAH se hte 93 ey 7 20.0 24.7 19.9 ZED 19.8 18.8 24.3 
ISVS eae 13.8 9.6 oat 14.8 WAS: 16.4 15.9 19.2 15.0 
iRise ee epee 8.0 6.2 12.6 18.4 17.0 19.2 16.7 20.9 18.3 
IQTETASE ae Seon 8.4 7.2 14.1 15.8 15's 16.3 15.8 teh) 1ore 
HOMO me eta cec a 10.0 8.8 10.7 Uh 7 11.9 a7 14.7 1533 9.9 
ICNAS ee earner 6.9 4.8 Wish 7 19.3 19:0; USE told 15.9 PNT 
MOS ORM ee ses. Ors 4.4 18.1 14.3 16.2 20m 14.1 12.9 23.7 
TOS eee ee 3.0 22.| 14.3 12.0 15.4 Zou 19.0 14.5 30.6 


Source: Bank of Canada, Review, monthly. 
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Reference Table 88 


Canadian Marketable Securities 
Supply of Securities and Distribution of Holdings 


(Flows) 
1972 — 1981 
1972 
Supply of securities 
Short-term securities 
Government of Canada treasury 
bills 331 
Junior government treasury bills 
and notes 36 
Other short-term paper 212 
Long-term securities 
Government of Canada bonds 30 
Junior government bonds : 2,245 
Bonds issued by non-financial co 
porations...... 5 oe 863 
Bonds issued by financial corpora- 
tions a: Lee te Retr aoe 638 
Bonds issued by public corpora- 
tions e q iS 
Stocks... 659 
Foreign investment —244 
EGG ees meer he 4,845 
Distribution of holdings 
Residents es 3,652 
Bank of Canada 590 
Chartered banks .. 148 
Near banks .. sak os ee 187 
Insurance and pension institu- 
tions Ee eens at os 2,146 
Other private financial institu- 
MOMSereny err: 269 
Other residents Cull 
Non-residents .... 1,193 


1973 


1974 1975 1976 HOW 
938 561 1,602 2,350 
—55 294 — 86 —317 
2,744 304 1,149 790 
801 716 1,768 3,785 
3,093 5,544 7,485 6,026 
1,457 MN 2,132 2,028 
584 686 1,546 1,027 
—1 1 521 560 
1,266 1,687 Wa 3,011 
—46 17 —79 —221 
LOWS 1 922,209) al9;039 
8,898 7,041 7,665 13,466 
1,103 734 637 1,749 
1,545 — 123 1,504 3,581 
—52 595 523 1,340 
2,318 3,633 4,023 4,420 
(NZ 730 1,311 UZ 
3,272 1,472 — 333 1,604 
1,883 4,881 9,544 5,573 


(1) January to September. 


Source: Department of Finance and Bank of Canada. 
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1978 


(Millions of dollars) 


ISS, 


2,282 


—67 
3,867 


7,616 
4,421 


474 
oon 
825 
6,203 


582 
27,194 


ET) 
1,606 


1980 


5,451 


293 
5,555 


7,202 
3,496 


2,141 
351 


1,070 
7,100 
114 
32,773 


26,287 
2,242 
—910 
3,234 


Yi5g5 
i 1k) 


10,966 
6,486 


1980") 


4,505 


341 
6,363 


5,301 
2,634 


1,474 
262 


1,049 
4,606 
— 122 
26,413 


20,755 
1,397 
—474 
2,754 


6,185 
WA 


9,174 
5,658 
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Reference Table 89 
Credit Expansion by Sector (Flows) 
1972 — 1981 


1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1980(2) 198 1(2) 


(Millions of dollars) 


Funds raised in credit markets 


By domestic private sector................. 11,028 17,062 21,553 19,327 23,956 27,207 34,319 43,345 43,543 30,765 44,514 
(emcenuohGNP)taqea. 10.5 13.8 14.6 WL Ys Ws 13.0 14.9 16.5 15.0 14.4 18.3 
LOANS tOPEISOnS tame ee ee 2,338 2,109 N 63,058 SHOR) Ah lrés) feel 4,813 4,936 4,972 2,640 3,699 
Montdagesmret tt tase. oe 4,203 6,866 7,504 7,818 10,329 13 168 16,226 13,905 10,516 1,002 6,606 
Non-financial business short-term. 2,073 3,901 TEE 2,666 4,896 3,694 3,980 14,718 15,053 11,819 21,790 
Non-financial business long-term) 2,193 2991 3,297 5,197 3,638 6,455 8, 190 7,824 WailevZ 8,101 11,708 
Short term by other private 

OMESIIC Mee mer eracs eee 221 595 417 547 918 579 1,110 1,962 1,430 854 714 

By government sector... 000... 4,354 2,773 7,831 11,456 13,603 14,673 23,156 12,532 19,259 WA Si7/ 11,186 
CCC Alpert se etree te ee 1,556 —54 4,185 3,940 4,124 7,795 13,691 6,682 12,044 6,887 2,848 
Federal enterprises ..0.0.0.0.000.0000..... 113 262 —69 647 710 510 2,534 763 Wf nfs 3,574 
BrOvINnClalinseee spe 2,227 ISS Zameen 5,362 7,514 "5,760 6,460 4,327 6,121 3,746 205] 
MONicipalmeer ett ee 458 683 983 1,507 1,255 608 471 760 322 —68 — 287 

By non-residents ...............ccccsceecsees.-e, 875 1,953 1,621 2,674 4049 2569 6,196 4,160 4,567 4,706 13,172 

cOtalines 2". sari AS ee cere a 16,257 21,788 31,005 33,457 41,608 44,449 63,671 60,037 67,369 47,788 68,872 

(Renicentof'GNP)ine.. 15.4 17.6 21.0 20.2 21.8 218 27.6 22.9 23.2 22.3 28.3 

Funds raised abroad o.oo, 2,816 2,091 3,646 6,905 10,329 O55 10,673 10,289 8,881 5,453 22,008 

Funds raised in Canada ...................... 13,441 19,697 27,359 26552 31,279 36,494 52,998 49,748 58,488 42,335 46,864 
(RencentiorGNP) =... 12.8 15.9 18.5 16.1 16.4 U7) 23.0 19.0 20.2 19.8 19.2 

Funds raised by Canadians ................ 12,566 17,744 25,738 23,878 27,230 33,925 46,802 45,588 53,921 37,629 33,692 
(PeticentiofiGNP) = 2.005... 11.9 14.4 17.4 14.4 14.3 16.2 20.3 17.4 18.6 17.6 13.8 


\) Bonds plus stocks plus direct investment from abroad plus bank loans. 
(2) January to September. 


Source: Department of Finance and Bank of Canada. 
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Reference Table 90 


Credit Expansion by Instrument (Flows) 


1972 — 1981 
1972 1973 1974 
Total funds raised in credit markets 16,257 21,788 31,004 
Short-term instruments ..... ; 6,934 9.217 14,741 
Money market instruments Rea 147 329 2,321 
Ste tal al (evs ASE sca crepe ectcces or concreenee ss 4,813 7,178 7,864 
Other loans............ = 468 1,309 2,217 
Saving bonds * ; 1245S 43 OOn, 
Loans to non- -residents... ree s 261 838 —27 
Longer-term instruments ........ ; 9,323 12,571 16,262 
Mortgages from private lenders. : 4,203 6,866 7,504 
Marketable bonds) --cccsvrec..----2o= 3,146 2,349 Sy 18S) 
Equities . eine eRe Oe 484 1,118 955 
Bank loans ......... ; 256 293 167 
Direct investment from abroad . 620 830 845 
Loans to non-residents Bae 614 Us iilkss 1,648 


(1) January to September. 


Source: Department of Finance and Bank of Canada. 


1975 


33,458 


12,421 
1,078 
5,989 
1,379 
2927, 
1,048 


21,037 
7,818 
8,354 
1,315 
A199 

725 
1,626 


224 


1976 


41,609 


16,732 
1,855 
9,687 
1,396 

884 
2,910 


24,877 
10,329 
11,897 
933 
879 

— 300 
1,139 


1977 


1978 


(Millions of dollars) 


44,449 


12,987 
1,945 
6,161 
2,269 
1,588 
1,024 


31,462 
13, 168 
12,323 
2,671 
1,280 
475 
1,545 


63,670 


22,889 
3,359 
11,208 
3,366 
2,013 
2,943 


1979 


60,037 


21,155 
3,977 
15,759 
3,062 
— 1,475 
— 168 


38,882 
13,905 
13,329 
5,230 
1,415 
675 
4,328 


1980 


1980") 


47,787 


20,759 
8,968 
9,249 
2,360 

— 1,928 
PAV 


27,028 
7,352 
10,454 
3,905 
1,917 
805 
23595 


19811) 


68,872 


36,822 
5,532 
24,090 
2,103 
— 3,386 
8,483 


32,050 
6,606 
12,059 
4,866 
7,485 
— 3,655 
4,689 


Reference Table 91 
Chartered Banks (Flows) 
1972 — 1981 


1972 


1973 1974 1975 1976 iheyere 1978 1979 1980 1980!) 1981?) 
(Millions of dollars) 

Total assets held with Canadians ..... 6,410 9,398 11,398 8,892 11,695 15,318 22,008 22,060 17,134 8,848 34,052 
Total Canadian dollar assets 000.0000... 6,514 9,221 10,267 8330 11,190 13,084 16,786 20,917 14,519 8,184 24,872 
Canadian liquid assets ........ =e 337 571 1,646 185 1,509 1,821 984 1,480 — 536 —477 1,409 
Treasury bills ..... oe . 264 469 270 = 269 707 717 537 1,087 793 966 2,107 
RVING Panter ene coor hence acs csevensonusts 73 102 1,376 454 802 1,104 447 393 -—1,329 —1,443 — 698 
Pessiliquiciasscis@ertetnnceo san 8 O45 S600) 187621 8,145 9,681 11,263 15,802 19,438 15,055 8,661 23,463 
Ordinary personal loans . Ppishy 1,367 1,734 1;989 992,332") 2/965.) 27520 2,941 3,506 3,667 2,473 2,917 
MGNIGageSitac ees pee tech ccc tin: 1,086 1,170 1,459 1,677 1,383 2,663 3,416 2,896 444 362 — 1,891 
BUSINESSI@ANS wen tercste secre nu ke perescis)  Syewil  ceyikces 2 (shel0) AS ie)0) © Sheall@ls) 3,118 10,425 10,519 6,547 16,828 
Olen DaMClOANS Seca ee ess easter ers 563 1,131 766 990 661 276 1,457 2,416 is — 80 1,978 
Corporate securities .. ee 308 —117 564 131 722 1,303 3,683 — 286 — 633 — 359 962 
OTMEMASSETS esate eesti saint srs 457 1,058 460 355 — 1,040 1,396 1187 481 — 134 — 282 2,669 
Foreign currency loans to residents ...... — 101 dn 1,093 557 507 1,010 2,334 1,071 2,936 981 9,195 
Government of Canada 0.0.0.0... 0 0 0 0 0 0 1,632 — 1,276 362 — 356 261 
OTNETS on eae res aes shen cee — 101 191 1,093 557, 507 1,010 702 2,347 2,574 1,337 8,934 
Foreign currency securities of residents 0 —14 38 5 —1 1,224 2,888 72 —320 —316 —15 
Liabilities with Canadians ...................... 5 O/ae nO OGm mc, COGN GO SOOM 12,070 mmS, 042 19,356 18,765 15,844 10,227 18,523 
Non deposit liabilities oo... 641 553 531 781 855 874 1,586 1,761 1,462 509 2,773 
Deposit labiliticS mss e.n est HI0322 FO240 tee VES D2 Mi 24 12,168 WA TETAS, 17,004 14,382 9,718 ifis%, 7s 19) 
Foreign currency deposits .............. —85 1,403 2,044 —523 1,823 871 3,297 —559 1,031 888 —4,573 
Canadian dollar deposits ................ Baan SACOM O}203 OOO sO; SOMne nl I,OOF 14,473 17,563 13,351 8,830 20,323 
Personal savings deposits .......... 2,166 4,655 5,185 3,448 7,241 4,470 6,580 12,688 10,729 9,338 12,976 
Government of Canada .............. 168 =46—) 22,021 1,019 —560 1,630 1,733 —4,048 1,675 —471 — 288 
Demand depositsee coe. 1,286 1,378 470 2,684  -—880 2,240 1,226 453 1,220 1,062  —1,540 
OUNeMAdeDOSHS eeereecse ese wee 1,497 1285002) 20)(enee 2 002s 4 100 S55 4,934 8,470 —273 —1,099 9,175 

Net position with non-residents booked 
(ti) (CEVA Ke ele sreate nat ices mech epee ners mento 637 —343 — 1,354 489 —941 1,384 LTE 4,105 1,406 — 864 16,119 
Residual claim on non-residents ........... 100 —52 —55 TA Sil 292 —118 —810 —116 —516 — 590 


(1) January to September. 
Source: Department of Finance and Bank of Canada. 
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Reference Table 92 


Other Deposit Accepting Institutions (Flows) 


1972 — 1981 
1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1980!) 19810?) 
(Millions of dollars) 

Net lending or borrowing 38 16 —10 60 39 60 o2 —44 —91 — 84 3 
Net financial investment 38 16 —11 62 41 61 tay —41 —91 — 84 So 
Net increase in financial assets 3,283 4,842 4,381 5,878 WASH 9,303 10,024 11,063 USS 9,203 Wasa ks} 

Currency and deposits 

Currency and bank deposits 286 304 348 — 18 367 534 291 148 265 — 86 1,529 

Deposits in other institutions 82 — 46 27 331 37 Wal —25 32 160 149 279 

Foreign currency and deposits — 98 146 —12 209 149 — 90 97 —178 —44 139 — 237 
Consumer credit : 313 467 422 545 776 701 1,165 1,100 760 591 583 
Other loans 166 74 165 196 460 35 189 585 581 501 587 
Government of Canada 

treasury bills —1 1 2 WH 1 92 Sif, — 131 556 304 — 135 
Finance company and other 

short-term commercial paper —81 —51 43 61 192 501 —316 155 1,068 967 1,160 
Mortgages 2,284 3,680 3,284 3119 49/8 6454 6,606 8,017 7,143 4,831 5,979 
Bonds 

Government of Canada bonds 55 — 127 — 48 13 40 222 440 270 543 505 115 

Provincial government bonds .... 69 11 —51 174s) 142 92 128 35 399 398 32 

Municipal government bonds 41 128 —14 115 8 37 65 — 80 —93 — 38 —119 

Other Canadian bonds 84 66 — 43 146 65 140 184 627 661 464 TATE 
Claims on associated 

corporate enterprises . 6 24 89 163 213 105 187 —4 569 138 185 
Stocks... Baca 18 38 71 83 93 375 607 352 147 192 175 
Foreign investments ........ 1 —3 4 lit 0 4 19 3 50 33 — 34 
Other financial assets 146 130 94 52 110 27 330 132 457 ils 137 

Net increase in liabilities .. 3,245 4826 4,392 5,816 7,596 9,242 9,972 11,104 13,316 9,287 11,610 

Currency and deposits .. 3,080 4,257 4,012 5,367 6,574 8,261 8,907 9,247 10,916 7,224 8,996 
Loans 

Bank loans —2 70 —80 3 — 18 61 69 185 —151 — 194 691 

Other loans. : ; 48 32 Z ial 131 249 221 137 763 448 514 
Finance company and other 

short-term commercial paper .... 0) 65 82 —85 oi 52 79 74 46 234 Wye 
Mortgages : : 0 0 0) 0 0 21 — 32 8 20 3 —51 
Other Canadian bonds 0) 185 139 134 301 WSS) 86 172 116 147 123 
Claims on associated 

corporate enterprises 10 42 4 46 139 36 24 23 160 152 —1 
Stocks ee 35 36 75 128 152 182 231 196 409 324 198 
Other liabilities .. 74 139 158 212 226 225 387 462 1OS% 949 943 
Discrepancy 0) 0 1 —2 —2 =] 0 0 0 0) 0 


() January to September. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, cat. 13-002. 
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Reference Table 93 
Insurance Companies and Pension Funds (Flows) 


1972 — 1981 
1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1980") 1981() 
(Millions of dollars) 

Net lending or borrowing ................0.000. —67 —91 —100 -108  —144 —144 — 102 — 350 —461 — 339 — 398 
Net financial investment ........0.....0000... —67 —91 — 100 — 108 — 144 — 144 = 702 = 350 — 461 — 339 — 398 
Net increase in financial assets .......... 2,836 3,608 4,072 5,021 6,502 7,010 8,896 e257 13,149 8,860 10,255 

Currency and deposits 

Currency and bank deposits ...... 136 104 286 84 86 187 160 473 745 653 208 

Deposits in other institutions ...... 14 70 —12 —77 —2 141 17 17 1 15 76 

Foreign currency and deposits .. 0 23 — 13 —11 2 4 76 —13 Z 25 28 
GomsUmMenmcredl t= cern. teanca ee 19 73 178 95 85 65 86 196 300 247 512 
Trade receivables 00.0... 33 —17 —3 -—9 140 a2 193 46 87 o9 53 
@ihernlOansias crc cette: corners -6 12 25 — 16 43 —25 — 18 81 161 —3 5 
Government of Canada 

ThA SUV NOMS sere a ree rian eect. 1 0 3 15 17 86 164 —20 218 221 59 
Finance company and other 

short-term commercial paper .... 110 58 299 157 12 663 553 1,410 —176 152 1,028 
Moltgagesitx <n ine ne 437 943 1,193 1,300 1,962 2,451 Zaloe 2,275 2,045 1,499 1,732 
Bonds 

Government of Canada bonds .. 59 —99 9 42 439 643 1,286 2,932 2,370 1,526 1,290 

Provincial government bonds .... 466 851 907 1,163 1,273 1,558 1,994 1,586 2,284 1,470 1,572 

Municipal government bonds...... — 34 26 35 82 100 243 143 264 227 201 221 

Other Canadian bonds ................ 529 671 923 1,356 1,034 922 1,093 654 1,501 1,192 1,184 
Claims on associated enterprises .. 0 0 0 0 0) 0) 48 31 74 46 1 
STOCKS reer eae ceed MONET sense sce 988 752 503 653 968 305 433 772 2,418 1,268 1,745 
Foreion investments... g) 23 —8 150 180 0 143 610 622 379 313 
Other financial assets ...........000005. 75 118 97 37 163 215 372 —57 270 214 228 

Net increase in liabilities ......0..0.000.0.4. 2,903 3,699 4,172 5,129 6,646 7,654 8,998 11,607 13,610 9199 10,653 

made payables co... ..rcte 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 —2 1 7 abt 
BAaNnKOGh Siem ence tere as on eee 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 —28 48 123 eho} 
Othenmloans we scere eee ee te 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 10 7 
MONGAGES ears cers ements: 0 0 0 0 0 0 —23 34 30 12 —2 
Life insurance and pensions............ 2,898 3,691 4,153 Salary 6,631 7,637 8,858 11,454 13,457 9,031 10,274 


Claims on associated corporate 


enterprises ............. er tn ee 0 0 0 0 0 0 —7 —3 —42 —35 9 
SlOCKSr em cree trem ore rx teersc 5 8 19 18 15 17 8 2 i 1 54 
OtherlialiticS 2 saeeeee ek. cee 0 0 0 0 0 0 133 148 vs 50 —72 


(1) January to September. 
Source: Statistics Canada. Financial Flow Accounts. 
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Reference Table 94 
Other Private Financial Institutions (Flows) 


1972 — 1981 
Sa aaa ee ee ee 
1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1980") 1981) 
(Millions of dollars) 

Net lending or borrowing Pe 267 203 204 459 629 452 411 499 320 320 105 
Net financial investment ...... kd 267 203 204 459 629 452 411 499 320 320 105 
Net increase in financial assets ......... 1,500 2,098 3820 2,733 4,499 4386 5,961 6,820 6,855 6,136 8,212 

Currency and deposits 

Currency and bank deposits ...... 87 — 32 —58 213 327 120 353 1,030 — 147 — 384 — 346 

Deposits in other institutions .... 33 27 —40 69 — 33 — 18 92 — 100 ) 9 — 108 

Foreign currency and deposits .. 18 71 —121 US 135 64 —21 343 26 101 551 
Consumer credit .......0.cccccccceeees 286 368 159 70 62 —12 282 117 oD — 246 278 
Trade receivables ........ neater acs 2 10 70 121 59 71 27 128 146 160 257 
Othemloans eens rcs. 374 753 715 698 644 1,449 1,470 2,384 3,455 2,332 1,960 
Government of Canada 

TEASUTY<DIl|S hee pee teen eeeeren ee 13 —62 68 163 68 234 125 —99 680 789 116 
Finance company and other 

short-term commercial paper .... 391 — 325 583 278 319 — 200 797 207 — 364 256 — 300 
Mortgages Bee eo 153 545 514 411 569 845 835 382 315 291 — 153 
Bonds 

Government of Canada bonds .. 3 —11 —23 —47 373 337 363 508 500 487 174 

Provincial government bonds .... 71 66 96 179 151 131 134 94 35 21 55 

Municipal government bonds...... —8 49 41 47 28 97 23 10 25 6 —10 

Other Canadian bonds ................ 137 197 100 204 260 202 68 —62 —93 —45 93 
Claims on associated 

corporate enterprises ................, 189 337 672 675 1,116 939 899 1,820 996 857 5, 138 
SOCKS Ne. opie Re on. ty —314 16 —163 — 86 —6 11 — 160 —131 35 —26 373 
Foreign investments ..............cc000.. —215 — 178 —50 —12 —64 —87 -1 154 169 100 104 
Other financial assets ............... are 280 267 257 —325 491 203 675 35 1,013 1,428 30 

Net increase in liabilities 0.000.000.0000... 1,233 1,895 3,616 2,274 3870 3934 5,550 6,321 6,535 5,816 8,107 

Currency and deposits ...000.0.0.......... 0 0 0) 0) Zi; 37 29 11 14 8 24 
Trade payables ............. ere ante ty 23 2g 33 22 48 52 58 ial —2 —1 41 
Loans 

Bank Canister eee eee at : Aor, 262 556 161 —212 312 120 1,238 10 —2 1,249 

Othemloansaaeee se ee 207. —414 222 255 311 — 223 544 —173 272 878 AS 
Finance company and other 

short-term commercial paper .... 342 859 1,255 202 612 916 1,687 Uh SHE 2,697 Uae 2,406 
Mortoagessremment ce <tee. ae 13 —48 21 6 2 1 7 9 —6 —4 35 
Other Canadian bonds .................. 304 485 381 660 1,198 795 Sil 422 259 438 109 
Life insurance and pensions........... 0 0 0 0 0 0) 237 267 206 OWA 239 
Claims on associated 

corporate enterprises ................. — 34 234 550 220 262 354 —174 1,158 872 574 —218 
StOCKG meen Baste teeeem cna tas, — 226 24 15 291 396 509 1,276 ala 5 1,092 590 2,563 
Otnenlabiliticsne = 427 464 583 457 1,226 1,181 1,195 416 1,121 1,462 944 
DSCC DanC Vaemee ees eee 0 0 0) 0 0 0) 0 0 0 0 0 


( 


') January to September. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts. 
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Reference Table 95 


Non-Financial Private Corporations (Flows) 


1972 — 1981 
1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1980") 1981") 
(Millions of dollars) 

Net lending or borrowing ... 9431 —4,139° —-7,464 —318 ~3.7411 =4455 —6,047 =7,308 =8,282 —5 830 — 14.766 
Net financial investment ................. =2,202 —2,/11 —7,189 —4,268 —5,209 =3712  —5 559 —8,860 —10,247 -—7,122 — 15936 
Net increase in financial assets .......... 3,390 6,384 8994 6559 5610 8192 17,849 19,208 19,937 11,916 21,423 

Currency and deposits 

Currency and bank deposits ...... 58 272 477 656 859 929 1,387 —443 1,356 —3809 —1,054 

Deposits in other institutions ...... 104 — 109 — 33 —72 66 1 296 257 —177 — 103 — 381 

Foreign currency and Heels < 54 371 —2  —207 578 —96 832 288 ns, — 50 —970 
Consumer credit . Be oe ili 109 133 96 — 38 17 30 —60 —92 —9 318 
Trade receivables 1,396 3,101 5,042 3,759 2,276 3,877 8,162 CsA 6,592 4,760 8,183 
Other loans. eUiceerveeivec 8 7g D7, 204 —130 518 545 433 249 161 791 
Government of Canada 

TReASUTVIDIIS Ie eae. — 23 73 —79 16 37 —8 0) 39 59 35 117 
Finance company and other 

short-term commercial paper .. 165 488 — 84 353 —239 245 238 ao Tats 572 — 871 
MOMOAGCS eres. cee. apis store ea 102 19 44 th 79 Wve 655 —70 63 —22 746 
Bonds 

Government of Canada bonds .. 37 — 28 —4 —6 —30 14 36 —1 —8 —11 — 10 

Provincial government bonds ... —40 4 —49 104 —4 12 —25 —3 11 30 —32 

Municipal government bonds ... —11 10 1 13 —2 —11 —3 Zi —68 —65 12 

Other Canadian bonds ................ 18 —29 —73 15 —19 — 33 Si 46 —122 —51 — 255 
Claims on associated 

corporate enterprises .................. 973 Tylitan 1,967 1,194 1,452 2,095 3,768 6,935 7,041 4,591 11,605 
LOCKS teehee eae ee, ee ae 312 78 214 —29 23 —28 445 782 710 444 528 
Foreign investments oo... ccc. — 127 28 40 —69 1 73 160 —81 291 ETE 118 
Other financial assets 0000000000000... 347 741 1,303 525 701 70 T2772 2,796 2,838 1,666 2,578 

Net increase in liabilities ............, 5,622 9,095 16,133 10,822 10,819 11,904 23,378 28,068 30, 184 19,038 37,357 

iadeipavablesmrs eee wees W660 M2315. 406572528 sl iA/) neo OST, 5,701 6,420 6,561 2,424 3,227 
Loans 

Bank loans .. Sparse ee O97 SEN 2:6245 351445 e440) 52 970 1,203 3,902 5,304 6,474 5,165 13,962 

Otheploansere oa em Oe 278 (ial 569 905 720 805 924 2,041 1,616 S29 2,780 
Finance company and other 

short-term commercial paper .... — 238 —177 1,463 212 353 — 408 477 994 11 364 1,145 
Mortgages ............ 336 320 500 332 757 410 i250 870 1,788 1,220 2,104 
Other Canadian bonds . 863 750 457 2512) 2162" 2:028 1,563 474 2,141 1,474 3,013 
Claims on associated ‘ 

corporate enterprises 9.00000... 302 173 871 661 1,103 1,410 1,466 2,026 2,836 2,241 3,686 
SLOCK GIN I We cen, 268 at byte cae 454 1,118 828 1,161 S2(aeeee OZ 4,782 5,260 5/563 3,905 4,865 
OthenlabilitieS see see ee 270 1,261 2,444 476 680 1,697 3,306 4,679 3,194 1,246 ZOE 
DISCKE DANCY. arm eee —1,199 —1,428 —325 1,045 1,498  —743 —518 oor T3965 1,292 1,170 


() January to September. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts. 
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1. A General Overview of Developments in 1982 


International Developments and Policy 
Environment 


The 1980 to 1982 period was predominantly one 
of relative stagnation in the economies of the 
western industrialized countries. This stagnation 
occurred largely because of the output-depress- 
ing effects of the second oil price shock during 
1979-1980, combined with restrictive fiscal and 
monetary policies designed to curb the inflation- 
ary impacts of the shock. The average rate of 
inflation in the OECD economies fell dramatically 
in 1982 after peaking in 1980. 


The world price of oil more than doubled during 
1979 and 1980. This supply shock, directly and 
indirectly through its impact on other costs of 
production, pushed up the average inflation 

rate in the seven major countries of the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development ‘” (OECD) about 3 percentage 
points to 12.2 per cent in 1980, the highest rate 
since 1974, the year of the first oil price shock. 
The OECD countries responded with restrictive 
fiscal and monetary policies to contain and 
reduce the inflationary pressures. These policies, 
in general, became even more restrictive in 198 1 
and the first half of 1982 as the rate of inflation 
remained significantly above historical levels and 
concern increased that relaxing these policies 
would lead to a further acceleration of inflation, 
because of deeply entrenched inflationary expec- 
tations. According to the estimate prepared by — 
the OECD, the average budget deficit of the 
seven major OECD countries, adjusted for the 
impact of the cyclical decline in output, ©) 
decreased by an amount equivalent to 0.7 per- 
centage points of gross national expenditure/ 
gross domestic product (GNE/GDP) over the 
recent three-year period. Adjusted as well for the 
effect of increased interest payments on public 
debt, the budget deficit decreased 1.5 percent- 
age points of GNE/GDP. Real interest rates, 
defined as short-term nominal interest rates 
minus the rate of increase in the consumer price 
index (CPI), averaged close to one-half per cent 


in 1980 in the seven major OECD countries, but 
jumped to 3% per cent in 1981 and 4 per cent in 
1982. 


The result was a significant decline in inflation in 
the OECD area but very weak real growth. Real 
GNE/GDP increased by about 1 per cent in the 
seven major OECD countries in both 1980 and 
1981 and fell about one-half per cent in 1982. 
The cumulative increase in real GNE over the 
1980 to 1982 period was about 2 per cent com- 
pared to an increase of about 12 per cent during 
the preceding three-year period. In addition to 
this weak growth, most of the OECD economies 
faced a roller-coaster type performance with 
large swings on both the up and down sides of 
the cycle. For example, during the six half-years 
between 1980 and 1982, the annualized growth 
rate of real GNE/GDP fluctuated between 5 per 
cent and minus 3’ per cent in the United States; 
between 7 per cent and minus 4 per cent in Italy; 
between plus and minus 3 per cent in Germany; 
and between 6 per cent and minus 7 per cent in 
Canada. Of the seven major OECD countries, 
real GNE fell in Canada, the U.S. and Germany in 
1982, remained virtually unchanged in the U.K. 
and Italy and increased modestly, in the 1 per 
cent to 2 per cent range, in Japan and France. 
Reflecting this weakness in economic activity, the 
number of unemployed in the OECD area jumped 
20 per cent in 1982 to over 30 million. North 
America had an even larger 30-per-cent increase 
in unemployment. The average unemployment 
rate in the seven major OECD countries 
increased 3 percentage points from 1979 to 
reach 8% per cent in 1982. 


Activity in the OECD countries weakened to an 
unexpected degree during the last half of 1982. 
Up to the middle of 1982, it had seemed that a 
modest recovery was imminent in the OECD area 
taken as a whole. However, further signs of 
weakness, particularly in Europe and Canada, 
emerged in the second quarter of 1982 and 
intensified thereafter. Industrial production fell 
and business surveys became increasingly pessi- 


() These countries are: the United States, Japan, Germany, France, the United Kingdom, Italy and Canada. 
(2) The cyclically-adjusted budget balance is the balance that would prevail with existing tax and expenditure structures if the 


economy were operating at an average level of activity. 


mistic. Real output growth for the seven major 
OECD countries, which had been projected to 
increase by 2% per cent © in the last half of 
1982, actually declined. 


The results on the inflation front were, however, 
better in 1982 than generally anticipated, particu- 
larly in the U.S. and the U.K. The 12-month 
increase in consumer prices in the seven major 
OECD countries in December 1982 was 5.5 per 
cent, 7.4 percentage points less than the average 
peak inflation rate of 12.9 per cent during the 
1980 and 1981 period. This dramatic improve- 
ment in inflation performance was a result of 
many factors, including: a reduction in inflation 
expectations because of the persistence of 
restrictive policies; declines in energy prices; the 
tumbling of other commodity prices which 
decreased 17 per cent in 1982 compared with a 
decrease of 12 per cent in 1981, according to the 
Economist index; the increasing slack in labour 
markets which resulted in more moderate nomi- 
nal wage increases; and weak product markets 
which cut profit margins. 


In the United States, monetary policy until late 
June was focussed on keeping the growth of 
monetary aggregates within respective target 
ranges following a shift in operating procedures in 
October 1979. Between November 1981 and 
March 1982, short-term interest rates rose 400 
basis points, peaking at 15 per cent. Subsequent 
weakness of economic activity led to some 
decline in rates in the next few months but in late 
June they were back up near their February 
peaks. A number of developments have worked 
together since then to bring interest rates down 
substantially. These include: continued weakness 
in economic activity and substantial declines in 
the U.S. rate of inflation; reduced emphasis, at 
least temporarily, by the Federal Reserve Board 
on monetary targetting because a number of 
developments have made money supply numbers 
increasingly unreliable; and the realization in 
financial markets that a significant portion of the 
large federal deficit was caused by below-aver- 
age levels of economic activity. Between the last 
week of June and the last week of August, the 
three-month commercial paper rate fell 650 basis 
points to 8% per cent. Although the trend of 
interest rates since August has remained down- 
ward, subsequent declines have been more mod- 


8) OECD, Economic Outlook, July 1982 


est. Long-term rates followed a similar pattern 
although most of the decline occurred over the 
July-October period; the rate for AAA bonds fell 
almost 300 basis points in those four months. 


Financial developments in the U.S. significantly 
influenced interest rates and exchange rates in 
the industrialized world. The volatility of U.S. 
interest rates put pressure on exchange values of 
currencies of other countries. These countries 
reacted in general by allowing some movement in 
both their exchange rates and interest rates, with 
the extent of change in the two variables impor- 
tantly influenced by domestic developments. The 
run-up in U.S. interest rates from November 1981 
to June 1982 led to a significant appreciation of 
the U.S. dollar and a corresponding decline in the 
currencies of most other industrialized countries 
and increases in their interest rates. The rapid 
decline in U.S. interest rates since the middle of 
last year has led to substantial reductions in inter- 
est rates in other countries and some further 
realignment of exchange rates. 


Domestic Developments and Policy 
Environment 


Unlike most countries, average growth in Canada 
was quite strong during 1981 because of the 
strength of the economy in the first half of the 
year. However, the Canadian economy entered a 
deep recession in the third quarter of 1981 and, 
at the end of 1982, had experienced six consecu- 
tive quarterly declines in real GNE. Real GNE fell 
4.8 per cent in 1982 (Table 1.1), the steepest 
annual decline since the Second World War. All 
major components of aggregate demand, except 
government expenditure and foreign trade, con- 
tributed to the decline in real GNE. The weakest 
sectors of the economy were business fixed and 
inventory investment and residential construction. 
After growing strongly in the last three years, the 
volume of business fixed investment fell 11.5 per 
cent and residential investment declined 23.5 per 
cent. The stock of inventories declined $3.2 bil- 
lion (1971 dollars) in 1982 after increasing $687 
million in 1981. Exports fell only slightly in spite of 
significant declines in output in many of Canada’s 
major trading partners, but imports fell 10.4 per 
cent reflecting the decline in final domestic 
demand and inventories. 


Table 1.1 


Summary of Real Gross National Expenditures in Canada 


a 


GONSUIMO Ie XOG GIG soe oe eres rc iesences cesses 
Government expenditure” ooo. ec cccceceecesseeeeee 
PESIO SMI ALCONSINUGHON sci sscieceser, Oetiker: 


Machinery and equipment ..000.0..0... ec ceceeeeeceees 
IWOTMUORY CLIN er nad si ctccins eS Ge Se Fed at? 
YOON fn 4: a ee er en 
Ii) EL8) (ae SeRReS LES en ae oe a ee 
Gross national expenditure 00.0.0... cceceeeeeeeeeee 


Note: Numbers may not add exactly due to rounding. 


Average 
1971-1979 1980 1981 1982 


(percentage change) 


4.3 12 WS —2.5 
oa) —0.7 nL 0.9 
De — 6.1 5.6 — 23.5 
5.3 7.4 6.4 — 11.5 
4.4 11.0 8.4 — 6.0 
6.2 4.5 4.6 — 16.4 
855 —775 687 — 3170 
4.1 1.8 1.6 — 1.5 
9.9 — 2.0 2.6 — 10.4 
3.6 0.5 3.1 —4.8 


“ Includes current expenditure on goods and services and capital formation. 


(2) Millions of 1971 dollars. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 


The decline in economic activity resulted in sub- 
stantial losses in employment and an increase in 
the unemployment rate to 11.0 per cent in 1982 
from 7.6 per cent in 1981. The CPI rate of infla- 
tion fell from 12.5 per cent in 1981 to 10.8 per 
cent in 1982. 


The federal budget deficit, on a national accounts 
basis, increased from 2.4 per cent of GNE in 
1981 to 6.0 per cent of GNE in 1982. This was 
mainly due to the deep recession, which resulted 
in revenue growth of only 1.8 per cent and 
expenditure growth of about 20 per cent. Details 
of federal revenue and expenditure changes are 
provided in Tables 7.2 and 7.3. In brief, federal 
expenditures in 1982 increased $14.2 billion. Of 
this amount, more than $10 billion was 
accounted for by three main areas: transfers to 
persons (which rose $5.8 billion), particularly 
unemployment insurance payments which rose 
more than 70 per cent, interest on the public 
debt (up $3.1 billion), and transfers to provinces 
(up $1.7 billion). 


Monetary policy was geared towards the twin 
objectives of restraining inflation and assisting a 
recovery in economic activity. There was a run-up 
in interest rates during the first half of the year 
because of the pressure on the Canadian dollar 
as a result of large increases in U.S. interest 
rates. Interest rates fell significantly in the second 
half of the year, in line with similar developments 
in the U.S., a sharp decline in the Canadian rate 
of inflation and continuing weakness in economic 
activity. 


A comparison of the 1974 and 1981-1982 reces- 
sions, provided in Table 1.2, reveals the following 
facts. First, the 1981-1982 recession lasted six 
quarters compared to a decline in output span- 
ning only two quarters during 1974. Second, the 
decline in real GNE was much sharper in the 
1981-1982 recession than in 1974. Third, only 
government spending made a positive contribu- 
tion to real GNE in the 1981-1982 recession. In 
1974, government spending and non-residential 
investment made positive contributions to 


(4) In addition, delay in passing legislation necessary to authorize Petroleum Incentive Payments led to some expenditures for 1981 
activity being recorded in 1982. This was in large part responsible for an increase of $1.5 billion in capital assistance payments 


from 1981 to 1982. 


Table 1.2 
A Comparison of Relative Size of Contributing Factors in the Recessions of 1981-1982 and 1974 


2nd quarter 1981 to 
4th quarter 1982 


1st quarter 1974 to 
3rd quarter 1974 


Change Change 
relative to relative to 
overall overall 
Percentage change in Percentage change in 
change real GNE®) change real GNE® 
Consumer ExPendiure ee gags arwe tes! cic cece —3.6 OS 1.8 —3.0 
Government expenditure™ ooo... eee cceeseees 2.0 —0.3 1.0 —1.7 
Residential CONSIMUCTION. 1tcncnrne ay cant eee — 28.7 3.8 — 13.9 23.2 
BUSINESS: INVESTING wees ak eee ieee tee nee —17.7 2.4 —1.5 eats) 
Non-residential construction .......0..00..0cccee —9.5 1:3 —1.3 2a 
Machinery and equipment ...................:c0c0 —24.7 3.3 —1.7 2.8 
INVENILOKY (CNANGE RT ce wren cen een ere ee — 4,852 0.5 — 536 0.8 
EXPOIG toes othe Miia ae Tec eee, —9.7 1.3 —0.7 eZ 
HMIDOMS <P tues scat enemereh ine ca rhe eee eee — 17.6 2.3 4.0 —6.7 
Gross nationaliexpendittre: /.cen ne es cee —7.5 1.0 —0.6 1.0 


Note: Numbers may not add exactly due to rounding. 

() Includes current expenditure on goods and services and capital formation. 

2) Millions of 1971 dollars and proportion of absolute change in real GNE. 

‘9) Proportions are calculated by dividing sectoral percentage changes by per cent change in real GNE. The only exception is 
inventory change. Its contribution is calculated by dividing constant dollar inventory change with constant dollar change in real 
GNE. 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 


growth. Fourth, although residential investment 
fell 28.7 per cent and inventory change declined 
$4.9 billion during the 1981-1982 recession, their 
contributions to the decline in real GNE were 
even greater during the 1974 recession. Fifth, 
while imports declined significantly more than 
GNE during the 1981-1982 recession, they actu- 
ally increased during the previous recession. 


decline in Canadian output, in general, was sig- 
nificantly less than in other countries. 


Major Factors Affecting the Depth of 
Canada’s 1981-1982 Recession 


A number of factors depressed the level of activ- 
ity in Canada in the second half of 1981 and in 
1982. These included a world recession, the 
stubborness of inflation combined with the anti- 
inflationary framework of government policies, 
the phasing-in of world energy price increases 
which other countries generally had absorbed 
earlier, and a rise in the personal savings rate. 


Table 1.3 compares the 1981-1982 Canadian 
recession with those in Canada’s major trading 
partners. It can be noted that the last Canadian 
recession was more severe than the downturns in 
other major OECD countries. However, if the 
comparison takes 1978 as a starting point, 
Canada is within the range of growth rates 
experienced by the other six major countries. As 


The world recession resulted in a decline in 
Canadian exports. The volume of Canadian 


noted, Canada experienced a more rapid 
increase in activity just prior to the 1981-1982 
recession than did most of the other countries. 
During the 1974 and 1980-1981 recessions the 


exports fell 1.5 per cent in 1982 after increasing 
more than 1% per cent in 1981. The persistent 
economic slowdown in major OECD countries 
particularly depressed the demand for and price 


Table 1.3 


An International Comparison of Changes in Real GNE/GDP Over the Period 1973-1982 
eee 


During the During the 

1973-1975 1979-1980 

recession recession 
Garladagianwe yn. — 0.6 — 1.5 
United States............ — 4.9 —2.5 
Gernanyaynwvs. i —3.1 — 2.1 
Japan iat mer ae \. — 3.1 — 
United Kingdom ...... — 3.5 —4.3 
Francem a faa — 2.0 — 1.5 
italy... pees eae Te — 5.9 — 3.6 
INGE SP ae ee — 3.3 — 2.2 


Cumulative 
change: Cumulative 

During the 1978 tothe change: 1973 
1981-1982 second half to the second 
recession) of 1982°) half of 1982) 
(per cent) 

— 5.5 O23 eee 

—2.6 PLT 17.8 

— 0.7 32 14.5 

— 0.7 16.5 O14 

—2.5 = 19 4.9 

— 0:1 6.4 23.8 

a 9.3 BANS 

— 25] Bie. 19.6 


———— SS ee a a a a ee ee 


“ The last data point included is the second quarter of 1982 because quarterly data for all countries beyond this point were not 


available. 


2) The data for the second half of 1982 for countries other than Canada and the U.S. are OECD forecasts. 


‘9) There was no decline in real GNE in Japan during 1979-1980. 


Source: OECD, National Accounts of OECD Countries, 1980, volume II: Quarterly National Accounts Bulletin, 1982, III; and Economic 
Outlook, December 1982; Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 


of raw materials and fabricated products, which 
account for about 70 per cent of Canada’s 
exports, leading to shut-downs in a number of 
export-based operations, especially in the mining 
sector. 


The rate of inflation in Canada was the second 
highest among the major OECD countries in 
1981 and 1982, exceeded by Italy. Although the 
need to absorb energy price increases helped 
keep the inflation rate high, the persistence of 
inflationary expectations, downward rigidity of 
nominal wages and certain prices, and declining 
productivity also contributed importantly to 
increase the rate of inflation in 1981 and, in spite 
of some moderation, to keep it in the double digit 
range in 1982. This, as well as record high U.S. 
interest rates, pushed Canadian interest rates to 
record levels in 1981 and 1982. This was an 
important factor in depressing real activity in 
1981 and 1982. 


An increase in the personal savings rate con- 
tributed to weak consumer demand which in turn 
led to decreases in business investment for new 


plant and equipment. The savings rate increased 
3.1 percentage points between the second quar- 
ter of 1981 and the third quarter of 1982—a 
major factor in the 2.5-per-cent decline in real 
consumer spending in 1982. In comparison, the 
personal savings rate in the U.S. increased less 
than 1 percentage point and real consumption 
rose 1.0 per cent in 1982. 


Because of all these factors, the decline in 
Canadian output in the 1981-1982 recession was 
larger than in other major OECD countries. A 
comparison of international economic perform- 
ance over longer time periods, which allows for 
the differential impact of the timing of energy 
price increases in different countries, is presented 
in Table 1.3. 


From 1978 to the second half of 1982, the period 
covering the second oil price shock, real GNE 
increased slightly in Canada. In comparison, the 
U.K. GNE declined but all other countries posted 
increases. Thus, in terms of comparative changes 
in real GNE, Canada fared relatively badly during 
the second oil price shock. A comparison over 


the extended period from 1973 to 1982 is, how- 
ever, more meaningful in terms of countries 
adjusting to the two oil price shocks of the 
1970s. Over this extended period, real growth 
was, on average, similar to that of the U.S. and 
better than both Germany and the U.K. In two of 
the three periods of recession since 1973, output 
in Canada fell less than in other countries, and 
over the longer period from 1973 to 1982, the 
cumulative increase in Canadian output of 17.4 
per cent was only marginally less than the aver- 
age increase of 19.6 per cent in the seven major 
OECD countries. 


Developments at Year-end 


The year 1982 closed on the promising note that 
Canada was finally getting out of the deep reces- 
sion and was set on a path of sustained recovery. 
A number of indicators pointed in that direction. 
Although real GNE fell again in the fourth quarter, 
the decline was caused mainly by an increased 
rate of inventory run-off. The inventory-to-sale 
ratio fell to an historically low level, indicating that 
inventory correction had mainly occurred. This, 
combined with the fact that final domestic 
demand actually increased in the fourth quarter 
after five consecutive quarterly declines, sug- 
gested that the economy was finally poised for a 
recovery. Housing starts increased sharply in the 
last quarter of the year and were up slightly more 
than 80 per cent to 157,000 units (Seasonally 
adjusted annual rate) in December from the 
87,000 range in August and September. Sales of 
passenger cars increased 37 per cent from July 


to 66,800 units in December. The Conference 
Board of Canada’s index of consumer confidence 
jumped 36 per cent from 54.8 in the second 
quarter to 74.7 in the fourth quarter. Senior busi- 
ness executives also became more optimistic 
about the near-term prospects for the Canadian 
economy, as shown in the Conference Board 
Survey of Business Attitudes. 


According to the same survey, business confi- 
dence in Canada’s investment climate improved. 
The Business Conditions Survey found Canadian 
manufacturing industries were more optimistic 
about the economy than in the recent past. The 
proportion reporting increased new orders was 
also up. Corporate profits increased substantially 
in the fourth quarter of 1982 after five consecu- 
tive quarterly declines and a modest increase in 
the third quarter. Employment increased in 
December after 15 consecutive monthly declines. 
Canada’s trade surplus jumped to $21.6 billion at 
annualized rates in December 1982, a 157-per- 
cent increase from the previous record surplus of 
$8.4 billion in 1980. The year-over-year rate of 
increase of the CPI declined to 9.3 per cent in 
December. Prices in December showed no 
increase from November, the first time since Sep- 
tember 1978. Non-COLA wage settlements fell to 
7.3 per cent in the fourth quarter of 1982, down 
almost 50 per cent from the peak 14.0-per-cent 
increase in the fourth quarter of 1981. Interest 
rates declined substantially from the peak 
reached in 1981. The Bank Rate, for example, 
was 10% per cent at year-end compared to 21 
per cent in August 1981. 


2. Price and Wage Developments 


The rate of inflation fell significantly in 1982 after 
gathering momentum in every year since 1976. 
The decrease was particularly large during the 
second half of 1982 when monthly price 
increases averaged 0.5 per cent, compared to 
average increases of 1.0 per cent during the first 
half of 1982 and through 1981. The year-over- 
year rate of increase in the CPI in December 
1982 was 9.3 per cent compared to the peak of 
13.0 per cent in July 1981. Wage settlements 
also fell significantly during the year, and particu- 
larly during the second half, to 7.3 per cent in the 
fourth quarter, from a peak of 14.0 per cent in 
the fourth quarter of 1981. 


A number of factors contributed to reduce the 
rate of inflation during the year. These include a 
significant slowing in the rise of food and energy 
prices, weak product markets which slashed 
profit margins to record low levels, weak labour 
markets which slowed increases in labour costs, 
declines in industrial and raw material prices, and 
the impact of the federal government’s 6 and 5 
wage and price restraint program. 


The 6 and 5 program, introduced in June 1982, 
restricted wage increases to 6 per cent in the first 
year of the program and 5 per cent in the second 
year for all federal public service employees, 
employees of Crown corporations, ministers of 
the Crown and members of the House of Com- 
mons and the Senate. Federal agencies which 
regulate prices of certain goods and services 
were asked to adhere to the guidelines. In addi- 
tion, the Minister of Finance urged all Canadians 
to lower their demands for income increases to 
these ranges. Most provincial governments intro- 
duced similar restraint programs. 


Price Developments 


The CPI rate of inflation in Canada climbed 
steadily from 7.5 per cent in 1976 to 12.5 per 
cent in 1981. During this five-year run-up of infla- 
tion, food price increases accelerated from 2.7 
per cent in 1976 to a peak of 15.5 per cent in 
1978 and remained in the double-digit range until 
1981. Although domestic energy prices have 
been increasing rapidly since 1974 in response to 
the world oil price shocks, the rate of increase 


accelerated in 1980 and particularly in 1981. The 
increase in measured rates of inflation reinforced 
inflationary expectations and these were ref- 
lected in rising nominal wage gains. Non-COLA 
wage settlements — those without a cost-of-living 
adjustment clause — rose steadily from 7.2 per 
cent in 1978 to 13.3 per cent in 1981. Increases 
in input costs over this period were reflected in 
the upward drift of the rate of increase of the CPI 
excluding food and energy, sometimes used as a 
measure of the underlying rate of inflation, from 
6.1 per cent in 1978 to 10.9 per cent in 1981. 


In 1982, the rate of inflation fell 1.7 percentage 
points to 10.8 per cent, ending five years of 
steady increases in the rate. On an annual basis, 
the decrease in inflation has mainly occurred as a 
result of slower increases in food and energy 
prices. The CPI for food increased 7.2 per cent in 
1982 —in single digits for the first time in five 
years. The rate of increase in energy prices, 
though still high at 19.8 per cent in 1982, was 
significantly less than the 30. 1-per-cent increase 
in 1981. Energy price increases in 1981 and 
1982 reflected the impact of the energy price 
agreement between the governments of Canada 
and Alberta signed in September 1981. The rate 
of increase in energy prices was particularly rapid 
in 1981 because of the federal government’s 
imposition of a special compensation charge, in 
response to Alberta’s cutbacks in oil production, 
to help finance the resulting increase in subsidies 
on imported crude. Because of the government’s 
policy of smoothing the impact of the adjustment 
to higher oil prices arising from the world oil price 
shocks in 1974 and 1980, energy prices in 
Canada increased somewhat later than in other 
countries. In 1982, however, Canadian energy 
price levels were still below world oil price levels. 
The Canadian ‘“‘blended”’ price in 1982 averaged 
73 per cent of the international oil price when 
adjusted for quality differences; unadjusted for 
quality differences, the proportion was 79 per 
cent (Table 2. 1). 


Excluding food and energy, the CPI increased 
10.8 per cent in 1982, only marginally less than 
the 10.9-per-cent increase in 1981. However, 
these annual increases hide the fact that the rate 
of inflation of this sub-aggregate of the CPI was 
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Source: Statistics Canada, The Consumer Price Index, monthly, cat. 62-001. 


increasing during 1981 and decreasing during 
1982. The year-over-year increase in the CPI 
excluding food and energy was 12.0 per cent in 
December 1981, compared with 10.1 per cent in 
January 1981. It declined steadily over 1982 to 
9.2 per cent in December. These data suggest 
that there is a clear downward trend in the under- 
lying rate of inflation in Canada, though this 
decline started somewhat later than the decline in 
the all-items CPI rate of inflation. 


The CPI for goods increased 9.4 per cent in — 
1982, down 3.7 percentage points from its rate 
of increase in 1981, while the CPI for services 
increased 12.9 per cent in 1982, 1.4 percentage 
points faster than in 1981. Within the goods com- 
ponent of the CPI, the restraining influence of 


reduced demand was felt mainly in prices of dur- 
able and semi-durable goods and food. Weak 
demand for durables forced retailers to lower 
profit margins to move inventories. Following a 
four-year period in which service price increases 
lagged behind increases in goods prices, price 
increases for services in 1982 outpaced the rate 
of increase in goods prices. The impact of higher 
mortgage rates and large increases in energy 
prices as well as sharply higher increases in the 
cost of communication and public transportation 
explain a large part of the increase of service 
price inflation in 1982. An examination of the 
monthly CPI data suggests that service price 
inflation has also begun to decrease. Service 
prices increased 13.8 per cent in March 1982, on 
a year-over-year basis, and only 11.0 per cent in 


Table 2.1 
Recent Price Inflation in Canada 
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() Year-over-year percentage changes for the fourth quarter for GNE implicit prices and for the month of December for all other 


price series. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Consumer Prices and Price Indexes, quarterly, cat. 62-010; National Income and Expenditure Accounts, 
quarterly, cat. 13-001; Industry Price Indexes, monthly, cat. 62-011; and The Economist, weekly. 


December 1982. The comparable increases in 
goods prices were 10.1 per cent and 8.1 per cent 
respectively. 


On a national accounts basis, the average price 
paid by Canadians in 1982 for goods and ser- 


vices, whether domestically or externally pro- 
duced — the implicit price index for domestic 
demand — increased 10.6 per cent in 1982, down 
0.7 percentage points from the 11.3-per-cent 
increase recorded in 1981, as shown in Table 
2.1. This increase was a weighted average of the 


13.9-per-cent increase in domestic prices exclud- 
ing imports and a small 4.0-per-cent increase in 
the price of imports. The large increase in the 
implicit price deflator for domestic demand less 
imports reflected a relatively strong domestic 
component of inflation, including particularly an 
acceleration in the rate of increase of inventory 
prices, while the relatively small increase in 
import prices indicated to a large extent lower 
inflation rates among Canada’s major trading 
partners. Export prices rose only 2.5 per cent in 
1982, reflecting a general weakness in demand in 
international markets. When these are included, 
the implicit price index for gross national expen- 
diture (GNE-IPI) is obtained. Despite the slowing 
in export prices, the increase in the GNE-IPI, the 
most comprehensive indicator of inflation, 
increased from 10.1 per cent in 1981 to 10.6 per 
cent in 1982. Although this indicates an accelera- 
tion in inflation in 1982 over 1981 on an annual 
basis, the trend in inflation during the course of 
the year was again downward. The year-over- 
year increase in the GNE-IPI in the fourth quarter 
of 1982 was 10.4 per cent compared to 11.2 per 
cent in the first quarter of 1982. 


Compared to retail prices, prices at the manufac- 
turing level responded more quickly and strongly 
to the weakness in demand beginning in the 
second half of 1981. On an annual basis, the 
industry selling price index (ISPI), a base-year- 
weighted index that shows movements in both 
the cost of products sold by one manufacturer to 
another and the prices paid by distributors, 
including exporters, for finished manufacturing 
commodities, increased 6.0 per cent in 1982, 
down 4.2 percentage points from the increase 
reported in 1981 (Table 2.1). On a year-over-year 
basis, the ISPI rate of inflation peaked at 11.7 per 
cent in June 1981 and decreased to 7.1 per cent 
in January 1982 and 4.4 per cent in December 
1982. The relatively larger burden of manufactur- 
ers’ inventories, and low levels of corporate 
liquidity, appear to have brought about faster 
price adjustments in this sector. The decline in 
inflation at the manufacturing level was broadly 
based among industry groups and was passed 
on in lower costs to retailers, helping to put 
downward pressure on retail prices, though with 
a lag. 


World commodity prices excluding energy in U.S. 
dollars, international oil prices, and domestic raw 
material prices excluding fuels declined in 1982. 


Bumper harvests of grain and soybeans, sugar 
surpluses and a build-up in producer stocks of 
metals as a result of the worldwide recession 
were reflected in a 16.6-per-cent decline in world 
commodity prices excluding energy, marking the 
second year of commodity price declines. The 
world price of oil also fell in 1982. Domestic raw 
material prices excluding fuels declined 3.9 per 
cent in 1982, after increasing only 0.8 per cent in 
1981, as sharp price declines for wood and met- 
als, reflecting the weak world demand, offset 
relatively large increases in prices of non-metallic 
minerals. Even including domestic fuel prices, the 
rate of increase of domestic raw material prices 
fell substantially, from 19.1 per cent in 1981 to 
8.3 per cent in 1982. 


Labour Costs 


The rate of growth of nominal wages continued 
to advance steadily from 1979 until the first quar- 
ter of 1982 (Table 2.2). However, the depth of 
the Canadian recession, declining inflation and 
the federal government’s 6 and 5 program, com- 
bined with similar initiatives by most provinces, 
acted to break the momentum of rising wage set- 
tlements and earnings and contributed impor- 
tantly to the decrease in the rate of nominal wage 
growth in 1982, particularly in the second half of 
the year. 


An analysis of recent wage developments 
requires a review both of new settlements, which 
are an indicator of future labour input costs, and 
of earnings, which are an indicator of current 
wage costs. The average annual increase granted 
in new non-COLA settlements declined to 10.0 
per cent in 1982 from 13.3 per cent in 1981. By 
the fourth quarter of 1982, average annual 
increases in non-COLA wage settlements had 
declined substantially to 7.3 per cent compared 
to the peak increase of 14.0 per cent in the fourth 
quarter of 1981. Increases in public sector settle- 
ments fell 3.3 percentage points to 9.9 per cent 
in 1982, while average private sector increases 
fell 2.9 percentage points to 10.6 per cent. The 
relatively larger decline of public sector wage set- 
tlements in 1982 occurred in the second half of 
the year reflecting the impact of the federal gov- 
ernment’s 6 and 5 program and provincial wage 
restraint policies. Non-COLA negotiated wage 
settlements in the federal sector fell 4.4 percent- 
age points to 8.0 per cent in 1982, the lowest 
increase among all public sector groups and 


Table 2.2 
Recent Wage Settlements in Canada‘) 
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(percentage change) 
Non-COLA negotiated settlements 
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Average weekly wages and salaries ............ 10.14 11.9 1.6 10.3 6.3 


Note: — indicates no bargaining. 

“) Labour Canada reports wage settlements based on two methods of classifying contract settlements according to industry. The 
commercial/non-commercial breakdown employs the ‘“‘standard industrial classification’? (SIC) system used by Statistics 
Canada which organizes establishments according to their principal economic activity. For example, a government-owned 
transit system or Post Office is classed among other transportation and communication establishments under the commercial 
sector, and not under the non-commercial sector as part of the government. The private/public breakdown classifies contracts 
according to the industry of the employer so contracts ratified between the Government of Canada and the Post Office workers 
will be classed under the federal government in the public sector. Another example is Air Canada which is included under the 
commercial and public sector categories. 

(2) Represents only one contract covering fewer than 1000 workers. 

Source: Labour Canada, Labour Data, quarterly; Statistics Canada, Employment, Earnings and Hours, monthly, cat. 72-002. 


lower than the private sector average, while set- second half of the year; in the fourth quarter of 
tlements in provincial administration fell 2.4 per- 1982, unit labour costs increased 9.8 per cent at 
centage points to 11.2 per cent in 1982. On the an annual rate compared to an average increase 
earnings side, average weekly wages and salaries of 14.4 per cent in the first half of the year. 

for the industrial sector increased 9.0 per cent in 

1982, down from the 11.9-per-cent increase in Canada-United States Comparisons of 
1981. Price and Wage Developments 

Unit labour costs, which reflect the interplay of Increases in consumer prices and nominal wages 
productivity performance and wage costs, slowed more quickly in the U.S. than in Canada 
increased 12.3 per cent in 1982, up from the in 1982, thus widening the gap in inflation 
10.5-per-cent increase in 1981 (Table 2.3). A performance that had developed in 1981. Differ- 
sharp drop in labour productivity in 1982 offset ences in the timing of the movement towards 

the deceleration in wage increases to produce world energy prices, and the apparent greater 
this outcome. An examination of the quarterly responsiveness of U.S. prices and wages to weak 
pattern, however, reveals a significant decline in product and labour demand, account for a sig- 
the rate of increase of unit labour costs in the nificant part of the gap. 
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Table 2.3 


Canada-U.S. Comparison of Price and Wage Developments 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Consumer Prices and Price Indexes, quarterly, cat. 62-010; and National Income and Expenditure 
Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001; Labour Canada, Labour Data, quarterly; U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics, CP/ Retail Report, 
monthly; and U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, monthly. 


The U.S. CPI rate of inflation declined signifi- 
cantly for the second consecutive year to 6.2 per 
cent in 1982 from 10.3 per cent in 1981 and its 
peak of 13.5 per cent in 1980 (Table 2.3). Asa 
result, the gap between the Canadian and U.S. 
CPI rates of inflation increased to 4.6 percentage 
points in 1982 from 2.2 percentage points in 
1981. Table 2.3 indicates that from 1976 to 1982 
the CPI rate of inflation followed a relatively 
smooth profile in Canada compared to the 

U.S. — accelerating steadily from 7.5 per cent in 
1976 to its peak of 12.5 per cent in 1981 and 
then trending downwards relatively slowly to 10.8 
per cent in 1982. In comparison, the U.S. rate 
accelerated more quickly from its trough of 5.7 
per cent in 1976 to a peak of 13.5 per cent in 
1980 and then fell quickly to 6.2 per cent in 
1982. The U.S. move to world oil prices in 1979 
and 1980 and the delayed increases in Canadian 
oil prices in 1981 and 1982 explain a large part of 
the inflation differential in the two countries in the 
past four years. In general, both the goods and 
services price components of the U.S. CPI have 


responded more quickly to economic develop- 
ments than their Canadian counterparts. The 
greater volatility of service price increases in the 
U.S. is a result in part of the greater sensitivity of 
its home-ownership component to changes in 
housing market conditions, particularly mortgage 
rates and house prices; this greater sensitivity 
derives at least in part from the particular method 
used to construct the U.S. CPI. 


On the wage side, the average annual increase in 
non-COLA negotiated wage settlements in the 
commercial sector declined 4.2 percentage 
points to 9.6 per cent in Canada in 1982 com- 
pared to the U.S. decline of 2.2 percentage 
points to 6.6 per cent. In 1982 wage settlements 
in Canada were higher than in the U.S. for the 
third consecutive year. However, as a result of 
the relatively larger decline in Canada, the gap 
between Canadian and U.S. wage settlements 
narrowed to 3.0 percentage points in 1982 from 
5.0 percentage points in 1981. The decline in 
Canadian wage settlements was particularly large 
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in the second half of the year; as a result, the gap 
between Canadian and U.S. wage settlements 
was only 2.2 percentage points in the fourth 
quarter of 1982. In recent years, the profiles of 
wage settlements in both Canada and the U.S. 
have lagged behind rates of inflation as measured 
by the CPI. 


The downtrend in the growth of unit labour costs 
in the U.S. from 10.0 per cent in 1980 to 6.9 per 
cent in 1982 reflects a similar downward move- 
ment in nominal wage increases. In Canada, the 
growth in unit labour costs actually increased in 
1982 because of a significant decline in labour 
productivity which more than offset the slowing in 
nominal wage growth. However, because of a 
substantial decline in Canadian unit labour costs 
in the latter part of the year, the differential 
between Canada and the U.S. was only 3% per- 
centage points in the second half of 1982 com- 
pared to 5% percentage points for the whole 
year. 
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Shares of Net National Income 


Income share movements in 1982 were domi- 
nated by cyclical developments. The share of 
wages and salaries and supplementary labour 
income in net national income (NNI) rose sharply 
to a peak of 75.8 per cent in 1982 from 73.9 per 
cent in 1981 (Chart 2.2). The corporate profit 
share fell to 8.2 per cent in 1982 from 12.8 per 
cent in 1981. The corporate profit share at the 
end of 1982 was less than half of what it was at 
its most recent peak in 1979. An increase in the 
personal savings rate and the rise in interest rates 
in the first half of 1982 resulted in a continued 
increase in the share of interest and miscellane- 
ous investment income. Non-farm unincorporated 
business income as a share of NNI increased 
slightly in 1982. 


3. Personal, Housing and Business Sectors 


Real consumer spending fell in 1982, though the 
rate of decline was less than that of real GNE. 
The savings rate jumped to a post-war high of 
13.7 per cent in 1982, more than a percentage 
point higher than in 1981. The growth of nominal 
personal disposable income outpaced the 
increase in nominal GNE because of large 
increases in interest-sensitive investment income 
and unemployment-sensitive government transfer 
payments, and the fact that labour income did 
not slow as sharply as did GNP. The weakness in 
consumer spending was concentrated in interest- 
sensitive spending on durable and semi-durable 
goods. The level of spending on non-durable 
goods and services showed little change from 
1987; 


New housing construction declined substantially 
in 1982 because of high mortgage rates, a 
decline in real personal disposable income and 
rising unemployment. Starts of single dwelling 
units remained particularly weak until the fourth 
quarter when they picked up in response to 
declining mortgage rates, federal and provincial 
housing incentives and declines in inventories of 
new houses. Multiple unit starts were, however, 
Strong in the first half of the year in response to 
the multiple unit residential building (MURB) pro- 
gram. This led to a large increase in inventories of 
multiple units which depressed starts in the 
second half of the year. 


Real investment fell in 1982 in response to low 
capacity utilization, high interest rates and 
declines in corporate profitability. This decline 
was concentrated in the non-energy sector. 
Inventory run-off was rapid and accounted for 
about half of the decline in real GNE in 1982. 


Sources of Income 


Personal income and personal disposable income 
both increased at slower rates in 1982, as 
indicated in Table 3.1, due largely to a slackening 
in the growth of labour income, the largest source 
of personal income. Disposable income grew less 
than personal income because of an increase in 
the average effective tax rate. 


The rate of increase of labour income fell 
because of decreases in employment and in the 


growth of average compensation per employee. 
Growth in investment income also slowed in 1982 
because of a smaller increase in the amount of 
savings and declines in interest rates, particularly 
in the second half of the year. Farm income, 
which often fluctuates significantly from year to 
year, fell sharply in 1982 after a substantial 
advance in 1981. A high level of reserves around 
the world at the beginning of the year following 
the heavy crops of 1981 forced down prices of 
the main farm products, particularly wheat. 


Real personal disposable income, as convention- 
ally measured by dividing nominal figures by the 
consumer expenditure implicit price index, also 
fell in 1982. This decrease is largely explained by 
the decline in labour income, also adjusted for 
price changes. 


Personal Expenditure 


Following a modest increase in 1981, real con- 
sumer spending dropped in 1982 (Table 3.2) 
partly due to the reduction in real disposable 
income. The sharpest decline in consumer pur- 
chases was for durables, which were particularly 
affected by historically high interest rates. Semi- 
durable goods also showed a decrease, although 
a smaller one, whereas spending on non-durables 
and services, which is less subject to cyclical 
variations, showed very little change. 


Other factors may also have influenced personal 
sector spending. The high mortgage interest 
rates induced people to divert money away from 
personal expenditures to reducing their mortgage 
debt. Although no comprehensive data on mort- 
gages in relation to home values is available it is 
possible, using Canada Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation data, to construct a ratio of mort- 
gage money borrowed to the value of new and 
existing homes on which mortgages were 
renewed. Estimated values of this ratio for the 
period 1974 to 1982 are provided in Table 3.3. It 
is difficult to establish a precise relationship 
between mortgage rates and this ratio for each 
period. However, it is quite clear that, on aver- 
age, increases in mortgage interest rates seem to 
have reduced the proportion of a house’s value 
covered by borrowed money. For example, the 


Table 3.1 
Sources and Disposition of Personal Income 
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(percentage change) 
Sources of income 
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( Includes military pay and allowances. 
(2) Includes all current transfers to government. 


(3) Includes interest on consumer debt and transfers to non-residents. 
(4) Calculated as one minus the ratio of personal disposable income to personal income. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 


average amount of money borrowed as a propor- 
tion of the value of a house fell to 0.780 during 
the period 1980-1982, when mortgage interest 
rates were relatively high, from 0.876 in 1974- 
1979. In addition, the decline in employment in 
1982 and the volatility of interest rates over the 
past few years may have prompted households 
to be more cautious in their spending decisions. 


Inflation-adjusted Savings Rate 


The personal savings rate in the national 
accounts is overstated during periods of inflation 
because of biases in correctly measuring invest- 
ment income of and interest payments by the 
personal sector. This is because measured inter- 
est receipts or payments include an inflation pre- 


mium portion which in fact compensates lenders 
for the expected decline in the purchasing power 
of the principal. The inflation premium amounts 
to a repayment of a part of the real value of the 
loan; for analytical purposes, it should not be 
included in the income of lenders and expendi- 
ture of borrowers. As shown in the Economic 
Review for 1982, the inflation adjustment lowers 
the Canadian personal savings rate substantially 
in the post-1973 inflationary period. 


Table 3.4 updates the estimates on the inflation- 
adjusted personal savings rate. The actual sav- 
ings rate increased 1.4 percentage points to 13.7 
per cent in 1982. Compared to this, the inflation- 
adjusted savings rate was 7.1 percentage points 
less at 6.6 per cent. The actual savings rate 


Table 3.2 
Percentage Share and Growth of Consumer Expenditure Categories‘) 
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WIN E1 6ST Si Ped. ae ah en LOSOe mal / Aun (2058 S1G,0 C9) aS 1.1 —88 
Autos and repairs oo... Cede Wee 7.0 6.2 10" 7 Ose ates ose 
Household furniture and appli- 
Fal fe] cioiee en es Se eee eee 4.2 4.2 4.2 3.8 7.4 —0.4 0.5 — 11.6 
Recreation equipment................ oFU 6.0 6.1 6.1 13.4 Sic 42 —1.8 
Se OUraDIES ne cate. 10> els, 08 Fe toe O5 5:9" © — 4:2 2.9 —4.6 
Clothing and footwear................ 8.1 8.5 8.8 of 6.3 —0.0 46 —3.6 
Household furniture ............0....... 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.2 615 — 0.07 Bs aro 
Books and newspapers.............. ae Tea isa 1.0 is) Zul 19 —7.8 
DOWIE eee ot tence 0.7 0.5 0.6 0.5 00288 5 Ose 5.6 
INOM-OUlADICS wat yore rit Zo Oeeee TT 2 “PiSoeeete TS 3.6 0.8 10 —0.9 
Food, beverages and tobacco.. NO aml Oia On O.3 2.9 0.6 19 —0.3 
Gasoline, oil and grease ............ 29 2.9 27 abs. 5:6 13° -34 -88 
Household supplies ...........0........ 1.4 ers: als: 3 3:0 = 3.0 “SOF oo 
Drugs and sundries .........0.0.0...... 1:5 1.6 ey 7 TAs 2.9 3.9 0.5 
BICCIICIY ANCIGAS be.cc..0.tbaene 3.1 Zo 26 2.9 «. 2.4 18 —2.8 Pam: 
ONG MAlGleSee Ai hte nnn 10 en Jen leat 8.1 2.6 4.1 —0.8 
SEL VICC OM em To. ccsicscunl, 40.1 412 415 425 4.7 3.3 2.5 —0.1 
Transportation and 
COMMUNICATIONS. .........:.00..00006- 4.8 5:5 5.6 a) ff 1s 4.0 ore = 00 
ALU Sot a a ee 14:57 1551 15.3. 16:0 4.0 4.2 3.3 2:5 
IOUSCNOIG Meer ctaicsshctuccecc en. iO 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.1 -— 8 1.4 1.6 
POON le eM srs r acon causes sitbe nes 1.6 eed 1.8 1.8 2.0 3.7 5.0 —2.2 
ClSOMalter en Oi ciahsale V2 Ome do oem ilSioe | Ses 5.3 201 2.08 3301 
Recreational, educational, 
cultural and other.............0...... 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.2 4.3 3.7 0.7 -—2.4 
Consumer expenditure .........0.0...... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ye Pe 1.9. —9235 


All estimates are obtained using consumer expenditures in constant 1971 dollars. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, annual, cat. 13-201 


increased to 10.9 per cent, on average, during increase in the inflation-adjusted savings rate was 
the 1973-1982 period, up 5.1 percentage points significantly less at 1.7 percentage points to 5.0 
from the 1963-1972 period. The comparable per cent. 
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Table 3.3 
Estimated Mortgage Debt in Relation to House Values 


Values of 
houses for 5-year 
which mortgage Loans asa conventional 
loans have Amount of fraction of mortgage 
been made mortgage loans house value interest rate 
(millions of dollars) (per cent) 
19/425. See ee 6,180 5963 0.960 ie 
RS Ante ke Gree ert 9,859 8,982 0.911 11.4 
VO Cente ete koe res 11,549 10,185 0.882 11.8 
SA ae Cant a ee heseaor 14,603 0.835 10.4 
NOLO et tacal es: 16,585 13,887 0.837 10.6 
OHO i fest tas) hdr 16,883 14,049 0.832 17249] 
OB Oise. 6 cue ens 14,693 11,988 0.816 14.3 
Lbc): <a, 2p ee ee 11,519 9,190 0.798 13:2 
VOB 2Ze Feta a a 14,722 10,674 0.725 WA) 
Averages 
OT 42197 Oe ee — — 0.876 LZ 
198021982). 2S — — 0.780 16.8 


a eee 
Source: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics, and Department of Finance estimates. 


Table 3.4 
Personal Savings Rate, Actual and Adjusted For Inflation 


ee EE ee 


Measured Inflation-adjusted 
ee ee es ee ee eee ee 
LISS Tae RA GO ener ee Sana 91 2.9 
TOTALS Si naire: SRNL Re 9.9 tal 
OREM Co Raeaee  Res a an ipnen, 6 oR 10.9 3.0 
17 Gt Sn ee en ier ee 10.0 6.5 
OD (5(kee ee ee eee eat SD FF 4.8 
TOY Gai eee tc eine Pee PEA Ow 
RS AS ae 5 lle an Sone Meter eal Sen 
TO SO Rvere cee oe mete ete ile 4.0 
TOGA ee eee 12.4 Bal, 

LOO? see Re ee nat says 6.6 
Average 

Re LeNs SSW eee ss meek oa ean 5.8 3.3 
HSS Wace BUGS 1 oa ae nae eee ate ea 10.9 5.0 


The personal savings rate is the ratio of personal savings to personal disposable income. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001; Financial Flow Accounts, quarterly, 
cat. 13-002; and Department of Finance. 
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Housing 


Real residential investment fell 23.5 per cent in 
1982, the fifth decline in the last six years (Table 
3.5). The markets for both new and existing 
homes were considerably weaker during 1982 
than in the previous year. Factors such as high 
mortgage rates during the first three quarters of 
the year, declining real disposable income and 
uncertainty caused by rising unemployment 
restrained the personal sector from purchasing 
homes. Instead, as indicated above, this sector 
used part of its savings to reduce the size of 
existing mortgages. 


New housing starts totalled 125,860 units in 


1982, down 29.3 per cent from the total in 1981. 


Starts of single detached units were particularly 
affected, falling 38.9 per cent to 39, 100 units. In 
addition to the low demand for these units from 
homebuyers, builders were faced with fairly high 
and increasing levels of inventories of unsold 
homes in the early part of the year. Assistance 
was offered to the industry in the June federal 
budget in the form of grants for first-time and 
new-home buyers, increased funds for the home 
renovation plan and for non-profit and co-opera- 
tive housing, more assistance for the Canada 
rental support plan and the extension of the 


Table 3.5 
New Housing Indicators 


Canada mortgage renewal plan. These measures 
did not initially sour construction as developers 
attempted instead to reduce their inventories. In 
the fourth quarter, however, these measures, plus 
an additional allocation of federal funds to two 
housing programs, several provincial incentive 
programs and sharply lower mortgage rates com- 
bined to boost new construction starts of single 
units by more than 40 per cent. In addition, at 
year end inventories were almost 40 per cent 
below year-earlier levels. 


Construction of multiple dwelling units was con- 
siderably more volatile. Although the MURB 
incentive program was officially terminated at the 
end of 1981, it still had a significant impact on 
Starts in 1982 because of some of its provisions. 
The November 1981 budget stipulated that soft 
costs were to be allowed full tax write-off in 1982 
in cases where the footings or base supports of 
units under MURB were in place by December 
31, 1981 or where arrangements for construction 
were substantially advanced before November 
1981. Some units which were registered under 
MURB in 1981 were not put under construction 
until early 1982. The large increase in construc- 
tion in the first quarter added considerably to 
inventories of unsold dwellings in the face of 
weak demand. Starts then fell off sharply and it 


SSS SSeS ————— a ee a a a ee ee 


1978 REM AS, 1980 1981 1982 
oS St a oe Ee ae ee ee Ce PNET ee ee Coe Ce er 


(percentage change) 


Real residential construction expenditure ............ — 1.8 — 2.8 — 6.1 5.6 — 23.5 
(thousands) 

CER AGIA 1277 Ga) 82 cat See RE RT| 197.0 158.6 178.0 125.9 
EUSA Mie SONAGIOS Hts enter AL Sock cys ete LL elt [Pas 20 60.7 63.4 39. 1 
BARRO IeSrr tee 1), Ni ile Fume teal pee see. 105.8 78.8 64.3 7930 corr 

Ko cel meee G9 Pu Ny ESI Rot dee 17857 foare 12530 142.4 104.8 

(per cent) 
Conventional mortgage rate oo... cece 10.6 12.0 14.3 18.2 17.9 


Source: Statistics Canada, Canadian Statistical Review, monthly, cat. 11-003; Bank of Canada, Review, monthly; Canada 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics, annual. 
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Charon 


Housing Starts 


Thousands of units 


350 350 
300 300 
250 250 
200 Total (all areas) 200 
A 
150 - \ Multiples 150 
urban A 
100 oo) ean 100 
e i" : 
; LOCC AR See ~~ -o e Al | \ ‘ 
50 WY, ele a tS NE sy 
bed odd de ee 
Single detached urban 
0 : 0 
1978 1329 1980 1981 1982 


Source: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics, annual. 


was not until the final quarter of the year that the 
various government incentive programs and 
lower mortgage rates induced a moderate 
increase in starts. One effect of the MURB pro- 
gram was a Slight increase in the apartment 
vacancy rate in 1982 following a very tight rental 
market situation in 1981. 


Demand for existing homes was much lower dur- 
ing the first half of 1982 than the corresponding 
period of 1981, but rebounded in the fourth quar- 
ter of the year mainly in response to lower inter- 
est rates. Average house prices declined in the 
first three quarters of the year and, in December 
1982, the average sale price was 9.4 per cent 
below its December 1981 level. 


Fixed Investment 


Real business investment in plant and equipment 
declined 11.5 per cent in 1982 (see Table 1.1) a 
postwar record. The decline followed three con- 
secutive years in which business investment pro- 
vided a major source of strength to the economy, 
posting an average rate of growth of 8.6 per cent 
during 1979-1981. The trend towards an increase 
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in business investment as a share of GNE, from 
13.9 per cent in the 1970s to 16.3 per cent in 
1980-1981 on average, was reversed in 1982 as 
the share fell to 15.2 per cent. 


After slowing in the latter half of 1981, invest- 
ment growth turned negative in the first quarter of 
1982 and continued to decline until the fourth 
quarter when it registered a small increase. A 
decline would have been expected on the basis 
of normal cyclical patterns as capita! spending 
responded to weakening final demand, declining 
rates of capacity utilization and generally weak- 
ening corporate balance sheets. The decline in 
1982 was more acute, presumably due to histori- 
cally high interest rates which increased financing 
costs substantially. Profit margins were eroded as 
weak product demand prevented interest, energy 
and other operating costs from being passed on 
fully to prices. By the end of 1982, the manufac- 
turing sector was using only 63 per cent of its 
available capacity, down from almost 83 per cent 
in early 1981. 


The progressive deterioration in the investment 
climate throughout 1982 is reflected in the survey 


of capital spending intentions taken at the begin- 
ning of 1982 and again in mid-1982. At the 
beginning of the year, the business sector 
expected to increase nominal capital spending by 
14.0 per cent in 1982. The anticipated increase 
in capital outlays at mid-year was revised down 
to 3.6 per cent. In contrast, investment actually 
declined 4.0 per cent in 1982, after increasing 
19.4 per cent in 1981. Actual investment out- 
comes were consistently below the original and 
revised intentions in both the energy and non- 
energy sectors. 


Table 3.6 
New Business Capital Expenditures ‘) 
(Current dollars ) 


The weakness in investment spending was par- 
ticularly concentrated in the non-energy sector. 
As indicated in Table 3.6, actual total non-energy 
investment declined 9.6 per cent in 1982, after 
increasing at an average annual rate of 19. 1 per 
cent in 1980 and 1981. Investment in both 
goods-producing and services — producing indus- 
tries fell substantially. Within the goods — produc- 
ing sector, the largest decline occurred in the 
forestry sector in response to depressed world 
demand and falling international prices for fores- 
try products. Manufacturing investment also fell 


a SS ee eae ae ee On es ee 


Share of 
total in 
1982 1980 1981 1982 
(per cent) (percentage change) 
Non-energy 
AGUCUITMre and fishings...20. Osu, 8.2 as 8.8 — 8.5 
inne erent me nm ee cer OG Rua tite MAN eo 52 63,5 35.7 — 5.4 
BEIASSUAY Norcia ates Meee eee 0.3 14.14 — 17.9 — 48.4 
Manna cin geek tc... utenti Se 18.5 31.4 20.2 — 15.8 
CONSIUCHON ern tEL ot, cote fe. 2.3 28) AAT. — 3.3 
Total goods-producing sector... cccccccccececee. 34.0 23.8 21.6 — 12.3 
Transportation, storage and communication .... 12.6 aye: 19:5 0.5 
AGG memes eit cil 8h Eee eae), 3.2 9.8 15.6 — 13.2 
Finance, insurance and real estate ......0.00.00000..... Tess! 11.9 22.0 — 10.2 
Community, business and personal services...... ee) 14.3 7.9 — 10.0 
MOLARS OIVICCS CCC LOlect Ae ait. hiv spon donk 30.6 13.6 16.5 —6.4 
Wola MOnsCnenC Vee ste: As tio, ss itn oe a 65.1 18.9 1932 — 9.6 
Energy 
PIC CHAGOO WO enter t c 8 Ss. eta ce ee a 15.8 —4.0 12.8 WAC 
Petroleum and gas extraction .....0.0..ccccccceeeeeee. 12.3 44.9 12.4 —5.5 
Let) SL CSS <td doe ae a on 163.2 190.0 tone 
‘(EYES 0154711 810) 116) fame tape ian be era aie sn ag 1.0 47.2 5.8 26.3 
Petroleuimiand coal products: ii:...0.....si8sien..ve-. ee 18.5 160.2 31.8 
“BUN CURE AEN, «, ahs ee RON a he A A cn 34.9 foro 26.9 877 
SEU bees soul cl elk la cn REL a i 100.0 19.0 215 — 4.0 


“ Excludes investment for housing, institutions and for public administration. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Private and Public Investment in Canada, annual, cat. 61-206 
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Chart 3.2 


Real Business Inventories and Sales (1) Billions of 1971 dollars 
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(1 sales include consumer expenditure on goods, business investment (including residential construction), exports 
of goods, government non-wage current expenditure, and government investment. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001 and Department of 
Finance. 
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substantially, particularly in the wood, transporta- 
tion equipment, and non-metallic mineral product 
industries. In the services sector, the trade indus- 
tries recorded the largest decline in Capital out- 
lays, following a year of strong growth in 1981. 


Capital outlays in the energy sector continued to 
provide a net stimulus to the economy in 1982, 
though the increase of 8.7 per cent was less than 
in 1980 and 1981. Energy investment as a share 
of GNE reached its highest level in the postwar 
period. Capital expenditures by the petroleum 
and coal products and gas distribution industries 
again increased particularly rapidly following 
Strong growth in 1980 and 1981. On the other 
hand, the current world oil glut, the uncertain out- 
look for world oil prices, and greater uncertainty 
regarding the viability of energy megaprojects 
caused investment outlays in the petroleum and 
gas extraction industry to decline in 1982 follow- 
ing a decade of strong growth. 


Real investment in non-residential construction, 
which had been a source of strength throughout 
1981, declined 6.0 per cent in 1982 (see Table 
1.1). Energy investment, which accounts for over 
half of total non-residential construction outlays 
in real terms, again provided much of the 
strength. Real investment in machinery and 
equipment, which can be adjusted more readily 
to changes in economic activity, began declining 
in the last half of 1981 and fell a further 16.4 per 
cent in 1982. The non-energy goods sector, 
which accounts for approximately 50 per cent of 
the investment in machinery and equipment, was 
the major contributor to this weakness. 


Inventories 


Real non-farm business inventories declined an 
unprecedented $3.2 billion (1971 dollars) in 
1982. The reduction in inventory levels 
accounted for about half of the decline in real 
GNE in 1982. 


Inventory holdings are managed by firms in rela- 
tion to sales. The speed of adjustment of invento- 
ries is normally less than that of sales during the 
early phase of a recession; hence an increase in 
the inventory-to-sales ratio is to be expected dur- 
ing this period. This was the case during the early 
part of the 1981-1982 recession. However, 
because of the restraining influence of historically 
high interest rates, which contributed to a signifi- 
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cant rationalization of inventory stocks, the peak 
inventory-to-sales ratio (adjusted for trend) 
attained in 1982 was lower than during the reces- 
sion in 1980 (see Chart 3.2). In the last three 
quarters of 1982, inventories declined at a more 
rapid pace than GNE and the inventory-to-sales 
ratio fell to a level below the long-term trend rela- 
tionship by the end of the year. 


In terms of sectoral inventory drawdowns, the 
retail sector was the first to reduce its stocks. 
Reductions of auto stocks were particularly large. 
Inventory drawdowns in the manufacturing sector 
were led by lower raw materials stocks. This sec- 
tor eventually reduced its stocks at the finished 
goods stage of production but this was more dif- 
ficult, as retailers and wholesalers were also 
reducing their stocks significantly. During the 
1981-1982 recession, inventory stocks fell 18 per 
cent in the retail sector, 15 per cent in the whole- 
Sale sector and 11 per cent in the manufacturing 
sector. The retail and wholesale sectors also 
experienced a much greater drop in their inven- 
tory-to-sales ratios. 


Corporate Profits 


Corporate profits before taxes fell 33.3 per cent 
on a national accounts basis in 1982, following a 
decline of 10.5 per cent in 1981. The unprece- 
dented downturn in profits, which began in the 
second quarter of 1981, lasted five consecutive 
quarters. Profits started to turn up in the third 
quarter of 1982. Profits as a share of net national 
income fell precipitously from 15.9 per cent in 
1980 to 12.8 per cent in 1981 and to a postwar 
record low of 8.2 per cent in 1982. 


Profit/sales ratios of Canadian industries, includ- 
ing both large and small firms, declined from a 
peak of 8.5 per cent in the last quarter of 1979 to 
3.7 per cent in 1982. Over the same period, the 
profit margin of large industries fell from 10.4 per 
cent to 4.4 per cent (Table 3.7), reaching a low 
of 4.1 per cent in the second quarter of 1982. 
The after-tax rate of return on equity of large 
firms declined sharply, falling from a peak of 4.6 
per cent in the third quarter of 1979 to 1.4 per 
cent in 1982. 


The most rapidly increasing component of corpo- 
rate expenses in 1982 was interest costs. The 
interest burden for large industrial corporations 
(defined as the ratio of interest expenses to net 
income adjusted to include interest expenses) 


Table 3.7 


Selected Financial Ratios‘") of Large Industrial Corporations 


Internal funds®/capital outlays 


Current assets/current liabilities.............000000000ccccccceeee 


Current assets minus inventories/current liabilities 
Total debt/ equity 


Profit margin on sales 
After-tax return on equity 
Interest burden 


IS77 1978 1979" 1980)" 49617 6 1962 
(ratio) 
O:64°5 = 0:95 7.0:847 0774 046" 0/40 
1.64 1.65 1.60 1259 tea 1.39 
0:90 0:93 0194 O68 5) O;50amy Ola 
I EPZS 28 1.28 i2o 1:37 1.53 
(per cent) 
ress Tah 9.8 9.9 oi 4.4 
3.0 3.2 4.4 4.1 3.1 1.4 
S0%4.) 28.5 4624:87.) 27.5 40264 9 


{) Ratios in the upper part of the table are calculated for the third quarter of each year; those in the lower part of the table are 


averages for the first three quarters of each year. 


(2) Internal funds are equal to the sum of net income after taxes and dividends (i.e. retained earnings), plus depreciation and 


depletion allowances. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Industrial Corporation Financial Statistics, quarterly, cat. 61-003 and Department of Finance. 


increased to 64.9 per cent in 1982 from a low of 
24.0 per cent in the fourth quarter of 1979 as a 
result of both higher interest costs and lower net 
income. Interest payments were a volatile com- 
ponent because of rapid changes in rates and the 
increased amount of floating-rate debt carried by 
firms. The increase in material and labour costs 
slowed significantly in 1982 from that in 1981, 
reflecting price and wage cost developments and 
cost-cutting operations by corporate 
management. 


Profit margins were most severely squeezed in 
the mining and manufacturing sectors. The most 
precipitous decline in profits occurred in the 
metal mining industries which experienced a net 
income loss in 1982. The industries in the manu- 
facturing sector whose margins were most 
severely affected were wood, paper and allied, 
primary metal and transportation equipment. The 
wood industry sustained a net income loss for 
five consecutive quarters commencing in the third 
quarter of 1981. Profit margins in the services- 
producing sector, although generally less sensi- 
tive to cyclical conditions, also underwent a 
steady erosion in the last two years. Most of the 
declines were concentrated in the wholesale and 
particularly in the retail trade sectors. Other ser- 
vice industries such as communication and com- 
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munity, business and personal services were 
much less affected. 


Corporate Liquidity 


The combination of greatly reduced profits and 
growing corporate debt led to a further marked 
decline in the traditional indicators of financial 
strength of the corporate sector in the first three 
quarters of 1982, following a significant deterio- 
ration in 1981. In 1982, there was a further 
reduction in corporate internal financing of new 
fixed investment as the ratio of internal funds to 
capital outlays fell for the third consecutive year 
to a new low, well below half that experienced 
over the 1977-1979 period (Table 3.7). Concomi- 
tantly, the sharp decline in corporate earnings, 
coupled with the difficulty of raising funds in 
depressed equity markets, forced corporations to 
increase further their dependence on external 
debt to meet their financial requirements. The 
debt-to-equity ratio of industrial corporations 
rose sharply in the last half of 1981 and again in 
the first half of 1982 to an historical high of 1.53 
in the second quarter of 1982. Although the 
debt-to-equity ratio levelled off in the second 
quarter of 1982, it stood significantly above the 
average level of 1.25 recorded over the 1977- 
1980 period. 


Table 3.8 


Sources and Uses of Funds of Large Industrial Corporations For All Industries 


aaa 


Sources 
INCOME) DELO TAXCS ict rane ch ccs eetotsrnnce coass. 
Net extraordinary income ......0000000000 
Depreciation allowances 200.000.0000. 


Uses 
Income and other taxes oo... c..ccccsescsesceeeecccccce., 
DIVIGCH Samay is Soar sirnt.cberoe ele hee sos 


Other long-term assets® ooo. 
BV OUI Oc ILA Geet te Fok. #0 es ses alcdh.«, 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982”) 
(billions of dollars) 

14.9 22.6 Lia 26.0 15,2 
0.2 0.0 0.8 0.6 0.0 
5.9 6.7 Tal, 8.8 10.0 
eok 4.8 6.2 4.1 4.2 
S3/ 8.9 9.8 19.7 17.6 
0x3 0.0 Ad 1.3 — 2.0 

29.3 42.9 50.6 60.4 44.9 
Seif 8.6 10.7 14s3 7.6 
chiA yt 6.4 75 6.8 

13.7 18.2 24.1 29.0 30.6 
ef 3.8 6.4 10.8 S22 
0.8 1.8 121 0.8 3.3 
oy) 5.0 4.2 0.9 — 6.6 

29.3 42.9 50.6 60.4 44.9 


") Calculations are based on four quarters ending in the third quarter of the year indicated. 

(2) Includes contributed surplus, excess of appraised value of fixed assets over (depreciated) cost and retained earnings prior 
period adjustment, transfers, other adjustments, and retained earnings for corporations employing the equity method. 

9) Includes long-term investments, other assets and the difference between capital expenditures and depreciation, depletion and 


change in fixed assets. 


(4) Working capital is a net concept defined as current assets minus current liabilities. Short-term debt is a component of current 
liabilities and thus does not appear separately as a source of funds. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Industrial Corporation Financial Statistics, quarterly, cat. 61-003. 


The downward trend in the various measures of 
corporate liquidity, which began in 1981, con- 
tinued in 1982. The working capital ratio, indicat- 
ing the extent to which current liabilities are 
backed by liquid assets, fell to an historical low of 
1.39 in the third quarter of 1982 from a peak of 
1.65 in 1978. The ratio of current assets less 
inventories to current liabilities, known as the 
“quick ratio’, fell from 0.93 in the third quarter of 
1978 to 0.75 in the third quarter of 1982. At the 
Same time, much of the longer-term debt became 


subject to floating interest rates and shorter 
maturities. 


Sources and Uses of Funds‘) 


The total flow of funds in the large industrial cor- 

porate sector declined to $44.9 billion in the four 

quarters ending in the third quarter of 1982 from 

$60.4 billion in the preceding four quarters (Table 
3.8). The reduced flow reflected mainly the 


The following discussion differs from that in Chapter 8 (Tables 8.2 and 8.4) in the following respects. First, data in this chapter 
are based on /nadustrial Corporations Financial Statistics while those in Chapter 8 are based on Financial Flow Accounts and the 
Bank of Canada Review. The universe covered by these data sources is somewhat different. Second, the analysis here covers 
only industrial corporations while the Chapter 8 data are more comprehensive and encompass all sectors of the economy. Third, 
data in this chapter refer only to the first three quarters of the year compared to full year data in Chapter 8. Finally, these differ- 
ent sources of data define various financial concepts, particularly short-term debt, somewhat differently. 
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decline in corporate earnings and less use of 
long-term debt. 


The largest decline among sources of funds 
occurred in income before taxes which fell from 
$26.0 billion in 1981 to $15.2 billion in 1982. As 
a result, income before taxes was surpassed by 
long-term debt as the principal source of funds. 
Depreciation allowances continued to grow, ref- 
lecting the increased stock of capital. Share capi- 
tal, which had declined sharply as a proportion of 
financing in 1981, increased in 1982, reflecting 
some improvement in the stock market after mid- 
year. Following the pattern of 1981, however, a 
large proportion of the share capital raised was in 
the form of retractable preferred shares, a type of 
financing which is more related to debt than to 
equity capital. 
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The end of the investment boom of the 1978- 
1981 period is evident in only a marginal increase 
in nominal dollar funds deployed for capital 
investment for the year ending in the third quarter 
of 1982. Intercorporate investment declined 
dramatically in 1982, following a flurry of take- 
over activity in 1981. The decline in corporate 
income led to a fall in corporate taxes. A notable 
development in 1982 was a reduction in divi- 
dends paid, an indication of the extent of the 
deterioration in corporate earnings. Dividends 
usually trend upwards, reflecting a general corpo- 
rate policy of targeting dividends to permanent 
rather than temporary swings in earnings. Finally, 
a decline of $6.6 billion in working capital marked 
the increasing strain in the cash flow position of 
the corporate sector, as the growth rate of cur- 
rent assets was outpaced by an increase in short- 
term debt. 


4. The Labour Market 


The decline in economic activity resulted in sub- growth of the labour force. Signs were emerging 
Stantial losses in employment throughout 1982, of year-end, however, that the employment situa- 
increasing the average unemployment rate to tion was improving after continuous deterioration 
11.0 per cent from 7.6 per cent in 1981. The since the beginning of the recession in the third 
increase in the unemployment rate was damp- quarter of 1981. Table 4.1 summarizes major 
ened to a certain extent by recession-related changes in labour market conditions in the last 
declines in productivity and a slowing in the decade. 

Table 4.1 


Labour Force Developments 


an eeeeeeeeeeee 
Average 
1970-1975 1976-1980 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 
(percentage change) 
Employment growth 


TL Otaldeepen ree ts sc, 29 2.8 oe 1.8 3.4 4.0 2.8 2:6 3.3 
PROUUIMAIGS Gerctetcas cncccaae 1.6 1.6 1.3 1.0 Tey, 2.6 io 19 —2.3 
Adult females .........0.......... 4.8 5.3 oF! 4.0 6.6 50 6.0 5.9 1.0 
Youths (15-24 years) ...... 3.7 2.4 0.7 1.0 3.1 5.6 16 0.3 — 10.2 
Source population growth 
ITS) E21 ya saben i lee aaa ie 2.4 2.0 2.3 eal 1.9 1.8 ims) 1.6 ie. 
Adult males .........0000000... Ze 231 2.3 2.1 1.9 1.9 Zee Pa: 2.4 
Adult females ............00...... 2.4 2.4 Zio 2.4 2.3 2.3 2.4 2.4 25 
BL OUEN Ns een icc 2d 1.3 2.3 LZ. Le) 0.8 0.2 -0.5 —1.3 
Labour force growth 
(feel +a ee 3.3 2.9 2.3 2.9 Sih 3.0 2.8 PAT 0.4 
Adult males ........0.0.0.0. 1.8 A} 1.3 1.8 2a) 1.9 1.7 2.0 12 
Adult females.................... oes: 5.3 5:3 4.8 7.0 4.2 5.5 6.1 3.4 
YOUINSMHe ent a8.) 4.6 27, 1:5 3.0 3.2 3.7 2) 0.4 —4.2 
(per cent) 
Participation rates 
OTAIR Fe eee ie ee 59.3 62 baeOlst (61,5. (62.6 Mi60Is 6450 amGd.7.@ G4 
ACUI maleser., o's cen 82.5 80:9 81.1 80.9 80:9 80:9" 805 80:3 179.3 
Adult females.................... 37.0 43.6 41.1 42.1 440 448 462 47.9 483 
OURIS stencil. ts oon 59.4 64:7, 62.4 63:2" 64.4.0 66.2 167.3 /67.9 6.9 
Unemployment rates 
Nhe) ch ey Ae ticae eee 6.0 Ly, Ta 8.1 8.4 Tn (Qe: {sGei1.0 
Adultimales= iu... f.c..: 3.9 4.7 4.2 4.9 bee 4.6 4.8 4.9 8.1 
Adult females.................... 5.4 7.0 6.6 7.4 res 7.0 6.5 om A 8.8 
OUTS ee ee fay carcsec stews 10.5 19.6 12:7) 14.5 Wa6 13.1 elses Sie Bins 


Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, monthly, cat. 71-001. 
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Chart 4.1 


Participation and Unemployment Rates 


Participation Rates 
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Labour Supply 


Changes in the labour force may be broken down 
into two factors: growth of the working-age 
population and changes in its rate of participation 
in the labour market. The first factor has been 
relatively stable in recent years but the overall 
participation rate climbed significantly during the 
1970 to 1981 period. This overall upward trend in 
the participation rate, however, masks a down- 
ward trend in the participation rate of adult males 
and upward trends in participation rates of adult 
females and youths. These trends led to signifi- 
cant increases in the proportion of adult females 
and youths in the labour force. 


Because of the dominance of cyclical factors in 
1982, some of these trends were reversed. The 
overall participation rate fell for the first time in a 
decade, contributing a 1.1— percentage — point 
reduction to the overall growth rate of the labour 
force (Table 4.2). The labour force increased only 
0.4 per cent in 1982, as the source population 
grew 1.5 per cent. If the past trend in the partici- 
pation rate had continued, the labour force might 
have grown by 2.7 per cent, the same as in 1981. 
The participation rate declined because the dis- 
couraged worker effect — people leaving the 
labour force because they could not find 

jobs —more than offset the additional worker 
effect — people entering the labour force because 
of increased unemployment in the family. The 


Table 4.2 


participation rate of youths fell 2 percentage 
points in 1982 after increasing almost 10 per- 
centage points in the last decade, reducing the 
youth labour force by 4.2 per cent in 1982 com- 
pared to an increase of 0.4 per cent in 1981. 
Although the participation rate of males declined 
and that of females increased, as in the last 10 
years, recession-related effects significantly 
Slowed the growth of the labour force of these 
two groups. The increase in the labour force of 
adult males was 1.2 per cent and that of adult 
females 3.4 per cent in 1982, compared to 
increases of 2.0 per cent and 6.1 per cent 
respectively in 1981. 


As indicated in Table 4.3, the number of dis- 
couraged workers appears to have increased sig- 
nificantly in 1982 with the highest rate of increase 
occurring for adult males. Youths remained the 
largest group of discouraged workers. There was 
also a large increase in the number of adult 
female discouraged workers. However, there are 
indications that for this last group, the additional 
worker effect was also quite strong. For example, 
the participation rate of adult married females 
with unemployed husbands increased signifi- 
cantly in 1982 to 59.4 per cent, from 56.1 per 
cent in August 1981, overtaking the participation 
rate of females with employed husbands at 58.4 
per cent in 1982 compared to 57.1 per cent in 
August 1981. 


Factors Contributing to Labour Force Growth, 1982 


i. a ee ee eee 


Total males 


Adult Adult 


females Youths 


ee ee a ee 


Percentage point contribution from population 
GRETA Re ake 5 PD I er Rae en 


Percentage point contribution from change in 
SONIC HD UROIA Se rent eee atta S| te ig 


Percentage change in labour force, 1982 .............. 


(Potential percentage change in the labour force 
if participation had followed average 


percentage change of the last 5 years) .............. 


Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, monthly, cat. 71-001. 


alts) 2.4 2.9 — 1.3 
— 1.1 — 1.2 0.9 —2.9 
0.4 1.2 3.4 —4.2 
(277) (2.2) (5.5) (— 0.2) 


Table 4.3 
Discouraged Workers — Proxy Indicators‘") 


1976 

Total 

Thousands... 0. ee eet 30.0 

Percentage Change in acca nce ea rae — 
Adult males 

THOUSSTIOS he eee eee ie eee 10.0 

Percentage chnangerin neers aa crut rene ce: —_— 

Share: ofttotal 24. oye ee ee ee 30:3 
Adult females 

TMOUSENGS Avert ks oe eee eee 10.0 

Percentage Change faz ca scanners renee — 

Sharerot total = ene ee ees 30:3 
Youths 

Thousands 8 0s ee ee eee 1.0 

Percentage change. cn eee — 

Share OFtotali one et Se ee ee 39.4 


1/1 TOPS? P4979! TSOP 196 tee 
AS Se Ul eo Oa. a Ore LU 
36.4 156 —58 8.2 Tas 193.0 
12:0 14:0 11420" 1 16.0". 916,05 S3.0 
20:0" “1657 20:08 Beds 0.0 106.3 
2087) 26,9 6.6) fo0lie er 2 ery meooLO 
14:07 18:0" "15.0" "17.0 16.0" 233.0 
40.0 286-167 13.3 9.9 83.3 
Cid "3467 30:6. ~ 95251. ONO o0.0 
19:07 “21-0 20:0 20507 23° 09er45 0 
46.2 105 —4.8 O10 weal. Meiers 
42.2 404 408 37.7 404 40.9 


The actual number of discouraged workers is difficult to measure. These Statistics Canada figures represent ‘‘those who are not 
in the labour force because they believe no work is available’, and are used here as a proxy for discouraged workers. Statistics 
Canada warns that it is impossible to accurately measure discouragement, and those represented in this table could reflect 
those with a low intensity of job search and inaccuracies due to the fact that the Labour Force Survey interviews only one 
member of each household regarding other members. Because of the inability to accurately measure discouraged workers, their 
totals are not computed into the official unemployment rate in any industrialized nation. 


Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, monthly, cat. 71-001. 


Labour Demand 


In the face of the sharp decline in output in 1982, 
average annual employment declined for the first 
time in Canada. Employment fell 3.3 per cent in 
1982, and 5.4 per cent from the peak in August 
1981 to the trough of November 1982. However, 
a reversal occurred in December 1982 as 
employment increased 0.2 per cent. For the year 
as a whole, employment declined 359,000 in 
1982, compared to a gain of 278,000 jobs in 
1981. From August 1981 to the end of 1982, 
employment fell 578,000. 


Employment in the goods-producing industries 
fell 9.0 per cent, accounting for 89.4 per cent of 
the total 1982 decline in employment, after mak- 
ing an above-average contribution to job creation 
in 1981. On an industrial basis, manufacturing 
accounted for 54.0 per cent, construction 15.3 
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per cent and non-agricultural primary industries 
14.8 per cent of the decline in employment. As 
can be seen in Table 4.4, the patterns of employ- 
ment change in the goods-producing industries in 
1982 generally reflected the relative declines in 
output which occurred. In agriculture, employ- 
ment fell while output increased. In the non- 
agricultural primary industries and construction, 
the decline in employment was larger than the 
decline in output. This rationalization of employ- 
ment could explain the relative stabilization of 
employment in these industries in the latter part 
of 1982 when employment in other industries was 
still declining. Employment in manufacturing fell 
less steeply than output. 


Employment in service industries fell 0.5 per cent 
to account for the remaining 10.6-per-cent 
decline in total employment in 1982. In the ser- 
vice sector, not only was output less sensitive to 


Table 4.4 
Measures of Employment and Output in 1982 


ita. er SUIT ORT ie 


PNGIICHIUE MMR ete eke ee | 
Other primary 
Manufacturing 
Construction 


Trade 


Community, business, and testa SErvICeS ...... 
Public administration 


Goods-producing 
DEMVICEE ASLOGUCING eet .cc teat okorie ea ae AL. 


() Real domestic product. 


Change Employment 
in RS ee ee ee ee ee 
employ- Full- Part- 
ment time time Total Output” 
(thou- 
sands) (percentage change) 
— 359 —43 3.0 — 3.3 — 5.0 
— 118 —2.7 13.0 — 2.3 
32 0.7 eve: 1.0 
— 274 — 14.1 Die — 10.2 
— 19 — 3.3 — 6.8 — 3.9 2.6 
— 53 — 17.2 n.a. — 16.9 — 12.3 
— 194 — 9.5 0.0 —9.1 — 12.3 
— 55 —9.4 eps! — 8.5 — 8.3 
— 36 —3.5 3.6 — 1.9 — 8.8 
— 29 —3.5 4.3 — 3.1 — 3.0 
9 1.3 1.8 Me: 0.1 
WA —0.5 4.2 O25 — 0.8 
0 0.0 0.0 0.0 3.2 
— 321 — 9.1 — 2.0 — 9.0 — 9.4 
— 39 — 1.4 3.8 — 0.5 — 2.3 


Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, monthly, cat. 71-001; and indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry, monthly, 


cat. 61-005. 


the recession, as is traditionally the case, but also 
employment was less sensitive to output losses 
which did occur. In 1982, the transportation, 
communication and utilities industries suffered 
the largest employment declines among service 
industries. Employment in the trade industry also 
declined, affected by low business and personal 
expenditures. Although other services-producing 
sectors suffered some output losses, employment 
increased over-all. The degree of implied under- 
utilization of employees in the 1981-1982 reces- 
sion, especially in the goods-producing sector, 
was less than in previous recessions. In 1982, 
high interest rates and hence inventory costs, the 
severity of the squeeze on profits and the length 
of the recession apparently led firms to minimize 
the degree of cyclical under-utilization of the 
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work force. Thus, rather large declines in employ- 
ment tended to accompany the large declines in 
output. 


In past recessions, the services sector provided 
strength for total employment, as indicated in 
Table 4.5. In the 1974-1975 recession, goods- 
producing employment declined 3.7 per cent, 
while services-producing employment grew 3.5 
per cent and in absolute terms more than offset 
the decline in goods-producing employment. Dur- 
ing 1979-1980, service employment again 
increased to more than offset the decline in 
goods-producing employment. In the 1981-1982 
recession, however, the decline in labour demand 
was more broadly based, affecting both sectors. 


Table 4.5 
Cumulative Change in Employment and Output in the 1974-1975, 1979-1980 


and 1981-1982 Recessions 


June 1974- November 1979- August 198 1- 
March 1975 June 1980 December 1982 
(cumulative change in thousands) 
Employment 
Ola Seen eon tes, hs Reel ae eta et he 98 60 — 578 
AGUIIMAIG Le te acne hv eee et ean ere 22 38 — 219 
AGU TOI rte ae, Rec 58 22 16 
QUE Steere seats nr peace ano ce Radeon 18 0 — 375 
ALGVIGUINUNG sen, Snes tins cer omeente ar oat — 12 — 11 — 30 
@UACK OLIMANV Ar ee Ate eee ener eee 1 8 —75 
Manufacturing) c. 5. ccrns s.r eas one — 121 —4 — 307 
CONSIKUGTION meen see tite ccc ece eo ens 11 — 31 —91 
Transportation, Communication and _ultili- 
ties 24 9 — 23 
DRAGS erste Arts eat cet nate ete Meenas ee hae 45 — 20 — 87 
Finance, insurance and real estate .............. 0 og — 24 
Community, business and personal ser- 
vices 126 22 62 
PUDNiGsadiministtali@ne s.r wean ese 8 40 9 
GOOdS: DrOOUCING iste uct eriais eee — 121 — 38 — 503 
SEIVICES-PNOGUCIIG x05 gee tye ca ee 203 110 — 63 
Employ- Employ- Employ- 
ment Output) ment Output ment Output” 
(percentage change) 
TOCA ataseee anion tate eal aateee a ene eee Pe — 1.4 0.6 —0.9 — 5.3 —6.3 
PGUIEGTGIG id erase cme ade eee seem eee 0:5 0.8 —4.3 
PNET ORVIEAS tee cot oc toads v gee rune ue taae Geers sees ne 2.6 0.8 0.5 
NOUUNS certains a tsgrg tenn Oe eek ree ee ea 0.8 0.0 — 13.9 
AXOMICOUUNS crete ce Ue ee ee Merron ee Tee —2.5 Te2 —2.3 Oi — 6.1 5.5 
OLDS DIINARY seen. ceetces oot, see eee eee ae eres 0.5 — 10.7 2.8 —-20 —23.1 — 11.6 
Manuiacturing tris ce t..anke gen mer meer ee eee — 6.2 —7.4 — 0.2 — 5.5 —144 —17.1 
GONSUUGTION eet .er, tok aie eae Mee ee eee Pee 1.9 — 0.3 —48 — 3.8 — 13.9 —7.4 
Transportation, communication and utilities ............ 3.1 — 1.0 150 0.5 —2.5 — 5.1 
TAQG om aatiaa rare ten ee ee eee eet 2.9 —2.5 — 1.1 —0.2 —4.6 — 9.0 
Finance, insurance and real estate .......0..0cccccee 0.0 2.8 10% 2.0 — 4.0 0.3 
Community, business and personal services............ 5.3 2.6 0.7 0.3 19 — 2.1 
Public adiministratiOnn ec. re ee ee 1.3 2.8 oye, 2.3 ie 3.6 
GOOdS-ProchicinGys:..2ee ee ee —3.7 —4.9 — 1.1 — 3.7 — 14.0 — 12.1 
DEMVICES-DIOGUCIIC:. - ea en ee eee eee So 0.9 1.6 0.8 — 0.9 —2.9 


es ee Le eS oe ee ee 
Note: Totals may not add as this table uses seasonally-adjusted data. Totals are seasonally-adjusted by Statistics Canada on a 
male/female basis, whereas industries are seasonally-adjusted separately. 

() Real domestic product. 

Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, monthly cat. 71-001. 
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Youths accounted for 77 per cent of the total 
decline in employment in 1982. Youth employ- 
ment, which was also weak in 1981, declined a 
large 10.2 per cent in 1982, indicating that those 
with the least job experience and seniority were 
the first to be affected by declining output. Adult 
males accounted for 33 per cent of the decline in 
employment. After 1.9-per-cent growth in 1981, 
adult male employment declined 2.3 per cent in 
1982. Adult female employment increased in 
1982, although not by enough to absorb the 3.4- 
per-cent increase in the adult female labour 
force. Employment for this group increased only 
1.0 per cent, after 5.9-per-cent growth in 1981. 
Adult females experienced growth in both full- 
and part-time jobs, which likely reflects their pre- 
dominance in the more cyclically stable 
industries. 


Part-time Employment 


As can be seen in Table 4.6, part-time employ- 
ment grew strongly over the 1975-1981 period. 
Growth in full-time employment during this period 
averaged 2.2 per cent annually while part-time 
employment grew at an annual rate of 6.7 per 
cent. Although part-time employment accounted 
for only between 10 and 13 per cent of total 
employment, it contributed about 0.9 percentage 
points to the average 2.8-per-cent annual growth 
rate of total employment. Over 85 per cent of all 
part-time jobs were in service industries. Adult 
females and youths almost equally shared about 
92 per cent of part-time employment, and adult 
males accounted for the remaining 8 per cent. 


In 1982, the 3.0-per-cent growth of part-time 
employment was less than half of the average 
rate during the 1975-1981 period. The service 
industries accounted for all of the increase in 
part-time employment as goods-producing indus- 
tries experienced losses in both part- and full- 
time jobs. Within services, part-time employment 
grew most rapidly in the transportation, com- 
munication and utilities industries, the community 
business and personal services sector, and trade 
(Table 4.4). 


Two major reasons account for the relatively 
smaller impact of the recession on part-time 
employment in 1982. First, output weakness was 
concentrated in the goods-producing sector, 
which accounts for a small proportion of total 
part-time jobs. Second, firms facing weak 
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demand in 1982 appear to have substituted part- 
time for full-time jobs. Table 4.6 indicates that 
the most outstanding characteristic of part-time 
employment in 1982 was the substantial increase 
in the number of people who were employed 
part-time because they could not find full-time 
work. Part-time employment for reasons other 
than the non-availability of full-time work actually 
declined in 1982. 


Canada-United States Comparison of 
Major Labour Market Developments 


The labour markets in both Canada and the U.S. 
have been extraordinarily weak since the summer 
of 1981. In both countries, employment declined, 
unemployment increased, and unemployment 
rates reached record levels. However, despite 
these common trends, the differences in the pat- 
tern of output in the two countries contributed to 
differences in the timing and the depth of respec- 
tive labour market responses. 


Table 4.7 provides cumulative changes in major 
output and labour market indicators for the 12- 
month and 18-month periods ending December 
1982. Over both these periods, Canada 
experienced a larger decline in employment and 
larger increases in unemployment and the unem- 
ployment rate than did the U.S. The 1981-1982 
recession was the first during the post war period 
in which employment declined relatively more in 
Canada than in the U.S. This was due to the sig- 
nificantly larger decline in Canada’s output, since 
total employment appears to have been slightly 
more sensitive to observed output declines in the 
U.S. Industrial production in Canada declined 
11.2 per cent during 1982 compared to a 5.9- 
per-cent decline in the U.S. Another significant 
difference to note is that most of the employment 
losses and half of the output losses in the U.S. 
during the current recession occurred prior to the 
beginning of 1982, whereas in Canada, employ- 
ment and output losses were more concentrated 
in 1982. 


In Canada, over 80 per cent of the increase in 
unemployment in 1982 was due to declines in 
employment. In the U.S., on the other hand, 
strong labour force growth accounted for over 75 
per cent of the observed increase in unemploy- 
ment during 1982. Even over the extended period 
July 1981 to December 1982, labour force 
growth accounted for more than one-half of the 


Table 4.6 
Full- and Part-time Employment in Canada During 1975-1982 


Total employment Full-time Part-time 
(percent- (percent- (percent- 
age age (share of age (share of 

(thousands) change) (thousands) change) total) (thousands) change) total) 
Met Gis doce 9,284 — 8,296 — 89.4 988 — 10.6 
TSG. te 9,479 Fae 8,432 1.6 89.0 1,047 6.0 11.0 
Aes 9,648 1.8 8,519 120 88.3 1,129 120 Tih 
19/8. 9,972 3.4 8,764 Za9) 87.9 1,208 7.0 ipa 
1979. ee, 10,369 4.0 9,068 3.5 87.5 1,301 oh 12:5 
1980 ...... 10,655 2.8 9,268 ee 87.0 1,388 SIA 13.0 
TOG Tl tay 10,933 2.6 9,456 2.0 86.5 1,477 Sls THO 
1OOZ ne 10,574 — 3.3 9,052 — 4.3 85.6 step 3.0 14.4 


SS eee SSS 


Reasons for Part-time Employment‘) 


eee] = ee ee eee 


Could not find Family Did not want 
full-time work responsibilities Schooling full-time work 
(percent- (percent- (percent- (percent- 
age (share age (share age (share age (share 
change) of total) change) of total) change) of total) change) of total) 
Somes — 11.0 — 12.1 — 34.8 — 36.8 
19764 15.6 12.0 10.8 27 2.3 33.6 5.8 36.8 
1Sti ee 28.6 14.3 Tes PATE 253 31.9 5i2 35.9 
TOG ere, 22.2 16.4 2.8 12:2 OS 29.9 8.1 36.3 
1979s 12.6 Vt 1.4 MURS) 10.8 30.7 6.4 35.8 
1980% es. 9.9 Tt 18.1 STE 4.3 30.1 3.6 34.8 
19S ene 9.0 1881 2.8 12:3 6.0 29.9 5:5 35:0 
19825iee 40.8 24.7 — 15.5 10.1 — 6.1 27.3 — 1.9 33.8 


eee 


() Shares do not add to 100 due to the exclusion of a small category called ‘“‘other reasons’. 
Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, monthly, cat. 71-001. 


overall increase in unemployment in the U.S. The unemployment rate was 7.6 per cent in both 
compared to less than 20 per cent in Canada. Canada and the U.S. in 1981. In 1982, the unem- 
Somewhat unexpectedly, the overall participation ployment rate rose to 11.0 per cent in Canada 
rate increased in the U.S. in 1982 at about the and to 9.7 per cent in the U.S. 


Same pace as in the previous two years. As previ- 
ously discussed, the overall participation rate 
declined in Canada in 1982. 
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Table 4.7 
Major Labour Market and Output Indicators in Canada and the U.S. during 1982 
and since July 1981 


rr i et er 8 Re re ee 


December 1981 to 


December 1982 July 1981 to December 1982 
Canada U.S. Canada U.S. 
Cumulative changes in: 
Industrial production” 

(percentage change) .............:cccccsccccsee. — 11.2 — 5.9 — 18.1 — 12.3 
RCSL ET NL ELGO SS il cog a ee —5.7 — 1.1 —7.5 — 1.9 
Employment®) 

aS Une tered feed n bacon i eee ae ae — 419,000 — 600,000 — 549,000 — 1,700,000 

(percentage:change)ari.i4. acdess.dces — 3.4 — 0.6 — 5.1 — 1.6 
GNE/employee 

FDEICONPAGe CNAnGG) voici see. o rast. =15 — 0.1 — 1.7 — 0.2 
Labour force 

tRevel\ar Sree ee el TI cee lk tent. 87,000 2,000,000 130,000 2,500,000 

(DeTCentage Change) lik. e.csctcruevcaoses «x. 0.7 1.8 1.4 23 
Unemployment 

IOV ONS Rear ane ste ium ie cert, wees odo, 2 506,000 2,600,000 679,000 4,200,000 

(peicentage:change) os...) ata nie 49.3 28.2 Tag Ms: Sa.2 
Share due to employment decline .............. 82.8 23.1 80.9 40.5 
Share due to labour force growth .............. Ae 169 19.1 99.5 
Unemployment rate 

Deine DOO ta en eere eee 8.5 8.6 jhe Tee 

ETTOHOMECNOU Beer Sse ee 12.8 10.8 12.8 10.8 

(percentage point increase) .0......0..000..... 4.3 22 5.6 3.6 


() Industrial production is the only output measure available on a monthly basis in both countries. 

2) From first quarter 1982 to fourth quarter 1982 and second quarter 1981 to fourth quarter 1982. GNE/employee measures are 
calculated using comparable quarterly employment figures. 

9) The job creation figures here are different from those in Table 4.4 because those figures are calculated as the difference 
between average employment in 1982 and 1981. 

Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, monthly cat. 71-001; and Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry, monthly, 

cat. 61-005; U.S. Department of Labour, Employment and Earnings and Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 

Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
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9. Sectoral and Regional Developments 


The economic recession that began in the 
second half of 1981 affected all major sectors 
and regions in 1982. Output increased in fishing 
and public administration, as well as in agricul- 
ture, especially in Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
because of record or near-record grain crops. In 
all other sectors output fell, particularly in fores- 
try, mining, manufacturing, construction and 
trade, or increased only slightly. The overall 
decline in output was shared by all regions and 
provinces. Average employment in 1982 fell in all 
provinces except Saskatchewan. Particularly 
sharp decreases in employment occurred in the 
goods-producing sectors; employment in the ser- 
vice sectors also declined as modest increases in 
finance, insurance and real estate and in commu- 
nity, business and personal services were more 
than offset by declines in other service sectors. 


Sectoral Developments 
Agriculture 


Farm cash receipts decreased slightly in 1982, 
reflecting a significant decline in grain prices due 
to the high level of world reserves at the start of 
the season, which was partly offset by higher 
prices for livestock and products. The increase in 
farm production in 1982 was due almost wholly 
to record grain harvests and high oil-seed pro- 
duction in Manitoba and Saskatchewan as a 
result of increased acreage seeded and unprece- 
dented yields. Frost in late August in the Prairie 
provinces did not greatly affect grain crops but 
did severely reduce the quantity and quality of 
harvested canola; in Ontario, the frost severely 
affected the tobacco harvest. Total Canadian 
fruit production was greater in 1982 than in 1981 
and the principal vegetable crops also were 
larger. Slaughtering of Canadian cattle increased 
moderately in 1982, although the average slaugh- 
ter weight declined. Domestic hog production fell 
Slightly, whereas exports to Japan increased. 
Employment in agriculture fell in 1982, especially 
in the first part of the year, with the biggest 
declines being in Ontario and the Prairies. 


Fishing 


Although continuing to benefit from increased 
groundfish stocks because of the 200-mile limit, 
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the fishing industry in 1982 again experienced 
economic and structural problems. The world 
recession curtailed demand, high interest rates 
added to costs, and fishing and processing 
Capacity remained high. Nevertheless, according 
to preliminary data for 1982, output rose on the 
Atlantic coast as the value and volume of land- 
ings increased due mainly to a larger cod harvest 
which benefited from both higher quotas and a 
more successful trap fishery. One innovative 
development was the use of enterprise quotas to 
help reduce highly volatile seasonai peaks in har- 
vesting and processing. However, the volume of 
scallops landed declined sharply, partly because 
of heavy exploitation in 1981. On the Pacific 
coast, the value and volume of fish landed 
decreased mainly because of a drop in the pink 
salmon catch, a reflection of an off-cycle year 
and the effects of flooding in 1980 on egg mortal- 
ity. The harvest of other species of salmon, espe- 
cially the relatively higher-priced sockeye salmon, 
increased. 


Forestry 


Production in the forestry sector fell sharply in 
1982, after decreasing in 1981 and increasing 
only slowly in the preceding two years. Forestry 
output in mid- 1982 was the lowest since late 
1975 when both recession and long labour dis- 
putes affected forestry-related industries. Prices 
of lumber, pulp and paper fell in 1982. There 
were also numerous layoffs in the forestry sector. 


The production of lumber fell again in 1982, fol- 
lowing declines in the previous two years and 
particularly in the second half of 1981 when long 
labour disputes occurred on the West coast. The 
increase in U.S. demand throughout 1982 due to 
the rising number of housing starts, and in 
domestic demand in the latter part of the year 
when single detached housing starts rose, stimu- 
lated lumber production during the year. 


Pulpwood production dropped in 1982, following 
a moderate increase in 1981. According to data 
from the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, 
wood pulp production decreased sharply as 
exports to all major markets dropped, except to 
Japan where demand was slightly lower following 
a sharp decline in 1981. The production of paper 
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and paperboard also decreased in 1982, particu- 
larly in the tissue and special papers, container 
and boxboard, and newsprint industries. News- 
print exports declined sharply to almost all major 
markets, reflecting the impact of the recession, 
additional capacity in the United States and 
increased foreign competition due to the devalua- 
tion of the Swedish krona. 


Mines 


Mining, one of the sectors of the Canadian 
economy most affected by the world recession, 
experienced a substantial decline in output in 
1982. Metallic and non-metallic mineral produc- 
tion was especially affected, and there were 
many temporary or permanent mine closings. 
Prices of most mining products fell substantially 
in 1982, despite a recovery in the latter part of 
the year. 


The drop in metal mines production, which 
accounted for most of the decline in mining activ- 
ity, was due mainly to decreased durables manu- 
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facturing and construction in North America. The 
three main products — iron, copper and 

nickel —all experienced large reductions. Zinc 
and lead production rose, however, partly 
because of a new mine in the Northwest Territo- 
ries. Among non-metallic minerals, the decline in 
asbestos output that began in 1980 accelerated 
in 1982, primarily because of the slowdown in 
construction activity throughout North America. 
Potash production decreased considerably as 
exports fell, but for the second consecutive year 
potash inventories remained very high at 
year-end. 


Mineral fuels production experienced the least 
decline among the major mining sectors in 1982. 
Canadian crude oil production decreased only 
moderately, reflecting a recovery over 1981 when 
Alberta had reduced production; there was also 
some substitution of Canadian oil for imported oil 
following an agreement between the federal gov- 
ernment and some Eastern refiners. Natural gas 
production increased, though only slightly, 
because of higher exports and increased pene- 


tration of the Canadian residential market. Coal 
production continued to grow in 1982, though 
more slowly, reflecting increases in domestic 
deliveries and inventories. 


Manufacturing 


The decline in output that began in the third 
quarter of 1981 continued in 1982, and for the 
year as a whole manufacturing production fell 
sharply. There were large and widespread layoffs 
in the sector and average employment dropped 
in all regions, accounting for almost 54 per cent 
of the average annual decrease in employment 
in 1982. 


The impact of the recession on the manufactur- 
ing sector was widespread, but was most pro- 
nounced among durable goods, particularly the 
machinery and related industries, construction- 
related products and the consumer durable 
goods industries. The output of machinery, and 
of the related primary metals and metal fabricat- 
ing industries, was curtailed by the substantial 
reduction of both exports of machinery and 
equipment and domestic investment. Output of 
iron and steel mills fell as exports of steel prod- 
ucts decreased substantially, domestic demand 
for pipes and tubes was lower and there was a 
decline in the demand for steel products by 
motor vehicle and parts manufacturers. The drop 
in non-residential construction led to reduced 
demand for cement, concrete products and 
ready-mix concrete and consequently the non- 
metallic mineral products industries curtailed pro- 
duction substantially. Demand for wood products 
was also lower as housing starts earlier had 
declined in both Canada and the U.S., and out- 
put decreased for the third consecutive year. 
However, the decrease in production in the wood 
products industries was mainly concentrated in 
the early part of the year; output increased in the 
second and third quarters in response to higher 
exports of lumber and plywood as housing starts 
in the U.S. increased throughout the year. 


The recession also affected some of the con- 
sumer-oriented industries, particularly durable 
goods, as demand decreased in response to high 
interest rates earlier in the year, increased unem- 
ployment, a decrease in real personal disposable 
income and lower housing construction. Conse- 
quently, production of major electrical appliances 
and household furniture declined by one-third. In 
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contrast, the output of the motor vehicle and 
parts manufacturers experienced a relatively 
small decrease in output as a sharp increase in 
exports partially offset reduced domestic sales of 
new motor vehicles. Domestic sales of new pas- 
senger Cars manufactured in North America fell 
by about 25 per cent while sales of overseas- 
made cars declined at about half that rate and 
the market share of Japanese cars increased 
from 23 per cent in 1981 to 25 per cent in 1982. 
However, there were signs of improvement in the 
motor vehicle and parts and accessories indus- 
tries as motor vehicle assembly increased in the 
first three quarters and production of parts 
increased in the second and third quarters. 
Among non-durable goods industries, there were 
substantial reductions in the outputs of textile 
and clothing mills and the leather and rubber 
industries. The output of the petroleum and coal 
products industries decreased for the fourth con- 
secutive year, reflecting a sizeable decline in the 
net sales of refined petroleum products as 
demand fell cyclically and also as a result of the 
emphasis on fuel economy in automobiles and on 
heating oil conservation. Among other industries, 
production decreases were quite small in the 
food and beverage and tobacco industries, ref- 
lecting the lesser sensitivity of demand for these 
goods to cyclical changes in the economy. 


Construction 


Activity in the construction sector, which had 
increased sharply in 1981, experienced a signifi- 
cant decline in 1982 in both the residential and 
non-residential segments. Housing starts fell from 
year-earlier levels, especially in the second and 
third quarters, for the reasons outlined in Chapter 
3. In the first quarter, the number of multi-unit 
residential housing starts was much higher than 
in the preceding quarter, and in the fourth quarter 
the number of starts increased sharply. In the 
non-residential sector, all sub-sectors showed 
reduced activity from 1981 in keeping with the 
revised investment intentions for 1982. Because 
of the sharp reduction in construction activity in 
1982, employment in the sector decreased sub- 
stantially, particularly in British Columbia, Que- 
bec and the Prairies. 


Utilities 


The level of real output in the utility sector was lit- 
tle changed in 1982 following a strong increase in 


1981. Conservation measures and lower indus- 
trial demand caused by the recession largely off- 
set higher residential consumption which resulted 
from the Canada oil substitution program for off- 
oil conversions as well as generally colder aver- 
age temperatures in western Canada over the 
first and last three months of the year. Real out- 
put in the electric power industry was little 
changed from the previous year, even though 
according to preliminary data exports of electric 
power to the U.S. fell, mainly due to a large 
reduction in exports from British Columbia. The 
gas distribution industry, which has a smaller 
share of utilities output than the electric power 
industry, increased output primarily due to 
growth in residential sales. Preliminary data indi- 
cate residential sales increased sharply in Ontario 
and throughout western Canada; expansion of 
the natural gas delivery network continued in 
Quebec in 1982, but milder temperatures, par- 
ticularly toward year-end, dampened residential 
consumption in the province. Industrial demand 
for natural gas decreased. 


Transportation, Storage and Communication 


Real output in this sector decreased in 1982 fol- 
lowing relatively slow growth in the previous two 
years; this decline occurred in the transportation 
industry as there were moderate increases in 
storage and communication services. Employ- 
ment in the sector declined in all the major 
regions. 


As the recession most severely affected produc- 
tion in the forestry, mining and manufacturing 
industries, railway and truck transportation in 
particular, as well as water transportation, 
decreased in 1982. Declines in shipments of most 
minerals and of manufactured products far out- 
weighed increases in transportation of wheat and 
other grains. Air transportation also declined, 
partly because of reduced passenger travel. Even 
though there were decreases in the second half 
of the year, bus transportation for the year as a 
whole increased slightly as there was a recovery 
from labour disputes that had occurred in mid- 
1981. Urban transit output grew moderately in 
1982 as municipal transport systems were 
affected by work stoppages in Quebec and 
Ontario. Pipeline utilization decreased during 
1982 due to lower throughput of crude 
petroleum, even though natural gas transmission 
increased. 
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Storage services, which were up sharply in the 
final quarter of 1981 as a result of increased 
export shipments of grains, declined in the first 
quarter of 1982 and increased in most of the fol- 
lowing months, reflecting increased activity at 
grain elevators as other storage and warehousing 
activity decreased. Communication services grew 
during 1982, but at a much slower rate than in 
the previous years, as a result of both a reduction 
in long distance phone calls and lower demand 
for postal services after the steep increase in 
postal rates early in the year. 


Trade 


Activity in the trade sector declined sharply in 
1982, most notably at the wholesale level but 
also in retailing. Average employment for the year 
decreased, even though there was increased 
employment in the sector in Ontario and the Prai- 
ries. Wholesale merchants of all types of goods 
except food and farm products experienced 
lower output, with the decreases being relatively 
greater for metal and metal products, machinery 
and equipment, pulp and paper products, motor 
vehicles and accessories, hardware and lumber. 
The increase in wholesale trade of farm products 
was related to the increased activity of the 
Canadian Wheat Board as there was a record 
wheat crop in 1982. Retail trade activity likewise 
fell in 1982 as consumers postponed purchases 
of both non-durable and durable goods. Largest 
declines were experienced by motor vehicle deal- 
ers, despite some increased activity during the 
second quarter when manufacturers had offered 
rebates, by furniture stores, reflecting depressed 
construction activity, and by general merchan- 
dise and clothing stores. 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate Services 


Real output of this sector was virtually 
unchanged in 1982, while average employment 
grew modestly even though there were decreases 
in the Atlantic region and Quebec. Among the 
components of this sector, the volume of rents 
increased moderately as housing construction 
was sharply lower in 1982 and there was a 
decline in the number of new dwelling units com- 
pleted. The output of financial institutions 
decreased, and there was a substantial reduction 
in the business of security brokers as stock mar- 
ket activity declined and the number of shares 
traded dropped until late in the year when there 
was a strong upsurge in stock market activity. 


Community, Business and Personal Services 


Output in this sector declined in 1982 as lower 
real disposable incomes and decreased corpo- 
rate profits contributed to reduced levels of eco- 
nomic activity in such commercially-oriented ser- 
vices as accommodation and food and services 
to business management. Health and welfare ser- 
vices were less affected by the recession and 
experienced moderate growth in output. Average 
employment for the year increased slightly in 
spite of decreases in Quebec and British 
Columbia. 


Public Administration and Defence 


Public administration and defence services 
increased moderately in every region in 1982, 
despite budgetary restraints. According to the 
labour force survey, the decrease in employment 
in Quebec offset increases in the other regions. 
Every level of government experienced growth, 
but local administration services increased the 
most in 1982, after having grown only slightly in 
1981 because of labour disputes. 


Regional Developments 


Atlantic Region 


Real output in the Atlantic region is estimated to 
have declined in 1982, following moderate 
growth in the preceding year. The economic 
recession affected all provinces in the region and 
most major sectors, particularly the export-sensi- 
tive mining and forestry sectors. However, output 
is estimated to have increased in agriculture, fish- 
ing, construction, community, business and per- 
sonal services, and public administration. 
Employment decreased and the average unem- 
ployment rate increased in 1982. 


In the primary sector, according to preliminary 
data, the volume of fish landed increased. Strong 
growth occurred in Newfoundland, reflecting 
mainly a large increase in the volume of cod 
landed as a result of higher quotas and a more 
successful trap fishery, and in New Brunswick. In 
Nova Scotia, however, fishing output was 
adversely affected by a significant decline in the 
scallop harvest following heavy exploitation in 
1981. Farm cash receipts fell in 1982 due largely 
to lower receipts for potatoes in Prince Edward 
Island and New Brunswick because of lower aver- 
age prices following high production levels in 
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1981. Potato production in 1982 is estimated to 
have reached another record in Prince Edward 
Island. Despite increased coal production in Nova 
Scotia after a lengthy labour dispute in 1981 and 
higher zinc output in New Brunswick, mining out- 
put in the region fell sharply, mainly because of a 
particularly large decline in Newfoundland where 
iron mining, the major part of the province’s min- 
ing sector, experienced extended layoffs largely 
due to reduced exports. Forestry production 
declined significantly as housing starts and the 
demand for forest-related products fell. 


In the secondary sector, both the value of manu- 
facturing shipments and employment in manufac- 
turing declined in 1982. Shipments of the trans- 
portation equipment and forest products 
industries fell particularly sharply. Construction 
activity increased in 1982, reflecting offshore 
exploration and government-sponsored capital 
investments, such as the development of the Cat 
Arm hydroelectric project in Newfoundland. Resi- 
dential construction continued to decrease in the 
region in 1982 as housing starts fell. In the utility 
sector, net generation of electric power 
decreased in New Brunswick and Newfoundland 
as deliveries declined. 


Activity in the service sectors declined largely as 
a result of the decreases in transportation, com- 
munication and storage and in trade in response 
to the cyclical.drop in demand. Average annual 
employment in services fell slightly in 1982 even 
though employment increased in community, 
business and personal services, and public 
administration. Among provinces, service 
employment increased in Newfoundland and 
Prince Edward Island. 


Labour income in the region increased at above 
the national average; growth in Prince Edward 
Island was among the highest in Canada. Total 
employment fell throughout the region, although 
the decline was generally less than the national 
average, while the labour force increased slightly. 
The average unemployment rate in 1982 rose 
sharply. 


Quebec 


Economic activity in Quebec is estimated to have 
declined sharply in 1982, particularly in the fores- 
try, mining, manufacturing, construction and 
trade sectors. The residential housing market 
improved slightly at the end of the year following 


Table 5. 1 
Main Economic Indicators by Sector 


Gross Domestic Product (in constant 1971 prices) 


Share of 
total in 
1982 1981 1982 
a ee ae en ee ee ee 
(per cent) (percentage change) 
ANGVICUITUNE | s827 sad leit ok Coane mere toie Elion. Se A eee ees aS] 1231 ay f 
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GONSHCICTION Yee toca cota me een eer a 5.9 (es — 8.3 
Total'GOOds-DKOGUCING: SEC tOlS epee ae page et cei, vee eee 32.2 aso — 10.4 
Transportation, storage, communication and utilities ................ 14.5 3.7 — 3.0 
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Employment 
Share of 
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(per cent) (percentage change) 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Gross Domestic Product by Industry, monthly, cat. 61-005; and The Labour Force, monthly, cat. 71-001. 
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Chart-5,2 
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Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, monthly, cat. 71-001. 
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marked declines in the second and third quarters. 


The drop in employment, in both the goods and 
services sectors, was much greater than the 
decrease in the labour force, with a resulting 
sharp increase in the unemployment rate. 


In the primary sector, farm cash receipts rose as 
a consequence of the importance of hog produc- 
tion in the province and the substantial increases 
in hog prices in 1982. After strong growth in 
1981, forest production fell sharply‘in 1982 in 
response to the steep decline in pulp and paper 
sales on domestic and foreign markets. Lumber 
production continued to fall in 1982 as the North 
American housing market was depressed. Asbe- 
stos production decreased substantially in 1982 
because of a large decline in exports to the 
United States. Iron and copper production 
posted a net decrease from 1981 because of the 
reduced level of economic activity. 


In the secondary sector, the value of manufactur- 
ing shipments was much lower in 1982 than in 
1981. The decrease was felt in most industries 
and was especially marked in the transportation 
equipment, primary metal, wood and ‘‘soft’’ 
industries — textiles, clothing, footwear and furni- 
ture. Construction fell sharply in 1982. 


The housing starts declined despite large 
increases at the beginning of the year, caused by 
the termination of the MURB program, and at the 
end of the year in response to federal and provin- 
cial incentive programs. Non-residential invest- 
ment also decreased, except in the public utilities 
sector which included the extension of the Que- 
bec section of the Trans-Quebec & Maritimes 
gas pipeline. In utilities, net electric power gener- 
ation fell because of the general slowdown of 
economic activity as well as mild temperatures 
late in the year. The drop in natural gas con- 
Sumption in Quebec in 1982 was largely due to 
the decrease in industrial demand. 


In services, trade was especially affected by the 
decline in economic activity. The value of retail 
Sales rose slightly in 1982 but much less than 
consumer prices, indicating a substantial 
decrease in the volume of sales. All the service 
sectors are estimated to have been affected by 
the recession, although the finance, insurance 
and real estate sector was affected the least. 


Labour income in Quebec grew much more 
slowly than in the rest of the country. Employ- 
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ment, which fell relatively more in Quebec than in 
the country as a whole in 1982, posted five con- 
secutive quarterly drops, on a seasonally 
adjusted basis, following the second quarter of 
1981. The labour force did not decline as much 
as employment so that the unemployment rate 
rose sharply in 1982, peaking in the third quarter. 


Ontario 


Following moderate economic growth in the 
preceding year, economic activity in 1982 is 
estimated to have declined in Ontario as the 
recession affected most sectors of the economy. 
Mining, forestry and manufacturing production 
were the most curtailed, followed by trade and 
construction activity. Numerous layoffs and plant 
shutdowns occurred. Average employment for 
the year decreased almost to its 1980 level, the 
labour force continued to grow and the unem- 
ployment rate rose through the year. Employ- 
ment declined particularly sharply in the goods- 
producing industries and rose slightly in services. 


In the primary sector, the winter wheat and 
tobacco crops were considerably smaller than in 
1981 as a result of unfavourable weather. Farm 
cash receipts declined moderately as reduced 
receipts for crops, reflecting both smaller 
volumes and lower prices, were not fully offset by 
increased receipts for livestock and products. In 
mining, nickel, copper and iron ore production fell 
sharply in response to depressed market condi- 
tions and there were layoffs and long closures in 
the industry. Forestry production was also sub- 
stantially lower because of reduced export 
demand for pulp and paper products and lumber. 


In the secondary sector, the value of manufactur- 
ing shipments declined during 1982, although not 
as sharply as at the national level, as the value of 
shipments in the transportation equipment indus- 
tries increased at a strong rate, reflecting in part 
higher exports of automobiles to the U.S. How- 
ever, large declines occurred in the value of ship- 
ments by the wood, furniture and fixture, textiles, 
machinery, primary metal and metal fabricating 
industries. In construction, the number of housing 
Starts decreased in 1982, despite very strong 
increases in the first and last quarters due to the 
termination of the MURB program at the start of 
the year and the introduction of federal and pro- 
vincial incentive programs late in the year. Non- 
residential construction also decreased signifi- 
cantly as indicated by the drop in the value of 


building permits. In utilities, electric power gener- 
ation was little changed as industrial activity was 
much lower, but there was further off-oil substitu- 
tion in the residential sector. Total sales volumes 
of natural gas fell in the province largely due to 
lower industrial demand. 


Services on the whole decreased as transporta- 
tion and particularly trade activity declined. The 
total value of retail sales in the province 
increased at a slow rate, whereas consumer 
prices rose more strongly, indicating large 
declines in the volume of sales, particularly by 
motor vehicle dealers and household furniture 
and appliance stores. Employment rose slightly in 
all the service sectors, except transportation, 
communication, storage and utilities, in 1982. 


Labour income in 1982 grew more rapidly than at 
the national level. Total employment decreased, 
although at a pace less than in Canada as a 
whole, while the labour force continued to 
increase at a slow rate. The unemployment rate 
consequently increased sharply. The increases in 
unemployment were particularly large during the 
latter part of the year when manufacturing and 
construction employment declined the most. 


The Prairie Region 


Real output in the region in 1982 is estimated to 
have declined but at a slower pace than the 
national average, since the impact of the reces- 
sion on the region was partly offset by record or 
near-record grain crops in Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba. All three provinces are estimated to 
have experienced lower output, and most major 
sectors suffered from the recession. Unemploy- 
ment rates rose sharply in all the provinces, 
although Saskatchewan was the only province in 
the country to have had an increase in average 
employment in 1982. Employment decreased in 
the goods-producing industries in all provinces. 


In the primary sector, farm cash receipts 
decreased in Alberta and Saskatchewan mainly 
as a result of lower grain prices. Seeded acre- 
ages for all major field crops, except barley, were 
higher in 1982 and this, together with above- 
average growing conditions, resulted in record or 
near-record grain production. Most of the 
increases were in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
while decreases are estimated to have occurred 
in the production of corn in Manitoba, canola in 
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Saskatchewan and rye, corn, barley and wheat in 
Alberta. Mining output was adversely affected by 
cutbacks in oil production in Alberta, reduced 
potash production and layoffs at the Potash Cor- 
poration of Saskatchewan and a decline in the 
demand for nickel and copper. 


In the secondary sector, the value of manufactur- 
ing shipments in the region declined, with the 
rates of decrease in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
exceeding the national average. The decreases in 
the manufacturing sector were widespread. Only 
petroleum and coal products shipments showed 
any significant increase but only because of price 
increases. Housing starts increased in Saskatche- 
wan — one of the two provinces in the country to 
experience an increase — and decreased in 
Manitoba and Alberta, resulting in an overall 
decline in starts in the region. The volume of non- 
residential construction in the region, particularly 
industrial and commercial, is estimated to have 
been lower in 1982 than in 1981 as a number of 
projects were curtailed or postponed and lengthy 
labour disputes occurred in the construction 
industry. Output in the utilities sector rose 
Strongly mainly because of increased consump- 
tion due to colder average temperatures. 


In the services sector, decreased activity in trade 
and in transportation, storage and communica- 
tion more than offset increases in the other ser- 
vices. Employment in all major service sectors, 
except transportation, communication, storage 
and utilities, rose in the region in 1982. 


Labour income in the region grew at a much 
slower pace in 1982 than in 1981 but still at the 
fastest rate in the country. Employment 
decreased, reflecting the drop in the goods-pro- 
ducing sectors, while the labour force increased 
relatively strongly, particularly in Alberta. The 
average annual rate of unemployment increased 
sharply in all the Prairie provinces, and especially 
in Alberta. 


British Columbia 


Real economic activity in British Columbia in 
1982 is estimated to have decreased sharply, fol- 
lowing relatively weak growth in the preceding 
year, as export demand for wood, pulp and 
paper and mining products declined. Construc- 
tion and trade activity also fell significantly. 
Employment, particularly in all the goods-produc- 
ing industries except agriculture, declined at one 


Table 5.2 
Main Economic Indicators by Region 


Labour Market 
Unemployment 
Employment Labour force rate 
1981 1982 1981 1982 1981 1982 
(percentage change) (per cent) 
Atlantioegionn-. ius oe 12 — 2.8 ue 0.3 a fe 14.4 
Quebec.26 eit. oe. 3 eo eee Oy, — 5.4 if} — 1.6 10.4 mbes: 
Ornilanoe ee tees ae 2.9 —2.6 2.6 0.8 6.6 9.8 
Praini@ region Mise wane oe 39 — 0.9 4.4 2.2 4.5 7.4 
British Golumbiayss 22.3 sepa 4.7 — 5.1 4.7 Ox7 eh7é Weel 
Canadair eet nee eee 2.6 — 3.3 2.1 0.4 7.6 11.0 
New Capital Expenditures (Current dollars ) 
Total Residential Other 


197 1- 197 1- 1971 
1980 1981 1982 1980 4981 1982 1980 1981 1982 


Rs a re erg sn ed re te ee ee 
(percentage change) 


Atlaniticregion=:. oie fae a8 14.8 13.6 12.4 99 —2.6 —20.4 seve seswen | (Ate: 
QUEDEGL ROS. een el «tye 18.2 V.2tt= 5.4 10:05:41 MGsSn— 92558 20.8 5.4 —1.3 
ONTAROM 2 2 eee, Meet tee T/LOM 21 Oui t= 4.3 [ereL pele, 2 ec= tke he 20:3) (Salta 4 
Pranie Tegicn meas... kia. 20: GercO [eae 1/3 187; 8.6 —21.2 Z2iat we BO:0=.5:3 
British ;Columbiae nets ate 19 ie 29: 09 2911.6 16:7 +4333 935.4 ZAlgOnp25.2. a4 
Canada... d2gi ree te ae 19.5: 1220.3. we 5.7 fihG sl Oe3 aes? 447, 22.09u20:55 sah 


———————— eee 


Other Indicators 


Farm cash Wages and Retail 
receipts salaries sales 
198 1 1982 198 1 1982 1981 1982 


a en Ae ee ee A ee 1 eo ee Oe ORE Seis ray ers ee 
(percentage change) 


PUGNUC TOO wae ae ete 23.9 —49 16 6.8 See 6.5 
QUED OC Sennen Aree oe 20.4 4.5 12.0 So eRe 3.6 
ANON eran age ere ee Lee 12.4 —2.1 13,7 6.6 13.7 eke 
Plate Teganle tad saath kee cee 20.6 — 1.9 Wht 9.5 14.6 al 
British COMMOld ci tc cence: 15:2 4.2 12.8 Shel 13.5 — 3.4 
Candace ee me 18.2 —0.9 1350 6.0 tere 3.2 


“ Average annual compound increase. 

(2) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 

Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, monthly, cat. 71-001; Statistics Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada, annual, cat. 61-206; Statistics Canada, Farm Cash Receipts, monthly, cat. 
21-001; Estimates of Labour Income, monthly, cat. 72-005; and Retail Trade, monthly, cat. 63-005. 
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of the fastest rates in the country, while the 
labour force continued to rise, and as a result the 
unemployment rate rose to very high levels in the 
last three quarters of the year. 


In the primary sector, forestry output continued 
to decline rapidly, although at a slower rate than 
in 1981 as there was recovery from long labour 
disputes in that year. Lumber production 
decreased again in 1982 as housing starts in the 
U.S. were at very low levels. Pulpwood produc- 
tion also declined during 1982 as pulp and news- 
print markets deteriorated as the recession deep- 
ened. Numerous layoffs, reduced shifts and 
shutdowns occurred in the industry during the 
year as in 1981. In mining, copper and molyb- 
denum production decreased in 1982 and there 
were long closures and layoffs at the major mines 
in the province. Gas production also decreased, 
but the output of coal continued to rise, although 
at a slower rate than in the previous year. In fish- 
ing, preliminary data indicate a decline in total 
landings, particularly of pink salmon, although 
there were increased catches of other more valu- 
able species of salmon. Farm cash receipts 
increased during the year, reflecting increased 
receipts from livestock and products and also 
much higher payments under the province’s 
income stabilization program. 


In the secondary sector, the value of manufactur- 
ing shipments of most industries dropped from 
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1981 levels. There was also a decline for the 
wood and paper and allied industries in spite of 
some recovery from labour disputes in 1981 and 
increased exports of lumber late in the year. In 
construction, the total number of housing starts 
fell in 1982 from the high level of the previous 
year, non-residential construction also dropped, 
as indicated by the value of building permits, as 
various projects were postponed or abandoned. 
In utilities, electric power generation declined, ref- 
lecting lower exports, but gas distribution particu- 
larly to residential consumers increased. 


Within the services sector, the value of retail 
Sales, especially of motor vehicles, household fur- 
niture and appliances and general merchandise, 
declined in 1982. Transportation also dropped 
because of the reduced goods production. 
Increased employment in finance, insurance and 
real estate and public administration was more 
than offset by decreases in the other services 
sectors. 


Labour income in the province increased at a 
slower rate than in 1981 and at much less than 
the national pace. Employment fell sharply, while 
the labour force continued to rise, but at a slower 
rate than in 1981, leading to a large increase in 
the unemployment rate. 


6. Balance of Payments 


The current account of Canada’s balance of pay- On balance the Canadian dollar declined against 
ments improved to a $2.7 billion surplus in 1982, the U.S. dollar but rose against all other major 
the first surplus since 1973. Underlying this currencies. 
change was a large increase in the Surplus on 
merchandise trade, which more than doubled Current Account 
from 1981 to $17.7 billion. The strength of the 
trade balance was in turn related to a sharp After posting a small surplus in 1973, the current 
reduction in imports. Canada’s exports held up account balance moved to a deficit that generally 
well under circumstances of weak economic fluctuated around $4 billion to $5 billion until 
activity internationally. 1981 (Chart 6.1). Rapid growth occurred in the 
services deficit, mainly in interest and dividend 
The long-term capital account posted a record payments, reflecting increased international 
inflow of $8.6 billion, as a large volume of indebtedness and more recently high interest 
Canadian long-term securities was issued abroad rates, and increased dividend payouts. Larger 
and as takeover-related outflows on direct invest- payments on travel abroad also contributed to 
ment account were down sharply. At $11.2 bil- the increased services deficit. The merchandise 
lion, the surplus on basic balance — the sum of trade balance generally improved over this period 
the current and long-term capital accounts — was to offset the growing services deficit. 
a record. Following a large inflow in 1981, trans- 
actions in short-term financial instruments led to The current account balance improved substan- 
a sizeable outflow. Foreign exchange markets tially in 1982 to post a surplus of $2.7 billion 
were marked by volatile rate movements in 1982. compared to a deficit of $5.3 billion in 1981 
Chart 6.1 
Balance of Payments Current Account Billione ar aio lars 
20 20 
15 15 
10 10 
5 5 
0 0 
i —™— DM ANCE oe. a 
15 = 15 
ai ae te : oo. 20 
1961 1964 1967 1970 1973 1976 1980 1982 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of International Payments, quarterly, cat. 67-001. 
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(Table 6.1). This turnaround occurred as the mer- 
chandise trade surplus improved by $10.3 billion 
which was only partially offset by a $2.2 billion 
rise in the services deficit. 


Merchandise Trade 


Canada’s merchandise trade surplus increased to 
$17.7 billion in 1982, from $7.4 billion in 1981 
and the previous record of $8.5 billion in 1980. 
The improvement reflected a $10.2 billion 
decrease in imports. This improvement in the 
merchandise trade surplus occurred despite a 
1.4-per-cent decline in the terms of trade. 


The value of imports fell 13.2 per cent, with 
declines in every major category except miscel- 
laneous imports (Table 6.2). Large declines 
occurred in imports of machinery and equipment, 
industrial materials and crude petroleum, 
accounting for $9.1 billion of the $10.2 billion 
total decline in imports. Despite the weakness of 


Table 6.1 
Summary of the Current Account of 
Canada’s Balance of International Payments 


world economic activity, the value of total 
exports of goods increased slightly (Table 6.3). 
Declines in exports of such resource-related 
goods as metals and minerals, pulp, paper and 
board, lumber and plywood, and other fabricated 
materials were largely offset by a 25.9-per-cent 
increase in exports of autos and parts and a sig- 
nificant increase in export volumes of wheat and 
flour. The depreciation of the Canadian dollar 
relative to the U.S. dollar also helped to increase 
the value of exports to the U.S. Canada improved 
its trade position in 1982 with the U.S., Japan 
and Canada’s non-OECD trading partners. The 
trade surplus with European countries declined 
(Table 6.4), probably because of the substantial 
appreciation of the Canadian dollar relative to 
European currencies over the last two years. The 
surplus with the U.S. increased $7.5 billion to 
$11.1 billion in 1982. 


Canada’s merchandise trade balances by com- 
modity group have typically shown substantial 


—————— eee 


1976 


1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 


ee a eee ee 


Merchandise-exports seen, ee eee 
Merchandise-importsax.ccassen ote ee. 


Balance of trade 
Nominalixiceee oe fect e ee ee ae 1.4 


Real (1971 dollarsiee = erence. es ee eee — 1.7 
SEIVICe TECEIDIS eet. hee en ee eae is} 
ServicepaymeniSem een...) ee ae eee 13.4 
Balanceoniservices#) a4, carne — 5.8 
Total feCeiptsi tent wee eee ee 45.6 
TOtal:payiMmentces acme eee ey i 50.0 
Balance on goods and services ............00000....... —4.4 
Netitranslers diame, sett came en eh eee 0.5 
Balance on current ACCOUNT ..........cccccccecceecseeee. — 3.8 


Note: Balances may not be the sum of the detail due to rounding. 


(billions of dollars) 


443 53.1 653 768 842 84.5 
41.5) “49/0 6ir2. 06853) 917610 sobs, 
2h 40 4.1 8.5 CE AIST 
— 0.1 1.4 —0.5 0.9 1.3 5.0 
8.3 DO 14:52 15.2 5 9 
195/ 1C ute Ome eo Ou eco oen eo. 
—/.4 —9.0' —9.7, —10:8 = 14:3) =.16.5 
92.5),°63:0° 77.2) ~90:9")-99'5" 100.4 
37,37 9108/0. 382)896693.39 106 405 99st 
—47 —-50 —-56 -—-23 -69 tee 
0.4 O10. 0.7 iy 1.6 1.4 
=O 4 Geb. OU il eG 2ih 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, cat. 67-001. 
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Table 6.2 
Canada’s Merchandise Imports‘) 
(Balance of payments basis ) 


ee a ee 


1976 1977. 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 
(billions of dollars) 

REC Eo pagicl verde ON eh Ay on See Zo 2.9 gee oo! 4.1 4.5 4.2 
TOGO WIS OI Sh sass voiced ocssesessclede nn coseeccc- S30 3.2 SO. 7 14:5 6.9 hee 4.9 
Constructiomimaterial 8.02 sc..c.céccsce bocce... 0.9 1.0 Hel 1.4 1S 17 toe 
TGU Stell MANCHA taci cotton veveecssicl el eo secccc., ey Gay, 1058 15:0 120 18.6 Tore 
Auto and related products ..0.0.0.000. 2.3 18S 13.7" 15:0 aed} 15.8 14.7 
Machinery and equipment ...........0...00....0..... 700 8.6 10.7 14.1 16.8 Tone 16.3 
Other consumer goods 

DIOR) ES i A Ran ih oo rr 2A 2:3 Colm 3.4 3.8 os | 

BESO L UIC WONG iris. me cosas sees 2.4 raf SO 3.4 3.6 4.3 4.2 
MISCONAMCOUS ere ide foe os aoe, eee 0.7 0.8 1.0 ee ie 0.8 1.9 
TIRES SABE ihe. tee ee 36.6 41.5 490 61.2 683 76.9 66.7 

(percentage change) 

OO re teas 25x van, ARM eR 6.4 det A Om ies areal S92 92° —6.1 
Ge Tel yoo) =" EA oe 2, ee — 1.2 — 1.0 1:e629.0) 55: 2a eee eae 
COMSITUCHON Material 88 Bieta cs... 13.8 ash 4 1122 6230 4-7 tae OG 
aGUeM ial alenal oA SR ek ee 6.9 1289" 2351 9808.9 13.7 9.6 — 16.0 
Auto and related products o.......cccccccccccccccceee. 14.4 2aled lo eal be fies 19 ley esate 
Machinery and equipment 0.0... cccccccccce. — 1.1 12.8 25:23 12 190i miedo 4a ates 
Other consumer goods 

CUO ISTE GTS Wa. cae 16.9 WS> “1S e015.5-" “1 1G OO mG 

MOESlIOMMeWV OLN, ::<.5.24.009.0....02 Rc esss 28.5 PRO" 13660124 Teta Wilific Ounce) 
MiSCOlANCOUS EI esi Beicscscucebe Re hoes. 23 tee: 2 1a 3 8 ee 5 Wee GS Oe eta, 
UE CLC coi the: Sy eae ee, eee nee ane eee: Ta (Ags: 13:4. 1824.7 ey Peo G aia 


a es sn 


Note: Details may not add due to rounding. 

) Trade data on a balance of payments basis are basically those obtained from customs documents adjusted to represent more 
accurately all economic transactions between residents and non-residents with financial implications for the balance of 
payments. Customs data include only the physical movement of goods as reflected in the customs reports. Adjustments for 
timing, coverage and valuation are made to convert these data to a balance of payments basis. The balance of payments 
adjustments reported by Statistics Canada were allocated to these commodity groupings by the Department of Finance. 

Source: Bank of Canada, Review, monthly; Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International 

Payments, cat. 67-001; and Department of Finance. 


and growing surpluses in fabricated materials and on crude materials in 1982 was more than 


food products and a large and increasing deficit 
in manufactured end products, while the crude 
materials surplus declined in 1980 and 1981. 
However, some of these trends were recently 
reversed. The balance of trade improved in 1982 
in all major commodity groups with the greatest 
improvement occurring in trade in end products 
(Table 6.4). The improvement in the trade surplus 
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accounted for by the substantial decline in 
imports of crude petroleum. This was a result of 
several factors: large increases in domestic oil 
prices which reduced domestic demand for oil, 
the termination of oil production cutbacks 
imposed by the Government of Alberta, weak 
economic activity in Canada, and a decline in oil 
import prices which reduced import values. The 


Table 6.3 
Canada’s Merchandise Exports‘ 
(Balance of payments basis ) 


1976 TSF. 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 


(billions of dollars) 


Wheat and wheat flour........ 1.9 aul 2.0 2.3 3.9 4.0 4.3 
Other agricultural products 3.0 3.4 4.2 5.4 9.5 6.8 Gail 
Crude petroleum .................. Ze ier 1.6 Zo 2.9 eda 227, 
Natural aS Airc. thane 1.6 ae] 2.2 3.0 4.0 4.4 4.8 
Lumber and plywood .......... 1.8 29 3.4 4.1 3.6 3.2 3.1 
Pulp, paper and board........ 4.7 51 ayy TS 8.9 9.3 8.4 
Metals and minerals ............ 6.8 tal of 10.6 14.6 14.5 12:6 
Other fabricated materials... 2.9 3.9 5.4 Tt 9.1 10.5 9.8 
Auto and related products.. 8.3 10.4 12:5 LES 10.9 13.1 LG. 
Machinery and equipment .. 2.8 3.0 4.0 5.3 6.5 Teh thee 
Other manufactured goods te 7, ino 23 3.4 4.4 4.6 4.7 
Miscellaneous” 2)... teas. 0.4 O35 0.9 1.8 2.4 3.6 3.0 
TOtalie hacen kn cae nee 38.0 44.3 53. 65.3 76.8 84.2 84.5 
(percentage change) 
Wheat and wheat flour ........ — 12.6 11.4 — 1.2 1247. 69.1 eS 3:7 
Other agricultural products 17.3 13.5 22.8 203 ZA 23.9 3.8 
Crude petroleum .................. — 28.0 — 19.3 — 9.5 60.7 12.4 — 12.8 10.4 
NaturahGas: nat sare emt ae 41.1 27.1 6.2 35.9 33.7 9.7 3:0 
Lumber and plywood .......... 67.6 44.1 30.0 1937 — 12.6 — 11.2 — 2.3 
Pulp, paper and board........ 18.1 9.7 AAAS) PA 2 22.8 4.0 — 9.6 
Metals and minerals ............ 18.6 14.4 12.8 24.6 37.6 — 0.5 — 13.1 
Other fabricated materials.. 18.2 32.6 38.7 42.7 18.6 Ips ys) —7.3 
Auto and related products.. 21g 29 20.4 — 5.4 — 8.0 20.2 25.9 
Machinery and equipment .. 6.9 3 30.8 34.2 ZAGS. Wes — 2.4 
Other manufactured goods 19.1 6.7 S200 44.2 30.4 4.8 eS 
Miscellaneous ............0........ — §3.2 3.1 oom 91.1 36.7 50. 1 — 17.5 
WOtale esa aa te nce aa? sien ee 13.4 16:5 19.9 23.0 iveo SIT 0.3 


Note: Details may not add due to rounding. 

( See footnote to table 6.2. 

Source: Bank of Canada, Review, monthly; Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International 
Payments, cat. 67-001; and Department of Finance. 


surplus in fabricated materials increased only The $8.3 billion improvement in the balance of 
marginally in 1982. The decline in industrial pro- trade in manufactured end products in 1982 was 
duction in the major OECD countries resulted in a major change from the previous six years, 

the first decline in exports of fabricated materials which saw the deficit in end products increase 

in more than a decade, with particularly large from $10.1 billion in 1976 to $20.9 billion in 1981 
declines in iron and steel and non-ferrous (Table 6.5). While the trade balance in non- 
exports. However, the large decline in industrial automotive products generally improved, the 
production in Canada significantly reduced largest improvement occurred in trade in automo- 
Canadian fabricated imports to more than offset tive products, where the balance moved from a 
the export decline. deficit of $2.9 billion in 1981 to a surplus of 
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Table 6.4 
Trade Balance by Commodity Group and 
Country Group 


a ee 


1976 1OTT. 
By country 
United States ...cccc.c..ccc.. 0:5 155 
United Kingdom .............. 0.8 0.6 
CHU Ta1 AS 21 Ge a eee eee 0.6 Or 
AOA ueete met ec es iment 0.8 0.7 
SinenOECOre 7 se. —0.1 0.0 
Weber. ae — 1.2 — 0.3 
Total, balance of payments 
DaSiS wer arg ee Pt 1.4 Zh 
By commodity group 
Food and related 
DIOduUctS Br miniict t), 1.4 1.3 
Crude material and 
related products .......... 3.2 He) 
Fabricated materials........ 6.0 7.9 
Autos and related 
PIOGUCIS Fa arte. ees — 1.2 — 1.2 
Other end products.......... — 8.9 — 9.9 
Re-exports and special 
LT ANSACHOMS wa cccndeon'etsess 0.5 (as) 
Total, customs basis............ 1.0 Bae 


Note: Details may not add due to rounding. 


1978 


1979 1980 1981 1982 

(billions of dollars) 
2.6 0.3 1.3 3.5 TAA 
0.4 0.6 13 1.0 0.8 
— 0.2 0.8 of 1.4 1:0 
0.5 1.8 125 0.4 1. 
—0.2 0.0 0.5 0.4 0.0 
0.8 0.6 12 0.6 3.9 
4.0 4.1 8.5 7.4 VHF 
alee) 2.1 3.5 4.2 53 
2.9 4.6 3.4 3.0 6.1 
10.4 12.4 16.6 16.0 16.1 
— 0.8 — 3.3 —2.7 —29 rs 
— 11.6 — 13.9 — 15.1 — 17.9 — 14.1 
0.6 0.9 i pee 22 1.9 
3.1 2.8. 6.9 4.5 16.8 


Source: Statistics Canada, Summary of External Trade, monthly, cat. 65-001, and Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of 


International Payments, quarterly, cat. 67-001. 


$1.5 billion, the first surplus since 1971. This was 
caused by the substantial increase in exports of 
large and mid-sized automobiles to the U.S. and 
Significant reductions in automobile imports, ref- 
lecting the decline in Canadian demand. High 
interest rates, rapidly increasing gasoline prices 
and declining real consumer income all con- 
tributed to the decline in Canadian automobile 
demand. However, part of the improvement in 
the trade balance on finished automobiles was 
offset by increases in imports of motor vehicle 
engines and parts for use in the increased pro- 
duction of automobiles for export to the U.S. 


Canada’s merchandise terms of trade have been 
influenced importantly by wide fluctuations in 
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international prices for raw materials and semi- 
processed goods over the past four years. The 
terms of trade improved in 1979 and 1980 with a 
surge in resource prices but fell in 1981 and 1982 
as resource prices tumbled while prices of manu- 
factured goods continued to increase with the 
growth of labour costs. As a result, the terms of 
trade declined by 3.8 per cent in 1981 and 

1.3 per cent in 1982. 


international Competitiveness 


Canada’s international cost competitiveness in 
manufactured goods, measured in U.S. dollars, 
declined substantially in the last two years (Table 
6.6 and Chart 6.2). However, even with the 


recent declines, the level of Canada’s competi- 
tiveness index in 1982 was only slightly below its 
average for the 1960 to 1982 period, and was 
significantly higher than during the 1974 to 1976 
period. 


Canada’s competitive position is affected both 
by changes in domestic currency costs of pro- 
ducing goods in Canada relative to other coun- 
tries and by fluctuations in exchange rates. The 
declines in the domestic currency competitive- 
ness index in 1981 and 1982, as shown in Table 
6.6, reflected Canadian unit labour costs that 
were rising faster than in countries with which 
Canada trades. This happened because average 
hourly earnings in Canada increased relatively 
more and trend productivity relatively less. Some 
depreciation of the Canadian dollar relative to the 
average of the currencies of its major trading 
partners (weighted to reflect trade in manufactur- 
ing goods) served to offset partially this loss in 
competitiveness in 1982. 


Table 6.5 
Trade Balance in Manufactured End Products 
(Customs basis ) 


1976 1977 

General purpose 

IA CHING Verney tetera —0.5 —0.5 
Special industry machinery — 1.8 — 1.8 
Agricultural machinery and 

HACIOCS Serene cere — 0.8 — 0.8 
Motor-vehicle-related 

DIOGUGIS* sheet toes: — 1.2 — 1.2 
Other transportation 

equipment’'s!.3.2 0.0 —0.2 
Telecommunications and 

related equipmernt............ — 0.7 — 0.8 
Office machinery and 

CQUIPMENTS c-8 waeteteme —0.4 —0.5 
Other equipment and tools — 1.8 — 2.0 
Consumer goods................... — 2.9 — 3.3 
LOU fase tas! Hi eet tea at ian — 10.1 — 11.1 


Services 


Canada has traditionally recorded a deficit in ser- 
vice transactions. This deficit, which has been 
growing steadily throughout the last decade, 
reached $16.5 billion in 1982 (Table 6.7). The 
1982 increase in the deficit was mainly the result 
of a $2.8 billion increase in interest payments on 
Canadian bond and debenture debt with the rest 
of the world. However, the increase in the deficit 
was significantly less than in 1981 as the weak- 
ness of the Canadian economy slowed the 
increase in dividend, miscellaneous income, 
travel, and freight and shipping payments. 


Interest and Dividends 


The growth of Canadian interest payments to 
non-residents has been a primary source of 
increase in the services deficit since 1974. Inter- 
est payments increased at an annual rate of 
25.0 per cent, from $1.0 billion in 1974 to 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 


(billions of dollars) 


— 0.6 —0.7 — 0.8 —0.9 —0.7 
—2.1 — 3.0 — 3.8 — 3.6 —2.5 
—0.9 — 1.3 — 1.2 — 1.5 — 1.0 
— 0.8 — 3.3 —2.7 — 2.9 1.5 
—0.3 — 0.4 —0.4 — 0.8 0.6 
— 0.9 — 1.2 — 1.2 — 1.4 — 1.2 
— 0.6 —0.7 — 1.2 — 1.7 — 1.9 
—2.4 — 2.6 —27 — 3.2 —2.7 
— 3.7 — 4.0 — 3.9 —4.8 —4.7 
— 12.4 — 17.1 — 17.8 — 20.9 — 12.6 


Note: Details may not add due to rounding. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Summary of External Trade, monthly, cat. 65-001. 


Table 6.6 


Changes in Canada’s International Competitiveness 


in Manufacturing 


Domestic U.S. dollar 

Period Currencies terms 

(percentage change) 
tS] o ei a ae ce ee 0.2 4.7 
OO? enter ie. eet Nl dc 0.2 5.4 
LOO eee eee Lek oe — 0.7 0.2 
OA «Meare aged ct — 0.6 — 0.6 
SOGSU Ree er — 3.1 — 3.1 
(eke omer Secale = Bei a — 1.5 — 1.6 
MOOV ieee, ase ere NY — 1.6 — 1.6 
IDOOR eee ee fe 8 — 1.0 — 1.7 
1969), Bee ee a — 0.4 —0.5 
tO 7 OOM ae Pe 0.9 — 2.2 
OAS iy As ee — 0.1 —2.9 
Total cumulative change 
between 1961 and 1971 —7.7 — 8.3 


Domestic U.S. dollar 

Period Currencies terms 

(percentage change) 
USF se hs en As — 0.9 7 
LOTS Sateen —0.5 22 
LO Tee eee ree aye — 3.1 —5.7 
TO LO ree, fae,  e ne —3.8 0.1 
TOG  aiere, Weed oe ee —41 — 8.6 
TO ch itceGOl, wots stole, anal —2.2 6.4 
LES A: bean Se oO Soin oes 1.6 Tag 
199 © Ce et ere 0.4 3.2 
petal Paes ex eR at 0.2 Or? 
1B Ue Spee rame! Ae eae —2.9 130s 
ISS 27e eee ee —4,2 — 3.9 
Total cumulative change 
between 1972 and 1982 — 17.2 0.6 


Note: The competitiveness index is measured as the trade-weighted average of manufacturing unit labour costs of 10 major OECD 
countries relative to Canadian manufacturing unit labour costs. In domestic currency terms the index reflects relative changes in 
domestic currency costs, while in U.S. terms the index also reflects fluctuations in exchange rates. A negative change indicates a 
loss of competitiveness, and vice versa. For details on calculating the competitiveness index for the Canadian manufacturing 
industry, contact the Macro-Analysis Section of the Economic Analysis Division, Department of Finance. 


Source: Department of Finance. 


$4.9 billion in 1981, compared to interest 
receipts which increased from $0.3 billion in 1974 
to only $0.4 billion in 1981. In 1982, interest pay- 
ments rose sharply by $2.8 billion or 57.5 per 
cent to reach $7.7 billion while interest receipts 
fell 15.9 per cent to $0.3 billion. This brought net 
interest payments as recorded under ‘“‘interest 
and dividends’ to $7.4 billion, accounting for 45 
per cent of the total services deficit in 1982. This 
increase in net interest payments can be 
attributed to three major factors: a one-third 
increase in bond indebtedness to the rest of the 
world because of particularly heavy provincial 
and corporate borrowing in late 1981 and 1982: 
large increases in average interest rates payable 
on debt; and the decline in the value of the 
Canadian dollar relative to the U.S. dollar which 
increased the Canadian dollar value of interest 
payment on bonds denominated in U.S. dollars. 


The deficit on dividends remained unchanged in 
1982 after worsening for a decade. The rise in 
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the deficit over the past decade was related 
largely to the increase in dividend payments in 
line with the upward movement in bond yields. In 
1982, however, the recession led companies to 
pay substantially smaller dividends. The decline 
in Canadian dividend payments was offset by an 
equivalent decline in dividend receipts. 


Other Services 


The other-services category in the balance of 
payments includes miscellaneous income, gov- 
ernment transactions and business services and 
other transactions. In the past few years the defi- 
cit on miscellaneous income has increased signifi- 
cantly, from $249 million in 1975 to $3.8 billion in 
1981, almost entirely due to a rise in net interest 
payments on short-term and miscellaneous long- 
term bank and inter-company loans. Because of 
a 56.9-per-cent increase in miscellaneous income 
receipts in 1982, the deficit in this category 
declined to $3.2 billion in 1982, the first decline 


Chart 6.2 


Canada’s Competitiveness in the Manufacturing Sector 
(Competitiveness Index 1970 = 100) 


Vt 115 
110 110 
105 105 
100 100 
95 95 
90 90 
85 85 
80 80 . 
1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 1982 
(1 Weighted average of unit labour costs of competing countries relative to unit labour costs in Canada, the unit : 
labour costs being expressed in U.S. dollars. 
Source: Department of Finance. 


Table 6.7 

Services Balance 

eee eee eee 7 
1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 , 


SS SS ee ee ee ee ee 


(billions of dollars) 


te 
—_ 


Freight and shipping............ — 0.1 0.0 0.1 0:3 0.5 0.5 0.9 , 
AVG eset Reena he aoc pee — 1.2 — 1.6 — 1.7 — 1.1 — 1.2 — 1.1 — 1.3 
INLELESt ie Bosc rege ta ace — 1.6 —2.5 — 3.2 —3.7 — 3.9 — 4,5 —7.4 
Dividends.) clagecue aa, — 0.9 — 1.2 — 1.5 — 1.6 — 1.4 — 1.9 — 1.9 
Other services .0......0..ccccc — 1.4 — 1.6 — 2.1 — 3.0 — 3.8 — 6.0 — 5.6 
Miscellaneous income ... —0.3 — 0.4 — 0.7 — 1.3 — 1.6 — 3.8 —3.2 
Government business 
anic: Olnersa ee ere ae — 1.1 — 1.2 — 1.5 — 1.7 — 2.2 — 2.2 —2.5 
Withholding tax oo... — 0.5 —0.5 — 0.6 —0.8 — 1.0 — 1.1 — 1.2 
POG ea acu ke here aes — 5.8 —7.4 — 9.0 —9.7 — 10.8 — 14.3 — 16.5 


Note: Details may not add due to rounding. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, cat. 67-001. 
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since 1975. One contributing factor was the 
change in the Bank Act in February 1981, impos- 
ing reserve requirements on foreign currency 
deposits booked in Canada by Canadians. This 
led to a substantial increase in foreign currency 
deposits held by Canadians abroad and a corre- 
sponding increase in interest earnings on these 
deposits. The decline in the miscellaneous 
income deficit was partially offset by an increase 
in the business and other services deficit, which 
includes business, personal and professional ser- 
vices provided to Canadians by non-residents. 


Travel 


Canada’s deficit on travel increased in 1982 to 
$1.3 billion from $1.1 billion in 1981. Travel pay- 
ments to foreign countries increased 2.7 per 
cent, despite downward pressure on real 
incomes. On the other hand, total travel receipts 
from other countries fell 1.0 per cent, the first 
decline in more than a decade, stemming from 
the weakness of economic activity in the U.S. 
and Europe. There was also a substantial decline 
in one-day visitors from the U.S. because of a 
narrowing of the difference in Canadian and U.S. 
gasoline prices. While there was a small reduction 
in the total number of Canadians travelling 
abroad, there was an increase in Canadians trav- 
elling to countries other than the U.S. The 
strengthening of the Canadian dollar relative to 
European currencies and deep discounting of air 
fares appear to have attracted Canadians to 
countries other than the U.S. 


Capital Account, Exchange Rate and 
Official International Reserves 


Takeover activity, which heavily influenced finan- 
cial transactions between Canadians and resi- 
dents of other countries in 1981, fell off sharply in 
1982. Other major characteristics of the capital 
account in 1982 included record long-term capi- 
tal inflows from new issues of Canadian securities 
abroad and a swing in the net short-term capital 
account from a large inflow to a sizeable outflow. 
Against the U.S. dollar, the Canadian dollar 
traded at a lower average value in 1982 than in 
1981, but strengthened against most other major 
currencies. At year end, Canada’s official interna- 
tional reserves stood at U.S. $3.8 billion, down 
U.S. $578 million over the year. 


o/ 


The net inflow of long-term Capital amounted to 
$8.6 billion, up from $0.6 billion recorded in 1981 
as indicated in Table 6.8. Two major factors 
accounted for this increase. Inflows associated 
with new issues of Canadian securities abroad 
reached a record high of $16.0 billion, as 
Canadian borrowers relied heavily on bond mar- 
kets to raise funds in 1982. A high proportion of 
the foreign borrowing was done in the Euro-bond 
market, attracted by lower long-term interest 
rates abroad. The direct investment account 
showed considerable change with a net outflow 
of $1.2 billion being recorded, down from 

$10.5 billion the previous year. This reduction 
was primarily related to the decline in acquisitions 
by Canadians of foreign-owned corporations in 
Canada and abroad. Although takeovers con- 
tinued to take place in 1982, their scale and 
scope were substantially smaller. 


Financial transactions in short-term instruments 
by Canadians with non-residents produced an 
outflow of $9.4 billion, a large swing from the 
$15.1 billion inflow recorded in 1981. Financial 
flows through the banking system dominated this 
movement: a significant portion of the large 
amount of takeover activity in 1981 was financed 
through the Canadian banks raising funds 
abroad; in 1982, however, the banks reduced 
their net foreign currency debt to non-residents. 
The “‘net errors and omissions’’ or balancing item 
in the accounts, which is thought to reflect 
primarily unrecorded financial transactions, was 
equivalent to a capital outflow of $2.5 billion, 
$6.6 billion lower than the corresponding 1981 
figure. 


The Canadian dollar traded in a broad range 
against most major currencies in 1982. In terms 
of its U.S. counterpart, the dollar weakened 
sharply over the first half of the year, touching a 
record low of U.S. $0.7680, but recovered some- 
what over the second half and finished the year 
at U.S. $0.8138, down 3.5 per cent from the end 
of 1981. In contrast to its performance against 
the U.S. dollar, the Canadian dollar appreciated 
against all other Group-of-Ten currencies in 
1982, rising 7.9 per cent over the course of the 
year in terms of a trade-weighted average of 
these currencies. 


Official operations in the foreign exchange mar- 
ket continued to be directed towards maintaining 
orderly trading conditions. This involved large 


Table 6.8 
Canada’s Balance of International Payments 


ae a | ee a oe ee 


1976 SWAT 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 


(billions of dollars) 


Current account balance... — 3.8 — 4.3 —49 — 5.0 — 1.1 — 5.3 Zit 
Merchandise balance ...... 1.4 PASE 4.0 4o1 oa 7.4 Ti 
Services balance.............. — 5.8 —7.4 — 9.0 — 9.7 — 10.8 — 14.3 — 16.5 
Net transfers oo... 05 0.4 0.0 0.7 1.2 1.6 1.4 

Long-term capital flows ...... 8.0 4.2 3.1 AS. 0.9 0.6 8.6 
Direct investment in 

Canada ens: on mts. 40ue —0.3 0.5 0.1 0.7 0.6 — 4.6 —1.4 
Direct investment abroad —0.6 — 0.7 —2.1 —2.5 — 3.1 — 5.9 0.2 
New issues of Canadian 

SECUIUICS eae 9.0 5.9 6.4 Os Lo Ne, 13.5 16.0 
OINGEG ce ee ee — 0.1 — 1.4 — 1.2 — 1.4 — 2.1 — 2.4 — 6.2 

Short-term capital flows...... 0.1 0.7 12 6.9 —0.7 154 — 9.4 


Change in the chartered 

banks’ foreign curren- 

CYiPOsition sy eee « — 0.9 1.4 Zo 4.1 1.4 18.0 —4.4 
Non-bank holdings — of 

short-term funds 


abroad: 241 tc, aes 9 — 0.3 — 0.7 — 0.7 0.1 —0.5 — 6.7 — 3.1 
Oinere tL ees 1.4 —0.1 —0.9 Zen — 1.6 3.8 — 1.9 
Errors and omissions .......... —3.7 — 2.0 —2.7 — 2.2 — 0.6 — 9.1 —2.5 
Total capital flows (includ- 
ing errors and omissions) 4.4 29 1.6 Coy, — 0.4 6.6 — 3.3 
SDR allocations 2... sus 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.2 0.2 OF2 0.0 
Net official monetary 
MOVEMChiR we a toe. O%5 — 1.4 — 3.3 1.9 — 1.3 124 —0.7 
Official international 
[ESCIVES TB ih ee ea O:5 — 1.4 —0.2 — 0.9 —0.5 0.4 —0.7 
Official monetary _liabili- 
(occas mgd on pa a ced 0.0 0.0 — 3.1 28 — 0.7 — 1.0 0.0 


Note: Balances may not add due to rounding. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, cat. 67-001. 


Sales of foreign exchange in May and June, when ment purposes, accounted for the bulk of the 
the Canadian dollar came under sharp downward transactions affecting Canada’s official interna- 
pressure, and sizeable purchases subsequently, tional reserves in 1982. At the end of 1982, 

as this pressure reversed. These operations, reserves stood at U.S. $3,793 million, down U.S. 
along with foreign currency borrowings and $578 million from the end of 1981. 


repayments of debt incurred for reserve manage- 
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Chart 6.3 


Canadian Balance of International Payments 


2 2 
0 0 
2 2 
4 4 
ihe W/s) 1976 eho) 1982 


(1 includes net errors and omissions. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, quarterly, 
cat. 67-001. 
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Chart 6.4 


Price Indexes for the Canadian Dollar Relative to the 
Currencies of the Group of Ten Countries,(') 1971 = 100 
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(1)The various currencies are weighted to reflect each country’s average share of Canada’s foreign trade between 
1977 and 1981. The Group of Ten (G-1 0) includes Germany, Belgium, Canada, the United States, France, Italy, 
the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, Sweden, Japan and Switzerland. 


Source: Bank of Canada, Review, monthly and Department of Finance. 
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7. The Government Sector 


This chapter examines developments in the gov- 
ernment sector of the economy during 1982. The 
budget balance positions, revenues and expendi- 
tures of the federal government, provincial-local- 
hospital sector, the Canada and Quebec Pension 
Plans and the total government sector are 
reviewed. Information on governments’ financial 
requirements, public debt and debt management 
is also provided.) 


Federal Government 


As shown in Table 7.1 the federal deficit on a 
national accounts basis rose to $21.1 billion in 
1982 compared to $8.0 billion in 1981. This sig- 
nificant increase reflects weak growth in revenues 
combined with continued growth across most 
expenditure categories. 


Table 7.2 indicates that federal revenue rose only 
1.8 per cent in 1982, compared with 25.8 per 
cent in 1981. The main sources of weakness 
were direct taxes on corporations and indirect 


taxes. The decline in corporate taxes, reflecting 
the depressed state of corporate profits, was par- 
tially offset by an increase in the petroleum and 
gas revenue tax (PGRT) and the new incremental 
oil revenue tax (IORT) which became effective in 
January 1982. The PGRT increased because of 
an increase in the effective tax rate in 1982 and 
higher wellhead oil and gas prices. 


The decline in indirect tax revenue was led by 
petroleum compensation charges due to lower 
average tax rates and oil demand in 1982. Includ- 
ing the special petroleum compensation charges 
of 1981, the average rate fell from $43.36 per 
cubic metre in 1981 to $39.64 in 1982. Promi- 
nent revenue declines also occurred in the oil 
export charge and customs import duties. The 
rate of the oil export charge fell sharply in 1982 
as domestic oil prices moved closer to interna- 
tional prices. The decline in customs import 
duties primarily reflects lower imports as well as 
the continuing impact of the rate reductions from 
multilateral trade negotiations. Sales tax revenue 
declined in 1982 due to the lower nominal tax 


Unless otherwise stated, the information in this chapter is based on national accounts calendar year data. 


Table 7.1 


Federal Government Revenue, Expenditure and Net Position 


(National accounts basis ) 


Revenue 
(millions of (percentage 
dollars) change) 
TOCA ee, 29,978 S14 
Es y ain Aeieceedasaineemaa ee Siler ONS} 
"TSI. lee alles Ds er 39,313 11.4 
‘LER etre, Parca Satay 36,509 3.4 
RemOMe ee 38,390 5.2 
‘EIA S sce lc ing a eke 43,541 13.4 
Je2)8 patel tae eaten 50,646 16.3 
ey en 63,737 20:5 
hl tect Aelia am 64,874 1.8 


Surplus or 
Expenditure deficit (— ) 
(millions of (percentage (millions of 
dollars) change) dollars) 
28,869 28.8 1,109 
35,508 23.0 — 3,805 
38,704 9.0 — 3,391 
43,812 ee —7,303 
49,075 12.0 — 10,685 
52,805 rate! — 9,264 
60,799 oa — 10,153 
FA, 16 18.0 — 7,979 
85,957 19.9 — 21,083 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 


Table 7.2 
Federal Government Revenue 
(National accounts basis ) 


ee ee ee ee ee 


1981 1982 
eee ee eee 
(millions of (percentage (millions of (percentage 
dollars) change) dollars) change) 


Direct taxes — persons 
Personal income taxes.............. 23,021 20.3 25,847 12.3 
Employer/employee contribu- 
tions to government pension 
{UNOS eee cass ee ta ce one 14.4 Boog 16.3 
Employer/employee contribu- 
tions to unemployment in- 


SUSANCEs ae ce ee ee 4,702 50:5 4,811 2.3 
Total. i... eee ae eee ee 29,096 24.0 32,254 10.9 
Direct taxes — corporations 
Corporate income taxes. .......... 7,419 — 11.9 5,097 — 31.3 
Petroleum and gas revenue 
LAX Beer eae ee tee 980 n.a. 1,436 46.5 
Incremental oil revenue tax ...... — — Zi2 n.a. 
fei ic] ee SUR ee eee 8,399 — 0.3 6,745 — 19.7 
Non-resident tax 2a sal tiauy, Teadti0 16 Vas 6.1 
Indirect taxes 
Sales and other excise taxes .. 63755 12.6 6,480 — 4,4 
Oilexport: charger): sone o79 1427 702 — 28.0 
Customs import duties.............. 3,485 11.6 2,876 Siar 
EXGISO"GUIIES tities accor Aste 19.0 1,241 6.0 
Gasoline excise tax 0.00.0... 448 1.6 408 — 8.9 
Petroleum compensation 
CHALGES Fee eaten 4,266 456.2 3,161 — 25.9 
Natural gas and gas liquids 
COX hs eee rick ae 845 n.a. 1,232 45.8 
Canadian ownership special 
CNANGC We Ge ees 629 n.a. 945 50.0 
OCR ech hee een emer et 264 12.8 279 on 
Bel fs ||. ames ee 18,838 5573 17324 — 8.0 
Investment income .............cccc.0.. 5,349 A 6,294 ik 
Other revenue’)... cccccccccseee, 945 14.5 1,079 14.2 
Totahievenues ts.) eee eee 63,737 20.8 64,874 ice 


SS ee Se a | ee 


Other indirect taxes include the airport tax, western grain stabilization levy and miscellaneous indirect taxes. 
2) Other revenue includes other transfers from persons and capital consumption allowances. 

n.a.: not applicable. 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 
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base, particularly for consumer durables and 
investment goods. The strongest revenue 
increase was for the natural gas and gas liquids 
tax due to a rate increase effective February 
1982. The increase in gross revenue from the 
Canadian ownership special charge merely 
reflects the fact that the levy did not begin until 
May 1981; the 1981 total therefore represents 
less than a full year effect. 


Direct taxes on persons rose 10.9 per cent in 
1982. Personal income taxes rose 12.3 per 

cent — larger than the 9.7-per-cent increase in 
personal income because of the substantial 
growth in 1981 in investment income on which 
much of the associated income tax was not paid 
until 1982. Employee-employer contributions to 
the unemployment insurance fund rose margin- 
ally in 1982. Employee-employer contribution 
rates fell in 1982 and employment declined dur- 
ing the year. These two factors largely offset the 
11-per-cent growth in maximum earnings subject 
to contribution and the overall growth of labour 
income. Investment income was also a prominent 
source of revenue growth in 1982, mainly due to 
interest on publicly-held funds. 


As shown in Table 7.3, total federal expenditure 
increased 19.9 per cent in 1982. Expenditure on 
goods and services rose 13.9 per cent and the 
total amount spent on wages and salaries 
advanced 17.0 per cent; growth in federal 
employment to handle increased demands on 
social programs was a major contributing factor. 
There was a considerable increase in gross capi- 
tal formation in 1982, partly the result of an 
abnormally low level in 1981 due to inventory 
liquidation and partly because of construction 
activities related to employment-creation pro- 
grams initiated in 1982. In addition, the govern- 
ment also increased its purchases of rolling stock 
for grain transportation in 1982. Transfers to per- 
sons, led by the rapid increase of 78 per cent in 
unemployment insurance benefits, grew by over 
30 per cent in 1982. Subsidies declined in 1982. 
Petroleum compensation payments fell off, due 
largely to the decline in the difference between 
the world and domestic price of oil and partly to 
a decline in oil imports, but other subsidies grew 
rapidly mainly because of increased requirements 
for rail activities. Capital assistance more than 
doubled as petroleum incentive program pay- 
ments were paid retroactively for 1981 as well as 
for 1982. The growth of transfers to non-resi- 
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dents reflects the government’s commitment to 
increase foreign aid to 0.5 per cent of GNP by 
mid-decade. The decline in interest rates from 
their peak 1981 levels was partially offset by 
increased borrowing requirements in 1982. As a 
result, the growth of interest on the public debt 
was 23.1 per cent in 1982 following a rise of 
38.3 per cent in 1981. The growth of transfers to 
other levels of government increased. Canada 
Assistance Plan payouts were up as a result of 
the lower level of economic activity in 1982. Pay- 
ments under the Established Programs Financing 
arrangements were down substantially in 1982 
due to large prior years’ adjustments and to the 
elimination of the revenue guarantee under the 
new federal-provincial agreement. Fiscal arrange- 
ments payments went up, partly as a result of 
prior years’ adjustments. Other transfers to other 
levels of government grew rapidly because of a 
population adjustment payment to the provinces 
of $226 million. 


Table 7.4 extends the national accounts balance 
to include loans and other transactions, and thus 
to arrive at the financial requirements of the fed- 
eral government. Financial requirements (exclud- 
ing foreign exchange transactions) were 

$617 million less than the national accounts defi- 
cit in 1982 mainly because the ‘‘cash versus 
accruals’’ category provided a substantial source 
of funds of $2,736 million. Loans, investments 
and advances and other transactions constitued 
a net requirement for funds of $1,156 million. 
Other transactions include a $1,292 million 
requirement for the provincial tax collection 
account — a deposit and trust account which is 
credited with estimated provincial income tax col- 
lections and from which payments are made to 
the provinces participating in the tax collection 
agreements. 


Debt Management 


Debt management in 1982 was characterized by 
the large debt program undertaken by the federal 
government in response to its sizeable financial 
requirements. As indicated in Table 7.5, the Gov- 
ernment of Canada raised $18.1 billion in net new 
funds in domestic markets in 1982 which 
exceeded the amounts borrowed in either 1980 
or 1981 and increased the outstanding Govern- 
ment of Canada direct and guaranteed securities 
to $107.3 billion at the end of 1982. Of this 

$18.1 billion, $5.0 billion was raised through the 


Table 7.3 
Federal Government Expenditure 
(National accounts basis ) 


——<—— SS 


198 1 1982 
a ae se ee eee 
(millions of (percentage (millions of (percentage 
dollars) change) dollars) change) 
Final demand expenditure 
Current goods and services 

Wages and salaries .............. 10,080 US} 11,798 Ae 

OUMCM ee ee eer 6,285 17.8 6,838 8.8 

VOtal er ee eee ee ee 16,365 18.6 18,636 13.9 
Gross capital formation ............ 1,029 eon 1,493 45.1 
Total aie eae ee Oia ede 17,394 17.4 20,129 iby e 

Transfers to persons 
Family allowances ...........0..00.... 1,958 8.1 2,204 Pals) 
OAS/GIS benefits 000.000... 8,213 17.0 9,304 13.3 
Unemployment insurance ben- 

CUTS eek ae Rian mn 8 4,862 12,2 8,633 AO 
OIG Ree ate ee Te 3,702 1335 4,503 20.0 
TOlal. eect eee ore eee eh 18,785 14.1 24,644 31.2 

Subsidies 
Petroleum compensation pay- 

MENS teat rn eee eo 4,468 13.8 2,011 — 35.6 
OES Be lean kane eyes 2,026 26.8 2,4 i2 36.8 
ECON | ERO O..c meremed oP pe 6,494 17.6 5,649 — 13.0 

Gapital-assistance: 2.4.240.. 760 7.3 2,288 201.1 
Transfers to non-residents............ 859 6.8 1,039 21.0 
Interest on the public debt .......... 13,351 38.3 16,440 23.1 
Transfers to other levels of 
government 
Canada Assistance Plan .......... 2,223 2 Ach 2,650 19.2 
Fiscal arrangements .................. 4,154 10.6 5,346 28.7 
Established Programs 

FINANCING sence 5,194 4.7 4,667 — 10.1 
Extended Health Care .............. 704 10.9 814 15.6 
OTN 2. peers rer ke ask” 1,798 8.8 2,291 27.4 
OTA AD At cst 2), a8 te 14,073 9.7 15,768 12.0 

Total expenditure 20.0000... ccc, TETAS 18.0 85,957 19.9 


SS a re es es eee 


Other goods and services include expenditure on currently produced goods and services, capital consumption allowances and 
capital expenditure for defence. 

) Other transfers to persons include veterans’ pensions and allowances, government pensions and transfers to native groups. 

‘9) Other subsidies include payments to the C.B.C., transportation subsidies and agricultural subsidies. 

‘) Other transfers to other levels of government includes grants to municipalities and territories in lieu of taxes, DREE grants to the 
provinces and bilingualism grants. 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 
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Table 7.4 
Federal Government Financial Transactions‘) 
(Extended national accounts presentation ) 


Eee Tne 
1981 1982 


—————— 


(millions of dollars) 


DeicinnalOndlaceOUMtS DASIS) 4...2.sicncc. dea cave A ca — 7,979 — 21,083 
Loans and other transactions 
LOanSMNVeSIMents and AdVENCeS®). 2. Ee eaccs cece etc oe su cee.. — 1,043 — 1,156 
ASV El SUS ACCU GIS pew meeee, folic tes ioe ine eee ee ee 884 2750 
RTCTME ANS ACO ent ces mene oi oi Bo memteoe sided outa epee owed ok oe 915 — 963 
NEL SOUICE Of FOOQUIFCMeNt (2) cssc cess ecco Aha osecvccccacies RMD cence ccsec 756 617 
Financial requirements (excluding foreign exchange transactions) .................... — 7,223 — 20,466 
EOFeIGhTEXCh alien ANSAC TIONS) Saabs errr eerie a recern nee so alnereteec nr ratne oon — 1,345 Zot] 
MOLAMAN CAT COUNGINGIILS eee crea ns ole wie. aedece sec qa hese ee — 8,568 — 18,194 
iniaruled OGIMmMeSlCIOeDL, [raNSACtIONS ©) 35.18. )eccct ees acs emcee Resse 12,078 18,060 
CUNETNOTS CA GGA Sic V cL et oh 1 Asia cee as eR oe to se eae 3,510 — 134 
Leveloncashipalances atiendiof periodteeian. c:4.....c:.--:cnol ieee. Lee 7,660 7,526 


( The national income and expenditure accounts balances are subject to revision, and the loans and other transactions series are 
derived from unaudited monthly data. Any imprecision in these items would also affect the residually determined cash versus 
accruals series. 

2) The ‘‘loans and other transactions’’ category includes loans to financial intermediary Crown corporations and other agencies 
which are not considered part of the federal government in the national accounts. 

9) In arriving at the national accounts surplus or deficit, certain items such as corporate income tax liabilities and the oil export 
charge are calculated on an accrual basis. This adjustment is required to convert the transactions to a cash basis. 

(4) Source or requirement (-— ). 

8) The unmatured debt transactions do not include foreign currency borrowings. ‘Such borrowings are recorded in foreign 
exchange transactions and influence the government’s Canadian dollar cash balances only to the extent that such funds are 
used to purchase Canadian currency in foreign exchange markets. 

Source: Department of Finance. 


issue of Treasury bills, $4.9 billion through mar- CSBs as a source of funds and the fact that mar- 
ketable bonds, and $8.1 billion through net ket interest rates fell during both the 1981 and 
issues of Canada Savings Bonds (CSBs). 1982 CSB campaigns, making the CSB rate very 
attractive and resulting in very large net sales. 
Between 1975 and 1980 the government The decision to rely more heavily on CSBs ref- 
reduced its dependence on CSBs as a source of lected a change in method of pricing whereby 
new borrowed funds with the result that the pro- current yields were set for the first year and mini- 
portion of CSBs to the total debt in Canadian mum yields for all subsequent years of these two 
dollars fell from about 42 per cent to 23 per cent. issues. 
During this period the government encouraged an 
increase in holdings of its marketable debt by the The $4.9 billion in new funds raised through the 
non-bank investing public. However, since 1980 issue of marketable bonds was slightly higher 
the proportion of CSBs in the debt structure has than the amount realized in 1981. With falling 
been increasing, rising to 31.4 per cent in 1982 interest rates market conditions improved, which 
from 28.7 per cent in 1981 and 22.8 per cent in meant that Canada bond issues were generally 
1980. This development reflects both the deci- well received throughout the year and particularly 
sion by the government to increase the use of so during the second half of 1982. While inves- 
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Table 7.5 
Outstanding Government of Canada Direct and Guaranteed 
Securities (Denominated in Canadian dollars ) 


Sr eee 


Treasury bills Marketable bonds Canada Savings Bonds Total 
(billions (billions (billions (billions 
of dollars) (per cent) of dollars) (per cent) of dollars) (per cent) of dollars) 

SU fet me 6.2 16.4 15.9 41.9 15.8 41.5 37.9 
19762 is 18.6 WARE 42.0 16.6 39.4 42.2 
ASI Ca Bite 10.3 20.6 21.0 43.0 18:3 36.4 50.2 
RoW gs ta ae 1.4 22.0 24.8 42.7 20.2 34.7 58. 1 
19/9 oe 15:2 23.2 al 48. 1 18.9 20:7 elapy 
1950827. 207 26.9 38.8 50.2 17.6 22.8 eet 
bos 3 Peace, mee PAOET 23:2 43.0 48.2 2510 28.7 89.2 
{cls Vana det © AST 24.0 47.9 44.6 33.7 31.4 107.3 


aa ee ee 


Source: Bank of Canada, Review, monthly. 


tors remained hesitant to commit funds to the As indicated in Table 7.6, the non-bank general 
long-term bond market and continued to direct public continued to play a significant part in the 
their funds towards extendible bonds during the government’s debt program, increasing its hold- 
first eight months of the year, the last quarter saw ings of Government of Canada debt by $16.9 bil- 
longer-term bonds being well received. Of par- lion in 1982, compared to $11.2 billion in 1981. 
ticular note was the successful development of a With an attractive rate of return on CSBs, this 
10-year market during the latter part of 1982, sector's holdings of these securities increased by 
attracting, among others, investors who had pre- about $8 billion in 1982. The general public pur- 
viously been willing to commit themselves to no chased, on balance, $8.1 billion of CSBs, while 
more than five years. purchasing $8.8 billion of marketable Govern- 
ment of Canada securities. This sector’s holdings 
The marketable bond program consisted of of marketable debt increased to $44.6 billion, or 
11 issues in total, three more than in 1981. Only 61 per cent of outstanding domestic marketable 
15.6 per cent of the bonds issued in 1982 had a debt at the end of 1982, from $35.8 billion at the 
term to maturity in excess of 10 years, compared end of 1981. 
with 24.0 per cent in 1981. Of total marketable 
bonds issued, extendible bonds accounted for In the fall of 1982, the CSB campaign produced 
25.2 per cent or $2.3 billion in 1982, compared gross sales of $11.2 billion compared to 
to 61.0 per cent in 1981. The extendible issues $12.8 billion in 1981. Net sales during the cam- 
had an initial maturity of four to five years and are paign period, after allowance for redemptions of 
exchangeable, at the option of the holder, for outstanding issues, amounted to $9.6 billion 
bonds bearing the same interest coupon and compared to $11.5 billion in 1981. The terms of 
maturing five years later. the CSBs announced on October 7, 1982 offered 
a rate of 12.0 per cent in the first year and a mini- 
The $5.0 billion raised through the issue of Trea- mum of 8.5 per cent in each of the remaining six 
sury bills was in contrast to 1981 when no net years. 
funds were raised through Treasury bills. In part, 
the increased use of Treasury bills throughout The government undertook a number of foreign 
1982 reflected the expectation that interest rates currency loans in bond markets in 1982. In March 
would decline, making it advantageous to issue the government borrowed 400 million Swiss 
short-term debt. As a percentage of debt out- francs (U.S. $213 million) through a private 
Standing, Treasury bills increased slightly to placement in the Swiss capital market. The five- 
24.0 per cent from 23.2 per cent in 1981. year issue, at 7.25 per cent, was a partial rolling 
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Table 7.6 

Non-Bank General Public Holdings of Government of Canada 
Direct and Guaranteed Securities 

(Denominated in Canadian dollars ) 


ae ee ee 


Treasury bills Marketable bonds Canada Savings Bonds Total 
(billions (billions (billions (billions 
of dollars) (percent)  ofdollars) (per cent) ofdollars) (percent) of dollars) 

1975ncke — —_ Saf 26.4 15.8 73.6 2445 
19,76 arccnss. 1.4 DS 6.2 25:6 16.6 68.6 24.2 
ieee 20h a Bis 28:3 18:3 62.5 29.3 
Ae Boers 3.8 U7 11.6 32.5 20.2 56.8 35.6 
IST ORee.: 4.0 Sus, TBR 44.1 18.9 46.0 41.0 
1980 .Ne5. 7.6 ited 25.0 49.8 iWArs: 35.1 50.2 
198 de etter 6.8 lita 29.0 47.2 25:6 41.7 61.4 
1982) 36.5: 12.4 15.8 32.2 41.1 33.7 43.0 78.3 


eee 


Source: Bank of Canada, Review, monthly. 


over of a maturing 700 million Swiss franc syn- ketable debt in 1982 and changes in marketable 
dicated bank loan. On April 29, 1982 there was a securities and CSBs outstanding. 

partial rollover of a 400 million Deutschemark 

loan that was to mature on April 30, 1982. The 


new DM 200 million single maturity public offering While changes in the borrowing requirements are 
had a maturity date of April 30, 1989 and a cou- discussed above on a calendar year basis, data 
pon rate of 8.50 per cent. In June, a U.S. on public debt are shown in the public accounts 
$750 million Eurodollar issue was undertaken on a fiscal year basis. Federal government 

with a five-year term to maturity and a 14.75 per domestic unmatured debt transactions and for- 
cent coupon. The bonds were dated June 16, eign borrowings increased total unmatured debt 
1982 and have a maturity date of June 16, 1987. outstanding by $11.1 billion in 1980-81 and 


$9.2 billion in 1981-82 as indicated in the refer- 
ence tables. As a percentage of GNP, total 
unmatured debt outstanding decreased from 
28.7 per cent in 1980-81 to 27.9 per cent in 
1981-82. Net debt increased from 28.0 per cent 
of GNP in 1980-81 to 28.6 per cent in 198 1-82. 


aecllty Bes enc Sep oes: Net debt charges (gross public debt charges less 
while in May a drawing of U.S. $300 million was ; ; 
returns on investment) increased from 2.3 per 


made under the $3.5 billion standby credit facility ; ; 

with the Canadian chartered banks. Four draw- cent oF GNI IN 98 0-Sihte.-0/peneentind 2a 
ings were made on the credit facilities in June 
totalling U.S. $1 billion under the U.S. and foreign 
facility and U.S. $600 million under the Canadian 
facility. By year end all of these loans had been 
repaid so that no drawings were outstanding on 
either credit facility. In addition in 1982 the 
standby agreement with the foreign banks was 
renegotiated and the size of the facility increased $19.2 billion, As shown in,Table 7,7 Treasury bills 


$1 billion to $4 billion. represented 33.2 per cent of the actual financing 


The reference tables provide details of new issues while marketable bonds represented 21.2 per 
and retirements of Government of Canada mar- cent and CSBs made up 45.6 per cent. 


There were also several drawings made in 1982 
on the standby lines of credit with Canadian and 
foreign banks to bolster foreign currency 
reserves. In April, a drawing of U.S. $500 million 
was made under the $3 billion standby credit 


82 while gross debt charges increased from 3.7 
per cent of GNP to 4.6 per cent over the same 
time period. 


Financial requirements for the first nine months of 
fiscal year 1982-83 were $18.3 billion, while 
actual financing over the same period was 
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Table 7.7 

Government of Canada Financial Requirements and Sources 
of Financing, Fiscal 1982 (April 1— December 31, 1982) 
(Public accounts presentation ) 


ee eee 


(millions of 
dollars) (per cent) 


Ee eS 


Financial requirements 


(excluding foreign exchange transactions) .o........ccccccccccececeececececeeccee. — 19,662 
POKeIGi ExchanGetfanSaCtOns ave... juccsw cater. x ce cL 1,411 
‘Eotatmmancial requirements Se wi. %..c5- a oe ee ee — 18,251 
TRCSUY: IS! Ae terres ccc: carn Ree eae ea a 6,350 33.2 
Matta ble: DONS ets jiccsnchciet Mapas Ack. ss 4,080 ee 
Catlada Savings'Bonds:.... Neh. c.. e)  e e S726 45.6 
hOtARSOUIGES OT InGNeIG wate!) 0c 04 tts ee Reh hele 100.0 


Source: Department of Supply and Services, Statement of Financial Operations, December, 1982. 


Provincial and Local Governments undue pressure on domestic credit markets: 
competing private credit demands in Canada 
The fiscal situation of the provincial-local govern- were weak and substantial borrowing was done 
ment sector (including hospitals) in 1982 was in foreign markets. Two provinces had their bond 
also dominated by the recession. Government ratings downgraded in 1982 while others felt 
revenue bases across Canada have turned out to threatened by the possibility of such action. 
be significantly lower than had been commonly Some provinces reacted with plans to stop fur- 
anticipated at the start of 1982. Greater numbers ther hiring or reduce their staff, and two prov- 
of people were unemployed and an increasing inces allowed their Crown enterprises to resume 
proportion of those who had exhausted their electricity price increases. Several provinces off- 
unemployment insurance benefits became social set part of the cyclical increase in their deficit 
welfare recipients, thereby increasing shared cost with discretionary tax increases in 1982. Notable 
payments under the Canada Assistance Plan. exceptions were Alberta and Saskatchewan 
Although net migration to western Canada where tax cuts of $1.1 billion were made, domi- 
slowed, western population continued to grow nated by reductions in taxes on the oil and gas 
more rapidly than that of the rest of the country. industry. As well, Saskatchewan, like Alberta, 
Provincial-local government employment con- now has no motive fuel tax. 
tinued to grow at about 2 per cent per annum, 
reflecting in part these demographic develop- As in previous recessions, the provincial-local 


ments In western Canada. government tax and income security payment 


structure acted as an automatic Stabilizer, con- 


Total provincial-local financial liabilities increased tributing significantly to the increase in this sec- 
further in 1982 largely reflecting increased bor- tor’s deficit. However, the preliminary estimate of 
rowing requirements. While this sector benefited the increase in the provincial-local sector’s budg- 
from the substantial decline in long-term interest etary deficit during the 1979-1982 downswing, 
rates in the second half of 1982, average effec- equivalent to 0.9 percentage points of GNP, is 
tive interest rates on provincial-local debt con- less than the increase experienced during the 
tinued to rise, as maturing bonds issued at lower shorter and milder recession of the mid-1970s 
rates 10 to 15 years ago were refinanced at pre- although the increase then was equivalent to 
vailing interest rates. Provinces were able to meet 1.3 percentage points of a smaller GNP. The 
their borrowing requirements without placing growth in Crown enterprise capital formation was 
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also smaller than in the mid-1970s. Future revi- 
sions by Statistics Canada may narrow this differ- 
ence. These revisions can be substantial; for 
example, Statistics Canada’s original estimate of 
a 1981 provincial-local surplus of $2,058 million 
was subsequently revised down to $707 million 
and further downward revisions are possible. 


Preliminary estimates of the provincial-local 
budgetary positions are given in Table 7.8 for the 
economically weak years of 1974-1975 and for 
the period 1979-1982. Relative to gross domestic 
provincial product, the deficits of the Atlantic 
provinces exceed those of central Canada. The 
resource revenues of Saskatchewan and Alberta 
are a major factor accounting for their surpluses. 
While the estimates for 1982 in Statistics 
Canada’s experimental provincial economic 
accounts are not scheduled for publication until 
early 1984, other indicators point to a continua- 
tion of these inter-provincial differences. 


Component detail of provincial-local sector reve- 
nues and expenditures is given in Table 7.9. The 


Table 7.8 


cash impacts on provincial own-source revenues 
resulting from provincial and federal discretionary 
tax changes are summarized in Table 7.10. The 
‘‘budgetary”’ and ‘‘non-budgetary”’ financial 
asset acquisitions of the provincial-local sector 
are presented in Table 7.11 along with net new 
direct financial liabilities and corresponding flows 
for provincial Crown enterprises. 


Provincial-local total revenues rose 10.8 per cent 
in 1982. About one-quarter of this increase was 
attributable to increased federal tax and cash 
transfers to provinces, whose growth rate slightly 
exceeded provincial-local own-source revenues. 
Cash transfers under the Established Programs 
Financing (EPF) arrangements were affected by 
the legislated change to the EPF arrangements to 
eliminate compensation for termination of the 
1972 revenue guarantee; on the other hand, 
equalization, Canada Assistance Plan payments 
and other transfers each grew substantially in 
1982. 


Provincial-Local Government (Including Hospitals ) 
Revenue, Expenditure and Net Position Summary 
(National accounts basis ) 


1979 1980 1981 1982 


1974 1975 
(in millions of dollars, except where noted) 
PROVE IGS Mme eee oats laste ccisnndst 32,360 37426 64,818 T2192 81,188 90,003 
(percentage change) ...................8 (23:5) (14.7) (12,3) (11.4) (12.5) (10.8) 
EX OCHOMUL GS ts Fetes. sieslneseiee ete Seri 39,673 63,250 7TUu2Z16 80,481 91,346 
ieeveahtaas CHANG) FALee AA ees (21-1) (25153) Git) (12.6) (13.0) (1325) 
SLUG ©) US RS) fae (10s ae Ole ea 1,568 976 1072 = teo4c 
of which 
Newfoundland ae einen ees Sete, = 100 — 57 0) =—17 n.a. 
Panceseawardisiandaccms. wor Sorel 1 — 34 — 36 — 13 n.a. 
NOVALS COAG gets eh) bcos sabcovn ss: aoe 7/5) = 104 Sa) al n.a. 
NUVI ET CUTRISUN (el Sale eee aS 92 ae =45 — 59 Was 
CLUS els Toenn Ren eS cer: ASU = O00n OT ae Oc ee 4 n.a. 
eo) AVC LAS hese ec akon: nah ne aia RT 2390" = 1.586 376 343 279 n.a. 
Maino Dales ee re en ee ee 76 aT AS 38 85 n.a. 
Saskaichewain (acter ia 145 5 147 237 305 n.a. 
(AN | OUST Pa Ree Be is. Gen Dee ae ee oe 626 587 2,283 2,800 2,652 n.a. 
EDF HPES 6 G70) Wien) ol Fe ree ae ae ae ne ae 28 = 477 209 495 n.a. 
Yukon and Northwest Territories .. 45 Hoog (le) 26 10 14 n.a 


n.a.: Not available until January 1984. tn ' 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001; and Provincial Economic Accounts, 


annual, cat. 13-213; and Department of Finance. 
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Table 7.9 

Provincial-Local Government (Including Hospitals ) 
Revenue and Expenditure Components 

(National accounts basis ) 


a re 


1974 1975 1979 1980 198 1 1982 
(millions of current dollars) 

REVENUC—1OLa eater salen s! 32,630 37,426 64,818 72,192 81,188 90,003 

Own-source revenue total’ 0.00... 26,465 29,756 53,064 09,361 67115 74,235 

Direct taxes—persons™ ooo... 6,051 6,993 13,500 15, 197 18,7297 S20s7f2 

Direct taxes—corporations™ .......... 2,039 2,114 3,162 SOF 3,267 2,316 

Indirect taxes —retail sales tax ...... 3,491 3,549 5,548 6,100 6,953 7,868 

—local property tax 4,561 5,291 8,690 9,404 10,387 11,6382 

SONA: © ee 4,329 4,720 Wet 8,480 Saran 11,364 

Investment income —royalties ........ 1,538 1,904 4,526 5,524 5,598 6,272 

—interest.......... TSS7. 2,030 4,346 4,746 SSK 5,926 

Other own-source revenue®).......... 2,899 o215 557.1 6,153 7,083 8,085 

Federal cash transfers—total .............. 6,165 7,670 11,754 12,831 14,073 15,768 

Expenditure—totaly.- 8. 32;715'? “39/676 NUN6Si250) 171, 216aees04en 91,346 

Final demand-—total ...0..0..... cece. 24,879 30,228 45,980 51,987 58,561 66, 190 

Wages and salaries 00.00... 14,356 17,557 28,461 32,/02., ‘Si220 42474 
Other current goods and 

SETVIGOS act Rie, Se eld 6,009 7,442 10,973 11,947 13,036 14,510 

Capital tOnmaiOn ar. 45.020 nee 4,514 5,229 6,546 7,338 8,297 9,201 

Transfers to Persons ...........cccccccecseess 4,680 51739 9,762 11, 167 12,744 14,107 

Subsidies and capital assistance ...... 692 873 1,793 1,818 2,035 2201 

Interest on the public debt ................ 2,464 2,833 Lo 6,244 7,141 8,798 

Surplus or deficit—total oo... —85 —2,247 1,568 976 707 =— 1,343 


( Includes federal personal and corporate income tax transfers to provinces. 

) Consists of fuel, tobacco, liquor, motor vehicle license and miscellaneous indirect taxes. 

‘9) Consists of transfers from persons and capital consumption allowances. 

‘4) Consists of medicare, capital consumption allowances and other non-wage current goods and services. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 


As a percentage of GNP, own-source provincial- 
local revenues increased 1.0 percentage points in 
1982. Increases in personal direct taxes, indirect 
taxes, and investment income more than offset 
the decline in direct taxes on corporations as a 
percentage of GNP. Direct taxes on corporations 
fell 29 per cent in 1982. 


Factors contributing to the growth in personal 
direct taxes were the increased share of personal 
income in GNP; the personal income tax rate 
increases in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick; the introduction of a special sur- 
tax and payroll tax in Manitoba; the withdrawal of 
some tax credits in British Columbia; and the net 
effect of the tax changes proposed in the Novem- 
ber 12, 1981 budget with subsequent adjust- 
ments (see Table 7. 10). 
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The increase in indirect taxes as a percentage of 
GNP reflected retail sales tax increases in New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec 
and Ontario; Nova Scotia’s shift from specific to 
ad valorem motive fuel taxation; increased 
tobacco and/or alcohol taxes in most of these 
same provinces and Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan; the introduction of a capital tax on financial 
institutions in Newfoundland and increases in the 
Same tax category by Quebec, Manitoba and 
British Columbia; and higher insurance premiums 
in Newfoundland and Manitoba. In the aggregate, 
these factors outweighed Saskatchewan’s 
removal of its motive fuel tax. 


Provincial-local investment income grew faster 
than GNP in 1982. The increase in interest 
income can be explained by an increase in the 


Table 7.10 


Estimated Impacts on Provincial Government Own-Source Revenues 


in 1982 of Discretionary Tax Measures 


a 


Direct taxes—persons 
Federal 


KOEI | 28 site. tn 5. ne. ia 


Indirect taxes—provincial 


Transfers from persons—provinCial ..........0.ccccccccccccceceecceee. 
Investment income—provincial ........... cc cecccccccccesecsceesecseee, 


Total 


COC GI entre wet ee ern let See 


Total 


Stal SAICGMEENE ty Co lemde SP Oe mT” 
TUTE IS oe SP graces RORY aan pe en ene 


Saskatchewan Other 
and Alberta provinces Total 
(millions of dollars) 
n.a. n.a. Wi? 
— 195) 195) 
n.a. n.a. 164” 
— 525 — 167°) — 6920) 
— 80 648 568 
ap 460 458 
— 82 23 — 59 
4 58 62 
-—— 79 79 
— 28 28 
— 118 118 
— 508 — — 508 
n.a. n.a. 341 
— 1,113 794 — 319 
n.a. n.a. Pats 


“) Federal measures of the November 12, 1981 budget and subsequent adjustments. The estimate for the impact on direct 
taxes-corporations is lowered $135 million because Ontario chose not to parallel certain corporate tax measures. 

2) Excludes Quebec’s paralleling of the federal measures of the November 12, 1981 budget, as subsequently modified, which are 
included in the federal total. Excludes Quebec’s partial indexation of its personal income tax and the full indexation of the other 


provinces’ personal income tax. 
n.a.: Not available 
Source: Department of Finance. 


stock of financial assets and the high level of 
interest rates that generally prevailed throughout 
1982. The growth in royalties was accounted for 
by a 35.6-per-cent increase in the average well- 
head price of oil, a 5.6-per-cent increase in the 
average welhead price of natural gas, and a 
5.4-per-cent growth in the volume of gas 
demand. These more than offset discretionary 
royalty reductions valued at $508 million in 1982 
by Alberta and Saskatchewan on oil, natural gas 
and pentanes. 


Direct taxes on corporations declined from the 
equivalent of 1.0 per cent of GNP in 1981 to 

0.7 per cent in 1982, reflecting the decline in cor- 
porate profits before taxes. In addition, Ontario 
abolished its corporate income tax on small busi- 
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ness for a two-year period; Manitoba decreased 
its small business tax rate; and Alberta increased 
its royalty tax credit. These corporate tax cuts 
more than offset rate increases in Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia and the impact on the provinces 
of the corporate tax increases in the federal 
budget of November 12, 1981. 


Provincial-local government expenditures rose 
13.5 per cent in 1982. As a share of GNP, expen- 
ditures rose to 26.2 per cent in 1982 compared 
to 24.3 per cent in 1981. Of this 2-percentage- 
point increase, wages and salaries accounted for 
about one-half. The remainder was spread over 
increases in other final demand components, 
transfers to persons, subsidies and capital assist- 
ance and interest on the public debt. 


Table 7.11 

Provincial-Local Government (Including Hospitals ) and 
Crown Enterprise Borrowing Requirements and Financing‘") 
(Financial flow accounts basis ) 


Se ee 


Jan. — Sept. 
1975 1979 1980 1981 1981 1982 
a ee ea 
(millions of dollars) 
Requirements 
Direct government 
Budgetary surplus or deficit (—) ........ — 2,247 1,568 976 707 1,08 1 256 
Net new claims on associates (—) .... — 1,581 =981. —W1d4 =2:318. =24:370iee 1934 
Increases in cash and deposits (-) .. 625 —2,650 192 3/041) “13 450) = 71-870 
Other net new financial assets® (-).. —2,622 —2861 -—7,072 — 4,767 —1,049 —3 371 
DISCrepancy (=)... eee ae — 741 — 641 —83 —1,085 —1,839 —2577 
Total government... een. ce. ccc —6566 =5,565 —7,161 —10,504 —6627 —9 4956 
Crown enterprises 
Unremitted profits and provision for 
CGEDICCIAlIONi 1st ie 619 2,300 2,410 2,656 2,096 1,796 
Capital formation (—) 00.00... —5,683 —7,450 +~7,760 —9,715 =7,098 —=8 987 
Surplus or deficit (=) oo... — 5,004 =5,150 —5350 —7,059 —5,002 —6 491 
Net new claims on associates (-) ...  — 114 — 90 — 337 — 114 — 42 — 60 
Increases in cash and deposits (-) .. — 289 936 199. .—1,3858 —4483 .—1027 
Other net new financial assets® (—).. — 1,237 —2302 — 2,461 —1,936 — 1,232. 4-860 
Discrepancy (—) eee ee — 43 97 648 882 1,022 1,969 
Total Crown enterprises .................... =6;747 = 6,509" —7,301 —9 585 "= 6.487) = 7 464 
Total requirements .............ccccccccccecee. — 13,313 — 12,074 — 14,462 — 20,089 — 13,064 ~— 16,959 
Net new borrowing 
Bank and other short-term ................ 1,806 2,403 AAG 2,256 1,422 1159 
Net new claims to associates. ............ 2,202 1,783 2,318 3,331 PVT S® 2,789 
Other (excluding bonds) .......-....000. 705 465 — 32 621 490 1,424 
Bonds, by holder-total.....0.0..0.00.000...... 8,600 7,423 1LG;O5 13,88 1 8,982 Wipiste7/ 
Canada Pension Plan .................... 1,390 1,896 1,901 2,196 1,745 2,228 


Provincial and Local Govern- 
ments and Crown enterprises () 1,569 1,370 4,245 4,798 3,296 3,863 
Persons and unincorporated busi- 


NGSS Mera tak ee ter, ee ee 153 1627 963 — 592 672 — 1,261 
Insurance, pensions and_ other 
Canadian st Aenea een ee 2,027 1,628 2,568 1,974 1,666 1,704 
RESTOR Word at ee peer 3,461 707 338 O00 2,651 9,053 
OLA DOR OWING een tena tee armen eee 13,313 12,074 14,462 20,089 13,064 16,959 


SS SSS ee ee ee ee eee 


() Since complete data for 1982 will not be available until after the Review is published, this table provides information for the 
selected calendar years through 1981 and, for comparison purposes, for the first nine months of 1981 and 1982. 

) Consists of net new acquisitions of second-hand “non-financial” assets, trade receivables, other loans, Treasury bills, finance 
and other short-term paper, mortgages, federal direct and Crown enterprise bonds, provincial and local government direct and 
Crown enterprise bonds, corporate and other bonds, stocks, and other financial assets. 

‘9) Includes Caisse de dépéts and other provincial government financial institutions. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-002. 
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As a percentage of GNP, provincial-local wages 
and salaries rose by 1.0 percentage point in 
1982, reflecting a 2-per-cent increase in employ- 
ment combined with a wage rate increase which 
was slightly greater than the rate of increase in 
the GNP price deflator. Western employment and 
wage rate growth continued to exceed growth in 
central and eastern Canada. For the sector as a 
whole, employment in health care and public 
administration rose 3 to 3.5 per cent, while that in 
education rose one-half per cent in the first eight 
months of 1982 compared to the corresponding 
period a year earlier. 


The larger share of GNP going to provincial-local 
transfers to persons — up 0.2 percentage 
points — reflects the fact that, although welfare 
payments per recipient are only partially indexed, 
more people were receiving welfare assistance as 
a result of the recession. 


Provincial-local public debt charges as a percent- 
age of GNP rose by 0.3 percentage points in 
1982, reflecting a large increase in the stock of 
financial liabilities and an increase in the effective 
rate of interest on the provincial-local debt stock. 


Estimated borrowing requirements of about 

$20 billion in 1982 were approximately evenly 
divided between the provincial and local govern- 
ments themselves and Crown enterprise borrow- 
ing. As shown in Table 7.11, in the first three 
quarters of 1982 direct and guaranteed borrow- 
ing requirements increased nearly $4 billion com- 
pared to the same period a year earlier. This 
amounted to a 1.2-percentage-point increase in 
the ratio of borrowing requirements to GNP. Indi- 
cations are that the 1982 total as a percentage of 
GNP will not be quite as high as during the 1975 
slowdown, however. Of the increase in direct and 
guaranteed borrowing in 1982, about one-third 
reflected an increase in budgetary deficits and 
the remaining two-thirds reflected non-budgetary 
disbursements, Crown enterprise capital forma- 
tion in excess of retained earnings and net new 
liquid assets acquisition. An increase in provincial 
and local government bond holdings by non-resi- 
dents offset the decline in holdings by resident 
persons and unincorporated business. Average 
new provincial long-term bond yields eased from 
their late-1981 record of 18.7 per cent to 

17.4 per cent in mid- 1982, and then fell markedly 
to 12.5 per cent by year-end. 
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Canada and Quebec Pension Plans 


The surpluses of the Canada and Quebec Pen- 
sion Plans (C/QPP) totalled $3.8 billion in 1982, 
increasing $547 million in the year. As Table 7.12 
shows, there was a slight fall in the rate of growth 
of total expenditures and a more rapid growth of 
total revenues. Most of the surplus funds of the 
CPP are borrowed by the provincial govern- 
ments; these borrowings amounted to $2.2 billion 
for the first nine months of 1982. 


The national accounts statistics indicate that in 
1982 CPP contributions increased 21.8 per cent. 
However, part of the recorded increase in CPP 
contributions in 1982 reflects a technical adjust- 
ment for previous years’ allocations of personal 
direct tax revenues between income taxes and 
contributions to the CPP. The trend in the growth 
of the contributions depends primarily upon the 
growth in the average level of earnings from 
employment and the yearly maximum contribu- 
tory earnings, which increased 12.0 per cent to 
$14,900 in 1982. A second source of revenue for 
the C/QPP is investment income. Investment 
income of both the CPP and the QPP rose 
strongly in 1982 due to the increasing balances in 
the accounts and high interest rates. 


Total C/QPP expenditures, including benefits 
and administrative expenses, grew 22.4 per cent 
in 1982. Although the total number of CPP 
beneficiaries increased only 6.8 per cent in 1982, 
total CPP benefits paid to beneficiaries increased 
24 per cent. In part, this difference reflects the — 
12.3-per-cent indexation factor applicable to 
CPP benefits in 1982. As the pension plans 
mature, more of the growth in C/QPP expendi- 
tures will be accounted for by indexation and 
underlying demographic changes. Also, as the 
plans mature, an increasing fraction of beneficiar- 
ies will have contributed to the plan for at least 
10 years and will therefore be eligible for max- 
imum benefits. Of those receiving a retirement 
pension at age 65, the proportion receiving a 
pension of $250 or more per month increased to 
69 per cent in 1982 from 55 per cent in 1981. 


Total Government Sector 


Information on the revenue, expenditure, and 
budget balance position of the consolidated gov- 
ernment sector is presented in Tables 7.13 to 
7.15. The deficit for the total government sector 


Table 7.12 

Canada and Quebec Pension Plans 
Revenue, Expenditures and Net Position 
(National accounts basis ) 


ee eee ee 


1981 1982 
(millions (millions 
of (percentage of (percentage 
dollars) change) dollars) change) 
Revenue 
Contributions 
ee Cre ee a BS 3,008 15S 3,665 Ze 
LP | 4 CAPONE UI ey er Re Rrra 963 2.8 1,085 1257, 
Investment 
C1 ed eR ote Wr LY erate LOT 24.0 2,176 21s 
OP RRs Mnccuit er e te eee 765 Aifee 890 16.3 
OPAL LEVODUC fy fors-ca.5 450 Mein css atc 6,533 V2 7,816 19.6 
Expenditure 
Goods and Services 
CRE Meek rnc ct ae ene eee 89 53.4 76 — 14.6 
ORR Ate A. eee: ae ae 31 6.9 47 OG 
Benefits to residents 
CEP ee eee ee reese 22.0 2,879 pase el 
Oe) Gemeente Vasteee >, baie Ne MUA ep Po ge, 2 828 24.7 1,006 ans 
Benefits to non-residents 00.0.0... 16 Zor! 20 25.0 
TotalhexPencitune ety iia ccuceovase, 3,286 23.2 4,022 22.4 
Surplus 
CREAMS Sy SpA io ht ietetite Guth obey 2,378 13.0 2,872 20.7 
OP PR AES rete ih, Mitne ct des a ne eae ed 869 —3.1 922 6.1 
Total Surplus. ot 2a ees eee) oe 3,247 8.2 3,794 16.8 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 


increased by $14.6 billion in 1982 after decreas- 
ing approximately $2 billion in 1981. The severity 
of the economic contraction in 1982 was ref- 
lected in the slowdown in the rate of growth of 
total revenue to 6.9 per cent. Table 7.14 shows 
that all of the major components of government 
revenue, except investment income, experienced 
Slower rates of growth in 1982 as the recession 
eroded tax bases. Slower growth in personal and 
corporate taxes reflects slower growth of per- 
sonal and corporate income. The reduction in the 
rate of growth of indirect taxes reflects absolute 
declines in federal indirect taxes for energy, sales 
taxes and customs duties. The faster growth of 
investment income reflects the higher average 
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rates of interest which prevailed in 1982 relative 
to 1981. 


There was a marked shift in growth patterns for 
revenues and expenditures in 1982 relative to 
1981. In 1981 revenues grew more rapidly than 
expenditures while in 1982 expenditures grew 
more rapidly than revenues. Reflecting the depth 
of the recession during 1982, expenditures by the 
consolidated government sector grew 17.1 per 
cent. The growth in expenditures by the con- 
Solidated government sector was dominated both 
in percentage terms and in dollar terms by the 
increase in federal transfers to persons. Interest 
on the public debt also grew sharply although 


Table 7.13 


Total Government Revenue, Expenditure and Net Position 


(National accounts basis ) 


Ee a ee 


Revenue 
(millions 
of (percentage 

dollars) change) 
197 Sie stk ic: 64,239 9.3 
197 Ole aoe tee es: 73,496 14.4 
1977 ae ees 81,310 10.6 
197 Stee eee: 89,489 LOR 
TOLD seer teas kee 101,472 13.4 
19804 Re ea a 115,676 14.0 
198 1 See errs 137,385 18.8 
OG 27ers ya 146,925 6.9 


Surplus or 
Expenditure deficit (— ) 
(millions (millions 
of (percentage of 
dollars) change) dollars) 
68,288 22.0 — 4,049 
76,718 12.3 — 3,222 
86,315 12.5 — 5,005 
96,88 1 1252 — 7,392 
106,475 9.9 — 5,003 
1a ston| 14.4 — 6,175 
141,410 16.1 — 4,025 
165;507 ia Al — 18,632 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 


falling interest rates during the latter part of the 
year accounted for a slowing in the growth of 
public debt charges. 


While the federal government budget deficit, 
which has persisted since 1975, rose $13.1 bil- 
lion in 1982, much of the 1982 increase can be 
attributed to the effects of the recession on reve- 
nues and expenditures. Although the provincial- 
local-hospital sector had been in surplus since 
1977, a recession-induced swing between 1981 
and 1982 of $2.1 billion moved it into a deficit 
position as well. The balance of the consolidated 
government sector (including the C/QPP 
accounts), which has been in deficit since 1975, 
deteriorated by $14.6 billion in 1982. As in previ- 
ous issues of the Economic Review, the reference 
tables contain estimates of government budget 
balances on a cyclically-adjusted basis. 


In order to provide a long historical perspective 
on federal budget balances, Chart 7.1 presents 
the federal government’s budget balance and 
estimates of net fixed-value liabilities, both 
expressed as a percentage of GNP, since 1926.) 


Although comparisons between points distant in 
time should be treated cautiously, it is note- 
worthy that while the federal deficit as a share of 
GNP reached a peacetime historical high in 
1982, the ratio of net fixed-value indebtedness to 
GNP is considerably lower than that recorded in 
earlier periods. The ratio of net fixed-value 
indebtedness to GNP trended down sharply 
between the war years and the early 1970s and 
only recently has reached the levels recorded in 
the late 1950s. Similar trends would also be 
exhibited by the federal debt-to-GNP ratio. 


(2) The effect of cyclical and other factors in interpreting and assessing the federal deficit is discussed at length in the background 
paper to the April 19, 1983 budget, The Federal Deficit in Perspective. . 

(3) The year 1926 has been chosen as the initial year simply because it is the first year that the national accounts are available. 
From 1961 to 1981, estimates of net fixed-value liabilities are obtained from the Financial Flow Accounts; for other years, by 
accumulation or decumulation of national accounts deficits or surpluses with respect to the estimates of net fixed-value liabilities. 


Table 7.14 
Total Government Revenues 
(National accounts basis ) 


1981 1982 

a a ee eee eee 

(millions (millions 

of (percentage of (percentage 

dollars) change) dollars) change) 
Direct tax€S—DersONns.......cc.000. cece seeeceeeens Sd eoo 22.8 O7;716 TES 
Direct taxes—corporations...................-:. 11,666 — 4.2 9,061 — 22.3 
HYGIFECUNAXKGS Ae. vas chee anes ene eae 45,899 27.1 48,188 5.0 
Investment INCOME ..............cceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 18,886 OF7 21,558 Acad 
OINGRTEVENUCL=..c:, rem ent tae meee 9,138 14.6 10,342 Weel 
TOA KeVehUC., <.c.0 een Gare: aries 1373385 18.8 146,925 6.9 


SSS eee 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 


Table 7.15 
Total Government Expenditures 
(National accounts basis ) 


1981 1982 
(millions (millions 
of (percentage of (percentage 
dollars) change) dollars) change) 
Final demand expenditure 
Current goods and services 
Wages: and Salaries aa ah.ce ba, 47,308 14.9 54,277 14.7 
Non-wage goods and services ...... 19,441 nS) 21,471 10.4 
TOT Hae Re eae Nora lcer ea Rien vena 66,749 14.0 75,748 KES 
Gross capital formation ......0.00.0.0000... 9,326 ted, 10,694 14.7 
[he) cc) WRner ee cnn Cte aes eo ee 76,075 13.7 86,442 13.6 
Transterssio personsit 232 ee ee 34,679 14.8 42,630 22:9 
Subsidies and capital assistance .......... 9,289 15.4 10, 188 9.7 
Transfers to non-residents .................... 875 i 1,059 21.0 
iInferestion pupIiC CeDi eae, 20,492 28.9 25,238 23.2 
PetalexPencitures ete eek. eae 141,410 16.1 165,557 Adal 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 
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Chart 7.1 


Federal Government National Accounts Balance 


(As a percentage of GNP) 
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Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Account, cat. 13-001; Financial Flow Accounts, 
cat. 13-563 and Department of Finance. 
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8. Financial Developments 


During the first half of the year, Canadian short- 
term interest rates generally rose, while over the 
second half they fell dramatically. The increase in 
interest rates in the first six months of the year 
took place in the context of substantial down- 
ward pressure on the dollar, triggered by gener- 
ally rising U.S. short-term interest rates. The first 
four months of the year saw a considerable nar- 
rowing of Canada-U.S. short-term interest rate 
differentials relative to their levels in the second 
half of 1981. In May and June, however, interest 
rate differentials rose significantly as Canadian 
rates moved up very sharply, but despite this 
development the dollar plunged to its historical 
low level of U.S. $0.7680 in June. 


In the last two quarters, the U.S. Federal Reserve 
Board’s more accommodative policy, together 
with further deceleration of U.S. inflation, resulted 
in sharp declines in interest rates in the U.S. Ref- 
lecting this development, Canadian rates also fell. 
Initially the fall in Canadian rates was more 
gradual, leading once again to widening Canada- 
U.S. interest rate differentials. This, together with 
the strong improvement in the balance of trade, 
provided some strength to the dollar in the 
second half of the year. Interest rate differentials 
narrowed by the end of the year as the decelera- 
tion in inflation became more marked in Canada. 


Long-term bond yields, unlike short-term interest 
rates, fell in the early months of the year. They 
increased significantly between May and June 
and thereafter trended downward. Declines in the 
yields on short-term maturities were more pro- 
nounced than those of long-term maturities and 
as a result the yield curve resumed an upward 
slope by the year end. 


Funds raised in the capital market in 1982 were 
influenced by the recessionary environment and 
by historically high interest rates through most of 
the year. Total borrowings by the private sector 
were $19.3 billion, down $39.2 billion from a year 
ago. This represents an unprecedented decline in 
total demand for credit by private sector borrow- 
ers. The public sector’s demand for credit, how- 
ever, rose considerably during the year as the 
continued weakness of the economy lowered tax 
revenue while simultaneously raising cyclically 
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sensitive public expenditure. Reflecting the sharp 
deceleration in demand for credit by the personal 
and business sectors, total assets of financial 
institutions experienced a lacklustre growth. 


Short-term interest Rates 


Since 1975, the Bank of Canada has been follow- 
ing a policy of gradually reducing the rate of 
growth of the money supply by affecting the 
demand for money through its influence on short- 
term interest rates. The policy indicator used for 
this purpose had been M1 —a narrow measure of 
the money supply defined as the sum of currency 
held outside chartered banks plus demand 
deposits. However, during most of 1982 mone- 
tary policy was importantly influenced by other 
domestic and international economic and finan- 
cial developments. M1 had been an inconsistent 
indicator for quite some time due to the instability 
of the relationships between M1, levels of aggre- 
gate demand and interest rates. A key difficulty 
in the use of M1 as an indicator of the stance of 
monetary policy was the continuing and major 
shifts out of M1 balances, induced by financial 
innovations such as daily interest accounts and 
improved corporate cash management. There 
was an additional, although temporary, problem 
with the use of M1 during 1982. This consisted of 
a Statistical difficulty of measuring M1 arising 
from a new reporting system for chartered banks 
introduced on November 1, 1981. As a conse- 
quence, the Bank of Canada announced on 
November 29, 1982 that it no longer had a spe- 
cific target for the growth of M1. For somewhat 
similar reasons, the Federal Reserve Board in the 
U.S. has been attaching much less weight to 
movements in M1 since October, 1982. 


Although quarterly and annual growth rates of 
M1 during 1982 are presented in Table 8.1, one 
must be aware of the distortions in M1 balances 
alluded to earlier. As far as some broader meas- 
ures of money supply, M2 and M8, are con- 
cerned, they grew somewhat sharply in the first 
quarter while their growth was below historical 
levels in the remaining quarters of the year. 


In the first six months of the year, short-term 
interest rates generally rose and peaked in June, 


Table 8.1 
Monetary Growth and Interest Rates 


Sa 


Annual Quarterly 1982” 
1980 1981 1982 Qt Q2 Q3 Q4 


(percentage change) 
Money supply 


Mab siccnedecisia2u.t shared: ae ene 6 4 2 14 fi —7 8 
Ne RR bes ce teh ol tek ae ee en 18 15 ee, 19 12 4 4 
WS Se eae oer oP A e's” RR 14 12 15 19 ih 6 5 
Interest rates (per cent) 

3-month Treasury billS .......0.0...... coker eerie! 1238 Tia uRcherd 14.7 oes 13.9 10.6 
COnorale: DOndS 2.2) ae eee eaee 13.3 16.3 15.9 8 Retin Fa 16.0 13.4 
Red INLerest (ales ne cee ee a0 5.9 3.4 3.8 4.6 3.8 y 


) Seasonally adjusted at an annual rate. 

(2) Rate of change based on average level for the period over the preceding period. 

‘9) Estimates of real interest rates are obtained as differences between the 90-day commercial paper rate and the concurrent rate 
of increase in the seasonally adjusted CPI. 

Source: Bank of Canada, Review; and Department of Finance. 


Chart 8.1 
Narrowly Defined Money Supply (") 
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(1 )Currency outside banks plus demand deposits (M1). 
(2)(3)The parallel bands are two per cent on either side of a trend line depicting a 7-per-cent and a 6-per-cent 
annual increase, respectively. 


Source: Bank of Canada, Review, monthly. 
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some 200 basis points higher than in January. 
After June, interest rates fell and continued to 
trend downward over the remaining months of 
the year. Nearly all short-term interest rates fell 
by about 650 basis points over the July-Decem- 
ber period. As in 1981, short-term interest rate 
fluctuations during 1982 were wide by historical 
standards. 


Financial developments in the U.S. were an 
important influence on Canadian interest rates 
during the year. In the January-June period, the 
Federal Reserve Board reacted to the rapid 
growth of the U.S. money supply at the end of 
1981 by tightening credit conditions. This led to a 
200-basis-point increase in U.S. short-term inter- 
est rates in the first quarter. Canadian interest 
rates adjusted relatively slowly and, as a conse- 
quence, Canada-U.S. short-term interest rate dif- 
ferentials narrowed significantly during this 
period. For example, the rate differential for 
90-day paper, which averaged 322 basis points 
in the last quarter of 1981, moved to 82 basis 
points in the first quarter of 1982. In the second 
quarter, interest rate differentials widened some- 
what as Canadian rates showed a large upward 
adjustment. In the second half of the year, U.S. 
interest rates fell sharply as the Federal Reserve 
Board adopted a more accommodating policy 
stance. However, U.S. rates declined much more 
rapidly through this period than did Canadian 
interest rates. As a consequence, short-term rate 
differentials once again widened significantly, 
particularly during the July-September period, as 
indicated in Chart 8.2. 


The decline in interest rates in Canada during the 
second half of 1982 also reflected a marked 
deceleration in inflation which, measured by the 
month-to-month change in the CPI, averaged 
0.5 per cent per month during the second half of 
1982 compared to monthly increases of 1 per 
cent in the first half of the year. In addition, the 
strength of the Canadian dollar resulting from an 
improvement in the current account and favour- 
able long-term capital flows allowed further 
declines in interest rates. 


Long-term Interest Rates 


The yields on long-term securities fell during the 
first five months of 1982, rose significantly 
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between May and June and then declined sharply 
over the remaining months of the year (see Chart 
8.3). On balance, yields on long-term government 
bonds fell 358 basis points over the year, 
although at times they rose above 16 per cent 
while by the year end they were as low as 

11.69 per cent. The underlying factors for these 
shifts were U.S. long-term bond yields, Canadian 
short-term interest rates, and domestic inflation. 


In the first five months of 1982, the fall in 
Canadian bond yields reflected declines in U.S. 
long-term rates, despite continuing domestic 
inflation and an increase in short-term interest 
rates. The declines in Canadian rates were some- 
what larger than those in the U.S. as the declines 
in U.S. bond yields were constrained due to a 
sharper increase in U.S. short-term interest rates 
over the period November 1981 to March 1982 
and heavy U.S. Treasury borrowing. As a conse- 
quence, long-term interest rate differentials 
between the two countries narrowed. In June, 
Canadian long-term interest rates rose substan- 
tially, outweighing the earlier declines of the year. 
For example, yields on long-term government 
bonds rose to 16.03 per cent in June from 14.72 
per cent in May, compared with 15.94 per cent in 
January. 


In the second half of the year, Canadian short- 
term rates fell sharply as domestic inflation 
declined significantly. At the same time, long- 
term bond yields in the U.S. also fell dramatically. 
The combination of these factors produced a 
434-basis-point decline in the average yield on 
long-term government bonds in this period. 


As shown in Chart 8.4, the yield curve on Gov- 
ernment of Canada bonds changed considerably 
during 1982. At the beginning of the year, the 
yield curve was about flat, indicating some 
expectation that future short-term interest rates 
would stay level. The increase in short-term rates 
during the first half of the year, however, resulted 
in a slightly inverted yield curve. Towards the lat- 
ter part of the year, the yield curve began to 
slope gradually upward as a result of sharp 
declines in short-term interest rates and smaller 
declines in long-term bond yields. The smaller 
decline in rates in the long end of the market 
might be related to continued investor uncer- 
tainty about inflation and other economic factors 
in the long run. 
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Chart 8.2 


Selected Short-Term Interest Rates 
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Chart 8.3 
Selected Long-Term Interest Rates 
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Source: Bank of Canada, Review, monthly. 
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Chart 8.4 


Yield Curves, Government of Canada Bonds (1) 
Per cent 
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(1 )The yield curves were drawn using the month-end observation for various maturities of Government of 
Canada bonds. 


Source: Department of Finance. 


period of relatively stable prices, while increasing 
inflationary pressures experienced over the 


Interest Rates and Inflation 


Inflation-adjusted or real rates of interest may be 1970s resulted in real rates falling to very low lev- 
useful indicators of the degree of tightness in els. In fact, during the period from late 1972 to 
financial markets, as they are generally believed early 1977, real rates were generally negative as 
to be more directly linked to decisions related to the inflation rate often turned out to be higher 
aggregate expenditure. There are many ways in than the concurrent nominal interest rate. After 
which real rates can be measured. In fact, various that period real rates rose significantly and were 
real rate series can differ substantially, depending especially high in the middle two quarters of 

on which nominal interest rate is considered and 1981. During the first half of 1982, real rates ave- 
how borrowers’ and lenders’ price expectations raged between 4 and 5 per cent and fell contin- 
are measured. The definition of short-term real uously thereafter, averaging as low as 1.2 per 
rates used here is the difference between the cent in the last quarter of the year. This was the 
average rate on 90-day paper and the year-over- lowest level of real rates since the third quarter of 
year percentage change in the seasonally- 1980. During the year, short-term real rates were 
adjusted CPI. Using this measure, short-term real quite volatile, although this volatility was less pro- 
rates averaged 2.7 per cent during 1961-1970, a nounced than in 1981. 
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Chart 8.5 


Net Funds Raised in Credit Markets 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts; Bank of Canada, Review, monthly. 


Like short-term real rates, long-term real rates, 
measured by the difference between the average 
government long-term bond yield and the year- 
over-year percentage change in the seasonally- 
adjusted CPI, were also very high during 1982. 
However, compared to 1981, they exhibited 
much less volatility. 


Financial Markets in 1982 


The volume of funds raised in Canadian financial 
markets, as shown in Table 8.2, fell $33.8 billion 
to $47.9 billion, representing a sharp 41.9-per- 
cent decline from a year ago. The reduction in 
private sector borrowing was even more pro- 
nounced — down $39.2 billion — while the federal, 
provincial and local governments raised larger 
amounts of funds in 1982. The slowdown in busi- 
ness sector borrowing was largely related to 
reduced takeover activity, although it is evident 
that the recession had also reduced this sector's 
willingness and ability to take on additional debt 
obligations. Demand for consumer credit was 
also severely affected by high unemployment and 
the weak growth in disposable income during the 
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year. Encouraged by substantially lower interest 
rates in the second half of the year, many bor- 
rowers lengthened their term structure of debt 
significantly. In addition, there was a large pickup 
in equity issues in the fourth quarter which led to 
an improvement in debt-equity ratios. As 
indicated in Table 8.3, the volume of funds raised 
in long-term markets during 1982 was $27.2 bil- 
lion, only $2.0 billion below the 1981 level. Short- 
term borrowing, however, fell $31.5 billion to 
$21.1 billion. 


Non-financial Business Sector 


The weak demand for credit by the non-financial 
business sector, as shown in Table 8.4, was a ref- 
lection of a slower pace of takeovers and a con- 
tinuing sharp reduction in investment. Profits also 
fell substantially, recording a larger decline than 
in investment. A total of $15.6 billion was 

raised — the smallest amount since 1978 and sub- 
stantially below the $43.3 billion raised in 1981. 
Funds raised in the short-term market through 
various instruments by this sector were particu- 
larly low in the last two quarters of the year, as 
shown in Table 8.5. 


Table 8.2 
Credit Expansion 


1979 1980 198 1 1982 
re ee eee 


(net flows, billions of dollars) 


Private: SCCtOrs. 5 tert h a tee ER, eee 65 hao Solr Do.0 19.3 
LOANS TO. DerSOnSss ce mts een 2 eee a1 4.7 4.2 — 1.3 
MO Gages!) tito. rice ara ek eee 13.5 9.9 6.4 3.5 
Non-financial bUSINESS®@)........ccecccscccccscs cs .. 18.9 21.1 47.9 Niel 

GOVEINIMENT SECIOL. @. ae yee eee ee re 13.0 17.9 2S:2 28.6 
Government of Canadas. 3 ie ee oe Od 14 12.7 19.1 
Provinces and municipalities... 4.7 6.5 10.5 is 

Total. funds raised toes tase. hs See 50.5 oO si ef 47.9 
(as a percentage Of GNP) ooo... ccccccccccccceccseseesese-. (191) (18.3) (24.5) (13.4) 


SS ee ee eee ee 


“ Does not include mortgage borrowing from the government sector. 

) Excludes mortgage borrowing. 

‘9) Excludes borrowing from CPP and QPP. 

Source: Bank of Canada, Review; Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-002; and Department of Finance. 


Table 8.3 
Credit Expansion by Instrument 


ee EE EN a eee 
1979 1980 1981 1982 
SS i ee 


(net flows, billions of dollars) 


SHORETELITEINSIUMENtS one otto ete me ee ee 20.4 24.1 D210 Jules 
LOans:10. Persons. 4 = ee Oe ee 51 4.7 4.2 — 1.3 
Chartered bank business loans... 12:2 10.0 26.2 0.1 
FOreIgn. CULENCYIOANS aie 8s went tier ola 0.5 cel Eid 3.0 
Treasury bills and short-term DADC tsi hee oe) 8.3 0, 12.0 
Canada Savings Bonds 54. — 1.3 — 1.3 8.1 8.0 
Loans to provinces and municipalities ................ 0.4 0.3 0.7 —0.7 

EOng-ter ini INSIFUments( yee en ce eee ne 30.0 29.7 29.2 2h 
Marketable:bondsitjn ea ee | 13.0 15:8 18.7 20.3 
MOMGEQES Se tot tin. ee te td Mine Ie 13.5 9.9 6.4 3.5 
PQUINCS euie ctren 15 ae eden s Mee 3.5 4.0 4.1 3.4 

OMEr MSIMUMENIS ha aee te uh A. Aion ieee os 0.1 — 0.2 — 0.1 —0.4 

Total fonds raised. vel grou dt a ee 6) OF) 53.6 B27 47.9 


SSS ee eee ee ee 


‘) Excludes borrowing by Private financial institutions. Data for 1982 are estimates of the Department of Finance. 
2) Does not include mortgage borrowing from the government sector. 
Source: Bank of Canada, Review; Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-002; and Department of Finance. 
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Table 8.4 
Private Non-Financial Business Borrowing 


Wire 1980 1981 1982 


(net flows, billions of dollars) 


OTERO IM: GER NE UNA cere ratio 19.6 21h 43.3 15.6 
SSC ee ere eke a oes ONO GD 14.2 14.8 39.6 9.6 
Sal iMoadlis Met we ts OL Ae tel A, REY 10S Tait 122 S77 3.1 
(of which foreign currency loans booked in 
AAO ia ie Be ter Acuna srt ie: Babu stcdbcsnob snsrce (0.5) (2.1) (11.4) (3.0) 
Commercial paper and bankers’ acceptances .. 15 2.6 1.9 6.5 
AMM INA Be Me ice. Bae cschusiosiocigemenecanaesiicecsa 4.7 6.3 8.3 7.5 
Bonds EOS AC RES RAE RR, Vet Te” RT ee eee ee 2:3 4.2 4.1 
SAUDIS 5 Goda TAs 8 Vil ieee eee ae 3.5 4.0 4.1 3.4 
Direct investment from abroad o.oo... 0.7 0.6 —4.6 — 1.5 


SS ee 


Note: Data may not add due to rounding. Data for 1982 are estimates of the Department of Finance. 
Source: Bank of Canada, Review. 


Table 8.5 
Selected Credit Measures 


Net flows 


Quarterly 1982 Outstanding 
stock 
1981 1982 Q1 OZ gems Q4 December 1982 


(billions of dollars) 
Chartered banks 


BUSIMemSUOANS ttn a, Bicester isnt 26.3 0.1 wheal i Br 0.7 —3.0 894 
POTEIOMICUILOMCY tb. c. sc hence 11.4 3.0 1.8 ty een ORY, 0.3 23.9 
Bankers’ acceptances ................0.00. 12 6.7 a2 0.7 Oi tae) 2 12ae5 
Total commercial paper ...........00..0000... 0.7 —0.2 0.3 0.3 -—03 —0.5 2.4 
"ELIE yl) FS COTS ie al ees. a 39.6 9.6 8.4 3.9 0.7 —3.4 1279 


Source: Bank of Canada, Review. 


Firms raised slightly less funds in the long-term total business borrowing excluding direct invest- 
market in 1982 than in 1981. However, due to ment in Canada. 

lower overall credit demand, long-term funds as a 

percentage of total borrowing increased. Funds Bond financing by the non-financial business sec- 
raised through short-term instruments amounted tor amounted to $4.1 billion in 1982. Activity in 
to $9.6 billion, representing two-thirds of total the domestic bond market during the year was 
funds raised. This is in sharp contrast to 1981 adversely affected both by uncertainty about 
when business loans and other short-term bor- inflation and by a relatively large number of 
rowing amounted to $39.6 billion, 82 per cent of downgradings of corporate bonds which took 
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place due to high debt-equity ratios and poor 
profits. However, over the July-December period, 
the corporate bond situation improved somewhat 
as a result of lower interest rates. A large propor- 
tion of the long-term borrowing consisted of for- 
eign issues as corporations raised a record 

$3.2 billion abroad. The non-financial business 
sector raised only $3.4 billion in equity markets, 
mostly through retractable preferred shares. 
Most of the activity in the equity market took 
place in the last quarter of the year. 


Securities Market 


Total net sales of all forms of marketable securi- 
ties fell to $24.6 billion from $25.1 billion in 1981 
(see Table 8.6). Net borrowing through long-term 
instruments, after falling during the second quar- 
ter to the lowest level since late 1979, rebounded 
to somewhat more normal levels in the last half of 
the year, while the Canadian money market con- 
tinued to provide substantial amounts of funds to 
Canadian borrowers. 


Table 8.6 


Net New Issues of Marketable Bonds and Stocks 


Federal bonds" 
CAM AG Geet o:e Bin th SSO tia te ae Oe en ee 


CaNnaG awe ir ya nace on RN et nea ue 


CAMAGA RE a tat Arc ateree ceca yn ce tae ya dead ee 


Equity markets in Canada continued to register 
major declines in virtually all areas during the first 
three quarters of 1982 but showed significant 
improvement in the fourth quarter. The dollar 
value of the shares traded on all Canadian stock 
exchanges fell 32.1 per cent to $22.1 billion while 
the volume declined 3.3 per cent to just under 
3.3 billion shares. Net new issues of equities at 
$3.8 billion were down sharply compared with 
recent years. A large part of the new issues 
emerged in the last quarter of the year when 
interest rates fell substantially and stock prices 
rose sharply. 


Personal Sector 


Consumer credit balances outstanding 
decreased 3.6 per cent to $46 billion in 1982, 
similar to the decline in expenditure on consumer 
durables (Table 8.7). The reluctance of individu- 
als to increase their level of indebtedness in an 
uncertain environment was a major factor in the 
weak demand for durable goods last year. 


1979 1980 1981 1982 


(net flows, billions of dollars) 


6.9 hee 4.2 4.5 
7.6 fi2 4.6 5.8 
20 4.5 3.2 3.8 
4.2 4.6 8.6 oa 
1.3 AR. 2.0 0.8 
2.8 3.9 6.3 5.3 
4.4 4.9 9.9 3.6 
4.5 5.4 9.7 3.8 
15.3 18.3 14.9 12.8 
19.0 Zeal 25. | 2 


) Excludes securities held in government accounts, Treasury bills and savings bonds. 
) Excludes savings bonds, bonds bought by provincial accounts and Canada Pension Plan. Includes bonds bought by the Caisse 


de depot et de placements de Québec. 
‘3) Includes issues by financial corporations. 
Source: Bank of Canada, Review. 


Table 8.7 
Loans to Persons 


a OI 
1979 1980 1981 1982 


(net flows, billions of dollars) 


Consumer credit 
Biel (lea oye 14) <a ne a es 3.6 3 
Other deposit-accepting institutions” ................ Tet 0 
Oihnemenaerss ee 2s Rey or 0.1 0. 
TESLEL) ) RoR el ot tt On. ie ne 4.9 4. 
0.2 0 
oe 4 


MiMeIAOANS TO PETSONS.” x....ecccsecscpeageieecssidecivecestecns. 
MOTAWIOANG TODEFSOMS o.oo s, nce. seth Socscioeccscesecec costs 


Percentage change in: 
MOT RCOMSUIMEI CTC ee cee oh casio ecise, 14.0 
Consumer Expenditure ooo... ccccccsccsscesecsecseeeeee 11.4 
Consumer expenditure on durable goods .......... 13.0 


Note: Data may not add due to rounding. Data for 1982 are estimates of the Department of Finance. 

“ Credit unions and caisses populaires, Quebec Savings bank, trust and mortgage loan companies. 

2) Department stores, sales finance and consumer loan companies and life insurance companies. 

(3) Canada Savings Bond loans and trust and mortgage loan company secured loans. 

‘) Excludes personal loans to purchase marketable securities and home improvement loans. 

Source: Bank of Canada, Review; Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-002; and Department of Finance. 


In the first half of 1982, the demand for mort- Chartered Banks 
gages was quite weak as a result of the high cost 
of mortgage financing, the low rate of new house- Total Canadian dollar major assets of the bank- 
building activity and slow turnover in the market ing system grew.only 1 per cent in 1982, down 
for existing houses. However, mortgage demand sharply from 22.8 per cent in the previous year. 
improved somewhat during the second half of the The net increase in business lending virtually 
year in response to government assistance pro- halted after the record levels of 1981 as firms 
grams and a significant decline in mortgage inter- delayed or cancelled investment plans in an 
est rates. The supply of funds allocated to longer- attempt to weather the recession (Tables 8.9 and 
term mortgage loans remained fairly tight through 8.5). Corporations also shifted to other forms of 
most of 1982 but the situation improved as inter- financing, particularly in the second half of the 
est rates fell sharply during the last half of the year. Moreover, consumer credit declined as high 
year. By the end of the year, as much as 85 per personal loan rates and uncertain employment 
cent of the mortgages issued by some trust com- prospects forced many individuals to refrain from 
panies were for three- and five-year terms, purchasing large durable goods. Lower mortgage 
whereas earlier in 1982 the same proportion was rates, especially in the fourth quarter of the year, 
accounted for by one-year term loans. led to a small increase in mortgage lending in 
1982. However, despite a $300 million increase 
Some 650,000 mortgages were renewed last in residential mortgage lending, the depressed 
year, with the banks alone facing about 250,000 levels of consumer credit and business loan 
renewals compared to 100,000 renewals in 1981. demand resulted in a $100 million decline in less 
Prepayments remained high by historical stand- liquid assets of the banking system in 1982. The 
ards as most homeowners who renewed their slow rate of credit expansion, the weakness of 
mortgages in 1982 used savings and other the economy and increased provisions for loan 
resources to reduce their debt as much as possi- losses adversely affected the earnings of the 
ble. Many borrowers who renewed their mort- chartered banks in 1982. 


gages also shortened amortization periods. 
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Table 8.8 
Mortgage Lending 


1979 1980 1981 1982 


(net flows, billions of dollars) 
Private lending 


Chartered: bayiks Ui aa eA. acts eeetece eh et aee 4.3 3.3 2.1 0.4 
Trust and non-bank mortgage loan 
COMMDAMIGS Site. ca eco ee ae 4.2 2.6 0.7 0.6 
Credit unions and caisses populaires .................. 2 1.6 0.7 0.0 
Insurance and pension institutions .........0..0..00.... 2.3 Ze zal Tee 
Oiherprivatekenders?’s sexn:...-se ee eamee tase 0.4 0.3 0.8 al 
SUD TO teal oseierc. Soncine- aap eres ec eee ae ee ee 13.5 9.9 6.4 3.8 
Government sector lending.) tase 0.3 0.9 1.3 1.3 
MOL Al Dares Stich: Me ye ale en 13.8 10.8 fare Sha 


oe 555558] a nn eee 


Note: Data may not add due to rounding. Data for 1982 are estimates of the Department of Finance. 

“ Includes chartered bank mortgage loan affiliates. Excludes non-residential mortgage loans. 

(2) Excludes chartered bank mortgage loan affiliates. 

‘9 Mutual funds, fire and casualty insurance companies, mortgage investment trust corporations, sales finance and consumer loan 
companies, Quebec savings banks, non-financial corporations and other private financial institutions. 

‘) Excludes mortgage lending by persons and unincorporated businesses. 

Source: Bank of Canada, Review; Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-002; and Department of Finance. 


Table 8.9 
Chartered Bank Assets 


1979 1980 1981 1982 


(billions of dollars) 


| 
fo) 
— 
io) 
ro) 


DONO OM NYNOUNMDD uae 


Canadian liquid assets 20 54". to nee 
Treasury billett. .cBey ayes (tae eee oe ee pees 
OME IE Beeps Ae te oles ee nas «ie rengre 


Less'liquid assets at ie, en Oi ele 7 
Personal loaristaia te) areas hl nee 
Business |OANS:..aatn ae: oie tol aM ee 
MON GAGOS amar, peer cd lot hs ae el 
OIG IG ANS tice: tae ntercntcc: Menth, acl ee eee 
CoMporare Secuniticce ts. .-.0.6 eee 
Otherassetsa:, Se Ne Fa. ee ee 


pe) 
—* 
(oe) 


| 
me NON => =9000=0 0 
Wee WdeiSMdey Tay) «Siete oy —Oret eet ie) oy 


— 
—s 
ine) 


| 
PN oO Os COORN OO COS 
+= =0OM OM WDARAWNAD WOM 


Total Canadian dollar major assets 
(Percentage change) 


= 
Lupo) 
— 
=~ 
—_—t ok 
— 
—— 


— 
— 


=a Co 


Foreign currency loans to residents® 0.0.0.0... 
GOVEMen OMe anadae sa ws no ee 
QUO ee ee en ee ee ee eee 


| 
| 


S NO= NK O2ONBNK CO 


Ee sO OOO WO Oat © Os 


@=01h © iW o- dik oOo —) ma —~I 


Note: Data may not add due to rounding. 

‘) “Other assets’’ includes non-residential mortgages. 

2) Foreign currency data are corrected to exclude the effect of changes in the exchange rate on the stock of series. 
Source: Bank of Canada, Review; Statistics Canada, Financial institutions, cat. 61-006; and Department of Finance. 
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Reflecting the world-wide recession and the $13.7 billion in 1982, as shown in Table 8. 10. 


increased risk and uncertainty in international During 1982, these institutions continued to 
financial markets, growth of foreign assets and diversify their investment portfolios because of 
liabilities of Canadian chartered banks slowed the slow growth in the demand for mortgages. 
considerably during 1982. Holdings of equities increased $2.1 billion and of 

bonds and short-term paper $6.6 billion. Uncer- 
Non-bank Financial Institutions tain market conditions also caused these institu- 

tions to adopt a more liquid position as they sub- 
Total assets of the insurance companies and stantially increased their holdings of cash and 
pension funds increased 13.2 per cent or short-term assets. Life insurance policy loans 
Table 8.10 


Change in Assets of Insurance Companies and Pension Institutions”) 


i a ee eee ee eee 


1979 1980 198 1 1982 
(billions of dollars) 

SAUTTONGY AllG DEPOSIS o.oo rerceeseercccctesesenccesess 0.5 0.6 13 1.6 
POD SEI TO re Le ee. 0.3 OS 0.7 ORS 
Bro aGee tee Oe ey Te ee our 2.3 (aks | eal TT 
Bonds and short-term paper oo...0..oeccccccccccecccceee. 7.0 6.6 6.5 6.6 
ELLEN 2 octal aM A SR hy 0.8 2.4 AMES! eae 
NOS SOLS rg he Mk cial Me, shen atecniah Ful 0.5 0.9 0.7 te2 
Rtas ee ee Le 2 OP... 1433 13.1 13.6 13:0 
IOLCEMAQES CHANGE) wrk i tose le seed, alesse eis ellacees (17.2) (17.0) (16.5) (13.2) 


So a a a ee et 


Note: Data may not add due to rounding. Data for 1982 are estimates of the Department of Finance. 
() Includes life insurance companies and trusteed pension plans. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-002; and Department of Finance. 


Table 8.11 
Change in Assets of Non-Bank Deposit-Accepting Institutions‘” 


1979 1980 1981 1982 
(billions of dollars) 

Surreney-ana deposits S.A Se e Sw.. 0.0 0.4 1.9 3.4 
(Creel) n) Yel 6's 06 [| hep ook aR ee mee Ce ia 0.8 (Oe) —0.1 
MihetmiOaiaS> fe feeds. 2. Be Sp atc Ate Basen LES A, 0.6 0.6 0.8 0.1 
N fats CoG Yeti 2h DACs COE eet en ne ee er Cae 8.0 thd 6.4 4.2 
Canadian marketable securities 2.0.0.0... 1.3 ee tz ded 
“SHI NTE 22) HESS ES eee ata ly dele enn eg ra env ean OOEETE 0.1 1.0 0.9 0.9 
MS ISCO Laon ta ER od. mics taca cis ptanehanyieigetass TJ ilceea| 12:3 9.6 
PRA RAAT) es eer ec vag stuceatanpiccouss see css sen ios Given) (17.7) (14.2) (9.6) 
sis re ere erent tel O32 oredr ssbelgiin ae lies se 9.3 10.7 9.7 8.6 
Cer STeavet9) (Ve (ool n Ye q)e |<) PNP ootnanene Oo ie pee EP REE sip EEO 2 (16.4) (16.6) (13.5) (10.5) 


Note: Data may not add due to rounding. Flow data for 1982 are estimates of the Department of Finance. 
“ |ncludes trust and mortgage loan companies, credit unions and caisses populaires and Quebec Savings Bank. 
Source: Bank of Canada, Review; and Statistics Canada, Financial Flow Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-002. 


9] 


increased rapidly due to the wide differential 
between the interest rate charged on policy loans 
and current market interest rates, but these loans 
became less attractive in the second half of the 
year as interest rates declined. 


The general slowdown in the demand for mort- 
gages continued to affect the asset growth of the 
near banks in 1982. As shown in Table 8.11, 
near-bank assets increased $9.6 billion or 9.6 per 
cent. The trust and mortgage loan companies, 
like other major mortgage lenders, have been 
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increasing their efforts to reduce reliance on 
mortgages and increase personal and commer- 
cial loans which are often on a variable interest 
rate basis. Similarly, the credit unions and caisses 
populaires had been under significant liquidity 
pressure because of their portfolios of fixed-term 
mortgages. During 1982, these institutions 
experienced improved economic performance 
because of relatively lower interest rates in the 
second half of the year and improved matching 
of assets and liabilities. 


9. International Comparisons 


The most significant feature of developments in 
1982 was a decline in real output in member 
countries of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD). Continu- 
ing low demand in several OECD countries was 
coupled with a rise in unemployment. This factor, 
together with a reduction in energy and raw 
materials prices, contributed significantly to the 
considerable drop in the rate of inflation in 1982. 
It should, however, be noted that the extent of 
these developments differed among countries. 
After experiencing the largest increase in real 
output among the seven major OECD countries in 
1981, Canada recorded the biggest drop in out- 
put in 1982. Canada’s rate of inflation remained 
in the double-digit range in 1982, though lower 
than in 1981, partly because of the need to 
absorb large increases in energy prices. 


Efforts by the major OECD countries to reduce 
budget deficits were hampered by the economic 
situation in 1982. Recession-related declines in 
revenues, mainly through the working of auto- 
matic stabilizers, and increases in expenditures, 
particularly in unemployment insurance benefits 
and interest payments, increased budget deficits 
expressed as a proportion of GNE. 


Real Output Growth 


After posting a 3. 1-per-cent increase in real out- 
put in 1981, the highest rate among the seven 
large OECD members, Canada showed a 4.8- 
per-cent drop in real GNE in 1982 (see Table 
9.1). The average decline in output for the seven 
major OECD countries was only 0.5 per cent. The 
sharp decline in Canada was primarily due to a 
marked drop in investment. Real GNE declined 
1.8 per cent in the U.S., the second largest 
decline after Canada’s. In Germany, real output 
fell 1.3 per cent and it remained fairly stable in 
Italy and the U.K. France and Japan showed 
increases of 1.5 and 2.5 per cent in real output, 
respectively. On the whole, economic activity 
during the second half of 1982 deteriorated fur- 
ther in the OECD countries. 


Labour Markets 


As real output fell, employment declined and the 
unemployment rate rose in the OECD countries in 
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1982. Unemployment rose above 30 million com- 
pared to 25 million in 1981. Each of the seven 
major OECD countries posted a higher unem- 
ployment rate in 1982, and the average unem- 
ployment rate for the group rose nearly 2 per- 
centage points from 1981. In Canada, the 
unemployment rate increased to 11.0 per cent in 
1982, the highest after the 12.0 per cent 
recorded by the U.K. The unemployment prob- 
lem became more acute in the second half of 
1982, reflecting a delayed response to the drop 
in output recorded in the preceding period. 


Inflation 


In 1982, inflation, as measured by the annual per- 
centage change in the consumer price index, 
continued the decline begun in the second half of 
1981. In the seven major OECD countries, the 
inflation rate for the year averaged 6.5 per cent, 
compared to 10.0 per cent in 1981. This decline 
may be attributed to several factors: a sharp 
drop in raw materials prices, a drop in world oil 
prices, weak domestic markets, a slower 
advance in nominal wages and a drop in profit 
margins. 


The average inflation rate in 1982 was 10.8 per 
cent in Canada, compared to 12.5 per cent in 
1981. In the U.S., the decline was much more 
marked, to 6.2 per cent from 10.3 per cent. The 
other major OECD countries also posted sub- 
stantial decreases in inflation. Inflation did not 
decline as much in Canada as in the U.S. 
because of the delayed increase in Canadian 
energy prices and because nominal wage growth 
did not slow as much in Canada as in the U.S. 


Labour Productivity 


In 1982, labour productivity increased an average 
of 0.4 per cent in the seven major OECD coun- 
tries, less than the average increase of 1.2 per 
cent in 1981. This decline may be explained by 
the normal tendency of labour productivity to 
weaken in cyclical downturns. In Canada, labour 
productivity fell 1.6 per cent in 1982, the biggest 
decline of any of the seven major OECD coun- 
tries. The U.S. experienced a decline of 0.9 per 
cent in 1982. The biggest increase in productivity 
among the seven countries was in the U.K. 


Table 9.1 
Evolution of Selected OECD Economic Indicators 


Average Average Average 
1966-1973 1974-1978 1979-1982 1979 1980 1981 1982 


(per cent) 
Growth of Real GNP/ 
GPD) 
United Stalesrssant nec cee 3.9 2.8 0.6 2.8 — 0.4 1.9 — 1.8 
JAPAN, ack eas. eee ee 1037, 3.7 4.2 are) 5.4 3.0 Zin 
GeErmanyece.3 2 eee 4.3 2.0 1.2 4.4 1.8 —0.3 — 1.3 
FRANCE aes e crs ee 5.4 3.1 135 3.0 Vel 0.2 W ist 
United Kingdom.................. 2.9 1.4 —0.5 1.6 — 2.0 — 2.2 Og 
aly none ee Sa ae, 5.4 2a 2.4 4.9 3.9 —0.2 0.8 
Caniadats. 2 2 sears: rae: oh) 3.2 0.4 2.9 65 3.1 —48 
Seven major countries ...... 5.4 Paps Apa Bike 1;2 1.3 —0.5 
Unemployment rate? 
Wnited States’. iis ..vkcsen 4.5 7.0 7.6 5.9 te. 1:6 9.7 
Riols): tae he ee eee 1.3 mete) 2.2 2a 2.0 22 2.4 
Genmian Veni. eee 1.4 3.7 oy 4.7 3.3 4.7 iat 
FrAMCOaptoriatsactonbeeeienccte fi eu aes} 7.9 13 6.3 7.4 8.9 
United Kingdom.................- 2.6 4.6 [a )8} Sal 6.5 Ore to 
[Tal Va error ti, aici e. Ori dae 8.3 8.3 75 8.3 9.1 
Canaae wre ot ee ..8, 4.8 ae 8.4 Tie sts 7Ale) 11.0 
Seven major countries ...... 3.4 Lak) 6.6 5.4 5.8 6.6 8.4 
Consumer price inflation®™ 
United'States sss 4.4 8.0 10:33 4-3 13.5 10.3 6.2 
JEDan 00.5 ee Sere: 6.2 185 4.7 3.6 8.0 4.9 ae 
Germanyarerete. eens, 3.9 4.8 52 4.1 5.5 5.9 5.3 
FEC EUIC Beh icp th ices oo ite reer 5a 10.7 12.4.8 10.6 13.6 13.4 1G 
United Kingdom.................. 6. 1 16.2 12.9 13.4 18.0 10.9 8.1 
tl BRame eee Meme Senin 2, 4.5 10.7 18.0" "1478 Zhe 19.5 16:3 
Ganadaser sd er kc role 4.3 9.2 10.6 9. 1 10.2 ae) 10.8 
Seven major countries ...... 4.7 9.5 9.6 9.3 tae - 10.0 G5 
Productivity growth!" 
Wintled States vaca teeietions 175 0.3 —0.2 —0.1 —0.9 0.8 — 0.9 
Al Fears phish 7 a er, Wetec deeehy a eeenat She) 3.2 2.3 4.5 gl Za nS 
Germanyree, eee canis 4.3 2.9 ke” Sul 0.9 OS 0.5 
France ia. arcieins: ocean 4.8 2.8 ai 4.2 fea 1.0 2.0 
United Kingdom.................. Gal 11 yey O-/, — 0.3 3.3 SNe 
Ec arse ate soe eee de =6 0.0 1.9 3.9 Sal -— 0.5 1.0 
GAN ACG sn oan at oe ey 0.6 —1.1 — 1.0 — 2.2 0.5 — 1.6 
Seven major countries ...... 3.9 15 0.9 (V7 0.4 2 0.4 


‘) GNP figures are given for the United States, Japan, Germany and Canada, but GDP figures for France, the United Kingdom and 
Italy. 

(2) The unemployment rates reported are as defined by each country. 

‘9) As measured by annual change in the consumer price index. 

‘) Defined as real output per worker. The averages are calculated using a weighting formula to adjust for the respective share of 
GNP/GDP in 1981. 

Sources: OECD, Economic Outlook, December 1982, Main Economic Indicators, updated in some cases, and National Accounts, 

Volume Il, 1982; Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001, The Labour Force, monthly, 

cat. 71-001, and Consumer Prices and Price Indexes, quarterly, cat. 62-010; U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current 

Business; U.S. Department of Labour, Monthly Labour Review. 
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Interest and Exchange Rates remained especially high in Italy and France. 


Japan also posted record high interest rates. 
The trend toward lower interest rates in 1982 


(Table 9.2), especially in the second half of the 
year, was closely connected to developments in 
the U.S., where interest rates fell due mainly to 
the substantial decline in inflation and the weak- 
ness of the economy. Interest rates also fell in 
Canada particularly in the second half of the year 
due to the decline in domestic inflation and lower 
U.S. rates. They remained higher than in the U.S. 
however, because Canada’s inflation rate was 
higher. Declines in interest rates followed differ- 
ent patterns in every country, depending on rela- 


The Canadian dollar depreciated somewhat 
against the U.S. dollar but strengthened against 
other currencies (Table 9.2). The real effective 
exchange rate for the Canadian dollar advanced 
slightly, from 91.4 in 1981 to 91.8 in 1982 (based 
on March 1973 equalling 100). Among the cur- 
rencies of the seven major OECD countries, the 

yen and the pound sterling depreciated the most, 
while the U.S. dollar appreciated the most. 


tive positions of current and capital accounts in Balance of Payments 

the balance of payments, each country’s relative 

inflation situation and efforts made by authorities The current account deficit of the OECD coun- 

to support this exchange rate. Interest rates tries taken as a whole rose to U.S. $39.1 billion in 
Table 9.2 


Evolution of interest Rates and Exchange Rates for the Large OECD Countries 


1982 
1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 March June Sept. Dec. 


(per cent) 
Representative short-term 
money market interest 
rates 
United States .........00..... 8.26 11226 “ASHTO 15,68. VAsO5 42149246 so. 19r 10126 merase 
LETC EY <A h Oe ae 4.50 C068 10775 © 875308 16:85 6.42, Cae OPO 5 ae oro0 
STS ILE. | 0 TR aes Aires hee 3.69 Si68 29/54 12:24 $1675 950M 9AM» t8;00 va G20 
Sie gles os i ae ee 8.01 9:73" 12:20~- 15.58" 14.55. 15.87). 14,674 (13.87 Siew s 
United Kingdom .......... 9.36 13.94 16,00 13.99" 12, )o8, 13,000 132000 6 102560 alae 
DY Patel Ooch canine viens 150 12:259 17.49° 19:88.4 19:76, 20:6246.20:38 — 18550054 900 
BAN AOA eRe tee diua.s: 9.01 12,059 )13: 238 18:20) 14i23. fbn olin Oleic Seno 


(March 1973 = 100) 


Indexes of real effective 
exchange rates” 


United states ®...)...284. 96.3 96:30 498.0 O82 H1A aoe 14 Aer a AS.Se Atom 
EVOL Aone eee Oa ee 106.9 95 Jin «93.4 1:94:30) 1835) 6 89:74 82:5 eels Popo 
SOI ANY pncntenryasce-nnesopsne 103.5 103,04 100:89 . 96°68. 9977) 2.081 609 (OO Amoi 
TEC ELC LO rele Sen 97.4 93:9) “100/69 | 989 96.35 (99:4500 965. wor) eee 
United Kingdom .......... 106.3 T18A™’ 137296 140:97 “135:2"" 135;:6" 136-2 138. 1 aera 
LEAN see teens Sesser esters 89.8 03.00" =9519) 91827 3189/9") - 90:0 1 565:0) 52 00:0 sees 
Canada et 0se. 64. ie 92:3 O21 91.3) §O1AS we O1Bire* S2:A me 8o a. R92 ame et? 


Note: According to the source, ‘‘The index of the effective exchange rate for a currency is a measure of that currency’s 
trade-weighted average appreciation or depreciation vis-a-vis the currencies of 15 other major countries. The exchange rates used 
in the construction of this index are the averages of daily noon spot exchange rates in New York... The trade weights used are 
based on 1976 bilateral trade in manufactures. The index of the real effective exchange rate is the index of the effective exchange 
rate adjusted for inflation differentials which are measured by wholesale (or producer) prices of non-food manufactures. Exchange 
rates and trade weights used in the construction of this index are the same as those used for effective exchange rate indices.” 

(1) Annual figures are calculated using monthly averages. Monthly figures are month-end data. 

Source: Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York, World Financial Markets. 
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1982, from U.S. $31.0 billion in 1981 (Table 9.3). 
This increase resulted largely from a substantial 
deterioration of the U.S. current account bal- 
ance, primarily due to the erosion of U.S. com- 
petitiveness following the appreciation of the U.S. 
dollar. Canada’s current account balance 
expressed in U.S. dollars improved substantially, 
moving from a deficit of U.S. $4.5 billion in 1981 
to a surplus of U.S. $2.2 billion in 1982. This dra- 
matic turnaround was caused mainly by the rise 
in the trade surplus which followed the sharp 
drop in imports associated with weaker domestic 
demand. The current account balance as a pro- 
portion of GNP swung to a surplus of 0.7 per 
cent in 1982 from a deficit of 1.6 per cent in 
1981. Within the OECD, current account bal- 
ances varied significantly from country to coun- 
try. Three of the seven major countries — the U.S., 
France and the U.K. — recorded substantial 
deterioration, however, contributing to increasing 
the overall deficit for the seven major countries 
by about U.S. $10 billion. As a percentage of 
GNE/GDP, the current account deficits for the 


Table 9.3 
Current Account Balances of OECD Countries 


seven major.countries and the OECD as a whole 
remained stable, at 0.1 and 0.5 per cent respec- 
tively. 


Budget Balances 


In 1980, the last year for which complete data 
are available for all major OECD countries, the 
Canadian federal government deficit as a per- 
centage of GNP was smaller than those of Italy 
and Japan but larger than those of France, Ger- 
many, the U.K. and the U.S. More recent data 
show that, while the decline in the deficit 
expressed as a percentage of GNP was larger in 
1981 for the Canadian federal government than 
for the U.S. federal government, this ratio more 
than doubled in the U.S. and Canada between 
1981 and 1982. 


Comparisons of budget balances at the total gov- 
ernment level are more meaningful than compari- 
sons of central government budget balances 
because of differing divisions of responsibility 
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Source: OECD, Economic Outlook, December 1982 and Main Economic Indicators, updated in some cases with more recent 
information; Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, quarterly, cat. 67-001; and 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001; U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business. 


Table 9.4 
An International Comparison of Central and Total Government Budget Balances 
as Percentages of Gross Domestic Product or Gross National Product (GDP/ GNP) 


United United 


Canada States Kingdom France Germany _ Italy Japan 
(per cent) 
Central Government 

Average, 1967-1974.......... OZ —1.0 sta 0.6 —0.22) —3,7® 7e) 
[ESV CO) ests pied ph cee codon —2.3 —4.6 —3.3 —1.9 —3.0 —-7.4 —4.2 
PON Otte ter. at tc ene: — 1.8 —3.1 —4.0 —0.1 —2.3 -—46 —4.5 
OD Lee AO ONS eee A —3.5 —2.4 —2.8 —0.7 —15 -—49 —5.5 
VOWS pte ected cctey. Sato: —4.6 —1.4 —3.6 —1.3 —1.6 —11.0 —6.2 
REV AS OTe Ms oe eee, eee —3.5 —0.7 —2.6 —0.9 —-15 —-9.2 —5.6 
| LE} S |G PSs Sa ene en —3.5 —2.3 —2.8 —0.0 —1.7 —-7.3 —5.5 
RELEL Wo eas Ane aie mite —2.4 —2.0 — — — — — 
HOGZGr tere ch ee ee —6.0 —4.8 — — — — a 


Total Government 


Average, 1967-1974.......... ORS, —0.5 —0.9 0.5 —0.2% —6.3@ O:9© 
SEL hoch ooh? aoe aaa ee —2.5 —4.2 —4.9 —2.2 —5.8 —11.7 —2.8 
NONE See Ay, Sse. —1.7 —2.1 —5.0 —0.5 —3.6 -—9.0 —3.8 
Ole appecaee hte. Seyitesh frac —2.4 —0.9 —3.4 —0.8 —2.4 —8.0 —3.7 
URSIEAS) De eee —3.2 0.0 —4.2 —1.9 —-25 —9.7 —5.5 
LENESD 5 CO ea —1.9 0.6 —3.1 —0.7 —2.7 —9.3 —4.8 
SF SLU)e 8 see atrial Ais eae —2.1 —1.3 —3.2 0.3 —3.1 -8.3 —4.2 
NOB Parent dean tnt, sot ee —1.2 — 1.0 —2.0 — 1.6 —4.0 —11.9 —3.9 
SCA an eae oe —5.3 —3.8 —2.0 —2.9 —4.1 —12.2 —3.3 


() Includes central and local governments and the social security system, but excludes public corporations. 

(2) The average is for 1970-1974 instead of 1967-1974. 

(9) OECD estimates except for Canada and the United States which are actual. 

Source: OECD, National Accounts for OECD Countries 1962-1980, Volume Il; Economic Outlook, July 1982; Economic Outlook, 
December 1982; Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001; Executive Office of the 
President, Council of Economic Advisers, Economic Report of the President, updated in some cases with more recent information. 


among levels of government in different coun- for the five countries other than Canada and the 
tries. Table 9.4 shows that most of the major U.S. are OECD estimates and may change when 
OECD countries ran deficits in the range of 2 to final data become available. 

5 per cent of GDP/GNP during the periods of 

more severe cyclical weakness in the mid- 1970s. International comparisons of government expen- 
By 1981 Canada and the U.S. had reduced their ditures expressed as percentages of GDP/GNP 
deficits to relatively low levels while the deficits of for both the total and central governments may 
the European countries were tending to rise on be found in the reference tables. Expenditures at 
account of the developing cyclical weakness in both levels of government have shown a persist- 
Europe. In 1982 deficits increased substantially in ent upward trend from 1969 to 1981. Between 
Canada and the U.S.; however, the total govern- the period 1969-1974 and 1980, the average 
ment deficit in Canada, as a percentage of GNP, ratio of total government expenditures to 

was similar to that experienced in the U.S., the GDP/GNP for the OECD countries increased 
U.K., Germany and Japan in their earlier periods 7.9 percentage points while over the same period 
of cyclical weakness. While the total Canadian the ratio of Canadian total government expendi- 
government sector deficit was somewhat bigger tures to GNP increased 5.0 percentage points. 
in 1982 than the previous high in 1978, the Canadian total government expenditures, at 
economy was far weaker in 1982 than it was in 41.7 per cent of GNP, were 3.5 percentage 
1978. Finally, in comparing the data across coun- points less than the average OECD ratio of 

tries for 1982, it should be noted that the figures expenditures to GNP/GDP in 1980. 
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10. Inflation and the Consumer Price Index 


The consumer price index (CPI) is one of the 
most frequently cited and used indicators of infla- 
tion. It often serves as an automatic adjustment 
factor for incomes, wages, and government taxes 
and transfer payments. Given the importance of 
the CPI, this chapter analyzes three of its 
aspects. First, it compares inflation estimates 
based on the CPI with those based on other price 
indexes to determine the usefulness of the CPI as 
an indicator of inflation. Second, to deal with the 
concern that published Canadian and U.S. CPls 
are not directly comparable because of a number 
of differences, it constructs comparable sub- 
aggregates of the CPls to analyze relative infla- 
tion performance in the two countries. Third, it is 
sometimes argued that the published Canadian 
CPI does not accurately reflect changes in prices 
in the marketplace because of the impact of gov- 
ernments on certain prices. Two aspects of this 
issue are examined by separating out the impact 
of regulated prices and indirect tax changes on 
the CPI. 


Measures of Prices 


There are four major aggregate indexes of prices 
available from Statistics Canada. These are: the 
CPI, the implicit price indexes for gross national 
expenditure (GNE-IPI) and for consumer expendi- 
ture (CE-IPI), and the industry selling price index 
(ISPI). 


The CPI measures changes in the cost of pur- 
chasing a fixed basket of consumer goods and 
services by a target population in a certain refer- 
ence period. The target population includes 
urban centres whose 1976 census population 
was over 30,000. The fixed basket used at the 
present time is based on 1978 expenditure pat- 
terns. The index covers only commodities and 
services purchased by consumers including 
imports; it does not cover prices of government 
services, capital formation and exports. The ISPI 
is a 197 1-base-weighted index designed to 
measure movements in prices of products sold 
by manufacturing establishments. Its concept of 
price excludes discounts and other allowances 
and rebates, all sales taxes and excise taxes and 
excise duties on domestically produced tobacco, 
liquor and beer. Both the GNE-IPI and CE-IPI are 
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current-weighted indexes. The GNE-IPI covers 
market prices (including indirect taxes) of all 
newly produced goods and services in Canada 
but the CE-IPI covers only newly produced con- 
sumer goods and services. Statistics Canada also 
makes available GNE-IPI and CE-IPI on a fixed- 
weighted basis for illustrative and comparative 
purposes. 


Table 10.1 compares percentage changes in 
major aggregates of available Canadian prices. 
The following conclusions can be drawn from this 
table. First, the fixed weighting of price indexes 
yields higher estimates of the rate of inflation 
than current weighting as indicated by a compari- 
son of fixed— and current-weighted GNE-IPI and 
CE-IPI. This information can be used to support 
the argument that fixed weighting of the CPI 
imparts an upward bias to the estimated rate of 
inflation of the commodities included in the bas- 
ket. Second, the CPI, which is a fixed-weighted 
index, shows on average a lower rate of inflation 
than officially published GNE-IPI which is current- 
weighted and is the most comprehensive of the 
available price indexes in its coverage of com- 
modities. Third, in any one period, a very different 
picture of inflation can emerge depending upon 
the price index used. For example, the CPI out- 
paced GNE-IPI by 2 2 percentage points in 
1981. Furthermore, the relative positions of differ- 
ent price indexes indicating the extent of inflation 
can reverse importantly over time. For example, 
the ISPI increased almost 5 % percentage points 
more than the CPI in 1979 but almost 5 percent- 
age points less than the CPI in 1982. 


There are a number of advantages in using the 
CPI which have led to it becoming the preferred 
indicator of inflation. These are: 


e It is available regularly and frequently to allow a 
quick picture of current price developments. 


e Historical CP! data are never revised. A num- 
ber of government transfer programs, federal 
income tax and some private contracts are 
linked to the rate of inflation. Any historical 
revisions to the index could raise the issue of 
making adjustments to such variables even 
after a lapse of considerable time. 


Table 10.1 


A Comparison of Alternative Indexes of Price Inflation 


Implicit price in 


dex 


Implicit price index 


for gross national for consumer Industry 
Consumer expenditure expenditure selling 
price price 
index Current Fixed Current Fixed index 
(CPI) weighted weighted weighted weighted (ISPI) 
(percentage change) 
UREN GS! Beer neaey A 6 Sh 9.2 (ere: (h74 T12 
TOT AR ese. HORS | 15.3 16.2 bile) 12.0 19.0 
WOT Ogee 10.8 10.8 Ale 10.5 10.9 te 
UWA ay ste At (es) She) 9.5 7.3 1.6 Sa 
UW Aes a emer 8.0 (ee 7.6 Heo 8.0 UGS) 
1ST Ot ese. Sr 6.5 7.4 eS) 8.3 Sys 
ADCS ime ee Sed 10.2 1057 Or 9.8 14.5 
1SSO ce eake 10.2 ain 12.4 hOR7: 11.4 1335 
NOB Meee atest 12.5 10.1 10.8 Is 12.6 10.2 
BAS fee Bs oat, 10.8 10.6 Shih 10.5 10.7 6.0 
Compound 
rate of 
change 
1971-1982") Ses 9.5 9.9 8.8 oro 10.1 


Source: Statistics Canada, Consumer Prices and Price Indexes, quarterly, cat. 62-010; Industry Price Indexes, monthly, cat. 
62-011; and National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 13-001. 


It is available seasonally adjusted. The absence 
of this characteristic would create problems for 
calculating rates of change for periods of less 
than one year, because these will be affected 
by seasonal factors. 


It has the potential for use as an indicator of 
inflation in a variety of situations, e.g. indexa- 
tion of government programs and tax systems, 
wage adjustments, etc. Although specific price 
indexes may be more suitable for certain pur- 
poses, the simultaneous use of a number of 
indexes can be confusing. 


It is available on an international basis which 
facilitates international comparisons of infla- 
tion. 


Canada-United States Comparisons 


The substantially different treatment of home- 
ownership in the Canada and U.S. CPls should 


be recognized when making price comparisons 
between the two countries. As well, Canada and 
the U.S. adjusted differently to world energy price 
shocks and the CPls of the two countries have 
diverged importantly because of this. Another 
important factor which can lead to significant 
divergence of the Canada-U.S. CPls is the 
volatility of food prices. 


The homeownership component in the U.S. CPI 
consisted of five parts until 1983: home purchase 
(the price of new homes); contractual mortgage 
interest costs; property taxes; property insur- 
ance; and maintenance and repairs. The home- 
ownership component accounted for 22.8 per 
cent of the CPI in the U.S., with the major pro- 
portion, 16.5 per cent, taken up by home pur- 
chase and mortgage interest cost.) Statistics 
Canada uses an outlays approach to homeown- 
ership in the Canadian CPI, which is quite differ- 
ent from that followed in the U.S. The Canadian 
index does not separate out the home purchase 


\) Beginning in 1983, the U.S. is switching to a rental equivalence approach for measuring changes in the homeownership cost. 
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price and mortgage interest payments as in the 
U.S. but, on the other hand, includes deprecia- 
tion of the housing stock as a cost, which is 
ignored in the U.S. The weights for all elements of 
housing costs, except replacement costs, are 
based on expenditures reported in the 1978 
family expenditure survey. Home replacement 
cost is based on an assumed 2 per cent annual 
depreciation rate. The mortgage interest cost 
index is a 60-month average of mortgage interest 
costs related to a fixed distribution of mortgages 
by age. The homeownership component 
accounts for 12.8 per cent of the total weight of 
the CPI in Canada, a significantly lower propor- 
tion than in the U.S. 


A better picture of the difference in the underly- 
ing rates of inflation in the two countries can be 
obtained if some of the items discussed above 
are excluded from the aggregate CPls for the 
purpose of comparison. This is done in Tables 
10.2 and 10.3. The following main points are 
worth noting. 


Table 10.2 


Canada-U.S. Consumer Price Index Comparisons 


All items CPI 
Cee ET ee ee eee ee ne ee ee eee 


GET IYEY a als sich Pre ety Deen eter Ata my ee oer te a Sere 


CPI excluding mortgage interest and depreciation 
or house purchase” 
Estate EY... hehe eae RR mR REN ane 


CPI excluding food, energy, mortgage interest 
and depreciation or house purchase 
GAA te ese fh GS) TOES BLE QE ORE. 


9.1 10.2 12.5 10.8 
1.3 13.5 10.3 6.2 
518) (2633) (2.2) (4.6) 
Tat 9.4 10.9 10.8 
9.7 12.4 10.5 7.4 
2.0) (22310) (0.4) (3.4) 
9.4 10.2 120 10.4 
9.6 11.4 9.6 6.0 
0.2) (3182) (2.6) (4.4) 
7.9 9.4 10.3 10.2 
6.9 8.9 9.4 7.6 
1.0) (0.5) (0.9) (2.6) 


The exclusion of food and energy reduces the 
rate of inflation in Canada over the whole 
period. In the U.S., this exclusion reduces the 
rate of inflation only in 1979 and 1980. This is 
because energy prices increased much faster 
in the U.S. than in Canada in the earlier period 
and slowed considerably in 1981 and 1982. In 
1982, U.S. energy price increases lagged con- 
siderably behind increases in the all-items CPI. 
Food prices consistently increased faster in 
Canada than in the U.S. over this period, as 
indicated in Table 10.3. 


The exclusion of mortgage interest cost and 
depreciation lowers the rate of inflation in 
Canada in 1981 and 1982, raises it in 1979 
and leaves it unchanged in 1980. In the U.S., 
the exclusion of mortgage interest cost and 
house purchase significantly lowers inflation 
throughout the period. An indication of the 
extent of these differences can be found in 
Table 10.3. In the U.S., the homeownership 
cost index has increased faster than the CPI 


1979 1980 1981 1982 


(percentage change) 


() The Canadian CPI includes a depreciation component in its homeownership index while the U.S. does not. The U.S. 
homeownership index includes a home purchase item not found in its Canadian counterpart. 


Source: Department of Finance. 


Table 10.3 


Contributions of Selected Sub-Aggregates to the CPI Rate of 


Inflation in Canada and the U.S. 


Year-Over-Year Rate of Inflation 


Food Energy Homeownership 
Canada U.S. Canada U.S. Canada U.S. 
(percentage change) 
ISTO ss Ree 13.2 10.9 9.8 Core 6.2 iets) 
1980 ete NOL TE 8.6 16.0 30.9 Fixe, 19.6 
Oho ts pane ede 11.4 7.8 30.1 13.5 12S 12:3 
gi fs abate aie) et Te2 4.0 19.8 15 13.6 6.8 
Contributions to the CPI Rate of Inflation 
Food Energy Homeownership 
Canada U.S. Canada U.S. Canada US; 
(percentage points) 
WCW AS haat Ai eels 3.5 on 0.9 2.4 0.9 4.1 
TO BORE «45k, 3.0 1.6 1.4 3.4 1.0 5.4 
HOG tee reas ore 1.4 2.8 hah hat 3.6 
1OOZ2e: Behe 1.9 OF7. Cal 0.2 1.9 2.0 


Source: Department of Finance. 


over the whole period. In Canada, homeowner- 
ship cost increases overtook the CPI only in 
1981. Both in 1981 and 1982, homeownership 
costs increased faster in Canada than in the 
U.S. 


e The exclusion of all three elements reduces 
Canadian inflation for the whole period and 
U.S. inflation from 1979 to 1981, but increases 
U.S. inflation in 1982. The differential between 
Canadian and U.S. inflation rates falls to 
2.6 percentage points in 1982, if these three 
items are excluded, from 4.6 percentage points 
if they are included. This supports the view 
that, in the last two years, the published 
Canadian rate of inflation has been higher than 
in the U.S. partly because of the impact of 
these special factors. 


Table 10.3 also provides information on the con- 
tribution to inflation from these special factors. 
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Over the 1979 to 1982 period, food has consist- 
ently contributed more to Canadian inflation than 
to U.S. inflation. On the other hand, the contribu- 
tion of homeownership costs to the U.S. rate of 
inflation has been much larger over the entire 
period. Energy contributed more to U.S. than to 
Canadian inflation in 1979 and 1980 but the sit- 
uation reversed with the Canada-Alberta energy 
agreement in September 1981. 


The contribution of homeownership costs to infla- 
tion is an interesting element to consider. As the 
top panel of Table 10.3 shows, these costs are 
now increasing at a faster rate in Canada than in 
the U.S. but their contribution to inflation in the 
U.S. remains larger. Both these developments 
require comment. Mortgage rates were at record 
high levels in 1981 and 1982. However, it is not 
the level but the rate of change in mortgage rates 
which is the important determinant of relative 


rates of change of homeownership costs.) The 
percentage changes in mortgage rates in 1981 
and 1982 were not as large as in 1980. Since it is 
current mortgage rates which, until the end of 
1982, entered the U.S. CPI compared to a 60- 
month average of rates in Canada, this explains 
why the Canadian homeownership cost index 
increased relatively more in 1981 and 1982. On 
the other hand, the contribution of homeowner- 
ship cost to the rate of inflation remains larger in 
the U.S. (although the gap has narrowed consid- 
erably in recent quarters) because of the large 
weight attached to homeownership in the U.S. 


Regulated versus Non-regulated Prices‘*) 


Both the federal and provincial-local govern- 
ments exercise rather direct influence on prices 
paid by consumers in such areas as food, trans- 
portation, telephone services, tobacco and 
alcohol, petroleum products and electricity. The 
influence occurs through regulation of prices 
charged by private suppliers, through the price 
charge when the government is itself the supplier, 
and through taxes. In only in relatively few cases, 
however, (e.g. telelphone rates) does the final 
price to the consumer (as measured in the CPI) 
provide a direct measure of the price/tax directly 
controlled by a single level of government. In 
most cases, the final retail price will reflect a mix 
of regulated prices of some important inputs into 
the final product price (e.g. crude oil in the case 
of gasoline), taxes by one or more levels of gov- 
ernment, and uncontrolled elements (e.g. retail 
margins). 


This regulation of prices by governments has two 
important aspects. First, pricing behaviour of 
regulated and non-regulated commodities may 
be different during various phases of the business 
cycle. This is because the rate of increase of 
regulated prices, not subject to normal market 
forces, may not decelerate during downturns or 
accelerate during upturns as quickly as non-regu- 
lated prices. Second, there is the important issue 


of whether or not governments have contributed 
to increasing the rate of inflation in Canada by 
regulating prices. That is, is the current level of 
prices higher than it would have been in the 
absence of price regulation? 


A study recently prepared at Statistics Canada 
attempts to shed light on the first of these 
aspects of regulation, i.e., different cyclical 
behaviour of regulated and non-regulated 
prices.’*) The methodology followed was to con- 
struct a sub-aggregate of the CPI consisting of 
those of its components for which it was a 
reasonable presumption that regulated prices 
and/or taxes exerted a major influence. This 
index was compared with an index of the remain- 
ing ‘‘non-regulated’’ components of the CPI. The 
comparison supported the hypothesis that ‘‘regu- 
lated prices’’ were less responsive to the eco- 
nomic cycle than non-regulated prices, lagging 
on both the way up and the way down. The esti- 
mates also indicated that regulated prices were 
recently increasing at rates significantly above 
the general rate of inflation. It should be noted, 
however, that energy price changes played a 
substantial role in the high recent rates of 
increase of the ‘‘regulated index’’. 


An index of regulated prices, constructed along 
the lines indicated above, gives only a very 
imperfect measure of developments in actual 
prices and taxes, since in only a few cases do the 
components of the index provide a direct meas- 
ure of such prices. Further, description of the 
course of “regulated prices’’ — however imper- 
fect —is only a first step towards analysis of the 
impact of regulation. For example, in the absence 
of regulation, energy prices would be expected to 
be substantially above their current levels 
although their rate of increase over the past year 
would be less. 


It is possible to pursue this approach one step 
further and obtain an approximate indicator of 
developments in prices subject to substantial 
degrees of federal, versus provincial-local, influ- 


(2) For example, suppose one country uses a two-year average of mortgage rates and the other country the recent rate for the mort- 
gage cost index. Suppose the rates are 5, 15 and 20 per cent over three years. The first country’s average would be 10 and 17.5 
in the last two years or a 75-per-cent increase in the second year. The second country’s average would be 15 and 20 in the last 


two years, or a 33-per-cent increase in the second year. 


(3) Readers interested in obtaining more details on this subject are requested to contact the Macro-Analysis Section of the Eco- 


nomic Analysis Division, Department of Finance. 


(4) Karen Wilson, ‘‘The Behaviour of Regulated Prices in the Consumer Price Index’’ Current Economic Analysis, Statistics Canada, 


August 1982. 


Chart 10.1 


Comparison of Regulated and Non-Regulated Price Changes 
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ence through regulation and taxation. This indica- 
tor is rougher because one has to assign a given 
CPI component somewhat arbitrarily either to the 
federal or provincial-local category, on the basis 
of which government level is thought to exercise 
the preponderant influence on it. For example, 
alcohol and tobacco have been assigned in this 
analysis to the provincial-local regulated compo- 
nent, since provincial taxes and liquor commis- 
sion mark-ups are a major factor in the final 
price. But federal taxes, and private business 
pricing at the farm, manufacturer, and retail level 
also enter into the price. 


Chart 10.1 provides comparisons of federal-regu- 
lated, provincial-local-regulated and non-regu- 
lated prices. The information provided there con- 
firms the hypothesis that rates of increase of 
prices of regulated and non-regulated commodi- 
ties diverge importantly during phases of busi- 
ness cycles. For example, non-regulated prices 
increased faster than regulated prices, excluding 
energy prices, during 1974-1975 and again dur- 
ing the period from late 1977 to mid- 1980. Regu- 
lated prices increased faster than non-regulated 
prices between late 1975 and late 1977 and 
again since mid- 1980. In the recent period, large 
increases in postage rates, railway passenger 
fares and air fares were responsible for the larger 
increase in regulated prices relative to non-regu- 
lated prices. The rate of increase of prices sub- 
ject to major federal and provincial-local influ- 
ences was higher than that of non-regulated 
prices during this period. 


This analysis sheds light on only the first aspect 
of the impact of regulation, i.e., the cyclical differ- 
ence in rates of change in regulated and non- 
regulated prices. The question whether the fed- 
eral government through regulation has made a 
contribution to increasing the rate of inflation can 
not be answered unless it is also determined what 
prices would have been for regulated commodi- 
ties had the federal government not intervened in 
the market place to regulate prices. Only a com- 
parison of actual prices with these alternative 
prices would provide any information on the 
direct impact of the federal government on the 
rate of inflation over time. 


It is difficult to devise a simple rule to determine 
what regulated prices would have been in the 
absence of regulation. It is assumed here that 
prices of regulated commodities excluding energy 
and communication would have shown the same 
rates of change as the closest substitutes for 
commodities which are non-regulated. For energy 
and communication, the alternative prices are 
based on actual U.S. price indexes for compa- 
rable commodities. The U.S. price indexes are 
used for these commodities because good 
Canadian substitutes are not available. Almost 
the total communications sector is regulated and 
no substitute for energy products is readily think- 
able. Details on alternative values used for regu- 
lated commodities are provided in Table 10.4. 


The 1982 value of the sub-aggregate of federally- 
regulated prices is calculated to be 334.0, with 
April 1973 = 100.0. The replacement of actual 
values with hypothetical values yields a value of 
353.1 for 1982. This comparison, though tenta- 
tive and admittedly hypothetical, suggests that 
regulated prices would have been 5.7 per cent 
higher in 1982 in the absence of federal regula- 
tion. 


Indirect Taxes and the Consumer Price 
Index’>) — 


Statistics Canada does not publish a consumer 
price index excluding indirect taxes. To further 
determine the impact of governments on infla- 
tion, indirect taxes —in terms of property, energy 
and non-property-non-energy taxes — were sepa- 
rated out from the CPI for all three levels of gov- 
ernment. 


Table 10.5 provides estimates of the rates of 
increase of various CPI sub-aggregates excluding 
these various types of indirect taxes. The impact 
of indirect taxes on the rate of inflation can be 
calculated simply as differences between the 
actual rate of increase of the CPI and the sub- 
aggregates excluding particular types of indirect 
taxes. 


(5) For details on the methodology and assumptions underlying this analysis, contact the Macro-Analysis Section of the Economic 


Analysis Division, Department of Finance. 


Table 10.4 
Alternative Prices of Regulated Commodities 


Actual Hypothetical Hypothetical 

Commodity value value value reflects 
Eggs and dairy prod- 

ucts (excluding 

floret) Sees are 265.9 261.9 Food ex. dairy products and eggs—CPI 
POUIty ieee. Ae ere 223.3 227.4 Meat—CPI 
Telephones.....0:.ccccc. 155:8 173.8 Telephone—U.S.—CPI|"”) 
POSIQUGRE see a sone 362.9 283.9 Postage—U.S.—CPI 
Fall cae a aetna 187.0 261.5 Private transportation—CPI 
AE cn Cee ees 321.2 20ueo Private transportation—CPI 
MOO ON a, eee 239.4 311.5 Motor oil-U.S. CPI™ 
Gasoline. = sesh eee: 392.6 421.8 Gasoline—U.S. CPI 
FUCIOILD eee. 902-2 677.8 Fuel oil—U.S. CPI 
NattralgaSsst. yeas 436.7 482.6 Natural gas—U.S. CPI” 


nn EEE EEE EE ee 


“ The U.S. CPI is properly adjusted to reflect exchange rate changes and is rebased to 1973:4 = 100.0 to keep it comparable to 
the rebased Canadian components. 

Source: Statistics Canada, The Consumer Price Index, monthly, cat. 61-001; and U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics, CP/ Retail 

Report, monthly. 


Table 10.5 
Rates of Inflation of the CPI Including and Excluding Indirect Taxes 
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CPI ex. energy 
CPI ex. federal prices 
all non- CPlex. CPlex. CPlex. CPlex. CPlex. —tax 
federal energy provincial property energy other all and non- 
CPI taxes taxes taxes taxes taxes taxes taxes taxes 


5 ee ee ee 


(percentage change) 


1978iaeeee 8.9 8.9 8.9 9.0 8:7. 8.9 9.1 8.8 8.9 
BBS WASP ee 9.1 9.4 9.4 9.0 9.1 9.1 9.3 9.2 9.1 
1980. ae 10.2 10.1 10.2 10:2 1Oz2 LOZ OS toad 9.7 
19S) ee ee ae 11.4 12.5 12:5 1255 ies 12.6 11.4 8) 
1962" ee 10.8 114 List 10.2 10.6 TIO 10.6 10.7 9.8 
Annualized Rate Change 

1978-1980... 9.4 9.5 9.5 9.4 9.3 9.4 9.5 9.4 oS 
1981-1982 . 11.6 bea Lice liso TG il 116 14-0 10.4 


Source: Department of Finance. 
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A comparison of the rate of change of the CPI 
and of the CPI excluding all indirect taxes indi- 
cates that indirect tax changes have had a rela- 
tively small impact on the CPI rate of inflation. 
The impact was negligible during the 1978 to 
1980 period and 0.6 percentage points, on aver- 
age, during 1981 and 1982. This is because indi- 
rect tax changes have seldom led other price 
changes, except for the recent changes in energy 
taxes. From 1978 to 1980, indirect tax changes 
at the federal level, on average, lagged behind 
the rate of inflation and their impact on the rate 
of inflation was a negative 0.1 percentage points. 
Over the same period, provincial indirect taxes 
increased in line with increases in the CPI and 
hence their impact was negligible while the 
impact of local property taxes was to increase 
slightly the rate of inflation. 


During the 1981-1982 period, federal non-energy 
indirect taxes helped to reduce the annual CPI 
rate of inflation by 0.2 percentage points. Federal 
energy taxes, on the other hand, increased the 
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annual rate of inflation by about 0.4 percentage 
points over this period, all concentrated in 1981, 
with the result that the impact of all federal indi- 
rect tax changes was to increase the rate of infla- 
tion by 0.2 percentage points on average over 
this period. The largest federal impact of indirect 
tax changes on the CPI rate of inflation, equal to 
1.1 percentage points, occurred in 1981, mainly 
as a result of the imposition of petroleum com- 
pensation charges. 


Over the 1981 and 1982 period, indirect energy 
taxes had an impact of 0.5 percentage points on 
the annual CPI rate of inflation. However, the last 
column in Table 10.5 indicates that energy tax 
and non-tax changes impacted the rate of infla- 
tion by 1.2 percentage points over this period. 
Therefore, non-indirect-tax energy price changes, 
compared to indirect tax changes, have made a 
significantly larger impact on the CPI rate of infla- 
tion. Over the same period, the impact of local 
property taxes was negligible while the impact of 
provincial indirect taxes was to increase the rate 
of inflation by 0.3 percentage points. 
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11. Productivity Developments 


Since 1974, the rate of increase in labour pro- 
ductivity has slowed significantly in all major 
industrialized countries including Canada. This is 
a cause of concern since real standards of living 
in a country depend crucially on its productivity 
performance. It can, for example, be argued that 
real wage declines in Canada since 1977 are 
related to productivity declines since then. Infla- 
tionary pressures are also exacerbated by a pro- 
ductivity slowdown: directly, because price 
changes depend on unit labour costs which 
increase if productivity slows down, and 
indirectly, if workers react to a slowdown in real 
wage increases by demanding larger money 
wage increases. In addition, a country’s interna- 
tional competitiveness and the external value of 
its currency are determined to a significant extent 
by its productivity performance relative to other 
countries. If a country’s productivity growth rate 
is lower than that of its competitors, it must either 
maintain a lower rate of increase in money 
incomes or allow a depreciation of its currency in 
order to retain its relative competitive position. 


Canada’s Comparative Productivity 
Performance 


As discussed in Chapter 9, all seven of the major 
OECD countries experienced a slowdown in pro- 


Table 11.1 


ductivity growth in the post- 1973 period. The fall- 
off in productivity growth was the largest in 
Japan followed by Canada. Annual productivity 
growth averaged 0.9 per cent in the seven major 
OECD countries during the 1979-1982 period 
compared to 3.9 per cent during 1966-1973. 
Canada and the U.S. were the only two countries 
to register absolute declines in productivity in the 
most recent period. 


In Chapter 9 productivity was defined as real 
GNE per employed person since these are the 
only up-to-date international data on total labour 
productivity in the economy that are readily avail- 
able. A better, though narrower, indicator of pro- 
ductivity is output per hour worked in the manu- 
facturing sector. This measure helps to overcome 
two problems inherent in defining productivity as 
GNE per employed person: it concentrates on 
the production of goods, leaving aside services 
where productivity is generally hard to define, 
and it uses hours worked rather than total num- 
ber of persons employed. Productivity estimates 
can be seriously biased if the relationship 
between employment and hours worked changes 
importantly. Table 11.1 provides data on produc- 
tivity, defined as manufacturing output per hour 
worked, for the seven major OECD countries. 


Labour Productivity‘) in Manufacturing in Major OECD Countries 


U.S. Canada Japan 


France Germany _ italy U.K. 


(average annual percentage growth rates) 

DDIM STL YS) ces coe es cs ca cetoos-asereeritest ates 2.8 10.0 5.3 Byes) 6.6 3.4 
NOT MO iota, eer ase ae Bh os 3.1 TAD 6.0 BIS Fee) 4.7 
HOTA SOAs ase Mee ete. Lei aes. 13 6.2 4.2 4.4 3.6 212 
(Percentage point change): 

OPO SO 1974-1961 hci ctee (— 1.6) (-3.9 ) (- 5.7 ) (- 1.8 )) (—0.9 )(—3.5) (—2.5) 

(annual percentage growth rates) 

TAS) cate tecnica Aone A stan Re 0.7 etd 8.9 4.9 4.9 7.3 3.3 
Oe ree ees ARR sola oath an a 0.2 —3.3 6.8 1.6 1.4 5.8 0.6 
AS ae ie ee Ye. BA 2.8 0.3 3.2 1.6 2.7 3.4 5:9 


( Defined as output per hour worked. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labour, Bureau of Labour Statistics, Office of Productivity and Technology, Output per Hour, Hourly 
Compensation and Unit Labour Costs in Manufacturing, Eleven Countries, 1950-81, December 1982. 
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Table 11.2 
A Comparison of Canadian and U.S. Business Sector Labour Productivity‘), 1950 - 1981 


Total business sector Non-farm business sector 
WS? Canada U.S. Canada 


(average annual rates of change) 


195 TTI GO rer cic. urcice ne eee 26 4. 2.0 3.4 
195 11965. eee 3.0 4.2 2.4 3.3 
ISSTEIO Trae a. ee 238 4.2 2.3 3.5 
195 1-196. pce ele. oy eee 2.3 3.4 1.9 2k 
ISOU=190S tr ator. eee 3.7 4.0 3.3 3.2 
1966-19723 e cae 2.4 4.1 Zul 3.7 
197 4a 1cle tice ed eee 1.4 US) Ve 1.6 
RUE: one s)he ene | Nee nee Marae 0.8 0.9 0.6 OFF 
ILS) Reid! he fo Ve anae erp cM amen AB 0.2 —0.1 0.0 —0.2 


() Defined as output per person-hour. 
Source: Bureau of Labour Statistics, Monthly Labour Review, December, 1982; Statistics Canada, Aggregate Productivity 
Measures, cat. 14-201, October, 1982. 


Table 11.3 
A Comparison of Canadian and U.S. Productivity‘") Slowdowns at the 
Sectoral Level, 1967-1973 and 1974 -1978 


Change from 


1967-1973 
1967-1973 1974-1978 to 1974-1978 
U.S. Canada LS: Canada US: Canada 


(average annual rate of change) 


(percentage change) (percentage points) 
PVOUICUITUTE Tce ite er eens ereraee 3.8 2.8 1.9 nee — 1.9 — 1.6 
Minin Gia tc cette netnenc ete eater 1.6 5.9 — 4.6 —2.9 —6.2 — 8.8 
ManUlaciuning ieee toca sce acaneee ere 250 3.9 1.3 2.2 — 1.2 NL, 
GONSTCUCHONINe cat ween eee — 2.9 3.0 — 1.3 0.4 1.6 — 2.6 
TANSPOIMBON, oie tee ete Pele) D2 0.3 0.1 —2.2 — 5.1 
GOMmmuUNnICATIONS: 3.8 ee 4.7 4.0 2 5.6 uae 126 
Electric, gas and sanitary services .. re 1.8 0.1 0.6 — 3.4 — 1.2 
Wiholesalestrade: 20 Ratt ee: 243 1.8 0.1 — 0.4 — 2.2 — 2.2 
Fetal rade ete AM res coarse eae 1.4 ie — 0.7 — 0.1 — 2.1 = t2 
Finance, insurance and real estate .. 0.0 0.3 af OS: Tai, 0.2 
Commercial business and personal 

SETVICRS 142. ee 0.9 We — 0.1 — 0.1 — 1.0 — 1.2 


Note: The year prior to the first reference year serves as the base for compound annual growth rate calculations. For example, 
1966 is the base year for the 1967-1973 period. Large annual fluctuations in outputs of certain sectors, such as agriculture, 
may significantly bias compound annual growth rates. 

{ Qutput per person. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, and National Income and Product Accounts; Statistics Canada, 

Input-Output Structure of the Canadian Economy in Constant Prices 1961-78, cat. 15-202 and 15-509; and unpublished Statistics 

Canada data. 
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Trends in labour productivity in manufacturing 
among the seven major OECD countries are simi- 
lar to those provided in Chapter 9. In the 1974- 
1981 period, productivity growth rates were the 
lowest in Canada and the U.S. In terms of the 
slowdown in manufacturing productivity growth 
between the 1967-1973 and 1974-1981 periods, 
Japan’s absolute fall-off of 5.7 percentage points 
was again the largest, followed by Canada, 
where the decline was 3.9 percentage points. In 
both 1980 and 1981 Canadian productivity 
growth was the lowest among the seven coun- 
tries. 


A Comparison of Canadian and United 
States Productivity Trends 


Since the Canadian and the U.S. economies have 
many common structural characteristics, an 
examination of productivity trends in the two 
countries to ascertain similarities and differences 
may provide useful insights into the causes of the 
current productivity slowdown. 


Aggregate productivity growth in Canada was 
approximately 1 percentage point higher than 
that of the U.S. in the postwar period as 
indicated in Table 11.2. Business sector output 
per hour worked rose at a 3.4-per-cent average 
annual rate during the 1951-1981 period in 
Canada compared to an increase of 2.3 per cent 
in the U.S. The comparable figures for the non- 
farm business sector are 2.7 per cent and 1.9 per 
cent respectively. However, Canada’s superior 
average performance was concentrated in the 
pre- 1974 period. Since 1974 aggregate produc- 
tivity trends in the two countries have been 
remarkably similar, as business sector produc- 
tivity grew at an annual average rate of 0.8 per 
cent in the 1974-1981 period in the U.S. and 

0.9 per cent in Canada (0.6 per cent versus 

0.7 per cent for the non-farm business sector). 
Consequently, the productivity slowdown has 
been more acute in Canada than in the U.S. For 
example, business sector productivity growth fell 
3.3 percentage points between the 1951-1973 
and 1974-1981 periods in Canada versus a 
decline of 2.0 percentage points in the U.S. (The 
respective figures for the non-farm business sec- 
tor are 2.8 per cent and 1.7 per cent:) The differ- 
ence between the U.S. and Canadian produc- 
tivity slowdowns is even larger when the 1974- 
1981 period is compared with the shorter 1966- 
1973 period. Over this period, average annual 


productivity growth declined 3.2 percentage 
points in Canada and 1.6 percentage points in 
the U.S. for the business sector. Another com- 
mon feature of productivity trends in the two 
countries is a second significant deceleration of 
productivity growth in the post-1977 period rela- 
tive to the 1974-1977 period. This second pro- 
ductivity slowdown was again more acute in 
Canada as business sector productivity growth 
fell 2.0 percentage points between those two 
periods versus a decline of 1.2 percentage points 
in the U.S. Indeed, in the 1978-1981 period, 
average productivity actually declined slightly in 
Canada and showed about zero change in the 
U.S. 


A sectoral comparison of Canadian and U.S. pro- 
ductivity is provided in Table 11.3. In the 1967- 
1973 period, productivity growth rates in Canada 
were higher in six of 11 sectors, with rates that 
were significantly higher — by more than 2 per- 
centage points —in mining, construction and 
transportation. On the other hand, in the 1974- 
1978 period, there were no industries where pro- 
ductivity differentials exceeded 2 percentage 
points. In terms of the slowdown in productivity 
growth between periods, Table 11.3 indicates 
that roughly the same industries were affected or 
not affected in the two countries by the slow- 
down. In both countries communications, and 
finance, insurance and real estate industries 
experienced higher productivity growth in the 
post- 1973 period. In the U.S., construction pro- 
ductivity has also improved over time but not in 
Canada. In all other industries, productivity 
growth slowed in both countries. The largest 
slowdown in productivity occurred in mining, with 
significant — over 3 percentage points — fall-offs 
taking place in transportation in Canada and 
electric, gas and sanitary services in the U.S. 
Agriculture, manufacturing, wholesale trade, 
retail trade and commercial business and per- 
sonal services experienced lesser slowdowns. 


Factors Responsible for the Productivity 
Slowdown in Canada and the United 
States 


A number of factors have been advanced as pos- 
sible explanations for the productivity slowdown. 
These are discussed below. However, it is impor- 
tant to point out that the causes are not yet fully 
understood and this discussion is therefore put 


forward with a view to reviewing briefly alternative 
hypotheses, rather than drawing very firm conclu- 
sions. 


Some observers have suggested that the produc- 
tivity slowdown may be a statistical illusion 
caused by an underestimation of real output due 
to the growth of the underground economy, dif- 
ficulty in defining output represented by new 
products such as computers, and inadequate 
measures of output of service industries. How- 
ever, all these problems existed before 1974 and 
there is no clear basis for expecting them to have 
become more important in recent years. 


The transfer of workers from low productivity jobs 
in the agricultural sector into higher productivity 
employment in other sectors was a significant 
source of productivity growth in the pre- 1974 
period. To some extent, this source of produc- 
tivity growth was counterbalanced by an 
increased flow of labour to the lower productivity 
service sector during that period. After 1974, the 
flow of labour to the service sector has continued 
and even accelerated but the movement of 
labour from agriculture to higher productivity 
industries has stopped. Some estimates suggest 
that a quarter of the recent decline in productivity 
growth may have been caused by this factor. 


More rapid output growth also causes an 
increase in productivity through economies of 
scale, larger production runs, learning by doing 
and higher rates of capacity utilization. Since 
1974, growth of aggregate demand has slowed 
significantly, and this in itself would explain part 
of the slowdown in productivity growth, due to 
the reduced importance of the factors noted 
above. 


The slower rate of growth of capital stock is 
sometimes advanced as a possible source of pro- 
ductivity slowdown. However, data do not tend to 
support this hypothesis. The share of business 
investment in GNE in both Canada and the U.S. 
was, On average, higher in the post- 1974 period 
than in the 1966-1973 period. The same applies 
to the growth of capital stock over these two 
periods. A better indicator of the contribution of 
this factor to productivity slowdown is the change 
in the capital-to-labour ratio; this ratio has also 
not generally declined in the post-1974 period 
relative to the 1966-1973 period, and conse- 
quently this explanation also does not appear to 
hold much validity, at least at the economy-wide 
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level. It may be important, however, in certain 
industry sectors. 


It has also been argued at times that capital 
stock data based on historical depreciation rates 
overstate the true stock of capital because large 
increases in energy prices since the 1974 oil price 
shock have made a significant portion of the 
existing stock obsolete. It is difficult to verify the 
validity of this claim which is theoretically plaus- 
ible. 


The timing of both the steep decline in produc- 
tivity growth and the energy price shock in 1974 
suggests a close relationship between the two. 
Large energy price increases since 1974 have 
reduced the use of energy in the production pro- 
cess. It could also have made some capital stock 
obsolete as noted above. Since total output is a 
function of the amounts of factor inputs used, 
including energy, the growth in total output was 
expected to fall, unless offset by increases in the 
capital stock. The contribution of this factor to 
productivity slowdown is again difficult to deter- 
mine. 


A slower rate of technical change may also have 
caused a slowdown in measured productivity 
growth. One indicator of this deceleration in tech- 
nical change is the amount of resources devoted 
to research and development (R&D). Data for the 
U.S. and Canada on government and private sec- 
tor spending on R&D do not lend support to this 
hypothesis. Business sector R&D expenditure as 
a share of GNP has generally increased in both 
Canada and the U.S. since 1967. Total R&D 
spending, including both business and govern- 
ment, also did not slow down in the post- 1974 
period. It can be argued that technical change 
may have autonomously slowed down in recent 
years. However, it is difficult to substantiate such 
a hypothesis. 


Since the slowdown in productivity growth 
occurred simultaneously with a surge in inflation, 
some explanations have attempted to link the 
two. Unanticipated inflation may slow produc- 
tivity growth by causing an inefficient mix of fac- 
tor inputs as the direction of future changes in 
relative factor and commodity prices becomes 
uncertain. Another effect of inflation on produc- 
tivity may be through the tax system since many 
types of tax rates may not be inflation-proof and 
could adversely affect business operations. It is 


difficult to estimate the contribution of this factor, 
particularly since cause and effect may have 
worked in the other direction, with lower produc- 
tivity growth contributing to inflation. 


Increased government regulation in both Canada 
and the U.S. over the past decade in areas of 
environmental matters and worker safety has 
required a greater diversion of resources to uses 
which do not increase measured output and 
hence reduce measured productivity. It is again 
difficult to quantify how significant this factor is. 


Changes in the age-sex composition of the 
labour force have also been alleged to affect pro- 
ductivity growth adversely. The proportion of 
women in the work force has increased rapidly in 
recent years. However, this argument does not 
address the issue of why productivity growth 
slowed after 1974, because the trend towards 
increased female participation was as rapid 
before 1974 as after. 


A large number of additional factors — even more 
difficult to measure or to test than the 

above — have been suggested to explain the pro- 
ductivity slowdown. These include: the depletion 
of natural resources as high quality, easily 
accessible oil and gas deposits and ore bodies 
have become exhausted; a decline in the work 
ethic; a deterioration in the quality of manage- 
ment; and the increased frequency of shocks to 
the system, such as the oil price shocks, which 
make it difficult to determine the lowest-cost 
inputs in making production decisions. 


Canada -— United States Comparison of 
Cyclical Behaviour of Output and 
Productivity ‘” 


Canadian and U.S. business cycles over the last 
20 years have not differed much in timing but 
have differed significantly in terms of their sever- 
ity. As shown in Table 11.4, the average 
Canadian output decline in the last six reces- 
sions, excluding the most recent one in 1981- 
1982, was 1.2 per cent compared to 2.7 per cent 
in the U.S. Even including the last recession, 
_ which was significantly more severe in Canada 
than previous ones and about average in the 


U.S., the average decline in Canadian output at 
2.1 per cent was less than in the U.S. at 2.7 per 
cent. These differences also apply during 
upturns, as increases in Canadian output ave- 
raged 4.9 per cent over the first four quarters fol- 
lowing the output trough compared to an average 
increase of 5.5 per cent in the U.S. Thus, busi- 
ness cycles in Canada were, on average, milder 
than in the U.S. with output declining less during 
downturns and increasing less during early 
phases of the upturns. 


Table 11.4 also provides estimates of produc- 
tivity elasticities — defined as ratios of percentage 
changes in productivity to percentage changes in 
output. By standardizing output changes, these 
ratios facilitate productivity comparisons across 
countries and over time. If a productivity elasticity 
is greater than one, then productivity changes 
during a cyclical upswing or downswing exceed 
output changes, implying that output and 
employment move in opposite directions in the 
short run. Productivity elasticities of less than one 
indicate that short-run movements in output and 
employment are in the same direction. 


Productivity elasticities in both countries were 
large during mild recessions as employment 
increased simultaneously with declines in output, 
although at a slightly slower rate than in the year 
preceding the output peak. The elasticities were, 
however, particularly large for Canada as 
employment increases in Canada during mild 
recessions significantly outpaced those in the 
Ceo: 


The two countries experienced substantially dif- 
ferent productivity and employment reactions to 
more substantial output declines ranging from 
1.5 per cent to 4.0 per cent. In Canada, these 
recessions (1953, 1960 and 1979) were again 
accompanied by large productivity elasticities, as 
employment continued to increase despite the 
recession. Employment growth was, however, 
slower than in milder recessions. In sharp con- 
trast, recessions of this depth in the U.S. (1953, 
1957, 1973, 1980 and 1981) were sufficient to 
generate significant declines in employment. In 
the most recent Canadian recession, where the 
output decline from the second quarter of 1981 
to the fourth quarter of 1982 was 7.5 per cent, 


() Readers interested in knowing details of the methodology used for this analysis should contact the Macro-Analysis Section of the 
Economic Analysis Division at the Department of Finance. Productivity in this analysis is defined as real GNE per employed per- 
son because these are the only data available to the end of 1982 at the time of writing. 


Table 11.4 


The Cyclical Behaviour of Output, Employment 
and Productivity in Canada and the U.S. 


Canada 


Peak to trough" 


Dates: 
Peak to 


trough Output 


Produc- 
tivity 


195374-1954:2 4.3 
1956:4-1957:4 .... —0. 
1960:1-1960:2 ... — 1 
19694-1970 le: 
1974-19743 sO 
VWO79:4-1980:2e0 7, 
19SM21I82:4e 7 


Average: 
NOtGL) caeeieantc ee —2.1 
Exch 1981-1982... — 132 


| 
io) 
AANDNMaANW— 


Produc- 
tivity 
elasticity Employment 


Output 


Four quarters following 
output trough 


Produc- 
Produc- tivity 
tivity” elasticity Em 


(percentage changes) 


eo eee 
DWOO+O—8 


— —s 
oo) 

| 
OO 


United States 


Peak to trough 


Dates: 
Peak to 


trough Output 


Produc- 
tivity’? 


1953?2=1954725 40 
1957:3-1958715 = 
1960:1-1960:4 ... — 
196918219 Ol ek 
197344197521. = 
1980:1-1980:2.. = 
198188s1982414.4, == 


Average: 


a 
Excl. 1981-1982... — 2.7 


Produc- 
tivity 
elasticity Employment 


9.4 


Output 


Four quarters following 
output trough 


Produc- 
Produc- _ tivity 
tivity? 


(percentage changes) 


() The dates of the downturns reflect periods of declining real GNE. 
2) The productivity data reported are based on actual changes which include both trend and cyclical components. Ideally, one 
should exclude trend changes in productivity from these estimates to obtain only the cyclical element. This has not been done 
to keep the analysis simple and also because the revised estimates do not affect the conclusions reported. 
Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, monthly, cat. 71-001, and National Income and Expenditure Accounts, quarterly, cat. 


13-001; U.S. Department of Labour, Employment and Earnin 


Survey of Current Business. 
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gs; and U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis, 


about six times larger than the average for 
Canada, the productivity elasticity was similar to 
that in the U.S. This was, therefore, the first 
Canadian recession in the last 20 years when 
employment declined simultaneously with a 
reduction in output. To a very large extent, this 
was Caused by the depth of the recession itself. 
Other contributing factors were record levels of 
interest rates, the length of the recession, declin- 
ing business confidence, and the poor profitabil- 
ity situation of Canadian industries; these factors 
speeded up the employment response to 
changes in output. 


The cyclical differences in productivity patterns 
between Canada and the U.S. are equally pro- 
nounced during periods of recovery, as shown in 
Tables 11.4 and 11.5. Note the following interest- 
ing features of this comparison. First, in contrast 
to the downturns, productivity elasticities during 
upturns, on average, were smaller in Canada than 


Table 11.5 


in the U.S. This implies that the positive employ- 
ment response during upturns was relatively 
stronger in Canada. Second, as shown in Table 
11.5, in the four quarters following the output 
trough, Canadian productivity growth at 

1% times the trend rate was significantly less 
than the average of 2% times the trend rate in the 
U.S. This implies that the recovery in Canadian 
productivity to trend levels lagged significantly 
behind the U.S. Third, a comparison of produc- 
tivity in Canada during upturns and downturns 
indicates an asymmetry — productivity elasticities 
are, On average, greater than one during down- 
turns and less than one during upturns. Thus, on 
average, and indeed in every previous recession 
examined prior to the most recent one, employ- 
ment in Canada increased both during recessions 
and upswings. In the U.S., both elasticities are 
less than one, on average, implying that employ- 
ment and output in the U.S. generally moved in 
the same direction. 


Productivity Growth in Canada and the U.S. During Recoveries 
(Cumulative change over four quarters following output trough) 


Canada 
Trough 


Dae Nie Si 
OC OW=ADO 


Actual productivity 


Trough 


Pe PMO Ore 
OC NOONWH 


Actual productivity 


Trend productivity Actual/trend productivity 


(percentage change) 


+ POO+]NN 
an VZooO=v0 


Trend productivity Actual/trend productivity 


(percentage change) 


1.5 
2.5 
2.5 
12 
0.5 
n.a. 


1.6 


NM PNNNN®W 
or) Wires Nio ae) 


n.a.: Not available 
Source: Table 11.1 and Department of Finance estimates. 
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Reference Tables 


Note: Data in these tables were the latest available at the time of preparation. Statistics are revised, and users are requested to 
consult the sources for the most up-to-date figures. 
Where available, CANSIM identification numbers (D for Statistics Canada and B for Bank of Canada) have been given at the heads 
of columns to assist readers who have access to machine-readable data and to provide a more detailed cross reference to 


publications. Where two numbers are given, the top number represents unadjusted data and the bottom number represents 
seasonally adjusted data. 
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Reference Table 1 
Demographic Developments 


1947 — 1982 
eee 
Annual 
Population Natural growth 
as of : rate of Immigration rate of Number of Net family 

Year June Birth rate Death rate increase rate population families formation 

(Thousands 

of persons) (Per thousand of population) (Per cent) (Thousands) 
QA. fee, ipafatey| 28.7 9.4 19:3 5.0 oe n.a. n.a 
O48 tee... 12,823 21.3 9.3 17.8 9.8 eee n.a. n.a 
NO4AO) Be, 13,447 27.3 9.3 18.0 Pal 4.9 n.a. na 
iSO eae ee 13,712 PAS 9.1 18.0 5.4 2.0 n.a. n.a 
iene ae 14,009 27.2 9.0 18.2 14.0 212 3,282 n.a 
ie 14,459 27.9 8.7 US ifalets) 3.2 3,360 78 
NODS PR... 14,845 28.1 8.6 19.5 alates Zul, 3,423 63 
NOO4 ree... lor 23i7; 28.5 8.2 20.3 10.2 3.0 3,537 114 
NODS. noes. 15,698 28.2 8.2 20.0 eal Za 3,625 88 
HO5G6) Fe... 16,081 28.0 8.2 19.8 10.4 2.4 3,705 81 
(ISS EE ns eee 16,610 28.2 8.2 20.0 17.0 3.3 3,796 90 
HOS Ore... 17,080 27.5 8.0 19.6 7.4 2.8 3,898 102 
1959 Ae... 17,483 27.4 8.1 19.4 6.2 2.4 3,982 84 
OOO hee... 17,870 26.8 7.9 Omit 5.9 2re. 4,081 99 
HOG dices... 18,238 26.1 7.8 18.5 Sto (ee) 4,140 59 
NIG2 38.3... 18,583 25.3 7.8 Wes 4.1 1.9 4,189 49 
HOGG Lea. 5.2 18,931 24.6 7.8 16.8 5.0 1.9 4,258 69 
1964.95.34 19,291 23.5 7.6 15.9 5.9 1.9 4,341 83 
HOGS ss. 19,644 21-3 7.6 ikeby/ Hes 1.8 4,432 of 
NIGG 2a. 5. 5 20,015 19:5 7.6 11:9 9.8 1.9 4,518 86 
NOGT:Ae8..0::. 20,378 18.3 7.4 10.9 11.0 1.8 4,608 90 
196885... 20,701 17.7 7.4 10.3 8.9 1.6 4,696 88 
OGG) ae... 21,001 Ue 7.4 10.3 TIS 1.4 4,807 110 
NOVO 82 =... 8 21,297 Wieo Teo 10.2 7.0 1.4 4,908 101 
Ciel ee... 21,568 16.8 7.3 9.5 6). 7é 1.3 5,043 135 
ICA 21,802 15.9 Us) 8.4 5.6 lel 5,168 125 
UOMO ee... 22,043 1536 7.4 8.2 8.4 a 5,299 131 
NOG 22,364 15.5 Yo 8.0 9.8 1S 5,445 146 
OOo eee 22,697 15.8 7.4 8.4 8.3 gs) 5,589 144 
SAS ae es 22,993 15.6 7.3 8.3 6.5 linc! SAIS 127 
Ar be ces eeeen 23,287 15.6 Uns 8.3 4.95> tere! 5,810 96 
OWS Meee... 23,534 1552 i 8.1 3.7 ed, 5,896 86 
OO wees ce 23,769 15.4 Teil 8.3 4.7 1.0 5,969 73 
1OGO ee 24,058 15.4 Ths 8.3 5.9 eZ 6,053 84 
OS icaees fc 24,342 15.2 7.0 8.2 5:3 Wz n.a. n.a 
NOB Qe ee o.. 24,603 Hoel 7.0 8.2 4.8 Us! n.a n.a 


Source: Statistics Canada, Vita/ Statistics, annual, cat. 84-201 and monthly, cat. 84-001; Statistics Canada, Estimates of Families in Canada, cat. 91-204; and 
Department of Employment and Immigration. 
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Reference Table 2 
Population by Province‘” 


1955 — 1982 

Year Nfld. eal N.S. N.B. Que. 
D 15 16 17 18 19 
LOSS see seen ee 406 100 683 547 4,517 
OS Gee tee res: 415 99 695 sts) 4,628 
OSS een ce eee 424 99 701 562 4,769 
VO 5Se ee eee 432 100 709 Siva 4,904 
TO5G Ae. See sone 441 101 719 582 5,024 
SCOP ec tee 448 103 We 589 5,142 
196 Rese ere ee 458 105 ThE 598 5,259 
19623 pee 468 107 746 605 Soil 
196 Sie. seosees Perce 476 108 on 609 5,481 
WS64 er. Se ee. 483 109 Ths 611 5,584 
TOO 5Or eee eee ee ete 488 109 756 615 5,685 
19 OO ere Sea ae 493 109 756 617 5,781 
ho [ei frien: acini exten 499 109 760 620 5,864 
TICS Aces ee 506 110 767 625 5,928 
196 SES es Beek 514 Va 775 628 5,985 
TOO Eee serene Viz 110 782 627 6,013 
1S Fale ci eects O22 112 789 635 6,028 
TOM ZR eke ccna ties 530 113 795 640 6,054 
TOV See hanes 537 114 804 647 6,079 
NOP Aver ee cement 541 115 812 654 6,123 
O75 eee ere ee 549 Waly 820 665 6,179 
O37. 6 eet eee ee: 558 118 829 677 6,235 
OTE aoe orien tee 560 120 833 684 6,295 
OVO. eee eee 562 121 838 689 6,312 
1S ee 563 122 842 693 6,347 
LO SOP e eee: ater been 565 123 845 696 6,391 
BRS Totakin, sane aan. iene 568 122 847 696 6,438 
19BZEe eee vee s.4 571 123 853 701 6,470 
TOS Siete eae oe Sete cae 2.8 =O tals He 2.9 
19562 ea eee 2.2 — 0.7 ez 1.4 Cs 
TO Siaeee ates es Bal —0.3 0.9 pc! 3.0 
HES Loto mdm wees ae Meee A 1.9 1.0 ileal 1.6 2.8 
OS Oe es a enteeane al 1.0 1.4 1.9 2.4 
IOIGOSs dake ee meee 1.6 2.0 184 1.2 2s! 
1 OG: BS eee Py ree DP 1.6 1.4 iletoy ZS 
RCL Seas te tee take gees aes Pes! U2 67 aml 
VOGSE eee ee eee Wee 0.9 0.7 0.7 2.0 
TO GAC a aon ies) 0.9 0.5 0.3 1.9 
(S65. See 1.0 0.0 0.1 0.7 1.8 
9G Ginette es aes, ileal —0.5 0.0 0.3 ity 
NOGi ee eae Wa 0.5 0.5 0.5 1.4 

1 IOS eee eee 1.4 0.9 0.9 0.8 ileal 
1969 See eee ae 1.6 0.9 120; 0.5 1.0 
VOTO eee er, 0.6 —0.9 0.9 —0.2 0.5 
BOW GIN oe erent ate ke 1.0 Tete) 0.9 Wo 0.2 
nS Aeterna reef eo 0.9 0.7 0.9 0.4 
Who 1746 ea Aaek MM Meee 1.4 Wo We Heat 0.4 
LOT ARE eek a eee 0.8 a 0.9 1.0 OWT 
OG pene cde career 1.4 1.6 1.0 1.8 0.9 
197 Gee ee os, 1.6 0.9 ed 1.8 0.9 
NOV ne ee 0.5 1.4 0.5 1.0 120 
TCAs ate mene en ame 0.2 ne 0.5 0.7 0.3 
TOTO eee 0.2 0.5 0.6 0.5 0.6 
OBO seven hore 2 eka eee 0.4 0.8 0.4 0.5 0.7 
TOS eee eee eee 0.4 —0.3 0.3 0.0 0.7 
198258 een eee. 0.6 0.2 0.6 0.6 0.5 


Ont. Man. 
20 21 
(Thousands) 
5,266 839 
5,405 850 
5,636 862 
5,821 875 
5,969 891 
6,111 906 
6,236 922 
6c51 936 
6,481 949 
6,631 959 
6,788 965 
6,961 963 
Up Wei 963 
7,262 971 
7,385 979 
oon 983 
Uf AOS} 988 
7,810 991 
7,909 996 
8,054 1,008 
8,172 1,014 
8,265 1,022 
8,355 1,028 
8,444 1,032 
8,504 1,030 
8,574 1,026 
8,625 1,026 
8,700 1,036 
(Per cent change) 
3.0 1.9 
2.6 eS 
4.3 1.4 
Sis) 1E5 
25) 1.8 
2.4 Natl 
2.0 ise 
1.8 1.6 
2.0 1.4 
23 ie 
2.4 0.6 
25 —0.2 
2.4 —=0.1 
1.9 0.8 
aleré 0.8 
2p 0.4 
2.0 0.5 
1.4 0.3 
ibs! 0.5 
1.8 et 
1.5 0.6 
1.1 0.8 
Vai 0.6 
lel 0.3 
0.7 =0.2 
0.8 —0.4 
0.6 0.0 
0.9 0.9 
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Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. 


N.B. 
(Percentage distribution of total among provinces) 


Reference Table 2 (continued) 
Population by Province‘) 
Nfld. PES. N.S. 


1955 — 1982 


Year 
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1982 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Annual Estimates of Population for Canada and Provinces at June 1st, annual, cat. 91-201. 


(Population as of June. 


Reference Table 3 
Gross National Expenditure 


1947 — 1982 

Personal Government Value Gross 

expenditure current of national 

on expenditure Gross fixed capital formation physical Exports Imports Residual expendi- 

consumer on Pi wes. ae Ses eT ae change of goods of goods error ture 

goods and goods and Govern- in and and of at market 

Year services services Total ment Business Housing inventories services _ services estimate prices 

40014 40015 40016 40017 40022 40025 40029 40030 40031 40548 

D 40254 40255 40256 40257 40262 40265 40269 40270 40271 40551 

(Millions of dollars) 

194 ee ere. 9,362 1,343 2,350 304 iho 455 343 3,661 — 3,601 15 13,473 
1948s . 10,370 1,454 3,057 424 1,974 659 SiG 4,055 — 3,630 106 15,509 
1O49 Aes 11,365 Wee 3,439 456 2,188 nos 78 4,004 — 3,853 45 16,800 
1O50eaeee 12,482 1,928 3,862 521 2,388 953 549 4,158 —4,492 4 18,491 
NOSE eee 13,857 2,811 4,424 640 2,950 834 871 5,052 — 5,580 205 21,640 
LOS Oe 15,162 3,620 5,096 W719 3,371 946 499 5,568 — 5,369 12 24,588 
O53 eee 16,181 3,824 5,733 782 3,699 syz 600 5,380 — 5,806 —79 25,833 
1954) Bie... 16,934 3,825 5,714 873 3,429 1,412 — 202 5,137 — 5,543 53 25,918 
1955 see 18,388 4,036 6,422 948 3,689 1,785 285 5,749 — 6,390 38 28,528 
O50 meee 20,090 4,426 8,000 1,144 5,031 1,825 985 6,350 —7,664 —129 32,058 
NOS gare. 21,492 4,573 8,689 1,327 5,693 1,669 170 6,379 —7,/67 —23 33,513 
195oeee = 22,845 4,854 8,535 1,397 5,049 2,089 — 296 6,329 —7,321 —169 34,777 
USES) oseoccsenes! 24,390 4,976 8,647 1,508 5,006 2,133 414 6,674 —8,028 —227 36,846 
NOCOM ee... 25,479 5,281 8,473 1,560 Sy Wie, 1,794 409 7,004 —8,092 —195 38,359 
OO} eee 25,930 6,206 8,392 1,674 4,929 1,789 116 7,624 —8,480 —142 39,646 
C2 ees 27,452 6,608 8,885 1,903 S128 1,854 667 8,234 — 9,045 126 42,927 
WEES), esse cence 29,225 6,982 9,556 1,985 S,6ilZ 1,959 669 9,068 —9,561 39 45,978 
1964 Wee. 31,389 (OO SeeZOS 2,023 6,800 2,382 553 10,503 —10,913 — 50 50,280 
WSS, soscostor 33,947 SROOCMMEOMLLS 2,440 8,105 2,634 1,244 11,182 —12,341  —205 55,364 
LOG Omen 36,890 9,748 15,361 2,841 oils 2,605 1,225 13,045 —14,259 —182 61,828 
1967 eee. 39,972 Wiji53) 15,628 2,954 9,865 2,809 260 14,663 — 15,234 — 33 66,409 
(OOS meen. 43,704 12,684 15,754 2,983 9,518 3,253 745 16,719 —17,010 —10 72,586 
UE sesocceee 47,492 14,241 17,232 3,055 10,332 3,845 1,467 18,761 —19,821 443 TASH ehe 
USHA) eceeoseee 50,327 16,630 18,015 3,173 11,342 3,500 105 21,167 —20,214 —345 85,685 
NOME ies. 55,616 18,368 20,800 3,754 12,230 4,816 392 22,181 —22,016 —891 94,450 
NOG Vetere 62,208 20,291 23,051 3,968 13,263 5,820 544 24,580 —25,250 -190 105,234 
O73 Geeerers MAK 23,037 27,848 4,305 16,156 7,387 1,588 30,718 —30,954 45 123,560 
OIA eee 83,388 27,816 34,260 5,462 20,022 8,776 3,451 38,992 —41,009 630 147,528 
OS eee 96,995 33,380 40,044 6,323 24,489 9,232 — 239 40,452 —45,589 300 §=165,343 
WOT Boconoeccn: 110,886 38,325 44,895 6,318 26,256 12,321 1,563 45,601 -—49,973 -—266 191,031 
WE one ttc 122,530 43,374 48,193 6,790 28,597 12,806 374 52,548  —57,262 —889 208,868 
OS mercer 135, 153 47,811 52,261 7,140 31,598 13,523 494 62,985  —67,970 —244 230,490 
OO eas 150,521 52,301 60,654 7,397 39,113 14,144 —3,711 77,181 —82,807 1S 261,576 
OSOR nie 168,395 58,538 68,905 8,277 46,635 13,993 —1,754 90,944 —93,287 128 291,869 
NOG eae, 191,025 66,749 80,802 9,524 55,131 16,147 653 99,468 —106,375 —984 331,338 
SS 27a 205,952 75,748 76,393 10,620 53,039 12,734 —8,692 100,395 —99,150 —1,721 348,925 
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Gross 
national 
expenditure 
at market 
prices 


Imports 
of goods 
and 
services 


Exports 
of goods 
and 
services 


Housing 


Business 
(Per cent change) 


ment 


Gross fixed capital formation 
Govern- 


Total 


Government 
current 
expenditure 
on 
goods and 
services 


Personal 
expenditure 
on 
consumer 
goods and 
services 


Gross National Expenditure 


Reference Table 3 (continued) 
1947 — 1982 


DAS teks ce 
O40 Meee 


Year 
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Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, annual, cat. 13-531, and quarterly, cat. 13-001. 


Reference Table 4 


Gross National Expenditure in Constant 1971 Dollars 


1947 — 1982 

Gross 
Personal Government Value national 
expenditure current of expendi- 

on expenditure Gross fixed capital formation physical Exports Imports Residual ture in 
consumer on change of goods of goods error constant 

goods and goods and Govern- in and and of 1971 

Year services services Total ment Business") Housing inventories services services estimate dollars 
40562 40568 40569 40570 40576 40581 40586 40588 40540 40561 

D 40594 40600 40601 40602 40608 40613 40618 40620 40622 40593 

(Millions of dollars) 

194i eee 18,546 4,747 5,316 627 3,604 1,085 672 6,170 —6,411 39 29,498 
1G4G Rae: 18,099 4,504 6,103 119 3,982 1,342 109 6,375 —5,781 Zs 30,231 
(O40 ee. 19,138 4,982 6,553 806 4,195 Ibooe 210 3) S2)/ — 5,939 83 31,388 
1 O50 Reem. 20,394 5,367 7,042 884 4,385 Wet TKS 789 5,956 —6,469 10 33,762 
195 12e ee: 20,546 7,000 7,068 SiS 4,807 1,346 1,025 6,513 —7,277 333 35,450 
WI cccccmstnee 21,984 8,624 7,892 1,090 5,303 1,499 481 7,260 —7,527 20 38,617 
OO Osa. 23,912 8,890 8,861 1,162 5,732 1,967 752 7,185 —8,151 —124 40,605 
(O54 eer: 24,375 8,549 8,858 1,296 5,325 2,237 — 238 6,917 —7,761 86 40,106 
WWD so acesecee 26,456 8,736 9,678 1,308 5,594 2,776 410 7,442 —8,799 61 43,891 
1950 28,440 8,956 11,446 1,425 7,227 2,794 1,144 8,002 —10,215 —187 47,599 
SOE wccsecneet 29,504 SiS 0i/amie 22 WD 8,026 2,485 249 8,075 —10,096 —31 48,718 
1OSOaeet 30,562 9,074 12,126 1,942 7,064 3,120 — 280 8,047 —9,386 —239 49,844 
195 Oe. 32,264 ECCS) WI 2,090 6,911 3,190 468 8,360 —10,357 —317 Sao 
16 Oserees. 33,392 Sy sy WAS) 2,142 7,017 2,631 523 8,717 —10,347 —271 53,231 
1961S eee. 33,761 10,494 11,748 2,378 6,768 2,602 Zou 9,374 —10,559 —196 54,741 
1962. ee =. Sorte 10,911 12,278 2,664 6,910 2,704 756 9,744 —10,769 175 58,475 
NOGSiiee., 36,992 11,070 12,841 2,682 7,365 2,794 764 10,631 —11,125 54 61,487 
(S64. ares. 39,218 11,637 14,549 2,652 8,633 3,264 655 12,058 —12,595 —64 65,610 
96.0) seen: 41,606 IZ 253 Sloe oo 3,003 9,843 3,413 1,441 12,606 —14,140 —256 69,981 
USO sccssccre 43,778 13;388 Sal8015 3,307 11,540 3,168 1,385 14,315 —15,989 —215 74,844 
NO Giieae wake 45,863 14,343 17,942 3,403 11,310 3,229 253 15,770 —16,805 —31 77,344 
196825.25. 48,138 15,429 17,964 3,430 10,832 3,702 TE 17,727 —18,284 —6 81,864 
UST) concer 50,353 1599S ae Soo 3,300 11,325 4,175 1,518 19,462 —20,727 491 86,225 
USA Dy seco scence 51,026 17,650 18,904 3,329 lpi 3,718 84 21,223 —20,588 —341 88,390 
TOM eee 55,616 18,368 20,800 3,754 12,230 4,816 392 22,181 —22,016 —891 94,450 
WOW vseceoceans 59,841 183930 21,955 Swe W279 5,432 lly) 23,655 —24,489 —159 100,248 
WMS ccrsccdccees 63,879 19,795 24,384 S31 14,667 5,966 1,346 26,156 —27,824 76 107,812 
Ue iccussoraose 67,160 20,584 25,694 S997 15,802 So 2,642 25,620 —30,538 516 111,678 
OWS Ge eee 70,645 Zio One ©: 66r1 4,127 17,031 5,503 —252 23,993 —29,684 243 113,005 
1 OG... 715,20 Plies) BULBS 3,860 16,973 6,564 988 26,225 —32,166 —135 119,249 
OT eate teas: 77,416 ESA PTE ANTES} 3,859 17,162 6,152 82 28,046 —32,844 —503 121,762 
WOW AS), coe reissens LSS) 22,/97 27,166 3,769 17,355 6,042 244 30,958 —34,393 -—120 126,191 
Ub secrastoen: 81,123 23,011 28,936 3,560 19,503 5,873 1,735 31,868 —36,857 34 129,850 
NOS OR eee: 81,984 22,782 30,054 3,591 20,951 Oroue —775 32,447 —36,113 88 130,467 
198i seen 83,535 22,988) Silt AL. 3,670 22,286 5,821 687 32,979 —37,064 —362 134,540 
19S 2a ee: 81,485 PSUS 20 S27/ 3,748 19,724 4,455 —3,170 32,493 —33,219 —604 128,057 
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Gross National Expenditure in Constant 1971 Dollars 


Reference Table 4 (continued) 
1948 — 1982 


oO Y 
Soe ewe 
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Housing 
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current 
Gross fixed capital formation 
Govern- 
Total ment 


Government 
expenditure 
on 
goods and 
services 


Personal 
expenditure 
on 
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goods and 
services 


Year 


(Per cent change) 
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(The data prior to 1971 include adjusting entries in the national accounts for business gross fixed capital formation. 
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Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 


Reference Table 5 
Structural Changes in Demand 
(Percentage Distribution of Gross National Expenditure by Components ) 


1947 — 1982 
Personal Government Value Gross 
expenditure current of national 
on expenditure Gross fixed capital formation physical Exports Imports Residual expendi- 

consumer on SSS ea SL ee change of goods of goods errror ture 

goods and goods and Govern- in and and of at market 
Year services services Total ment Business Housing inventories services ser vices estimate prices 
194 fate ck 69.5 10.0 17.4 2.3 Walete! 3.4 (28) CHEE. —26.7 0.1 100.0 
1O4Oeeer 66.9 9.4 LOZ, PLTh W2s7/ 4.2 0.6 26.1 — 23.4 0.7 100.0 
1949 eee 67.6 10.2 20.5 elf 13.0 4.7 0.5 23.8 —22.9 0.3 100.0 
1OSOne = 67.5 10.4 20.9 2.8 IAS SZ 3.0 22.5 —24.3 0.0 100.0 
OSs ees 64.0 13.0 20.4 3.0 13.6 3.9 4.0 23.3 — 25.8 0.9 100.0 
1O5 2a: 61.7 14.7 20.7 3.2 13.7 3.8 2.0 22.6 —21.8 0.0 100.0 
1953525 62.6 14.8 22.2 3.0 14.3 4.8 2.3 20.8 —22.5 —0.3 100.0 
NOSA ees 65.3 14.8 22.0 3.4 Uke 5.4 —0.8 19.8 —21.4 0.2 100.0 
GO OMe ea: 64.5 14.1 22:9 3.3 WE 6.3 1.0 20.2 —22.4 0.1 100.0 
WDB coecocrece 62.7 13.8 25.0 3.6 15.7 Si 3.1 19.8 — 23.9 —0.4 100.0 
USS ccerseccuers 64.1 13.6 29.9 4.0 i720 5.0 0.5 19.0 —23.2 —0.1 100.0 
1958 en 65.7 14.0 24.5 4.0 14.5 6.0 —0.9 18.2 —21.1 —0.5 100.0 
195 Opeeeee 66.2 13.5 23.9 4.1 13.6 5.8 eit 18.1 —21.8 —0.6 100.0 
NOG Occ 66.4 13.8 22.1 4.4 13.3 4.7 bal 18.3 —21.1 —0.5 100.0 
1OGs ee. 65.4 We Ze 4.2 12.4 4.5 0.3 19.2 —21.4 —0.4 100.0 
196252 8. 64.0 15.4 20.7 4.4 11.9 4.3 1.6 19.2 —21.1 0.3 100.0 
1OGS eee 63.6 15.2 20.8 4.3 12.2 4.3 ee) 19.7 — 20.8 0.1 100.0 
1964 ec: 62.4 oe 22.3 4.0 13.5 4.7 Tet 20.9 —21.7 —0.1 100.0 
UNIS cutee 61.3 yt 23.8 4.4 14.6 4.8 Ze 20.2 —22.3 —0.4 100.0 
USES): wecocmoreee SASL I 15.8 24.8 4.6 16.0 4.2 2.0 Ciel — 23.1 —0.3 100.0 
SOE ee ee 60.2 16.8 23.5 4.4 14.9 4.2 0.4 22.1 —22.9 0.0 100.0 
19OSerees 60.2 ae AlTe 4.1 13.1 4.5 1.0 23.0 — 23.4 0.0 100.0 
1969 ees: co1S 15) 17.8 21.6 3.8 IZ 4.8 1.8 23:0 —24.8 0.6 100.0 
USAC). ccebeses 58.7 19.4 PAO, ShrA 13.2 441 0.1 24.7 —23.6 —0.4 100.0 
NOG ieee: 58.9 19.4 22.0 4.0 WAS, o.1 0.4 23.5 — 23.3 —0.9 100.0 
UC ciate Hoa 19.3 Zieo 3.8 12.6 5.0 0.5 23.4 — 24.0 —0.2 100.0 
NOS eae ce Wall 18.6 22.9 3.5 13.1 6.0 1.3 24.9 —25.1 0.0 100.0 
‘LO 4 eee HOLD ELS) 23.2 SH 13.6 a9 2.3 26.4 —27.8 0.4 100.0 
WOOD yccacenocess 58.7 20.2 24.2 3.8 14.8 5.6 —0.1 24.5 —27.6 0.2 100.0 
NOOR ee. 58.0 20.1 23.5 3.3 13.7 6.4 0.8 23.9 — 26.2 —0.1 100.0 
NAS IPAT Aecsarreeee 58.6 20.8 23.1 3.3 13.7 6.1 0.2 Zoe —27.4 —0.4 100.0 
NOG een 58.7 20.7 22.7 3.1 13°57 a9 0.2 27.3 —29.5 —0.1 100.0 
1OVOR eee La hee) 20.0 23.2 2.8 14.9 5.4 1.4 29.5 —31.7 0.0 100.0 
OS Peenewes ST 20.1 23.6 2.8 16.0 4.8 —0.6 Sie — 32.0 0.0 100.0 
NOS Perens ell {s) 20.1 24.4 2S) 16.6 4.9 0.2 30.0 — 32.1 —0.3 100.0 
1GSZene er 59.0 Zales 2S 3.0 15.2 3.7 —2.5 28.8 — 28.4 —0.5 100.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 6 

Structural Changes in Demand 

(Percentage Distribution of Gross National Expenditure 
in Constant 1971 Dollars by Components) 


1947 — 1982 
(0 ee ee a eS a ee 
Gross 
Personal Government Value national 
expenditure current of expendi- 
on expenditure Gross fixed capital formation physical Exports Imports Residual ture in 
consumer on he. - tina | oe change of goods of goods error constant 
goods and goods and Govern- in and and of 1971 
Year services services Total ment Business Housing inventories services _ services estimate dollars 
OA epee... 62.9 16.1 18.0 al 12.2 3.7 2.3 20.9 —21.7 0.1 100.0 
NAGI es cs.ce OS)8) 14.9 20.2 2.6 13.2 4.4 0.4 eden —19.1 0.7 100.0 
1O4Oees S.... 61.0 15.9 20.9 2.6 13.4 4.9 ON, 1951 — 18.9 0.3 100.0 
HOSOI... 60.4 15:9 20:9 2.6 13.0 5.3 2.3 17.6 — 19.2 0.0 100.0 
Ho Sulerbrds. 58.0 Oy 19.9 2.6 13.6 3.8 2.9 18.4 —20.5 0.9 100.0 
OSZI Neds... 56.9 22.3 20.4 2.8 a1); / 3.9 1.2 18.8 — 19.5 0.1 100.0 
1OSSFe =... 57.9 aC) 21.8 29 14.1 4.8 19 Wats — 20.1 —0.3 100.0 
OSA, .&.... 60.8 21.3 Zea 32 13.3 6 —0.6 Vie2 — 19.4 0.2 100.0 
HOS OMA... 60.3 Os9 Zon 3.0 WET 6.3 0.9 17.0 — 20.0 0.1 100.0 
ODORS... 99.7 18.8 24.0 3.0 6.2 SS, 2.4 16.8 —21.5 —0.4 100.0 
OS ewe. 2h: 60.6 Ss Zore 3.6 16.5 Sti OS 16.6 — 20.7 —0.1 100.0 
OS SP ee... 61.3 18.2 24.3 3.9 14.2 6.3 —0.6 Gan — 18.8 —0.5 100.0 
1OS5OMe.§.... 62.4 17.4 23.6 4.0 13.4 6.2 0.9 16.2 — 20.0 —0.6 100.0 
GOO keane... 62.7 17.3 er 4.0 13.2 4.9 1.0 16.4 — 19.4 —0.5 100.0 
OGM ee OE. 61.7 19.2 Zlko 4.3 12.4 4.8 0.5 lita — 19.3 —0.4 100.0 
IRE eee 60.3 18.7 21.0 4.6 11.8 4.6 1.3 16.7 — 18.4 0.3 100.0 
OOS ee cepeds er 60.2 18.0 20.9 4.4 12.0 4.5 le 17.3 — 18.1 0.1 100.0 
1I64 58520. 59.8 U8 22.2 4.0 13.2 5.0 1.0 18.4 — 19.2 —0.1 100.0 
HOGS ce Lahey) Wels 23.2 4.3 14.1 4.9 al 18.0 —20.2 —0.4 100.0 
HOO ret. 58.5 WS) 24.1 4.4 15.4 4.2 1.9 19.1 —21.4 —0.3 100.0 
IGS eee 59:3 18.5 23.2 4.4 14.6 4.2 0.3 20.4 —21.7 0.0 100.0 
HOGS ne...,. 58.8 18.8 PAIS, 4.2 13.2 4.5 0.9 Palletl —22.3 0.0 100.0 
OOO ues 58.4 18.5 21.9 3.9 13.1 4.8 1.8 22.6 — 24.0 0.6 100.0 
NOWMO KE cose. 58.3 20.0 21.4 3.8 13.4 4.2 0.1 24.0 — 23.3 —0.4 100.0 
CALs Aare S18) 19.4 22.0 4.0 12.9 oh) 0.4 23.5 —23.3 —0.9 100.0 
ieee SOT 18.9 21.9 3.8 Wa 5.4 0.5 23.6 — 24.4 —0.2 100.0 
HOSS ech ave cs 59:3 18.4 22.6 3.5 13.6 DFO eZ 24.3 —25.8 0.1 100.0 
NOW AG . 60. 1 18.4 23.0 Sto 14.1 5.3 2.4 (ESS) —27.3 0.5 100.0 
HOS ste. 62.5 18.9 23.6 3.6 154 4.9 —0.2 2ilee — 26.3 0.2 100.0 
HOMO re os... 63.1 18.2 23.0 3.2 14.2 520 0.8 22.0 —27.0 —0.1 100.0 
USL treat 63.6 18.4 22.3 3.2 14.4 om 0.1 23.0 — 27.0 —0.4 100.0 
DOWG Meer ee.: 63.0 18.1 Zao 3.0 13.8 4.8 0.2 24.5 —27.3 —0.1 100.0 
NOVO MA. cs 62.5 77 22.3 a] 15.0 4.5 1.3 24.5 — 28.4 0.0 100.0 
HS Ores 62.8 les 23.0 2.8 16.1 4.2 —0.6 24.9 —27.7 0.1 100.0 
HOB A ee: co icsse 62.1 17.1 23.6 Pith 16.6 4.3 0.5 24.5 —27.6 —0.3 100.0 
HOS 63.6 18.1 21.8 728) 15.4 3.5 —2.5 25.4 —25.9 —0.5 100.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 7 
Gross Expenditure Per Capita, Canada and by Province 


1962 — 1981 
Vober Sc 

Year Nfld. RaSh N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Canada 
D 31720 31742 31764 31786 31808 31830 31852 31874 31896 44014 31940 31698 

31236 31237 31238 31239 31240 31241 31242 31243 31244 31245 31246 31248 

+ 31247 
(Dollars) 
1962 1,140 1,158 1,503 iRise 72 SV 2,804 2,159 2,201 2,008 2,588 2,085 2,354 
19637... 1,221 1,192 1,565 1,441 2,204 2,933 Race 2,591 2,637 2,718 2,198 2,472 
elevl oe 1,349 1,302 1,669 1,612 2,398 3,148 2,386 2,456 2,774 2,921 2,250 2,647 
1S6Saeeers 1,450 1,415 1,789 in (e398) 2,584 Sore 2,547 2,652 3,029 3,189 3,080 2,856 
1966 ee 1,632 Sue 1,973 1,920 2,818 3,677 727 fe8i0) 6) 1124 3,424 3,422 MCR Lo) Sulac 
1ST. Un WZ 1,614 2,142 2,029 3,005 3,911 2,964 2,861 3,612 3,603 3,486 3,315 
1968s. 1,916 1,814 2,346 2,214 Selita 4,225 3,248 3,031 3,919 3,838 3,993 3,562 
1969 eee. 2,082 1,944 2,651 2,404 3431 4,596 3,509 3205 4,230 4,234 4,291 3,876 
1S 7OR Pay 2,178 2,828 2,603 3,647 4,802 SLAG S15 4,493 4,284 4,540 4,069 
USA) eae 2,479 PL SION, 2,995 2,810 3,918 Sell 3,996 3,788 4,884 4,709 4,306 4,408 
1 Oii2 See 2,529 ZOO 3,395 3,209 4,337 Sy Taehy 4,408 3,997 5,441 5,264 4,904 4,886 
WOU hee 2,952 3,216 3,887 3,726 4,936 6,518 5,226 Sy LE 6,693 6,376 6,312 5,686 
TOA eee ee 3,498 3,318 4,382 4,334 5,790 7,495 6,124 6,964 9,140 7,264 8,205 6,725 
OS 3,888 3,887 4,865 4,860 6,435 8,104 6,871 7,812 10,571 7,831 7,660 7,410 
UWAS ox scces 4,542 4,422 5,590 5,402 7,417 9,201 UTA) 8,591 11,620 9,184 7,539 8,436 
WQATE cxacnaee 5,044 4,664 6,047 5wiOS 7,954 9,929 8,146 8,938 12,932 10,105 9,486 Cis 
1S97See 5,358 5,366 6,744 6,452 8,811 10,727 8,945 10,080 14,641 11,091 10,762 10,048 
ICIAS) reste 6,414 5,967 7,443 7,603 9,820 11,999 10,016 11,488 leAatout 12,718 13,220 T3733 
19S0Re. 6,414 6,345 7,545 7,380 10,740 13,032 10,793 13,444 19,305 13,829 14,197 12,427 
HOSMie eee 7,354 7,138 8,673 8,928 2-105 15,069 12,462 15,400 20,657 15,480 15,855 14,148 
(Per cent change) 

1SOCmeee Tol. 2.9 4.1 5.0 3.4 4.6 Sh idee By2 510) 5.4 5.0 
19640 10.5 9.2 6.7 11.9 8.8 eS The —5.2 Beet 7.4 2.4 Tel 
ISG5 eae Hs) 8.7 WE 8.5 Uo tall 6.8 8.0 9.2 9.2 36.9 7.9 
1966iee 225 583 10.3 9.7 9.1 9.0 ee ides eu US Ustl 9.7 
NOG fees: 4.9 6.3 8.5 ‘S). If 6.6 6.4 8.6 —8.3 Se nS Oni 5.8 
196Cmee 11.9 12.4 9.5 9.1 Bie 8.0 9.6 5.9 8.5 6.5 14.5 TS 
1S69eee 8.7 Whee 13.0 8.6 8.2 8.8 8.0 Wath 7.9 10.3 US 8.8 
197ORRG.. Wik@ 12.0 6.7 8.3 6.3 4.5 Sif —1.5 6.2 Wee 5.8 5.0 
19 FAB 8} 5.9 5.9 8.0 7.4 oll Tall 17.8 8.7 9.9 —5.2 8.3 
IS72ees.: 2.0 10.6 13.4 14.2 10.7 10.8 10.3 So 11.4 11.8 13.9 10.8 
ISicnae 16.7 26.0 14.5 16.1 13.8 TN 18.6 30.6 23.0 Pee 28.7 16.4 
USE perere 18.5 oe UE 16.3 Wes 15.0 Whee Boe4 36.6 13.9 30.0 18.3 
UWA asctene Wer Uo ti 11.0 eed Valea. 8.1 12.2 12.2 ikeye/ 7.8 —6.6 10.2 
NSTC 16.9 14.0 low Wil! 16.1 14.5 12.9 9.9 10.1 Wat, — 1.6 14.5 
IRATE rane lilt ono) 8.4 Wee 7.1 8.0 S51] 4.3 10.4 9.8 24.1 8.2 
ADiGi eee To iss) 10.3 18k Wo) 7.9 10.0 13.4 Wee: 9.5 12.2 10.0 
TWITLY ssncnece 20.2 11.9 10.4 20.4 10.2 11.6 11.8 13.9 16.9 13.9 20.6 Zan 
ICO 0.1 6.3 3.9 —5.4 10.3 9.6 9.1 foi 14.0 8.7 15.0 10.2 
NOS sees 12.4 Wik Wore 19.4 12.6 13.9 13.9 13.6 tse. ea 8.9 12.8 
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Reference Table 7 (continued) 
Gross Expenditure Per Capita, Canada and by Province 


1962 — 1981 

a er ee 
Veter 

Year Nfld. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask, Alta. B.C: N.W.T. Canada 


Sanam a a ar rene eer eS eel ge 
(Personal expenditure per capita, by province, as a percentage of personal expenditure per capita at the national level) 
19622 48.4 49.2 63.8 58.3 90.5 


aoe S1l6¢/ 93.5 106.5 109.9 88.6 100.0 
1963 7... 49.4 48.2 63.3 58.3 89.2 118.7 90. 1 104.8 106.7 110.0 88.9 100.0 
1964 22... 50.9 49.2 63.1 60.9 90.6 118.9 90.1 92.8 104.8 110.3 85.0 100.0 
19669 ........ 50.8 49.5 62.7 61.3 90.5 118.1 89.2 9259 106.1 tiers 107.9 100.0 
1966 Be... 52.1 48.4 63.0 61.3 90.0 117.4 87.1 99.6 109.3 109.2 105.6 100.0 
UCTST/ asa 91.7 48.7 64.6 61.2 90.7 118.0 89.4 86.3 109.0 108.7 105.2 100.0 
19682 2.;. 53.8 50.9 65.8 62.2 89.0 118.6 91.2 85.1 110.0 107.7 WoL 100.0 
1969 2... 53.7 50.2 68.4 62.0 88.5 118.6 90.5 84.2 109.1 109.2 110.7 100.0 
SO... 56.8 53.5 69.5 64.0 89.6 118.0 Sl 79.0 110.4 105.3 111.6 100.0 
ASaleee... 56.2 52.3 68.0 63.8 88.9 117.3 90.7 85.9 110.8 106.8 VATE 100.0 
NOU... 51.8 52.2 69.5 65.7 88.8 117.3 90.2 81.8 111.4 107.7 100.4 100.0 
SS ere. 51.9 56.6 68.4 65.5 86.8 114.6 Se 91.8 Ut We WAG 100.0 
1974 es. 52.0 49.3 65.2 64.4 86.1 111.4 91.1 103.5 135.9 108.0 122.0 100.0 
RAS eee 52.5 52.5 65.7 65.6 86.8 109.4 9207, 105.4 142.7 105.7 103.4 100.0 
1976 2’. 53.6 92.2 66.0 63.8 88.1 109.4 91.4 101.2 137.1 108.6 88.8 100.0 
NSiieee 55.3 50.9 66.1 63.2 87.2 109.2 88.8 9iES 140.0 110.2 101.9 100.0 
ISTE Pe. 53.8 53.4 66.3 65.0 88.0 107.1 88.8 100.6 143.2 109.7 103.9 100.0 
HOMO pees. 57.4 53. 1 64.9 69.4 86.1 106.0 88.1 101.2 148.5 110.9 ee 100.0 
19802 =... 52.1 91.2 61.1 59.6 86.1 105.5 87.2 108.0 153.6 109.5 116.1 100.0 
1981078. 52.0 50.5 61.3 63.1 86.0 106.5 88.1 108.9 146.0 109.4 Aes 100.0 


Note: Gross expenditure per capita is obtained by dividing personal expenditure by population as of June. Percentages are calculated from unrounded data. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Annual Estimates of Population for Canada and Provinces as of June 1; Provincial Economic Accounts, annual, cat. 13-213. 
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Reference Table 8 
Gross Provincial Expenditure 


1962 — 1981 
Y.T. & 
Year Nfld. Beals N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Canada 
D Oil/20" (GIV4ZuolLO4sm mono 31808 31830 31852 31874 31896 44014 31940 31698 
(Millions of dollars) 
196 28ers 533 124 Wt2i 830 11,449 17,811 2,021 2,047 3,432 4,296 83 43,749 
1903s. 581 129 Ls 878 12,081 19,009 ZS 2,417 3,700 4,618 90 46,791 
1964.2. ics. 651 142 1,260 985 13,392 20,876 2,288 2,313 3,964 5,096 94 51,062 
NOG Sees... 708 154 1,352 1,076 14,691 22,888 2,458 2,520 4,391 5,730 126 56,095 
VIO 6 siisecien 805 165 1,492 1,184 16,292 25,594 2,629 2,981 5,009 6,413 143 62,706 
NGG7 eee x. 854 176 1,628 1,258 17,621 27,873 2,854 2,738 5,382 7,008 153 67,547 
196832... 969 200 1,799 1,384 18,802 30,683 3,154 2,910 5,973 7,688 180 73,740 
1OGOie ees 1,070 216 2055 1,510 20,534 33,944 3,435 3,128 6,594 8,722 202 81,410 
AS OMe cre. 1,195 240 eye 6382 21,931 36,258 3,647 S025 7,166 9,116 227 86,648 
AAS ait peemere 1,294 256 2,363 1,784 23,620 39,829 3,948 3,507 7,951 10,289 228 95,071 
ON ee 1,341 288 2,699 2,054 26,258 44,762 4,369 3,654 9,016 11,796 280 106,517 
OOM eee [i atsks 367 S125 2,410 30,006 51,548 5,205 4,726 Wilealal 14,677 379 125,339 
WOW 4 e: 1,892 382 3,558 2,835 35,451 60,363 6,167 6,268 15,739 17,260 492 150,407 
LOMO wee ee 2,134 455 3,989 SHZOr 39,762 66,230 6,967 7,086 18,796 19,054 483 168, 186 
WO TAS asrnentiote ZOO, 523 4,640 3,664 46,598 76,696 7,929 7,909 21,384 22,739 482 195,101 
Oi boot tae 2,848 561 5,056 3,967 50,405 83,735 8,383 8,372 24,556 25,303 608 213,793 
NO Smee 3,055 653 5,610 4,523 56,092 91,309 9,257 9,577 28,691 28,170 703 237,640 
WOAS) ese 3,680 737 6,322 5,497 62,182 102,641 10,329 10,963 34,795 32,700 848 270,574 
LENO scconee 3,696 790 6,476 5,204 69,047 113,446 11,227 13,024 41,280 36,604 990 301,784 
1NOSi een AAT? 878 7,355 6,214 78,316 129,970 12,786 14,907 46,209 42,477 1,094 344,383 
(Per cent change) 

1OGoeeee ee 8.9 39 4.8 SE 5.5 6.7 4.6 18.1 7.8 US 8.0 7.0 
1964 Wai 10.3 xs Wx 10.8 9.8 8.2 —4.3 UB 10.3 4.9 9.1 
HOGS see 8.6 8.7 Te: 9.3 9.7 9.6 7.4 8.9 10.8 12.4 33.7 9.9 
NOGGS ee: isi? Thess 10.3 10.1 10.9 11.8 6.9 18.3 14.1 Wiley ERS ile) 
NGOVee ee. 6.2 6.3 9:1 6.2 8.2 8.9 8.6 —8.1 ss) 9.3 1S Holl 
196Ge. 22: 13:5 13.4 10.5 10.0 6.7 10.1 10.5 6.3 11.0 CATE AWA 92 
1O69aee 10.4 8.2 14.2 9.1 9.2 10.6 8.9 Was 10.4 eis) es? 10.4 
NOHO meee. Wise 11.0 7.6 8.1 6.8 6.8 6.2 —3.3 8.7 42008 229 6.4 
Ol nese 8.3 6.9 6.9 9.4 Wall 9.8 8.3 15.9 11.0 12.9 As) 9.7 
NOM Ocenia Sh) 12.6 14.2 Ss 1 Wee 12.4 10.7 4.2 13.4 146 22.5 12.0 
URE eRe aes Wee AU 15.8 17.4 14.3 ee 19.1 29.3 255 24:4 5 35:5 West 
NAS ee 19.4 4.1 13.9 17.6 18.1 Wile 18.5 32.6 39.1 17.6 30.0 20.0 
NOWiS Sete os 12.8 19.2 Wa) 14.0 1222 9:7 13.0 13.1 19.4 10.4 —2.0 alee 
AS essences 18.8 15.0 16.3 13.4 Wi 15.8 13.8 11.6 13.8 19.3 0.0 16.0 
NWA eee 12:3 Ue 9.0 8.3 8.2 9.2 oni 5.9 14.8 ine? — FASO, 9.6 
WRIAB oesrcosor ance sé 16.5 11.0 14.0 ibe} 9.0 10.4 14.4 16.8 Uilask GSS 2 
US AShsssssacctece 20.5 12.9 10.9 Zale 10.9 12.4 HAR: 14.5 Zale ikeyal — ZOLS) 13.9 
WEEK) orcecsre: 0.4 Ure 4.1 —5.0 Wale, 10.5 8.7 18.8 18.6 Vie Aer 1 Vass 
{OSGi ee 13.0 Wale 13.6 19.4 13.4 14.6 13.9 14.5 11.9 WO) OL: 14.1 
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Reference Table 8 (continued) 
Gross Provincial Expenditure 
1962 — 1981 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Provincial Economic Accounts. 


Sask. 


Alta. 


(Percentage distribution of total among provinces) 


40.7 
40.6 
40.9 


40.8 
40.8 
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Reference Table 9 
National Income and Gross National Product 


1950 — 1982 
Accrued Net Capital 
net income consump- 
income of non- tion 
of farm allow- 
Wages, Interest farm unincor- ances 
salaries and opera- porated Inven- Net and 
and Corpo- miscel- tors busi- tory national miscel- Gross 
supple- ration Dividends  laneous from ness valua- income Indirect laneous national 
mentary profits paid to invest- farm includ- tion at taxes valuation Residual product 
labour before —_ngn-resi- ment produc- ing adjust- factor less adjust- error of at market 
Year income") taxes dents income tion rents ment cost subsidies ments estimate prices 
40002 40003 40004 40005 40006 40007 40008 40009 40010 40011 40548 
D 40242 40243 40244 40245 40246 40247 40248 40249 40250 40251 40551 
(Millions of dollars) 
OOO a. Srloe 2,608 —412 396 1,301 1,882 —374 14,553 2,065 1,876 —3 18,491 
HO Sila 10,770 3,144 — 379 463 1,868 ISAS) —643 17,199 2,548 2,098 —205 21,640 
10525. 12,073 3,071 — 346 523 1,878 Zmloo 114 19,468 2,199 2,339 —12 24,588 
1953m 13,062 2,985 — 328 583 1,462 2,309 22025 2,994 2,634 80 25,833 
OS Aueeeen 13,451 Zoo — 339 628 918 2,498 Si/ ISL Ss} 3,042 2,930 —52 25,918 
WEISS specs 14,369 3,485 — 396 764 1,120 2,748 —182 21,908 3,321 3,337 —38 28,528 
(S50eee. 16,171 3,928 — 450 869 1,283 2,827 —245 24,383 3,731 3,814 130 32,058 
NOS ieee Aes 3,554 —505 977 908 2,962 —59 25,356 3,975 4,159 23 33,513 
WSIS) ee 17,982 3,669 —486 1,063 Tels 3,133 —41 26,436 4,036 4,135 170 34,777 
1959 eee 19,149 3,966 —527 = 1,062 1,008 3,207 — OS) mi avion 4,401 4,461 227 §=36,846 
VO) sc ccax 20,141 3,870 —495 1,129 1,026 3,192 —26 28,837 4,587 4,739 196 38,359 
WG ese 21,009 4,066 —622 1,284 826 3,261 —41 29,783 4,838 4,833 142 39,646 
ISD cose 22,468 4,450 —621 1,416 1,377 3,380 —100 32,370 5,446 5,236 —125 42,927 
1963 eee. 23,932 4,932 —652 = 1,563 1,562 3,576 —213 34,700 5,714 5,603 —39 45,978 
1964 ........ 26,034 5,841 — 787 1,724 1,307 37705 —144 37,680 6,441 6, 108 51. 50,280 
OOO 28,878 6,318 —828 1,891 1,389 3,893 —322 41,219 7,284 6,655 206 55,364 
1966r 32,629 6,714 —850 2,070 1,950 4,116 —335 46,294 8,030 7,322 182 61,828 
TESTOW/ cee cane 36, 160 6,823 —874 2,362 1,239 4,355 —327 49,738 8,852 7,786 33 66,409 
HOGS... 39,318 7,742 —835 2,623 1,321 4,778 —341 54,606 9,662 8,308 10 72,586 
SIS eee 43,949 8,294 —854 3,082 1,435 iS), KSI =O OO Onis 1Oni22 9,019 —443 79,815 
WEYAQ) seosece 47,620 Gegs —952 3,428 1,211 5,424 —195 64,235 11,299 9,806 345 85,685 
WOT cee: 52,436 8,681 —1,079 3,906 1,576 5,928 —665 70,783 12,276 10,500 891 94,450 
US obec 98,549 10:799 —1,031 4,577 1,662 6,170 —1,032 79,694 13,876 11,474 190 105,234 
1 / Shahan. 67,849 15,417 —1,277 5,359 3,009 6,656 —2,362 94651 15,598 13,355 —44 123,560 
VORAK 2. 81,289 20,062 —1,645 7,632 3,859 6,901 —4,244 113,854 18,257 16,046 —629 147,528 
ISAS) eee ee 94,625 19,663 —1,835 8,661 3,944 7,669 —2,938 129,789 17,584 18,270 —300 165,343 
USVAS roscoe 1093/5" 19,9855 —an7ASe Whe 5 3,317 8,438 —2,064 148,507 21,520 20,738 266 191,031 
WYLIE sosneeee 120,523 20,928 —2,094 13,147 2,831 9,113 —3,419 161,029 23,907 23,043 889 208,868 
SAS) oe ceenes 131,380 25,668 —2,843 15,923 3,616 9,853 —4,653 178,944 25,563 25,739 244 230,490 
1S7ON ee. 146,761 33,941 -—3,064 19,101 3,909 10,685 —7,114 204,219 27,815 29,557 —15 261,576 
ISSO) ccseecan IGS;405 se CGA4O6) Oulu ea O4: 4,005 11,669 —7,096 229,536 29,012 33,448 —127 291,869 
TOSt ees 188,497 32,638 -—3,740 26,951 4,473 13,290 —7,002 255,107 37,627 37,620 984 331,338 


19625. 201,736 21,777 —3,356 29,704 4,646 14,031 -—3,784 264,754 40,588 41,862 1,721 348,925 


— eo 
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Reference Table 9 (continued) 
National Income and Gross National Product 


1950 — 1982 


Capital 
consump- 
tion 
allowances 


Net 
income 
of non- 


farm unin- 


Accrued 


Wages, 


ass 
COL 
S250 
2fsEee 
Ls: 2 
re een 


and mis- 
cellaneous 
valuation 
adjust- 
ments 


Indirect 
taxes 
less 
subsidies 


Net 
national 
income 

at 
factor 
cost 


corporated 
business 
including 
rents 


income 
of farm 
operators 
from farm 
produc- 
tion 


Interest 
and mis- 
cellaneous 
invest- 
ment 
income 


Dividends 
paid to 
non- 
residents 


Corpo- 
ration 

profits 
before 
taxes 


salaries 
and 
supple- 
mentary 
labour - 
income") 


Year 


(Per cent change) 


OO One ee 
HO Sul erences 
1982 


(1) Includes military pay and allowances. Unadjusted: D 40000 + 40001; seasonally adjusted: D 40240 + 40241. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 10 
Reconciliation of Gross National Product at Market Prices and 
Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost 


1953 — 1982 
Investment 
Gross national Residual Indirect Investment income Gross domestic 

product at error of taxes less income from paid to product at 
Year market prices estimate subsidies non-residents non-residents factor cost 
D 40551 40431 40432 40433 40434 40435 

(Millions of dollars) 

TOS Se ees eee ee 25,833 — 80 — 2,994 — 194 495 23,060 
IGS 4M os) tee 25,918 52 — 3,042 — 181 520 23,267 
VOSS epee eee 28,528 38 — 3,321 —201 586 25,630 
VOS Gi tee hens 32,058 — 130 —3,731 — 196 657 28,658 
OS] eet ee ees 33,513 —23 — 3,975 — 208 771 30,078 
NOG Series en te ee Py. 34,777 —170 — 4,036 — 238 763 31,096 
195 QS See 36,846 —227 — 4,401 —251 860 32,827 
1SOOR 2 so Le sen 38,359 — 196 — 4,587 — 254 870 34,192 
SG iee ts tee ee ee 39,646 — 142 — 4,838 — 300 HoZz2Z 35,388 
\OG 25024 kL cee eee 42,927 125 — 5,446 —297 1,068 38,377 
I GOS ee te oleae ie: 45,978 39 —5,714 —314 1,161 41,150 
gC [oY Pere enter ee a 50,280 —51 —6,441 — 443 ico 44,696 
NOG5 Rtn or were 2 55,364 — 206 — 7,284 — 465 1,485 48,894 
SOGG RAE oie wees 61,828 — 182 — 8,030 — 486 1,634 54,764 
19678 co Sener 66,409 — 33 — 8,852 — 464 We zAsxe' 58,793 
19GB ie rs ee eta 72,586 —10 — 9,662 — 590 1,841 64,165 
US Loko Beet eae ee oi 79,815 443 — 10,722 — 857 2,099 70,778 
RRO AO eee ree trie ae 85,685 — 345 — 11,299 — 1,011 2,397 75,427 
NOPE ee es cee ares es 94,450 — 891 — 12,276 —953 2,007 82,867 
RCA eee Pe Mae ie Bate 105,234 — 190 — 13,876 —977 2,528 92,719 
NOUS ae tee Re Pekan: 123,560 44 — 15,598 — 1,188 3,012 109,830 
TO PARR ices, Bromine 147,528 629 — 18,257 — 1,386 3,741 1325255 
NOH.S cores: an aaa e 165,343 300 — 17,584 — 1,671 4,338 150,726 
ONG See cc eee eee 191,031 — 266 — 21,520 — 1,601 4,940 172,584 
1A Re ee 208,868 — 889 — 23,907 — 1,696 6,248 188,624 
TOROS ee Men ae ee 230,490 — 244 — 25,563 — 2,239 8,188 210,632 
1 YAS ee eee ere ae an ne 261,576 ts) — 27,815 — 2,434 9,762 241,104 
IOS OR ree eee eee: 291,869 127 —29,012 — 3,387 11,345 270,942 
VOGT ee A. 331,338 — 984 — 37,627 —3,321 14,745 304,151 
19822 cee re 348,925 — 1,721 — 40,588 — 3,957 17,598 320;25i7, 


Ne ee re ee ee eee ocr ee ee ee eet oe 
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Reference Table 10 (continued) 
Reconciliation of Gross National Product at Market Prices and 
Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost 


1953 — 1982 
SSS 
Gross national Investment income Investment Gross domestic 
product at Indirect taxes received from income paid product at 
Year market prices less subsidies non-residents to non-residents factor cost 
(Per cent change) 

SG Merce tie sc ca A 5a 7.0 6.0 ae OrA 4.2 
IY. 5 ee OA 0.3 1.6 —6.7 Sal 0.9 
|QO0e ees 10.1 9.2 11.0 WET 10.2 
GOOnee ae ene SO Fae 12.4 Was —2.5 12.1 11.8 
OSV eee co eee 4.5 6.5 6.1 17.4 5.0 

| SORemeemere rer ois} (3) 14.4 — 1.0 3.4 
TICE cleat ater see aes a en 5.9 9.0 aS U2ST/ 5.6 
TCT G) 2 4. aura oie ee eae 4.1 4.2 Wee 1.2 4.2 
NOG weenettser ets, kee ne 3.4 S35; 18.1 UWS Shs 
OO Zaeenmee meena ger rn te el 8.3 12.6 — 1.0 4.5 8.4 
OG Sieree ee ee oe, ees eh 4.9 ‘Sh7/ Bh7/ UE 
ISIE) so pena nec te a 9.4 WA 41.1 16.4 8.6 
LOC Oper or ree ee: 10.1 ech 5.0 9.9 9.4 
LOGO reece er its MET Ae Wali 10.2 4.5 10.0 12.0 
USES? eda heaecaet Gos ata Pope ee 7.4 10.2 —4.5 6.1 7.4 
TOG Seer see ee oe 9.3 9.2 PN fe 6.2 9.1 
OG Qemmnenen Maneater cy laa 10.0 11.0 45.2 14.0 10.3 
LOO beer ernst eet fe 7.4 5.4 18.0 14.2 6.6 
INIA sadhana dated ae ete a 10.2 8.6 —5.7 5.8 9.9 
VA ee or gee ee 11.4 13.0 2.5 —0.4 arg 
TIERS) Sseranehesanec: boteesretee rest ene 17.4 12.4 21.6 19.1 18.5 
iA peemnerreten ee ate i Ef. 19.4 17.0 16.7 24.2 20.4 
URW AS 5 5-5 tec aie ee Re lee Way —3.7 20.6 16.0 14.0 
TRA She st ssc ea ase I iS) 22.4 —4.2 13.9 14.5 
USUATE os saan sape cRemieener ae 9.3 tae 5.9 26.5 9.3 
Aa bes 5 csr ete Al a ee a ORS 6.9 32.0 31.0 We? 
TSI) ee le 1kehis' 8.8 8.7 19.2 14.5 
1G OMenemee tered ca. ery ded vo. 11.6 4.3 39.2 16.2 12.4 
OG mre Ren re ts aE ent, 1kehts) 29.7 —2.0 30.0 is 
GO Zan nm mE Toc 5) x6) 7.9 19.2 19.4 Bs 


a. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 11 
Structural Changes in Income 
(Per Cent Distribution of Gross National Product by Components ) 


1947 — 1982 
Capital 
Accrued Net consump- 
net income tion 
income of non- allow- 
of farm ances 
Wages, Interest farm unincor- and 
salaries and opera- porated Inven- Net miscel- Gross 
and Corpo- miscel- tors busi- tory national Indirect laneous national 
supple- ration Dividends laneous from ness valua- income taxes valua- product 
mentary profits paid to invest- farm includ- tion at less tion Residual at 
labour before non-resi- ment produc- ing adjust- factor subsi- adjust- error of market 
Year income") taxes dents income tion rents ment cost dies ments estimate prices 
1W94/ 50.1 13.8 —1.9 1.4 8.2 Noles —4.2 78.5 ets) 9.1 —0.1 100.0 
1948... 50.6 122 —1.7 1.6 8.8 10.3 —3.3 79.5 11.8 9.3 —0.7 100.0 
1949... 50.5 12.0 -—1.9 Wee Uo” 10.6 —0.7 79.3 Uc 9.8 —0.3 100.0 
1950ees 49.5 14.1 —2.2 at 7.0 10.2 —2.0 Ifeh0/ Vike? 10.1 0.0 100.0 
1 OSs 49.8 14.5 — 1.8 2.1 8.6 9.1 —3.0 79.5 11.8 9.7 —0.9 100.0 
1952cee 49.1 12.5 —1.4 P| 6 8.8 0.5 79.2 11.4 9.5 0.0 100.0 
1O53in2 50.6 11.6 —1.3 aS Ont 9.1 0.0 77.9 11.6 10.2 0.3 100.0 
19542... 51.9 10.6 —1.3 2.4 3.5 9.6 0.3 Whe ae Vales) —0.2 100.0 
UD eeccce 50.4 22. —1.4 Zul 3.9 9.6 —0.6 76.8 11.6 ablated —0.1 100.0 
195655 50.4 12.3 —1.4 Px Tf 4.0 8.8 —0.8 76.1 11.6 qs) 0.4 100.0 
USS secre 52:3 10.6 —1.5 2.9 alk 8.8 —0.2 ah 11.9 12.4 0.1 100.0 
19582... Dlalf 10.6 —1.4 3:1 3:2 9.0 —0.1 76.0 11.6 11.9 0.5 100.0 
1959s. 52.0 10.8 — 1.4 2.9 Pani 8.7 —0.3 75.3 11.9 Wa 0.6 100.0 
1960...... SVS 10.1 —1.3 2.9 Zall 8.3 —0.1 IW 12.0 12.4 0.5 100.0 
1961... 53.0 10.3 — 1.6 3.2 251 8.2 —0.1 esi. 222 123 0.4 100.0 
9625.5 SPAS: 10.4 —1.4 3.3 3.2 7.9 —0.2 75.4 WS WA —0.3 100.0 
196323 Bye) ON —1.4 3.4 3.4 UES, —0.5 TS 12.4 WAZ —0.1 100.0 
1964... 51.8 11.6 — 1.6 3.4 2.6 7.4 —0.3 74.9 12.8 12.1 0.1 100.0 
1O65eee O2K2 11.4 —1.5 3.4 Zao 7.0 —0.6 74.5 13.2 12.0 0.4 100.0 
1966...... 52.8 10.9 —1.4 3:3 3:2 6.7 —0.5 74.9 13.0 11.8 0.3 100.0 
1967...... 54.5 10.3 —1.3 3.6 1.9 6.6 —0.5 74.9 13.3 Wiledé 0.0 100.0 
1968...... 54.2 10.7 —1.2 3.6 1.8 6.6 —0.5 ore 13.3 11.4 0.0 100.0 
S69 Son 10.4 —1.1 3.9 1.8 6.5 —0.7 iets} 13.4 Uae: —0.6 100.0 
1O7O es 55.6 9.0 —1.1 4.0 1.4 6.3 —0.2 75.0 Woe 11.4 0.4 100.0 
USF ilese 345).155 9:2 —1.1 4.1 ez 6.3 —0.7 74.9 13.0 Wali 0.9 100.0 
WOT soos 55.6 10.3 — 1.0 4.3 1.6 5.9 —1.0 TEST 13:2 10.9 0.2 100.0 
1973 .5.3 54.9 28) — 1.0 4.3 2.4 5.4 —1.9 76.6 12.6 10.8 0.0 100.0 
OAs Son 13.6 —1.1 RZ. 2.6 4.7 -—2.9 Uo 12.4 10.9 —0.4 100.0 
USYAS) asses Olee 11.9 —1.1 Br2 2.4 4.6 —1.8 78.5 10.6 11.0 —0.2 100.0 
OO Vico 10.5 —0.9 5.8 Vall 4.4 —1.1 Ulell 11.3 10.9 0.1 100.0 
Oiler Hat 10.0 — 1.0 6.3 1.4 4.4 —1.6 tls 11.4 11.0 0.4 100.0 
UOIAS) rate 57.0 Wiel — 1.2 6.9 1.6 4.3 —2.0 77.6 aed ee 0.1 100.0 
19795. Jom 13.0 —1.2 ee UES 4.1 —2.7 78.1 10.6 11.3 0.0 100.0 
19807... 56.7 12.5 —1.1 7.6 1.4 4.0 —2.4 78.6 9.9 Wels 0.0 100.0 
1OSibe 56.9 9.9 —1.1 8.1 1.4 4.0 —2.1 77.0 11.4 11.4 0.3 100.0 
oo2ee 57.8 6.2 — 1.0 8.5 1.3 4.0 —1.1 75.9 11.6 12.0 0.5 100.0 
eae oa a ree a a ee ae ee ee a 


() See note 1 on reference table 9. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 12 
Structural Changes in Income 
(Per Cent Distribution of Net National Income by Components ) 


1947 — 1982 
UI ia = ee eee ee eee es ee ee 
Accrued Net 
net income 
income of non- 
of farm 
Wages, Interest farm unincor- 
salaries and Opera- porated Inven- Net 
and Corpo- miscel- tors busi- tory national 
supple- ration Dividends laneous from ness valua- income 
mentary profits paid to invest- farm includ- tion at 
_ labour before non-resi- ment produc- ing adjust- factor 
Year income(”) taxes dents income tion rents ment cost 


63.8 17.5 —2.4 1.8 10.4 14.2 —5.4 100.0 
63.6 16.5 —2.1 2.0 11.0 13.0 —4.1 100.0 
63.6 15.1 —2.4 222 1 13.3 —0.8 100.0 
62.9 179 —2.8 Dll 8.9 128 —2.6 100.0 
62.6 18.3 —2.2 2a 10.9 eo -—3.7 100.0 
62.0 15.8 — 1.8 CATh 9.6 ea 0.6 100.0 
64.9 14.8 — 1.6 29 7.3 Wiley 0.0 100.0 
67.3 13.8 —1.7 3.1 4.6 Ws 0.4 100.0 
65.6 15.9 —1.8 3.5 5:1 12.5 —0.8 100.0 
66.3 16.1 —1.8 3.6 5.3 11.6 —1.0 100.0 
69.1 14.0 —2.0 3.9 3.6 Wilezé —0.2 100.0 
68.0 13.9 —1.8 4.0 4.2 We —0.2 100.0 
69.0 14.3 —1.9 3.8 3.6 11.6 —0.4 100.0 
69.8 13.4 —1.7 3.9 3.6 lieu —0.1 100.0 
70.5 US} 7/ —2.1 4.3 2.8 10.9 —0.1 100.0 
69.4 13.7 —1.9 4.4 4.3 10.4 —0.3 100.0 
69.0 14.2 —1.9 4.5 4.5 10.3 —0.6 100.0 
69.1 15:5 —2.1 4.6 3.5 9.8 —0.4 100.0 
70.1 15.3 —2.0 4.6 3.4 9.4 —0.8 100.0 
70.5 14.5 —1.8 4.5 4.2 8.9 —0.7 100.0 
Wet 13.7 —1.8 4.7 2.9 8.8 —0.7 100.0 
72.0 14.2 —1.5 4.8 2.4 8.7 —0.6 100.0 
72.6 13.7 —1.4 5.1 2.4 8.6 — 1.0 100.0 
74.4 12.0 —1.5 5.3 ES 8.4 —0.3 100.0 
74.1 12.3 —1.5 5.5 (2 (a 8.4 —0.9 100.0 
Ue 13.6 —1.3 5.7 ea a —1.3 100.0 
TALE 16.3 —1.3 Spi 3.2 7.0 —2.5 100.0 
71.4 17.6 —1.4 (9), 7/ 3.4 6.1 —3.7 100.0 
72.9 15.1 —1.4 6.7 3.0 Sue) —2.3 100.0 
13.7 13.5 —1.2 eS 2h 9.7 —1.4 100.0 
74.9 13.0 —1.3 8.2 1.8 5.7 —2.1 100.0 
73.4 14.3 —1.6 8.9 2.0 5.5 —2.6 100.0 
les) 16.6 —1.5 9.3 We) 5.2 —3.5 100.0 
Us). 15.9 —1.4 Om il 5.1 —3.1 100.0 
73.9 12.8 —1.5 10.5 ei 9.2 —2.7 100.0 
76.2 8.2 —1.3 tee 1.8 5.3 —1.4 100.0 


(1) See note 1 on reference table 9. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 13 
Indexes of Real Income 


1947 — 1982 
(1971 = 100) 
Real wages and 
salaries and 
supplementary Real 
income and average 
Real net national income Real personal income Real personal disposable income military pay weekly 
SS a aL ee a wages 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Ren Per Per paid Per and 
Year capita household employee capita household employee capita household employee employee employee’) _ salaries 
TOA TV gee a. S09 O955 49.1 50.2 58'7/, 48.4 56.6 66.2 54.6 54.7 —_— — 
1948 e2eese Sis 58.8 50.0 49.9 57.4 48.7 56.6 65.1 55.3 54.4 — — 
(OAR: eres 50.8 99:1 yl I 48.8 56.8 49.6 55.8 64.9 56.7 Soo — — 
TOBOR EA. ces 52.8 60.5 54.14 49.5 56.6 50.6 57.0 65.2 58.3 56.8 — —= 
WAS Loh Seeks eee 55.4 62.7 56.6 Oils 58.4 52.8 elo 66.4 60.0 57.4 == — 
1OSZE ewer: Ok 67.1 61.8 54.3 61.2 56.4 61.1 68.9 63.4 60.6 — — 
IQS Shenson 60.0 67.4 63.2 59.7 62.5 58.6 62.4 70.0 65.7 64.2 — — 
IO SARs 57.4 64.3 62.1 54.1 60.5 58.5 60.6 67.8 6orS 65.4 — — 
TOSS Ries. 2.0 61.2 68.3 66.5 56.8 63.3 61.6 63.8 71.2 69.3 66.9 = — 
lO 5CMeeee a: 65.4 72.6 69.9 60.3 67.0 64.4 67.5 74.9 es 69.7 — = 
OS (eee cor 64.0 (AN 68.7 60.7 67.6 65.2 67.7 75.4 UAT 70.9 — — 
NGOS Rene xe: 63.1 70.4 70.1 60.8 67.8 67.5 68.5 76.4 76.1 70.5 — — 
CIES) edn 64.0 Tle LOST Gilg 68.8 68.4 69.2 76.9 LES TAS — — 
1QOGOR a 64.5 Wales TOS 63.2 69.9 70.3 70.1 77.6 78.0 UES — — 
OG TER 2k 64.8 2a 72.4 62.6 69.6 69.9 69.1 76.9 YUE 74.5 74.5 74.0 
S625 ere 68.2 75.4 18.5 66.0 12.9 73.1 73.0 80.7 80.9 15:9 15:3 Uy 
ISOS eso: 70.7 77.6 TS) 67.8 74.4 W4ot 75.0 82.3 82.6 TS} 76.4 76.6 
1964 nee 74.4 81.0 80.5 70.3 76.6 76.1 77.0 83.9 83.4 79.6 78.3 78.5 
HOO Sieerees 78.4 84.7 83.2 74.6 80.6 192 81.4 88.0 86.5 82.2 80.9 81.0 
NSCGM Ieee. 83.6 89.8 86.8 79.6 85.4 82.6 85.1 91.4 88.4 84.9 84.1 83.0 
NOG fase oe 85.3 90.4 87.7 82.9 87.8 85.2 87.4 92.5 89.8 88.0 STA0 S57 
1OGSi ee. 88.5 92.4 90.7 86.2 90.0 88.3 89.6 93.5 91.8 89.2 89.3 87.9 
USISIS) corte oeeees 93.1 95.7 93.8 90.8 93.4 91.5 92.4 9oat 93.1 9200 92:3 90.7 
USWAG) a... ccmteteorts 94.1 95.3 Son 93.3 94.4 94.2 93.4 94.6 94.4 95:3 Jor 94.3 
RSE 5) ner 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
RSG perenne: Oma Ieee i0s,2 107.6 105.6 105.6 108.1 106.1 106.1 103.5 103.4 104.3 
SOM ee. Wee Nil 22Oue OLS HSS les: 109.5 116.6 de 110.2 105.6 105.7 104.5 
NO PApe Ye oe 124.9 WiRO) ake Wy WIGS 7/ 112.8 2285 Wut. 7 112.8 109.0 108.3 104.2 
ARS Wey sacri Ae eee 126.9 WAS) Wales UW2iss? Walsh 116.9 128.2 119.1 Wel iove WIEST 112.6 107.6 
NOG we eee 133.5 Wilke ile HSOsO m alicaleo 121.6 133.3 121.3 2 1so 119.0 119.3 112.4 
NOMS Pee ce 133.2 119) 14 120.7 y Koko yy Sn (7228 WZ2R7 134.9 120.6 122.2 120.1 119.0 114.7 
OC 136.4 120.0 120.9 138.6 122.0 122.9 139.4 V22eh WASET 118.5 118.5 113:5 
TOPS 141.1 Wilds WE abels: 140.5 1213 121.0 141.8 122.4 22a 116.5 117.0 112:9 
1980) eee see 141.5 120:35 12011 141.3 120.1 119.9 142.2 120.9 120.7 114.9 Sh. 7 WiE-S: 
ne te M wkd. Sener 139.6 Uys) lets! 146.6 122.3 122.6 146.0 121.8 l22e2 114.4 Wie Vi2e7 
WSS Zee eee 129.7 106.3 113.4 144.0 118.1 125.9 142.9 WZ 124.9 114.9 115% Nie 
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Reference Table 13 (continued) 
Indexes of Real Income 
1947 — 1982 


a tt ee 


Real wages and 


salaries and 
supplementary Real 
: ; income and Kies 
Real net national income Real personal income Real personal disposable income military pay swoon 
J .2. She ia ee ee ey wages 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per paid Per and 
Year capita household employee capita household employee capita household employee employee employee) salaries 
(Per cent change) 
W948 ee en. O56 1.2 1.8 —06 —23 0.6 0.0 —1.6 1.3 —0.5 se = 
1940 cs —0.6 0.5 3.4 —2.1 —1.0 19 —-14 —0.3 2.6 2.0 == == 
ODO Ren = 3.9 2.3 4.6 1.3  —0.3 2.0 ZA 0.5 2.8 2.3 = ee 
NOS Wetec. 4.9 3.6 4.6 4.5 3.2 4.2 3.1 1.9 2.9 1.0 = = 
NOS 2a are. 7.4 Wel She 4.9 4.8 6.8 4.0 3.7 5.8 5.6 = a 
IER eee 0.8 0.4 2.3 2.6 7a | 4.0 ae 1.6 3.6 6.0 sos = 
NODA ee aes. —44) 5-46 —Je7 —3.0 —32 —0.3 -30  —3.2 —0.3 1.8 s== = 
IDO eee ee ce: 6.6 6.3 70 5.0 4.6 5.4 5.3 5.0 By 7/ 2.3 mas aS 
1956 Sees. 6.8 6.3 Sat 6.2 Sif 4.5 5.8 5.3 4.1 4.3 == = 
IVA eee eet) fu.) dey 0.6 0.9 Wwe 0.3 0.6 0.8 1.6 = oa 
iC ees —1.3 —1.2 2.0 0.2 0.3 3.6 1.3 1.4 4.7 —0.5 — = 
NOS OW Bocce. 1.4 1.0 0.9 1.8 1a 1.3 1.0 0.7 0.5 1.4 — — 
O60). oe. 8S.: 0.7 0.3 1.3 2.1 lee Dolf 1.3 0.8 1.8 iss, — = 
NOCH etek. 0.5 1.0 Uo —-1.0 -—05 —0.5 —1.4 —0.9 —0.9 2.2 SS = 
HOG Peek. ct. 5.3 4.6 4.3 iB) ) 4.8 4.5 5.6 4.9 4.7 iss, es, 1.6 
WIGS eee Sk7/ 3.0 3.1 2.8 2.1 22 2.8 24 2.2 1.9 1.4 iby 
NOCA Re occ. D2 4.3 3.4 Chy/ 2.9 eS Tf 1.9 0.9 2.9 2.4 2.9 
OOS Fete. 5.4 4.6 3.3 6.1 O53 4.1 9.7 4.9 3.7 3.3 3.4 oe 
INSsh eee 6.7 6.0 4.3 Sh 7/ 6.0 4.2 4.6 3.9 2.2 3.3 3.9 2.4 
MOG ee Ress. 2.0 0.6 1.0 4.2 2.8 3.1 2.6 PZ 1.6 3.6 4.1 3.2 
NOGSieeenn.. 3.7 ee 3.4 4.0 25 3.7 2.6 Ue 2.3 1.4 2a af 
1969 Ree. Sud 3.7 3.4 9.3 3.8 3.6 Sal UL wf iS 3.9 3.3 eh 
USWAOS See lea —0.4 1.4 ath ileal 3.0 ea —0.5 1.3 2.8 3.1 3.9 
19 Fale eee 6.3 4.9 Oe U2 5.9 6.1 7.0 SB) af SEW) 4.9 out 6.0 
IE? ee 7.1 9.2 5.2 7.6 5.6 5.6 8.1 6.1 6.1 3.5 3.4 4.3 
NOS Ree cs: 9.4 7.3 5.4 7.6 9.9 3.6 7.8 5.8 3.9 2.0 2.3 0.2 
OUR... (6}43) 4.5 Shi/ 9.8 3.8 3.0 5.0 3.1 2.3 3.3 2.5 —0.3 
OU eters cs BY 0.0 1.4 3.9 2.2 3.7 4.7 28) 4.4 3.4 3.9 3.3 
USWA Gy ah copaeeeee Or 3.1 4.4 4.9 2.8 4.1 4.0 19 3.2 S16 ES) 4.5 
VOU -04 —-20 -—0.8 13 —0.4 0.8 lat —0.6 0.6 1.0 —0.2 2.0 
NOG eae 2.4 0.7 0.2 2.5 0.7 0.2 3.5 1.7 ee —1.4 —0.4 —1.1 
OVO Meee 3.5 1.5 0.5 13 -06 -—1.6 17 —0.2 —1.3 —1.7 —1.2 —0.5 
NOSO Rees ORs =e ae 06 -10 -—09 0.3 —1.3 —1.2 —1.4 —0.3 —0.5 
OOM oe: —-14 -3.2 —-2.7 3.7 1.8 2.3 2uf, 0.8 2 —0.4 —1.3 0.3 
1IGZR eres —7.1 —8.7 —2.9 —1.7 —3.4 “a51f —2.1 —3.8 2.3 0.4 —0.0 —0.4 


eS ea a ee ee a a ee 
() “Estimates of employees’. 

Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, monthly, cat. 71-001; Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry, monthly, cat. 72-008; National Income 
and Expenditure Accounts, cat. 13-533; Employment, Earnings and Hours, monthly, cat. 72-002; and Census of Canada, annual, cat. 91-001. Real incomes 
are computed by dividing the various nominal income measures by the national accounts implicit price index for consumer expenditure. The household data 
from 1961 to the present, are from Statistics Canada, Household Equipment, cat. 64-202, while data prior to 1961 were derived by interpolating the census 
benchmarks. 
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Reference Table 14 
Personal Income and Expenditure 


1947 — 1982 
Ratio of 
personal 
savings to Personal 
Personal personal disposable Personal 
Personal disposable Personal Personal disposable income expenditure 
Year income income expenditure saving income per capita per capita 
D 40042 40057 40014 40054 
40552 40295 40254 40413 
(Millions of dollars) (Per cent) (Dollars) 

WO AW ete eer 10,926 9,964 9,362 544 Sto 794 746 
NGA Grrr acter ao92 OOS 10,370 1,138 9.8 901 809 
DAO eee coc neae 13,396 12,383 11,365 965 7.8 921 845 
hOB OMe Meck antese ee 14,262 13,285 12,482 738 5.6 969 910 
hoo baa Sent hee tee 16,791 15,435 13,857 1,496 9.7 1,102 989 
HOO. ca ee eee ee 18,592 16,922 15,162 1,665 9.8 Wn VAo) 1,049 
go Ls Xs eee een roe 19,550 17,718 16,181 1,423 8.0 1,194 1,090 
SS kay ae AR paae pert a TREAT 17,868 16,934 804 4.5 1,169 1,108 
IQS 5 Reece 21,265 19,331 18,388 797 4.1 Zot Vee 
NOD Osea ee omen 23,031 21,307 20,090 1,051 4.9 1,325 1,249 
NOS V ae a. ee ees As), TAO) 22,1714 21,492 1,047 4.6 1,367 1,294 
US cee: ete one 26,651 24,313 22,845 1,278 5.3 1,423 1,338 
WO SORE prvi cx beat 28,108 25,440 24,390 844 SLs) 1,455 1,395 
1S OOF ee Pocus 29,595 26,567 25,479 867 Shes) 1,487 1,426 
(OOt ee aero ares 30, 104 26,904 25,930 745 2.8 1,475 1,422 
SO 2a. aerate 32,788 29,340 27,452 1,647 5.6 1,579 W407 
LOO SMS Sea eeceey eet 34,829 31,168 29,225 1,691 5.4 1,646 1,544 
NOGA ra eee ee ae te 37,282 33,049 31,389 1,383 4.2 1;713 627 
NOG Owes ac.t eee 41,071 36,263 33,947 2,001 9) 1,846 1,728 
GO GNe eso ees Dee 46,094 39,901 36,890 2,662 6.7 1,994 1,843 
NG Gyan ene yd eo 50,579 43,123 39,972 2,736 6.3 2,116 1,962 
MOO Ser eo a ero BORO 46,820 43,704 2,639 5.6 2,262 Ze ilae 
VOB Oi ect occu: ascot 61,804 50,911 47,492 2,730 5.4 2,424 2,261 
ASA teen Meee 66,633 54,009 50,327 2,872 5.3 2,536 2,363 
A CUP he iiaaeee eee Ra, oe 74,092 59,943 55,616 3,509 Ey, 2,119 PASTAS) 
NOV AZE oS eae iene 83,767 68, 100 62,208 5,015 7.4 3,124 2,853 
US) CKS IS pees Heme naan 97,832 79,719 71,278 7,230 9.0 3,617 3,234 
OI/Aeee eee ogre 116,867 94,545 83,388 9,406 9.9 4,228 3,729 
IKE )TAS centre eee = 136,205 110,996 96,995 12,139 10.9 4,890 4,273 
STO ies = once eer: 155,343 125,510 110,886 12,560 10.0 5,459 4,823 
TOW file ch cox cepa 171,303 138,094 122,530 13,367 S)7/ 5,930 5,262 
NOV GMerant. .ecceuent 190,403 154,975 135,153 WL AA Walled 6,585 5,743 
NOMO mee ae ee aoe 212,867 173,810 150,521 19,378 ee He Saks} 6,333 
(OBO Bee. eee. 239,891 195,338 168,395 21,889 tlee 8,120 7,000 
(OOS ease ee 280,413 225,989 191,025 28,114 12.4 9,284 7,848 
ISS2en ae an A Somer Re 307,750 247,074 205,952 33,850 UHI 10,042 8,371 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 15 
Personal Income, Canada and by Province 


1955 — 1981 
In a 
Yale Se 
Year Nfld. med N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Canada 
D 30303 30304 30305 30306 30307 30308 30309 30310 30311 30312 30313 30315 
(Millions of dollars) 
iS, eee 292 67 683 489 5,296 8,525 1,073 1,058 1,475 2,242 43 21,265 
HOSOI Y ccs... 325 85 132 534 5,840 9,320 1,206 1,205 1,719 2,482 oo 23,531 
SIS 6e ee ea 350 77 785 556 6,608 MO a ipe23 1,037 1,749 2,728 59 25,170 
WOO Bieter en 361 83 820 585 6,655 10,802 pool 1,156 1,958 2,786 59 26,651 
SE ee 383 96 874 626 7,005 11,406 1,419 1,200 2,039 2,948 61 28,108 
NOGORE cc sced 412 O71 920 664 7,422 11,923 1,492 Lee 2,134 3,058 63 29,595 
NOG coco 224 440 102 946 671 7,828 12,187 1,436 1,084 2,199 3,091 59 30, 104 
laa ee. 462 114 995 707 8,446 13,098 ied ecg 2,411 3,279 62 32,788 
ISOS: Gx 493 116 1,043 751 8,933 13,976 1,647 1,686 OSS 3,509 67 34,829 
N9G4ES ect 531 128 1,108 809 S542) 9153030 ace TAS 1,539 2,652 3,822 70 37,282 
(Rist: Sees 604 137 i, keh 880 10,685 16,537 1,892 1,789 2,941 4,271 69 41,071 
HIOGTR Sc.) 680 151 1,302 979 11,880 18655 2039 2,047 3,374 4,817 80 46,094 
VOIGT Rv ccows ccs: TS) 168 1,446 1,067 1SH7/5ee 20F5 50 me 280 1,932 3,665 5,348 90 50,579 
Usher eae 837 189 1,580 1, 1kx8) 14,193 22844 2523 2,187 4,111 5,837 104 55,677 
1969 2.2.4 923 205 1,766 1,295 1S}O65geZ2o, 620 ee) 7.04 2,269 4,589 6,645 122 61,804 
WOOF. eck 1,025 229 1,895 1,412 \C\GS2 sai, O74 8 57 Zales 4,953 Gmes5 148 66,633 
ales eeeeeress 1,143 243 2,100 1,576 18,369 30,966 3,192 2005 5,534 8,182 158 74,092 
CAR eee 1,301 287 2,436 1,810 20,823 34,822 3564 PU 6,267 9,417 193 83,767 
MOIS ete mea: 1,526 355 2,850 2,105 24,067 39,884 4244 GHOT/S} AA poinosh 235 97,832 
NOTA ccccstect 1,903 400 3,01 2,539 28,980 47,060 4,985 4,519 9,019 13,687 293 116,867 
WOOF cece 2,259 493 3,894 3,080 33,801 53,902 5,865 5,660 WO aS 74s i7/ 346 136,205 
US TAO eee 2,582 547 4,416 3,460 39,204 60,959 6,473 6,199 2783" S18) 187 398 155,343 
IS ee 2,848 598 4,913 3,783 43,037 67,164 7,059 O37s 14,575 20,348 459 171,303 
1OWSr ee 3,066 704 5,503 4,209 47,488 74,314 7,779 7,107 16,824 22,791 513 190,403 
1KSIZAS ee ee. 3,416 769 6,111 4,707 52,665 82,305 8416 7,889 20,049 25,800 581 212,867 
ISO eecsnnce, 3,720 880 6,724 5,098 59,421 92,006 9,199 8,764 23,555 29,680 676 239,891 
NOB eee ees 4,276 963 7,667 5), (ASyi/ 68,637 106,825 11,087 11,212 28,586 34,403 814 280,413 
(Per cent change) 
1900 7.4 —2.9 29 4.5 5:3 Ths: ent 28.4 9.6 9.4 10.3 7.9 
OSG wee Was! 26.9 Woe 9.2 10.3 9.3 12.4 13.9 16.5 10.7 3h2 1OSs 
NOT eae Holl —9.4 ee 4.1 9.0 9.6 1.4 —13.9 leo 9.9 0.0 7.0 
OS Geers ee 3.1 7.8 4.5 Ore 4.6 5.8 10.5 ile 11.9 PS 0.0 5.9 
HO5O Me 6.1 Its 70 6.6 eo) She) 5.6 (0) 3.8 4.41 5.8 3.4 O19) 
NOGO eas eee 7.6 1.0 5rd 6.1 6.0 4.5 al Uae 4.7 3.7 She 5) 6 
NOG eee 6.8 S. 2.8 iat D)st8) PP —3.8 — 19.8 3.0 1.1 —63 iz 
NIG2ue ae. 5.0 11.8 SZ 5.4 7.9 Gs 12.2 41.1 9.6 6.1 Sm 8.9 
HOOS isc nses 6.7 1.8 4.8 6.2 5.8 6.7 ee ORS Set 7.0 8.1 6.2 
NOGA ee all 10.3 6.2 Wtf 9.1 Tos} 7.8 —8.7 4.6 8.9 4.5 7.0 
USS) aeons 13.7 U0) 6.6 8.8 9.7 10.0 6.6 16.2 10.9 ily / eal 10.2 
(S60*2 oe. 12.6 10.2 10.2 inleZ ee 12.8 7.8 14.4 14.7 12.8 15.9 V2k2 
NOG eee 11.0 Was ded 9.0 10.9 10.2 11.8 —5.6 8.6 158) ZS 9.7 
IS6B Re Le... 10.9 12.5 9.3 10.9 Wot ite 10.7 13°2 Wee 9:1 15.6 10.1 
HOGS es recat oe: 10.3 8.5 11.8 9.5 9.7 AZ WP Shi 11.6 13.8 lies RO) 
NOVO eee ee Veal Wal 7 leo 9.0 Ue 9.1 Si. 7 —6.0 129 9.0 ZikS 7.8 
Nae ce. oe AS) 6.1 10.8 11.6 10.1 ON: Abbeys 19.8 ileze 12.9 6.8 Wate 
N72 Pee. 13.8 18.1 16.0 14.8 13.4 Wes: abet 8.3 lBe2 15.1 22.2 1a 
USES eae Eas} Py if 40) 16.3 15.6 14.5 19.1 32.1 19.2 20.3 21.8 16.8 
WOT Ae dee cc. 24.7 Za 18.4 20.6 20.4 18.0 Ws 23.0 20.7 20.8 24.7 19.5 
WOT eens 18.7 PS Pz 15.4 Zils 16.6 14.5 WUT Psy 21.9 iene) 18.1 16.5 
NSO ae 14.3 11.0 13.4 12%3 16.0 isa 10.4 9.5 16.3 lose 15.0 14.1 
USE Airs een 10.3 9.3 ies 9.3 9.8 10.2 9.1 2.8 14.0 11.9 sks: 10.3 
NOUS eons. eth iWET/ 12.0 lies HOES 10.6 10.2 Hales 15.4 12.0 Wale! Vile 
USAC Rees ie4 9.2 alee. 11.8 11.0 10.8 8.2 11.0 19.2 ict 13.3 11.8 
eek 8.9 14.4 10.0 S23 12.8 11.8 9.3 Uae) lias, 15.0 16.4 1Ze7 
1881 ee eee 14.9 9.4 14.0 12.9 15:5 16.1 20.5 27.9 21.4 15.9 20.4 16.9 
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Reference Table 15 (continued) 
Personal Income, Canada and by Province 


1955 — 1981 
Verne 
Year Nfld. BEI N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Canada 
(Percentage distribution of total among provinces) 

19552 eee: 1.4 0.3 3.2 2.3 24.9 40.1 5.0 5.0 6.9 10.5 Om 100.0 
NOS Oc eareree 1.4 0.4 3.1 2.3 24.8 39.6 Ou Sal Thee: 10.5 0.3 100.0 
195g 1.4 0.3 3.1 Paefd 25.3 40.6 4.9 4.4 0 10.8 0.2 100.0 
1950 eae 1.4 0.3 3.1 Ze. 25.0 40.5 9.1 4.3 3 10.5 0.2 100.0 
1OS5C ieee ser 1.4 0.3 3.1 Dee 24.9 40.6 5.0 4.3 7.3 OES: 0.2 100.0 
1960 Ree 1.4 0.3 3.1 22 2001 40.3 5.0 4.6 ee 10.3 0.2 100.0 
NO Gse eee, 1°5 0.3 3.1 Daf 26.0 40.5 4.8 3.6 7.3 10.3 0.2 100.0 
1962s ee 1.4 0.3 3.0 Pee 25.8 39.9 4.9 4.7 7.4 10.0 0.2 100.0 
1963 ee 1.4 0.3 3.0 Dae. 25.6 40.1 4.7 4.8 7.3 10.4 0.2 100.0 
1OGAS eee) oe 1.4 0.3 3.0 2.2 26.1 40.3 4.8 4.1 Ue. 10.3 0.2 100.0 
1\OGS vee ES 0.3 AG) ed 26.0 40.3 4.6 4.4 7.2 10.4 0.2 100.0 
(OCG eee. Wes 0.3 2.8 Dal 25.8 40.5 4.4 4.4 7.3 10.5 0.2 100.0 
OG gree soe Wes 0.3 29 2.1 26.0 40.6 4.5 3.8 iz 10.6 0.2 100.0 
NOGS Ree anne: 15 0.3 2.8 P| 2519 41.0 4.5 3.9 7.4 10.5 0.2 100.0 
196OR eae 68) 0.3 29 eal Cor 41.5 4.4 3.7 7.4 10.8 0.2 100.0 
AOVOR area 1.5 0.3 2.8 a 25.0 42.0 4.3 3.2 7.4 10.9 0.2 100.0 
1 Fillies eee coees 1.5 0.3 2.8 72 24.8 41.8 4.3 3.4 Ue 11.0 0.2 100.0 
HES cicecemrece 1.6 0.3 2S) 22 24.9 41.6 4.3 3.3 TES ale 0.2 100.0 
NOiSteeee eee 1.6 0.4 2218) Pie 24.6 40.8 4.3 3.8 7.6 11.6 0.2 100.0 
TO AW et. 1.6 0.3 248) he 24.8 40.3 4.3 3.9 al Was? 0.3 100.0 
NOMS veer aes: Ube 0.4 8) 2.3 24.8 39.6 4.3 4.2 8.4 11.6 0.3 100.0 
NOW Geer es iv 0.4 2.8 ie PAS) 39.2 4.2 4.0 8.2 Wee 0.3 100.0 
NOT igre Wei 0.3 28) DP 20K 39.2 4.1 3.7 8.5 Wales: 0.3 100.0 
UAC  aanrgareeccit EG 0.4 238, Bie 24.9 39.0 4.1 3.7 8.8 12.0 0.3 100.0 
{MA olooetcancene 1.6 0.4 28) PL 24.7 38.7 4.0 3.7 9.4 12.1 0.3 100.0 
NOSOR a. 1.6 0.4 2.8 2a 24.8 38.4 3.8 3.7 9.8 12.4 0.3 100.0 
NOS t eae ec: 125 0.3 Pail Phe 24.5 38. 1 4.0 4.0 10.2 12.3 0.3 100.0 


Note: The Canada figure includes personal income of Canadians temporarily abroad (including pay and allowances of Canadian Armed Forces abroad). 
The Yukon and the Northwest Territories are included with British Columbia up to 1950. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 16 
Personal Income Per Capita, Canada and by Province 


1955 — 1981 
a rr et, ee 
Noles 
Year Nfld. Bare.) N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Canada 
D 30316 30317 30318 30319 30320 30321 30322 30323 30324 30325 30326 30327 
(Dollars) 
goDOUN... 719 670 1,000 894 1,172 1,619 1,279 1,205 1,352 1,671 1,483 1,355 
qOO0 UL... 783 859 1,053 962 1,262 1,724 1,419 1,368 1,531 1,774 1,903 1,463 
IOs"... 825 778 1,120 989 1,334 1,812 1,419 1,178 1,503 1,841 1,903 1,515 
AISBOR... 836 830 1,157 1,025 1,357 1;856. 1,645 Let 1,624 1,811 1,788 1,560 
AOS oooh, 869 951 1,216 1,076 1,394 1,971 1,593 1,323 1,634 1,881 1,794 1,608 
qQOOWE..... 920 942 1,265 Laer 1,443 1,951 1,647 1,478 1,653 1,909 1,750 1,656 
PYONCUT... 961 971 1,284 ile2 1,488 1994- 1,557 rare 1,651 1,897 1,595 1,651 
soO2s).... 987 1,065 1,334 1,169 1,573 2)062 -As721 1,644 1,761 1,975 1,550 1,764 
IOSD... 1,036 1,074 1,389 1,233 1,630 2,156 1,736 1,807 1,807 2,065 1,634 1,840 
1964 ........ 1,099 1,174 1,468 1,324 1,745 Zc07 . 21,65: 1,634 1,856 2,190 1,667 1,933 
TICS GCL... 1,238 1,257 1,562 1,431 1,880 2,436 1,961 1,883 2,028 2,377 1,683 2,091 
IIGDS) 5... 1,379 1,385 1,722 1,587 2,055 2680) 2/117 2,143 2,306 2,570 1,860 2,303 
19670 ;2... 1,513 1,541 1,903 1,721 2,247 2,884 2,368 2,019 2,460 2,750 2,045 2,482 
1968: 1)... 1,654 WAS 2,060 1,893 2,394 3,146 2,598 2,278 2,698 2,914 2,311 2,690 
1369 |W... 1,796 1,847 2,279 2,062 2,601 3,470 2,762 2,368 2,944 3,226 2,596 2,943 
KA ea 1,983 2,082 2,423 2,252 2,774 3,705 2,906 2,267 3,105 3,405 2,960 3,129 
ROSA. «. 2,190 2189 2,662 2,482 3,047 4,020 3,231 2,759 3,399 3,745 2,981 3,435 
PONS: 2,455 2,540 3,064 2,828 3,440 4,459 3,596 3,027 3,782 4,202 3,386 3,842 
HOLS... 2,842 3,114 3,545 3,253 3,959 5,043 4,261 4,059 4,421 4,922 3,917 4,438 
BOTA aks.... 3,518 3,478 4,156 3,882 4,733 5,843 4,950 5,021 5,238 5,761 4,883 5,226 
1ST OaaL... 4,115 4,214 4,749 4,632 5,470 6,596 5,784 6,240 6, 182 6,489 5,492 6,001 
ORO en... 4,627 4,636 5,327 5,111 6,288 7,376 6,334 6,731 6,955 7,372 6,219 6,756 
TOT hss... 5,077 4,983 5,898 5,531 6,837 8,039 6,867 6,816 7,627 8,139 7,062 7,356 
HOLDS... 5,456 5,818 6,567 6, 109 7,516 8,801 7,538 7,537 8,480 8,966 7,657 8,091 
HOD ........ 6,067 6,303 7,258 6,792 8,298 9,678 8,171 8,287 9,737 9,961 8,672 8,956 
TSO... 6,584 7,154 7,957 7,325 9,298 10,731 8,966 97120 10992" aides 9,941 9,971 
MOS A cerciex 7,528 7,829 9,041 8,272 10,661 12,386 10,806 11,583 12,779 12,538 11,797 11,520 
(Per cent change) 

HOOD About: 4.4 —1.9 1.4 3.2 2.3 4.4 5.0 Zit 6.2 5.5 ZRH 5.0 
HOSS 22. 2. 8.9 28.1 5.3 7.6 7.6 6.5 -—0.2 13.5 13.2 6.2 28.4 8.0 
IS err 5.4 —9.4 6.3 2.8 5.7 5.1 0.0 —13.9 —1.8 3.8 0.0 3.6 
WING 24. <2, dee 6.7 3.3 3.6 lint 2.4 8.9 10.1 8.1 —1.6 —6.1 3.0 
BOSS oi scis 3.9 14.5 5.1 5.0 eT 3.0 3.1 2.0 0.6 3.9 0.3 3.0 
sOOUE Ss 5.9 =0.9 4.4 4.8 3.5 2.1 3.4 Biay fez 1.5 —2.5 3.0 
196 Ieee 4.5 3.2 1.4 —0.5 3.1 02 -54 -—20.7 —0.1 —0.6 —8.9 —0.3 
NOG CH: S078 2.8 9.7 3.9 4.1 5.6 5.5 0.5 40.3 6.7 4.1 —2.8 6.9 
NIGS se 4.9 0.8 4.1 5.5 3.6 4.6 0.8 9.9 2.6 4.6 5.4 4.3 
1964 ........ 6.1 9.3 5.7 7.4 70 5.1 6.6 —9.6 eh 6.0 2.0 5.1 
TIO5 t2s.: 12.6 7.0 6.4 8.1 Ca 7.5 5.9 15.3 9.3 8.5 1.0 8.2 
O00 -o::.,: 11.4 10.2 10.2 10.9 9.3 10.0 8.0 13.8 13.7 8.1 10.5 10.1 
key Gee 9.7 11.3 10.5 8.5 9.3 7.6 11.8 —5.8 6.7 7.0 9.9 7.8 
1908 2... 9.3 11.5 8.3 10.0 6.6 9.1 9.7 12.8 9.7 6.0 13.0 8.4 
NOOO ©... 8.6 7.5 10.6 8.9 8.6 10.3 6.3 4.0 9.1 10.7 12.3 9.4 
1970... 10.4 12.7 6.3 Wie 6.7 6.8 5.2 —4.3 5.5 5.5 14.0 6.3 
Si ieee 10.4 5.2 9.8 10.2 9.8 8.5 i PY: ad 9.5 10.0 0.7 9.8 
ae Ae IZA 16.0 15.1 14.0 12.9 10.9 11.3 9.7 113 ize 13.6 11.8 
HOTS |. srs. 15.8 22.6 15.7 15.0 15.1 13.1 18.5 34.1 16.9 Veal 15.7 15.5 
nOsA 2... 23.8 TAT 17.3 19.3 19.5 15.9 16.2 23.7 18.5 17.0 24.7 Lihat 
EA eee 17.0 74 a 14.3 19.3 15.6 12.9 16.8 24.3 18.0 12.6 12.5 14.8 
hor 0.2... 12.5 10.0 122 10.3 14.9 11.8 9.5 7.9 12.5 13.6 13.2 12.6 
Moly =, Sf 7.5 10.7 8.2 8.7 9.0 8.4 1.3 9.7 10.4 13.6 8.9 
SNA es 7.5 16.8 11.3 10.5 9.9 9.5 9.8 10.6 12 10.2 8.4 10.0 
Tee 1.2 8.3 10.5 11.2 10.4 10.0 8.4 10.0 14.8 Ws 13.3 10.7 
BOO 5.23. 8.5 13.5 9.6 7.8 a 10.9 9.7 10.1 12.9 11.8 14.6 11.3 
1981 coe 14.3 9.4 13.6 12.9 14.7 15.4 20.5 27.0 16.3 12.6 18.7 15.5 
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Reference Table 16 (continued) 
Personal Income Per Capita, Canada and by Province 


1955 — 1981 
ale whe’ 
Year Nfld. Peel: N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Canada 
(Personal income per capita, by province, as a percentage of personal income per capita at the national level) 

USES) senses 53.1 49.5 73.8 66.0 86.6 119.5 94.4 89.0 99.8 123.3 109.5 100.0 
1956. 53.5 58.7 72.0 65.8 86.2 ipives 97.0 93.5 104.6 2ae2 130.1 100.0 
1OSaeeer. 54.5 51.3 73.9 65.3 88.0 119.6 93.6 77.8 99:2 Zio 125.6 100.0 
1S5Siene 53.6 53.2 74.1 65.7 87.0 118.9 99.0 83.1 104.0 116.14 114.6 100.0 
195OReee 54.0 59.1 75.6 66.9 86.7 118.9 99:1 82.3 101.6 117.0 111.6 100.0 
1960n ne. Horo 56.9 76.4 68.1 Siac Wile} 99.4 89.2 99.8 115.3 105.7 100.0 
1SOiee 58.2 58.9 77.8 68.0 90.2 118.4 94.4 71.0 100.0 115.0 96.6 100.0 
USO cosas BS 60.4 LSE 66.2 89.1 116.9 Mos 93.2 99.8 112.0 87.8 100.0 
(963i: 56.3 58.4 UES 67.0 88.6 ee 94.3 98.2 98.2 112.3 88.8 100.0 
19645... 56.9 60.8 LXE, 68.5 90.3 117.3 S578 84.5 96.0 113.3 86.2 100.0 
1O65aeee 59.2 60. 1 74.7 68.4 89.9 116.5 93.8 90.1 97.0 113.7 80.5 100.0 
1966aee she}. 8) 60.2 74.8 68.9 89.2 116.4 91.9 93.1 100. 1 111.6 80.8 100.0 
WEIS coctioure 61.0 62.1 Onn 69.3 90.5 116.2 95.4 81.3 99.1 110.8 82.4 100.0 
1OGSweme. 61.5 63.9 76.6 70.4 89.0 Wi) 96.6 84.7 100.3 108.3 85.9 100.0 
969i. 61.0 62.8 77.4 70.1 88.4 117.9 93.9 80.5 100.0 109.6 88.2 100.0 
WDA coscses 63.4 66.5 Wileo 72.0 88.7 118.4 92:9 72.4 99.3 108.8 94.6 100.0 
NO imleeoe 63.7 63.7 iTS) 72.2 88.7 117.0 94.0 80.3 99.0 109.0 86.8 100.0 
NOV. 63.9 66.1 79.8 73.6 89.5 116.0 93.6 78.8 98.4 109.4 88.1 100.0 
1OUSie es. 64.0 70.2 UBS) 73.3 89.2 113.6 96.0 91.4 99.6 110.9 88.2 100.0 
AOA 6753 66.6 OLS 74.3 90.6 111.8 94.7 96.1 100.2 110.2 93.4 100.0 
USAS conte 68.6 70.2 179A CUE 91.2 109.9 96.4 104.0 103.0 108.1 91.5 100.0 
AS one nne 68.5 68.6 78.8 75.6 93.1 109.2 93.7 99.6 102.9 109.1 92.0 100.0 
ISMAIL cordance 69.0 67.7 80.2 USE 92:9 109.3 93:3 92.7 103.7 110.6 96.0 100.0 
UQWAS) cane 67.4 C19 81.2 USS) 92.9 108.8 93.2 93.2 104.8 110.8 94.6 100.0 
RAD ococe: 67.8 70.4 81.0 15-8 92.7 108.1 91.2 92.5 108.7 Use 96.8 100.0 
1GS0R es 66.0 71.8 79.8 13.5 9372 107.6 89.9 91.5 110.2 eG 99.7 100.0 
WSSiniee 65.4 68.0 78.5 71.8 92°5 OES: 93.8 100.5 110.9 108.8 102.4 100.0 


Note: Personal income per capita is obtained by dividing Personal Income by Population as of June. Per cent changes are calculated from unrounded data. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Estimates of Population for Canada and Provinces at June 1; National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 17 

Value of Retail Trade, Canada and by Region 

1950 — 1982‘) 

aang a ee eee 
ee aes ee 


Total all stores 


Motor All other 
vehicle types of Atlantic Prairie British 
Year dealers business Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia‘) 


(Millions of dollars) 


i eeieeeererents 1,505 8,112 9,617 822 2,183 3,715 1,914 982 
HOA ea scee. 1,884 8,809 10,693 899 2,443 4.130 2,122 1,100 
Ce 2,105 9,462 11,567 971 2,658 4,409 2,340 1,190 
EX ee rn 2,303 9,886 12,189 1,004 2,793 4,666 2,485 1,244 
foe... 2,055 10,262 12.317 1,024 2,868 4,762 2,391 1,274 
O55... 2,415 11,058 13,473 1,125 3,109 5,296 2,496 1,447 
O50. 2,598 12,176 14,774 1,209 3,463 5,734 2,728 1,640 
oi... 2,547 12,876 15,423 1,233 3,710 5,943 2,855 1,683 
joss. ., 2,485 13,654 16, 139 1,287 3,854 6,271 3,021 1,705 
959) 0% 2,701 14,386 17,087 1,356 4.114 6,615 3,208 1,793 
1960-0... 2,650 14,741 17,391 1,421 4,213 6,751 3,250 1,755 
6h... 2,599 15,154 17,752 1,456 4,490 6,808 3,238 1,760 
96 Vie .... 2,599 13,474 16,073 1,381 4,108 6,207 2,774 1,604 
foo2 ef 2,957 14; 180 17, 137 1,429 4,486 6,526 2,945 1,751 
1963.0... 3,312 14,895 18,207 1.511 4.770 6,948 3,098 1,880 
joeace.. 3,612 15,881 19,493 1,616 5,120 7,366 3,305 2,086 
DOB oe crnsin bs. 4,175 16,979 21,155 1,762 5,534 8,043 3,509 2,307 
196600... 4,338 18,349 22'686 1,861 5,882 8,625 3.811 2,507 
POR Teo... 4,433 19,722 24,155 1,979 6,379 9,091 4,058 2,648 
foes eee... 4,714 20,997 25,711 2,135 6,565 9,885 4,267 2,859 
1969... 4,796 22.606 27,401 2,191 6,962 10,588 4,494 3,165 
Ch 4,197 23,837 28,034 2,295 7,074 10,885 4,520 3,260 
Ota 4,925 25,722 30,646 2,532 7,681 11,877 4,924 3,632 
Cee 6,240 27,846 34,086 2,786 8,612 13,058 5,568 4,062 
fOr omer... 7,422 30,891 38,313 3,095 9,697 14/505 6,281 4,735 
‘Cf mcoaeelstore 8,303 36,435 44,739 3,638 11,385 16,570 7,603 5,543 
NOT S eae 10,184 41,178 51,361 4,167 13,020 19,151 8,955 6,068 
Cares 11,058 46,070 57, 128 4.625 14448 21,057 10, 183 6,815 
Oe 11,750 49,873 61,623 4,924 15,563 22'719 10,967 7,452 
foyehat..... 13,480 55,299 68,778 5,615 17,196 25, 186 12,355 8,426 
forse 15,421 61,604 77,025 6,295 19,625 27,515 14,191 9,399 
ch 15,698 68,328 84,026 6,628 20,895 29,666 16,027 10,810 
190 1ESt 16,547 77,746 94,293 7,245 22,670 33,732 18,361 12,283 
i! 14,486 82,865 97,352 7,714 23,496 35,522 18,746 11,874 


Note: Figures may not cross-add due to rounding. 

( Retail trade data prior to 1975 were based on samples of retail firms benchmarked to census information; there were overlaps of data benchmarked to 
different census years. Beginning with 1975, and extended back to 1971, retail trade data were obtained from a sample of firms derived from non-census 
information and these data are not comparable to earlier data. Data prior to 1961 were based on the 1948 Standard Industrial Classification, and the more 
recent data are based on the 1960 S.I.C. 

2) includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Retail Trade, cat. 63-005. 
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Reference Table 18 
Private and Public Investment in Canada 


1960 — 1982 
I TT 
Capital expenditures Capital expenditures 
Machinery Repair Machinery Repair 
Construc- and Sub- expendi- Construc- and Sub- expendi- 
Year tion equipment total tures Total tion equipment total tures Total 
eee 
Primary and construction industries Manufacturing 
PI eB 8 ee ee ee 
(Millions of dollars) 
VOC ORME Rs ieaccs mere 511 680 1,191 506 1,697 335 843 lias: 671 1,849 
LON ape RPre neato mice 654 647 15304 OMe 1,813 279 806 1,085 682 1,767 
196258 ee. eo eer cace 647 745 1,392 536 1,928 353 916 1,269 750 2,019 
GAS IOIS IY Beene: 659 885 1,544 586 2,130 355 1,003 1,358 801 PAIS: 
VOC 4 Maee he cece eae 769 1,059 1,828 660 2,488 443 1,388 1,831 896 Pa (PA 
(96 Seen tere 844 1,161 2,005 724 2,129 604 1,736 2,340 974 3,314 
1 OOO itccae eee 1,066 1,348 2,414 796 SA) 788 2,126 2,914 1,096 4,010 
NOG ee eee 1,069 1,427 2,496 854 3,350 677 1,857 2,534 Use 3,690 
TOO Shee fe ee 1,086 1,341 2,427 914 3,341 657 1,542 2,199 1,232 3,431 
ARS TSIS) hee Ae eRe Cmncnen 1,203 1,323 EmeyA0) 985 Sola 772 1,828 2,600 1,306 3,906 
19:7 OPTS cee 1,284 1,268 Prieioee a2 3,664 997 2,226 3,223 1,417 4,640 
TO (alter tne Re aes 1,605 1,508 3,113 Wale 4,325 873 alan 2,994 1,483 4,477 
VOT ZFS, ch ane 1,528 1,785 3,313 1,304 4,617 829 2,119 2,948 1,657 4,605 
VOLS evans ee 1,756 2,102 3,858 1,582 5,439 986 2,682 3,668 1,919 Lay seyeil/ 
NOV Aue oan ree 2,184 2,529 4,713 1,899 6,612 1,425 3,025 4,950 2,310 7,260 
HAS Woy Ae nee tee rencret cele 2,619 3,205 5,824 2,198 8,022 1,569 3,953 5622 2,445 7,967 
IKON ASS nthe Seem ccee stag 3,094 4,168 UX 2,540 9,802 1,440 4,026 5,465 2,891 8,357 
STATE cae: Ae ree ee ears: 3,683 4,219 7,902 2 TC 10,674 1,659 4,422 6,081 3,216 9,297 
NO UO tease ane eee 4,058 4,440 8,498 2,972 11,469 1,544 4,635 6,178 3,596 9,774 
TOROS Sasuke nee eer 5,798 5,510 11,308 3,629 14,937 Gut 5,833 7,444 4,098 11,541 
NOS OM es tea, .cenee 8,302 6,061 14,363 4,501 18,864 2,256 7,491 9,747 4,731 14,478 
1S hoa enc: Semen een 9,194 6,559 15,754 Sallis 20,869 2,840 9,592 12,432 4,952 17,383 
NOG Zire orev 10,978 7,241 18,219 5,692 23,912 3,123 10,737 13,860 5,662 19,522 
Shae ee Ne en SS de a a ee ee eee 
Utilities Trade, finance and commercial services 
SSS ee ee eee eee 
(Millions of dollars) 

TOG ORs ener sea oe 1,074 698 Lie 713 2,485 466 409 875 168 1,043 
TOGHGR te cca cnsces 1,088 610 1,698 723 2,421 451 396 847 162 1,009 
NOG 2G et orc ae 982 619 1,601 734 2339 438 422 860 164 1,024 
VOCS Aer ete cee Wet 660 We ETL 774 2,545 468 450 918 183 1,101 
| QO A arate cerscsed erate 1) eB 727 A059 822 2,881 548 494 1,042 195 1,237 
196 Siew comperacee peers 1,443 980 2,423 867 3,290 705 564 1,269 220 1,489 
NOOO wetoe ween coer er. 1,666 1,260 2,926 945 3,871 860 667 ye/ 248 1 tite 
196g wert ae Geeks 1,748 1,397 3,145 1,019 4,164 764 770 1,534 272 1,806 
|QGSitae es at ore See 1,774 1,446 3,220 1,070 4,290 710 762 1,472 300 1,772 
196 Ose? tec ereer: 1,719 1,586 3,305 Wes 4,418 704 952 1,656 299 1,955 
NOOR eres 2,044 1,584 3,628 1,218 4,846 760 985 1,745 323 2,068 
OV alee econo: 2,228 1,760 3,988 1,318 5,306 901 1,014 1,915 324 2,239 
eer eee ee Z,O0l 1,872 4,229 1,424 5,653 2 uz 1,430 2,642 305 2,997 
I RENAC Fe. See Meancbe careers 2,673 2,484 Onto One 6,774 1,685 1,759 3,445 420 3,864 
RC a inte rao 8 Me 3,154 3,087 6,241 2,002 8,243 2,184 2,145 4,329 510 4,839 
19S eee er ee rene 4,403 3,630 8,033 PAPAS) 10,262 2,768 2,448 5,216 591 5,807 
IRS WAStAnsseeccecsni te 4,426 3,828 8,254 2,588 10,842 2,724 2,546 5,270 724 5,994 
ANCAP emer enaastnsncastoce 5,073 AIS 9,188 2,948 12,136 2,605 2,730 5,335 (GES 6,110 
HRS) See eat Bote Pesce 5,626 4,900 10,526 3,393 13,918 2,925 3,402 6,327 912 7,239 
1S eee 6,184 13} /S)7AS) 11,760 3,830 15,590 3,932 4,516 8,449 1,099 9,548 
IQS0 Res were eens Gralla 6,047 12,763 4,439 17,202 4,430 5,079 9,509 Wee 10,731 
DRS S ial pameeesee pels | Sener 8,835 7,474 16,309 5,029 21,338 5,415 5,460 10,875 1,337 1222 
OB ee sc cater eraee Wak tkes 8,040 19,221 5,812 25,033 5,847 5,986 11,833 1,468 13,301 
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Reference Table 18 (continued) 
Private and Public Investment in Canada 
1960 — 1982 


ae 


Capital expenditures 


Machinery Repair Machiner i 
y Repair 
Construc- and Sub- expendi- Construc- and Sub- expendi- 
Year tion equipment total tures Total tion equipment total tures Total 
Institutions Housing") 


(Millions of dollars) 


500 73 lSyrfs" 71 644 1,522 — 1,522 457 1,979 
536 81 617 78 695 1,497 — 1,497 484 1,981 
729 105 834 76 910 US — Inses 513 2,068 
Tsy/ 116 873 US 948 1,652 — 1,652 544 2,196 
648 123 771 79 850 1,990 — 1,990 577 2,567 
867 145 1,012 82 1,094 2,218 _— 2,218 618 2,836 
1,020 184 1,204 93 1,297 2,181 — 2,181 661 2,842 
1,107 208 1,315 113 1,428 2,378 — 2,378 713 3,091 
1,197 225 1,422 118 1,540 2,806 — 2,806 780 3,586 
1,134 209 1,343 133 1,476 3,384 — 3,384 844 4,228 
1,095 216 1,311 134 1,445 3,138 — 3,138 871 4,009 
1,199 236 1,435 152 1,587 4,025 — 4,025 951 4,976 
993 225 1,218 168 1,386 4,820 —_ 4,820 1,051 5,871 
914 228 1,142 175 1,316 5,978 — 5,978 1,188 7,165 
1,064 275 1,338 199 1,537 7,010 — 7,010 1,451 8,461 
1,191 293 1,484 224 1,708 Ue ee! — ane! 1,576 8,690 
1,168 317 1,485 256 1,741 10,853 10,853 1,817 12,669 
1,180 335 1,514 313 1,827 11,065 — 11,065 2,061 13,126 
1,181 362 1,542 344 1,886 11,450 — 11,450 2,329 13,780 
1,328 363 1,690 369 2,059 11,617 — 11,617 2,649 14,267 
1,625 506 PX je} 420 2390 11,014 — 11,014 2,862 13,876 
1, 7Ashi 580 2,362 516 PAST 13,140 — 13,140 3,220 16,360 
2007 630 2,637, 523 3,160 12,819 — 12,819 3,578 16,397 
Government departments Total 


a ea ee 


(Millions of dollars) 


1G) ee iLsalidah 103 1,274 383 1,657 5,579 2,806 8,385 2,969 11,354 
DO Me cre ec eh ts sr3 Fa 1,125 122 1,247 380 1,627 5,630 2,662 8,292 3,021 11,313 
1 US CS eels 1,130 128 1,258 388 1,646 5,834 - 2,935 8,769 3,161 11,930 
1) ee 1,154 128 1,282 393 1,675 6,157 3,242 9,398 3,356 12,754 
DOS Peete ccieiapy ices 1,303 157 1,460 402 1,862 7,033 3,948 10,981 3,631 14,612 
i 1,494 174 1,668 442 2,110 8,175 4,760 12,935 3,927 16,862 
LS ae 1,702 222 1,924 526 2,450 9,283 5,807 15,090 4,365 19,455 
SS) Ae ee 1,731 215 1,946 573 2,519 9,474 5,874 15,348 4,700 20,048 
OO se ssa rgiaenn->s 1,679 230 1,909 604 2,513 9,909 5,546 15,455 5,018 20,473 
5 5)S) eae 1,908 205 2,113 583 2,696 10,824 6,103 16,927 5,263 22,190 
LOY ee 2,001 200 2,201 592 2,793 11,319 6,479 17,798 5,667 23,465 
REE Pee 2,443 271 2,714 620 3,334 13,274 6,910 20, 184 6,060 26,244 
De cia esses pice a. 2,731 317 3,048 615 3,663 14,470 7,748 22,218 6,574 28,792 
CYS tee aes 2,962 410 3,372 708 4,080 16,953 9,666 26,618 7,608 34,226 
EL te ie 3,751 551 4,302 819 5,121 20,771 Wh 32,882 9,189 42,072 
a 4,392 633 5,025 892 SS) 24,055 14,162 38,216 10,155 48,371 
i es ee 4,440 607 5,047 960 6,007 28,144 15,492 43,636 LAO 55.4 dig 
LN Ce eS See 4,865 648 5,513 1,085 6,598 30, 130 16,467 46,598 Us} Ae) teks) 7Aeyre 
ET ge eee ee ee 9,129 710 5,839 1,151 6,990 31,912 18,448 50,360 14,696 65,055 
SS ae a SPOT 710 6,087 1,300 7,387 35,847 22,508 58,354 16,974 75,328 
cS) ee cee 5,814 853 6,666 1,543 8,210 40,157 26,036 66,193 ie hiikss teh Salh 
Be Miers <2 tye bartonc. 6,595 1,047 7,642 1,779 9,417 47,800 30,712 78,512 21,944 100,456 
Eee a are 7,406 1,178 8,583 2,023 10,606 53,360 33,812 87,172 24,758 111,930 


Note: 1981 figures are actual, 1982 figures are preliminary actual. 
) Totals differ from housing expenditures as shown in reference tables 3 to 6, in that the national income and expenditure totals include selling costs, 


principally real estate commissions. 
Source: Statistics Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada, occasional, cat. 61-504; Statistics 
Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada, annual, cat. 61-206. 
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Reference Table 19 
Private and Public Investment in Canada 


1960 — 1982 
Le ee SS ee eee eee ee eee 
Capital expenditures Capital expenditures 
Machinery Repair Machinery Repair 
Construc- and Sub- expendi- Construc- and Sub- expendi- 
Year tion equipment total tures Total tion equipment total tures Total 
Primary and construction industries Manufacturing 
(Percentage distribution) 
AG GO eee eos. n eet 30.1 40.0 70.2 29:8 100.0 18.1 45.6 63.7 36.3 100.0 
NO Gilmer. eae eee OOM Stee // 71.8 28.2 100.0 ese 45.6 61.4 38.6 100.0 
196 Caterer tas ik be aoe SOLO 38.6 W252 27.8 100.0 US) 45.4 62.9 Sia 100.0 
TOG Spee. cave. eee 30.9 41.5 UES PHL SS: 100.0 16.4 46.5 62.9 Silat 100.0 
NOGA Ee ee nea. 30.9 42.6 13:5 AS) 9) 100.0 ees 50.9 67.1 S29 100.0 
RBSISISS: ees hs earn eek 30:9 42.5 13:8 26.5 100.0 18.2 52.4 70.6 29.4 100.0 
OG Gite ceae oscars 33.2 42.0 PZ 24.8 100.0 19.7 53.0 72.7 Zila 100.0 
WO GH gees. ts ence Sieg 42.6 74.5 DoS) 100.0 18.3 50.3 68.7 Silko 100.0 
1OGSe ace neres S210 40.1 72.6 27.4 100.0 19.1 44.9 64.1 35.9 100.0 
ARC LOLS int oem perce ee 3473 Sit WANS 28.1 100.0 19.8 46.8 66.6 33.4 100.0 
ACV AG os hn eerie cone So10 34.6 69.7 30.3 100.0 Zale 48.0 69.5 30.5 100.0 
US lee ee oe Sia 34.9 72.0 28.0 100.0 19.5 47.4 66.9 Soul 100.0 
LCP AES ean AI ier ae tee oor 38.7 71.8 28.2 100.0 18.0 46.0 64.0 36.0 100.0 
OSes erent weer 32.3 38.6 70.9 20m 100.0 17.6 48.0 65.7 34.3 100.0 
SOLA Pee eee ee ere eee 33.0 38.2 Wales} 28.7 100.0 19.6 48.6 68.2 31.8 100.0 
NOS weet the. ce Remon S2ai, 40.0 72.6 27.4 100.0 19.7 49.6 69.3 30.7 100.0 
RS TASS cry erecta te 31.6 42.5 74.1 25.9 100.0 Wee 48.2 65.4 34.6 100.0 
TOU G lap cee: sesame: 34.5 39.5 74.0 26.0 100.0 17.8 47.6 65.4 34.6 100.0 
ASN flotee <ogt>) ree eee 35.4 38.7 74.1 25.9 100.0 15.8 47.4 63.2 36.8 100.0 
IAS anita an ie Bete 38.8 36.9 (hah 24.3 100.0 14.0 5ORS 64.5 35.5 100.0 
Hike) 8) nactachon aeeetneneenertic 44.0 32.1 76.1 23.9 100.0 15:6 ro) Ih. Uf 67.3 S2if 100.0 
OOS peter eees tne, soseaaee 44.1 31.4 UWS 24.5 100.0 16.3 Dor Ws 28.5 100.0 
NOGZi ete ccorks, coo 45.9 30.3 76.2 23.8 100.0 16.0 5510 71.0 29.0 100.0 
Utilities Trade, finance and commercial services 
(Percentage distribution) 

1OGO) reacties ceseeoee 43.2 28.1 Tales Pe} T/ 100.0 44.7 39.2 83.9 16.1 100.0 
alc [oii lbe sens an eokremeeeane 44.9 Core 70.1 PASS) 100.0 44.7 39.2 83.9 16.1 100.0 
NGC Zeeman es, ae eee 42.1 26.5 68.6 Slee: 100.0 42.8 41.2 84.0 16.0 100.0 
UO OSes es cena caeeeee ANS} Tf 25.9 69.6 30.4 100.0 42.5 40.9 83.4 16.6 100.0 
AS Lays Pelele let Fe Seek a he 46.2 Zor TAS 28.5 100.0 44.3 39.9 84.2 15.8 100.0 
‘9G Siem. ep cceerede ose 43.9 29.8 73.6 26.4 100.0 47.3 37.9 Sor2 14.8 100.0 
1 OCG ise ecrrectate,. ae 43.0 O2.0 75.6 24.4 100.0 48.5 37.6 86.0 14.0 100.0 
19G(iRaeee eee 42.0 33.0 or 24.5 100.0 42.3 42.6 84.9 1oed 100.0 
V6 Gives men ory. eect 41.4 GSH T/ Wien 24.9 100.0 40.1 43.0 83.1 16:9 100.0 
HRS Tek Jet tes celta i ad et 38.9 35.9 74.8 Zoe 100.0 36.0 48.7 84.7 15:3 100.0 
RAO) feet Aree ie 42.2 SP 7/ 74.9 25), || 100.0 36.8 47.6 84.4 S26) 100.0 
VON pate ees, terete 42.0 Sore Move 24.8 100.0 40.2 45.3 85.5 14.5 100.0 
NOW 2A eee sete. saan 41.7 S81 74.8 Zoe 100.0 40.4 47.7 88.2 11.8 100.0 
DRS NGS soe Me meee a ae 3955 S19), 7/ 76.1 23.9 100.0 43.6 45.5 89.1 1029 100.0 
GIZA epee cere: 38.3 37.4 75.7 24.3 100.0 45.1 44.3 89.5 10.5 100.0 
OS eee reas eae 42.9 35.4 78.3 Zula 100.0 47.7 42.2 89.8 10.2 100.0 
ANCA) oe os eR Oar Sa ee 40.8 35:3 76.1 23.9 100.0 45.4 42.5 87.9 12a 100.0 
NO lhe exes ees 41.8 33.9 TEST 24.3 100.0 42.6 44.7 873 2G 100.0 
AIRS AS) ecto lame fe 8 40.4 39.2 75.6 24.4 100.0 40.4 47.0 87.4 12.6 100.0 
VOOR ee ne eee 39.7 35.8 75.4 24.6 100.0 41.2 47.3 88.5 1ue5) 100.0 
S80 emt tamer 39.0 35:2 74.2 25.8 100.0 41.3 47.3 88.6 11.4 100.0 
VOGT irae etree pom S 41.4 35.0 76.4 23.6 100.0 44.3 44.7 89.1 10.9 100.0 
VOB een cers eee 44.7 328 76.8 Zoe 100.0 44.0 45.0 89.0 11.0 100.0 
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Reference Table 19 (continued) 
Private and Public Investment in Canada 
1960 — 1982 


Capital expenditures 
Sa eee 


Capital expenditures 


Machinery Repair Machinery Repair 
Construc- and Sub- expendi- Construc- and Sub- expendi- 
Year tion equipment total tures Total tion equipment total tures Total 
Institutions Housing” 
NSGO eae eal 77.6 11.3 89.0 11.0 100.0 76.9 — 76.9 23.1 100.0 
TSO ht aoe ee Tita sz 88.8 Wik2 100.0 1O6 — 75.6 24.4 100.0 
HOG 2 5 We oe 80.1 i) Ue) 91.6 8.4 100.0 75.2 — TAS. 2 24.8 100.0 
TASLESC RS cee ey ee 19.9 (2% 925) 7.9 100.0 hey — £522 24.8 100.0 
NOGA wees se de 76.2 14.5 90.7 9.3 100.0 Wile — Wits 22.5 100.0 
NOG Ss (AR soto: sh} 13.3 o2e5 HS) 100.0 78.2 — 78.2 ZaleG 100.0 
OOO hse eo eal 78.6 14.2 92.8 Wee 100.0 76.7 — 76.7 23.3 100.0 
OO weve ks 23x | SS 14.6 O22 7.9 100.0 76.9 — 76.9 23.1 100.0 
NODS Bereta ek a. UTE 14.6 9253 Moll 100.0 Thsh — 78.2 21.8 100.0 
IRE eee 76.8 14.2 91.0 9:0 100.0 80.0 — 80.0 20.0 100.0 
MOV O SRE ooo Fecr, 75.8 14.9 90.7 9.3 100.0 78.3 — 78.3 PARTE 100.0 
LO el RE 75.6 14.9 90.4 9.6 100.0 80.9 — 80.9 OSs 100.0 
NO 2 ys RR oe cos 71.6 16.2 87.9 Zan 100.0 82.1 — 82.1 17.9 100.0 
OWS te, SR A Ne 69.4 17.3 86.7 13.3 100.0 83.4 — 83.4 16.6 100.0 
NOTA sere Reise io da ose 69.2 17.9 87.1 12.9 100.0 82.9 — 82.9 WAN 100.0 
WO SE Re Me cn 69.7 Wilo 86.9 13:1 100.0 81.9 — 81.9 18.4 100.0 
SYA Ae a eee 67.1 18.2 85.3 14.7 100.0 85.7 — 85.7 14.3 100.0 
Oda eee fan. 64.6 18.3 82.9 Wid 100.0 84.3 —_ 84.3 15.7 100.0 
WO Ste eet eh 62.6 ihe 81.8 18.2 100.0 83.1 — 83.1 16.9 100.0 
VOC ale ee ie ae 64.5 17.6 82.1 17.9 100.0 81.4 — 81.4 18.6 100.0 
OS OR ers Sy. co 63.7 19.8 83.6 16.4 100.0 79.4 — 79.4 20.6 100.0 
OS Bee Oe 61.9 20.2 82.1 17.9 100.0 80.3 — 80.3 ISL 100.0 
USSR ee an cen 63.5 19.9 83.4 16.6 100.0 US — 78.2 Pals) 100.0 
Government departments Total 
(Percentage distribution) 
TSTaXO) = eee ee 70.7 6.2 76.9 23.1 100.0 49.1 24.7 73.8 26.2 100.0 
IQ Sea 69.1 is) 76.6 23.4 100.0 49.8 23.5 73.6 26.7 100.0 
NO G2 ies rr eee 68.7 7.8 76.4 23.6 100.0 48.9 © 24.7 73.4 26.6 100.0 
OOS fee oe. 68.9 7.6 76.5 23:5 100.0 48.3 25.4 73.7 26.3 100.0 
O64 cere tk oes, 70.0 8.4 78.4 21.6 100.0 48.1 27.0 7D. 24.9 100.0 
HOGS: eePee et. 20. 70.8 8.2 79.1 20.9 100.0 48.5 28.2 76.6 23.4 100.0 
SOC ree Wie. 69:5 oF 78.5 Zuko 100.0 47.7 29.8 77.6 22.4 100.0 
QO Eee eed oe 68.7 8.5 17.3 Tf 100.0 47.2 2953 76.5 23.5 100.0 
1OGSt wee Be aks 66.8 92 76.0 24.0 100.0 48.4 ileal Ts) 24.5 100.0 
HOGER ene ca. 70.8 7.6 78.4 21.6 100.0 48.8 ZiRo 76.3 23.7 100.0 
UST AO eas. 8) ie eee 71.6 7.2 78.8 Ale 100.0 48.2 27.6 75.9 24.1 100.0 
LOWS eer. at 13.3 8.1 81.4 18.6 100.0 50.6 26.3 76.9 23.1 100.0 
Ce ee eee eee 74.6 8.7 83.2 16.8 100.0 50.3 26.9 ee 22.8 100.0 
NOS), OR Be. 72.6 10.0 82.6 17.4 100.0 49.5 28.2 77.8 Cae 100.0 
TS Nie aes ee 73.2 10.8 84.0 16.0 100.0 49.4 28.8 78.2 21.8 100.0 
UO (Oe we ce, ee 74.2 10.7 84.9 ee 100.0 49.7 29°53 7930 21.0 100.0 
NOT OECR Me ee 2. 73.9 ORT 84.0 16.0 100.0 50.8 28.0 U8o. Zio 100.0 
NOV greece oe te. TUS TE 9.8 83.6 16.4 100.0 50.4 27.6 78.0 22.0 100.0 
NOW Sieeee Be foes, 73.4 10.2 83.5 16.5 100.0 49.1 28.4 77.4 22.6 100.0 
NAC ee st ee eee ae 72.8 9.6 82.4 WS) 100.0 47.6 29.9 TAS Pats, 100.0 
LOSOP MRE Bos. 70.8 10.4 81.2 18.8 100.0 46.7 30.3 77.0 23.0 100.0 
leila en oe ene eee 70.0 let 81.2 18.8 100.0 47.6 30.6 78.2 21.8 100.0 
OB? Cae eee ccd 69.8 11.1 80.9 19.1 100.0 47.7 30.2 77.9 22.1 100.0 


Note: 1981 figures are actual, 1982 figures are preliminary actual. 
“ Totals differ from housing expenditures as shown in reference tables 3 to 6, in that the national income and expenditure totals include selling costs, 


principally real estate commissions. 
Source: Statistics Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada. 
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Reference Table 20 
Private and Public Investment by Region 
Capital Expenditures 


1960 — 1982 
ee ee ee 
Prince Edward New Atlantic 
Year Newfoundland Island Nova Scotia Brunswick region Quebec 
we ee ee | ee ee eee ee 
D 836852 836856 836863 836870 836940 836877 
Tee EEE ee ee oe 
(Millions of dollars) 
ARC LELO) coats aaheemsece seaceaso. 146 37 234 180 ogi, 2,007 
1S Gieenee ne 184 38 224 WA 617 2,008 
NOS were’, essere 261 43 223 UZAS) 706 2,154 
NSO Stereo hoe: 236 43 234 189 702 2,301 
NOGS we eeirc aaeeee ee 231 39 270 Zor 797 2,828 
HOO Sere, eee ene 228 57 318 334 937 3,206 
1G OG eee ice 340 57 411 390 1,198 3,441 
aCe Ar aerecee ee ce so he 360 46 463 378 1,246 3,203 
19GB ese ee 387 41 461 330 1,219 SHAS 
1O6 Oe eee 395 44 502 392 1,383 3,376 
NSO Ce ree toneeernes 503 54 607 471 1,635 3,418 
Gielen tenn eeeecerm 678 73 628 497 1,876 4,150 
TO emer etn rs ete: 607 72 613 487 1,779 4,824 
OW AG) s,s REN esa: 634 124 825 636 2,219 5,826 
WO iAe ete ys con ere ees 698 118 893 976 2,685 7,398 
TSW st pe eater e pects 714 118 922 15159 2,913 9,170 
TWA eke hrc tonsscene 829 111 1,041 Un ete 3,159 9,813 
TRAE cca brea Ri eee 712 130 1,040 1155 3,038 10,702 
AUS Rs) ore cake eR chee 784 172 1,190 1,310 3,456 10,794 
TRS ZACH enact ae cooai 1,035 201 1,323 1,652 4,211 11,854 
OS OMe aoc 1,087 207 1,446 1,469 4,209 12,820 
VOSS ec eee 1,151 174 1,941 1,514 4,781 14,045 
VOB 2) Bete, wears 1,383 180 2,096 1,622 5,280 13,668 
pace TAS a | Ae eee ee ee eee ee ee eet 
Prairie British 
Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta region Columbia") 
ane ee ee ee ee ee eS eee 
836912 
836884 83689 1 836898 836905 836947 + 836919 
Ps > Oe eS en 
(Millions of dollars) 
NSO tec ween 2,856 487 474 946 1,907 895 
NSOUpee oe reer 2,794 417 454 981 1,852 901 
NOC ALS ch itoen ent aren 3,054 424 513 937 1,874 927, 
NOGS Bes cccsnstnes 3,282 491 603 995 2,089 1,019 
NGOS Serres cect acta 3,747 528 648 1,100 2,276 1,296 
USISIS) bee eer renee ccascor: 4,379 537 773 1,320 2,630 1,713 
\OGOIeNe 2 eee 5,289 651 921 1,553 3,124 2,037 
NOG eee centres: 5,416 714 959 1,667 3,340 2,139 
NGOS Rete cue So79 820 943 1,723 3,486 1,996 
IO OR retest, cree tenes, 6,307 901 755 1,914 3,570 2,291 
OO Ae ce es 6,928 871 603 1,957 3,431 2,386 
AAG sat kote eeesee ence 7,460 812 664 239 3,615 3,083 
OU Cate eee eames 8,237 970 824 2,383 4,177 3,201 
OTS Pennant cv 9,714 1,143 979 2,931 5,053 3,804 
OZ: Seeee crates 11,816 1,379 1,262 3,831 6,472 4,511 
NOS seer en 12,920 1/921 1,780 5,007 8,308 4,905 
NO UG eee eee 13,948 1,812 2,180 7,002 10,995 Slee: 
ADT Vieraes Mace ses tere 14,732 1,897 2,269 7,826 11,992 6,133 
NOLO ih eee 15,561 2,018 2,393 9,431 13,842 6,706 
TIS NAC ie Aaeneetecnes cao 17,093 2,041 3,104 11,920 17,064 8,131 
1OSOs eater 19,106 2,024 3,324 14,210 AD559 10,499 
OSes... eee eas 22,788 2,282 4,144 Uh We 23,588 13,310 
19825, eee ee 23,373 2,134 4,207 18,429 24,770 13,486 


Note: 1981 figures are actual, 1982 figures are preliminary actual. 
(1) Includes the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Source: Statistics Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada. 
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Reference Table 21 


Private Investment Capital Expenditures Excluding Housing by Region‘) 
1965 — 1982 


Prairie British 


Year Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia(?) 


(Millions of dollars) 


MOS: crecsttierrsoes 2... 8,052 521 1,909 2,692 1,780 1,148 
WOOO eereercaneeer... 9,781 702 2,225 Sone 2,145 1,396 
NOG ape eee os, 9,709 742 1,970 3,257 2,303 1,436 
HOGS: eile oe. Bal 9,318 689 1,853 3,123 2,381 1,271 
OO acre eee ce Soe 10,087 841 1,846 3,619 Zr326 1,458 
Ora ee eae 11,148 1,052 1,883 4,341 2,300 1,570 
HO gna enti cer oes te 12,010 1,185 2,141 4,377 2,282 2,024 
SZ Se ee ee 13, 132 1,056 2,719 4,696 2,744 1,916 
OS iets econ 16,127 1,262 3,421 5,622 3,466 2,356 
OA Re ny week 20,232 1,492 4,468 7,058 4,453 2,762 
SY een oe ae ee Lee ae 24,594 1,597 5,880 8,363 STATES 2,978 
1A oye bare SET ae eee: 26,252 1,653 5,676 8,409 7,298 3,216 
SIA Be Sieh OD te 28,505 1,681 6,320 8,989 7,905 3,610 
NOG presets obs 31,528 1,928 6,782 9,802 8,934 4,082 
IR WAS) ese eee 38,960 2,538 7,797 11,412 11,770 5,444 
HOBO germ eee cee 46,382 2,636 8,760 13,647 14,281 7,058 
NOG etivec so vccx ss tees 55,370 Sh IS, 9,497 16,440 17,596 8,686 
DIOR Oct eee eh ee 63133 4,095 10,398 18,849 20,548 9,242 
(Per cent change) 
HOG 5 eee ia ae 20.4 11.8 ys alee 18.3 36.7 
HOO GREY oo cs ae Paes) 34.6 16.5 Zon 20.5 21.6 
NOG Aeteeee aoen —0.7 5.8 —11.5 —1.7 7.4 2.9 
O68 See cee —4.0 —7.2 —5.9 —41 3.4 — 11.5 
OOO Meee not. o eee ey.8) 22.1 —0.4 15.9 —2.4 14.7 
OO ett ers ey nce 10.5 Pde, | 2.0 20.0 — 1.0 Usle 
HOTS Pee skoacseen Mell 12.6 1Oi7. 0.8 —0.8 28.9 
NORA Sane ke 9.3 — 10.9 27.0 fas! 20.2 —5.3 
WOT Steere rc soul 22.8 19.5 25.8 19.7 26.3 22.9 
OA ee Nn oes aes ZOO 18.2 30.6 2515 28.5 Wee 
WOO Renee ewe 21.6 if 31.6 18.5 29.7 7.8 
NO WVOCRELE oes cere 6.7 3.5 —3.5 0.5 26.4 8.0 
SIG’ Ges 9 8.6 ier ales 6.9 8.3 123 
CV Aotes Mat Aenea 10.6 14.7 03} 9.0 13.0 Sst 
NOVO eee. 23.6 31.6 15.0 16.4 31.7 33.4 
HOSO zee are. 19.0 3.9 IAS 19.6 2218; 29.6 
NOG Teen en ot 19.4 19.5 8.4 20.5 23.2 2301 
WOSZI ee on ae 14.0 30.0 9.5 14.7 16.8 6.4 


Note: 1981 figures are actual, 1982 figures are preliminary actual. 
) Total private and public expenditures minus housing, institutions and government departments. 
2) Includes the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Source: Statistics Canada and Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Private and Public Investment in Canada. 
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Reference Table 22 
Dwelling Starts, Completions and Under Construction 


1948 — 1982 
en ee ee ee 
Starts Completions Under construction 
Centres Centres Centres 
of 5,000 of 5,000 of 5,000 
population Other population Other population 
Year and over’ areas Total and ove areas Total and over(?) Total 
ES Sg = ER. eee se 
(Number of units) 
NO AG ees eines: 57,888 32,306 90,194 48,006 28,091 76,097 SOT, 56,456 
US 4 Ole rse a: : 58,125 32,384 90,509 59,785 28,448 88,233 37,344 58, 169 
1950 2s oe 68,599 23,932 92,531 62,847 26,168 89,015 41,510 60,538 
ARS Sys Say eee 47,374 21,205 68,579 61,167 20,143 81,310 26,783 45,926 
195 2a 63,443 19,803 83,246 54,346 18,741 73,087 36,998 55,689 
1OSGR ae esta: 80,313 22,096 102,409 13,375 23,464 96,839 42,808 59,923 
WO SAR ek ee een 89,755 PP key 7/ 80,593 21,372 101,965 51,302 68,641 
NGOS R eee ee. 97,386 40,890 138,276 93,942 33,987 127,929 53,677 79,339 
1WO5Oxrecem sents 87,309 40,002 WEY 95,152 40,548 135,700 44,386 68,579 
VO Seas boca 84,875 37,465 122,340 80,995 36,288 117,283 49,508 Te Oo 
VOSS ee ec cnes 121,695 42,937 164,632 107,839 38,847 146,686 63,080 88, 162 
195 Oiaete eee 105,991 35,354 141,345 108,059 37,612 145,671 59,879 81,905 
1S6OR ek: 76,687 Smal 108,858 90,513 33,244 Z2GnlOn 44,975 65,773 
NOG emer cscteke sas 92,741 32,836 UWAsy sv 7 83,148 32,460 115,608 53,195 73,583 
IOS 2eeeteree ce 102,008 28,087 130,095 98,530 28,152 126,682 59,387 76,153 
NO OSeeees. cere 118,512 36,112 148,624 99,133 29,058 128,191 77,929 96,613 
HOGA ene 133,562 30,096 165,658 121,378 29,585 150,963 88,493 107,718 
NOG See. Senne 135,218 31,347 166,565 122,197 30,840 153,037 99,815 119,854 
SGC ee aes: 108,329 26,145 134,474 134,569 27,623 162,192 71,477 88,621 
WOO ee taste tei 131,858 32,265 164,123 120,163 29,079 149,242 82,616 102,716 
UC LSES). eae ceheee nese 162,267 34,611 196,878 136,087 34,656 170,993 106,834 126,638 
ISCO Re ate 169,739 40,676 210,415 159,089 36,737 195,826 114,386 137,357 
1OVOMa ee 150,999 39,529 190,528 138,576 37,251 175,827 123,901 148,185 
ARO AGIL ok eh see eae 180,948 52,705 233,653 155,892 45,340 201,232 145,885 Wiineon 
NISMS Sore 206,954 42,960 249,914 192,984 39,243 232,227 163,318 188,630 
NOS Reo Woe ees, 211,543 56,986 268,529 197,513 49,068 246,581 174,852 207,236 
1 OAM ce 169,437 52,686 222,123 202,989 54,254 257,243 138,360 168,406 
INSTAR ee eee 181,846 49,610 231,456 170,325 46,639 216,964 146,517 176,599 
TRO PAS i enone 209,762 63,441 273,203 180,765 55,484 236,249 168,282 204,286 
ICV AA MES bonne 200,201 45,523 245,724 206,217 45,572 251,789 158,216 185,599 
RST AS) ate ae ae nes 178,678 48,989 227,667 198,777 47,756 246,533 135,239 164,702 
C)7AS nee Sl avalliZ 45,332 197,049 178,604 47,885 226,489 103,414 128,601 
OS ONS cere 125,013 33,588 158,601 140,996 39, 172 176, 168 84,195 105,780 
NO Gilet csahucictes 142,441 BdjOe2 177,973 137,955 37,041 174,996 85,015 102,829 
198 26 ee rca 104,792 21,068 125,860 lilizs2on 21,691 133,942 74,685 89,055 


a 


Note: Data for 1962 to 1965 are based on 1961 Census area definitions, for 1966 to 1971 on 1966 Census area definitions, for 1972 to 1976 on 1971 Census 
area definitions. Subsequent data are based on 1976 Census area definitions. 

() At end of period. 

(2) Data for years after 1967 based on areas of 10,000 population and over. 


Source: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics. 
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Reference Table 23 
Dwelling Starts and Completions, by Type 


1949 — 1982 
a Fa te Se, 
Starts Completions 
ae i Misr) Saget toe ee ee es 
Semi- is 
detached ee 
Single and Apart- Single and Apart- 
Year detached duplex Row ments Total detached duplex Row ments Total 
(Number of units) 
OAD teint eee oee: 71,425 7,536 0 11,548 90,509 68,966 7,309 485 11,473 88,233 
HOSO Meese! 68,675 8,664 631 14,561 92,531 68,685 7,376 145 12,809 89,015 
O51 eee. 53,002 5,658 54 9,865 68,579 60,366 7,568 585 12,791 81,310 
NOS2 eee ce: 60,696 5,360 299 16,891 83,246 55,967 5,314 99 Aa O, 73,087 
1953 eee 70,782 7,202 553 23,872 102,409 68,916 7,714 372 19,837 96,839 
NODAL wee ec 78,574 6,498 1,000 27,455 113,527 71,760 6,098 1,065 23,042 101,965 
jGSD7 ee. 99,003 10,606 1,909 26,758 138,276 90/553 8,278 1,547 Zino 127,929 
HOS6 cee eens. 90,620 9,441 2,263 24,987 VATS, 95,656 11,872 2,137 26,035 135,700 
1O5 7a 82,955 9,272 2,214 27,899 122,340 81,096 8,464 2,350 25,373 117,283 
(SS keys Mey Same 104,508 10,713 2,457 46,954 164,632 96,830 10,004 2,226 37,626 146,686 
195 0inaeee 92,178 10,468 1,908 36,791 141,345 95,455 10,923 2,308 36,985 145,671 
1OGO peer S GVelivat 9,699 2,301 29,687 108,858 78,113 9,911 1,616 34,117 Shilo 
1OGd pee 76,430 11,650 1,864 35,633 Wess 7/ TAY AA, 10,593 2,019 26,825 115,608 
O62, eee: 74,443 10,975 3,742 40,935 130,095 75,593 11,922 2,451 36,716 126,682 
O63) were. 77,158 7,891 3,895 59,680 148,624 71,585 7,150 3,487 45,969 128,191 
1964 eee. 77,079 8,706 4,755 7ASy Wale} 165,658 76,225 8,091 3,861 62,786 150,963 
O65 spawn... 75,441 7,924 5,306 77,894 166,565 75,104 8,730 4,097 65,106 153,037 
1966 Sense 70,642 Wecon 5,000 SHoo7 134,474 73,858 Ov 6,412 74,215 162,192 
1967 et 72,534 9,939 7,392 74,258 164,123 73,631 9,089 5,431 61,091 149,242 
1968 515... 75,339 10,114 8,042 103,383 196,878 74,640 10,098 7,896 78,359 170,993 
1969 ees... 78,404 10,373 10,721 110,917 210,415 78,584 10,483 7,827 98,932 195,826 
1O7Oree 70,749 10,826 17,055 91,898 190,528 66,615 9,066 11,473 88,673 175,827 
HO Zils ees 98,056 13,751 15,659 106, 187 238,653 82,978 12,518 16,795 88,941 201,232 
1OV2 eee... 115,570 13,649 16,980 103,715 249,914 106,508 13,184 14,416 98,119 232,227 
OU Geter s 131,552 13,235 17,291 106,451 268,529 122,696 13,479 14,832 95,574 246,58 1 
NOTA RE ee ee, 122,143 11,023 14,932 74,025 222,123 129,704 12,509 19,225 95,805 257,243 
HOS ieeeean cere 123,929 15,403 21,763 70,361 231,456 113,409 12,303 16,095 hey tere 216,964 
1O{ Gases 134,313 15,890 33,676 89,324 273,203 128,623 15, 160 ON Wie 71,294 236,249 
US RAE opts Oe: 108,403 18,373 26,621 92,327 245,724 117,792 17,281 31,561 Sonos 251,789 
NOB seen 110,029 19,932 20,379 17,327 227,667 106,195 19) 155 26,644 94,539 246,533 
HOOPe eee 109,117 16,296 13,249 58,387 197,049 We. 105 18,071 18,860 77,453 226,489 
S80 Rees 87,721 11,149 11,402 48,329 158,601 90,720 13,675 13,398 58,375 176,168 
HOS TE eens ae 89,071 11,768 1,20 61,609 LE SIAS! 98,412 12,831 13,252 50,501 174,996 
HOG Oe ae cs 54,457 6,254 11,987 53, 162 125,860 54,720 8,480 16,082 54,660 133,942 


Note: See Note to Table 22. 
Source: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics; Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Housing in Canada. 
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Reference Table 24 
Manufacturers’ Inventories, Shipments and Orders 
1961 — 1982 


Manufacturing 


Total Stock 
New inven- to New 

Ship- orders Unfilled tories sales Ship- orders Unfilled 

Year ments received orders held ratio! ments received orders 
310000 310060 310106 310152 310022 310082 310128 

D 310030 310083 310129 310175 310052 310105 310151 

(Millions of dollars) 

1 OG ieee 1,953 1,968 1,960 4,529 Doe 769 726 1,526 
1S62RAee. 2,149 2,158 PEATE 4,867 2.26 883 894 1,747 
1963Re en 2,335 2,344 2,199 5,085 2.18 988 995 1,784 
S64 PUSTA 2,601 2,497 5,436 anit alicat Tales 2,069 
S65 en 2,824 2,867 2,950 5,952 Pe ADL 1,281 1,318 2,491 
TOGGineece. 3,109 Slo 3,656 6,738 BEATS 1,421 1,489 3,141 
MSY poracsae 3,246 3,241 4,025 7,408 2.28 1,478 1,475 S518 
1963 ae 3,505 3,508 3,961 7,446 Pai 1,633 1,628 3,384 
19GO eee 3,828 3,885 4,345 8,064 Wy 1,811 1,865 3,705 
OO wee 3,865 3,849 4,722 8,611 Pe 1,785 OW, 3,860 
1S Zales 4,189 4,215 4,834 8,643 2.06 1,977 1,997 3,954 
AE eee 4,687 4,736 5,049 9197 1.97 2,222 2,265 4,097 
NOG eee 5,563 5,793 6,707 10,420 1.88 2,638 2,848 5,567 
OAR 6,871 leo 10,063 13,674 1.99 3,136 3,386 8,699 
S75 eee 32 7,297 10,818 16,350 Dee. 3,346 3,284 9,594 
OVO nea mees 8,190 8,117 10,043 17,420 Zn ike} 3,749 3,667 8,807 
Ofer: 9,083 9,212 10,741 18,943 2.09 4,169 4,284 9,381 
UREA SS essere OWS 11OSS 12,760 20,882 1.94 5,012 5,238 11,043 
UG AS rerensre 12,707 12,965 16,441 24,728 1.95 5,869 6,111 14,383 
L980 14,034 14,173 18,924 29,410 2.10 6,239 6,349 16,705 
1OSil eee 15,776 15,785 19,875 33,391 aNe 6,859 6,875 17,492 
NOS 2a nee 15,250 15,040 17,905 34,842 2.28 6,342 6,149 15,674 


() Ratio of total inventories held to shipments. 


Durable manufacturing 


Source: Statistics Canada, Inventories, Shipments and Orders in Manufacturing Industries, monthly, cat. 31-001. 
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Non-durable manufacturing 


Ship- 
ments 


310021 
310051 


New 

orders Unfilled 
received orders 
310081 310127 
310104 310150 
1,193 434 
1,264 430 
1,350 415 
1,450 428 
1,549 459 
1,692 kom Ke) 
1,766 512 
1,880 SWAT 
2,020 640 
2,082 863 
2,218 880 
2,471 952 
2,945 1,140 
S139 1,363 
4,013 1,224 
4,450 1,236 
4,927 1,360 
5,798 Uns 
6,854 2,058 
7,823 2,219 
8,910 2,382 
8,891 2,231 
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Reference Table 26 


Main Components of the Labour Market‘ 


1966 — 1982”) 
Immigrants 
Population Labour force Employment destined to 
15 years Unem- Total the labour 
Year and over Total Male Female Total Male Female ployment immigration force 
D 767284 767285 767417 767549 767286 767418 767550 767287 55 66 
— 767606 767681 767748 767608 767683 767750 767609 
(Thousands of persons) 
196 Grye ees 13,083 7,493 5,147 2,346 7,242 4,975 2,267 251 195 99 
NG OW deere ices: oe 13,444 7,747 5,261 2,485 7,451 5,058 2,393 296 223 120 
ISOSRc es oo 13,805 95K 5,354 2,597 7,593 5,110 2,483 358 184 95 
TOG Oe untres 14,162 8,194 5,465 2,728 7,832 5,230 2,601 362 162 84 
(Ro YAO lieeerenarene ate 14,528 8,395 OO 2,824 7,919 5,260 2,660 476 148 78 
1S alt fees ee 14,872 8,639 5,667 2,972 8,104 5,329 Cle 535 122 61 
OZ actrees 15,186 8,897 5,797 3,101 8,344 5,460 2,885 593 122 59 
ISO Sees ns 15,526 9,276 5,973 3,303 8,761 5,678 3,083 Sal 184 92 
WOT AR see cc ae 15,924 9,639 6,163 3,477 9,125 5,870 3255 514 218 106 
UO Oieesaetsse tas wteae 16,323 9,974 6,294 3,680 9,284 5,903 3,381 690 188 81 
OVC Eee ee ee 16,706 10,206 6,369 3,837 9,479 5,965 3515 VEU 149 61 
Saar Deke teat eae IOS 10,498 6,505 3,994 9,648 6,031 3,617 850 als 48 
NOHO ae 17,382 10,882 6,650 4,232 9,972 6,148 3,824 911 86 35 
I GIZS ree 8 errr 17,691 11,207 6,799 4,408 10,369 6,347 4,022 838 We 48 
VOSO ets eee 18,005 WieZZ 6,909 4,613 10,655 6,430 4,225 867 143 64 
VOB ee ee we 18,295 11,830 7,019 4,811 10,933 6,522 4,411 898 128 OW 
TOG Dee rine seer 18,573 11,879 6,994 4,884 10,574 6,220 4,354 1,305 — n.a 
(Percentage change) Change) 
2.8 3.4 2x2 5.9 29 7 5.6 45 28 20 
Pr Tf 2.6 1.8 4.5 1.9 1.0 3.8 62 —39 —24 
2.6 3H al 50, 3:1 2.3 4.8 4 —22 —11 
2.6 ls 1.9 3.5 ail 0.6 2.3 114 —14 —7 
2.4 2.9 is 5e2 23 US) 4.3 59 —26 — 16 
ul 3.0 2.3 4.3 3.0 2.5 4.0 18 0) —2 
212 4.3 3.0 6.5 5.0 4.0 6.9 —38 62 38 
2.6 3.9 Ore Oe 4.2 3.4 5.6 —1 34 14 
25) 3.5 2.1) 5.9 Wat 0.6 3.9 WhO —31 —25 
aS 2.3 1.2 4.3 Cat 1.0 4.0 37 — 38 —20 
2, 2.9 Za 4.1 1.8 64. 2.9 124 —35 —14 
1.9 3.7 ae 6.0 3.4 1.9 5.7 60 —29 —12 
1.8 3.0 2.2 4.2 4.0 3:2 D2 —72 26 13 
66) 2.8 1.6 4.6 2.8 1.3 G0) 28 31 16 
1.6 Cadi 1.6 4.3 2.6 1.4 4.4 31 —15 —7 
ee 0.4 —0.4 Wo) —3.3 —4.6 —1.3 407 == n.a 


() Small differences in totals may arise due to rounding. 
(2) Labour Force Survey data were first collected under the revised Labour Force Survey in January, 1975. In January, 1976, the Revised Survey replaced the 
former Survey. Revised data have been estimated back to 1966. The former Labour Force Survey data (1954-1975) may be found in the 1976 edition of 


this Review. 


Source: Statistics Canada. The Labour Force, annual, cat. 71-001, and Historical Labour Force Statistics, annual, cat. 71-201: Department of Employment 
and Immigration, Immigration Statistics. Quarterly Immigration Bulletin. 
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Reference Table 27 


Participation and Unemployment Rates by Sex and Age Groups 
1966 — 1982) 


ee en 


Participation rates 


= ee MA. ree Female 

Year Total 15-24 254 Total 15-24 25+ Total 
a a te I ee ee 
D 767420 767430 767389 767552 767562 767521 767288 

767685 767697 767656 767752 767763 767730 767610 
a eee ae ee ee Se 

(Per cent) 
OO 6 eer ne he od ae 79.8 64.1 84.9 De: 48.4 Silane Sieg 
HO OViee en Sy ne onras 79.3 64.1 84.5 36.5 49.1 32.3 576 
OGGibremmes Ce. ee E. 78.6 63.3 84.0 Sit 49.8 32.8 51.6 
HG Ginseeens ee n ne 78.3 62.7 83.8 38.0 Or 33.8 lyfe) 
Oi Opes sete ete eee 2 a 77.8 62.5 83.3 38.3 49.5 34.5 57.8 
OVel Eee e ea Hiles 62.7 S2ar 39.4 50.8 35.4 58.1 
Ome Pe cc om ge ee Ths 64.4 82.3 40.2 51.8 36.2 58.6 
HIS eee we tree Un ee 78.2 66.8 82.3 41.9 54.2 SYAAS) HOW, 
OM Anmenecea te eae Nee. ote Bre 78.7 68.9 82.2 43.0 56.0 38.5 60.5 
ISS cercen ted ee ena eee ace 78.4 68.8 81.9 44.4 56.8 40.0 (hile 
NOI. © Merete eee ee 77.6 67.9 81.1 45.2 56.8 41.1 61.1 
URES sehen ean ec, ee 77.6 68.8 80.9 46.0 y/o) 42.1 61.5 
OTA SIS ote Sera ec 77.9 69.7 81.0 47.8 58.9 44.0 62.6 
TCI AST he co esac ee 78.4 71.4 80.9 48.9 61.0 44.9 63.3 
NOS ORM: a Re eee 8. 98 78.3 72.0 80.5 50.3 62.6 46.2 64.0 
NOG lipereer teem ed ihe Le. 78.3 W225 80.3 IAS 63.2 47.9 64.7 
OOO Meena sere a Wo ener I 76.9 69.5 79.3 51.6 62.3 48.3 64.0 
a a a ee ee ee ee 
Unemployment rates 
Male Female 
Total 15-24 254+ Total 15-24 25+ Total 

a a A cg ee Reng I Se ar eee ec Ee 

767421 767431 767390 767553 767563 767522 767289 

767686 767698 767657 767753 767764 767731 767611 

(Per cent) 

OG Omen tol ues ee a cnt $}.8} 6.3 2.6 ore 4.8 Oa, 3.4 
NOG fapen etee rene Ne ce 3.9 UP S3(0) ON ays) 2.8 3.8 
OG Gee etree te es 4.6 8.7 G5) 4.4 6.5 Shs! 4:5 
HOG Ome were re 4.3 8.3 Sy 4.7 6.5 ShIE 4.4 
YAO) Js tach oats pan ae eee ee ee 5.6 Wile 4.1 5.8 8.6 4.4 5a 
TIGA It ssi ele ee, Leet eee ne 6.0 12.0 4.3 6.6 9.8 5.0 6.2 
OZ RO onset) te 5.8 114]83) 4.1 7.0 9.6 oars 6.2 
ISAS Second rea eee ee 4.9 10.0 3.4 Gs, 9.2 lay! 5.5 
DPE sect esetonsaate eRe ee 4.8 9.6 Che} 6.4 8.9 Su Das 
UGYet sp eek Rina ho a 6.2 H2e5 4.3 8.1 11.4 6.5 6.9 
NOU OI tera Met ase. 6.4 Shs 4.2 8.4 Wea 6.6 foal 
UG IALE ee ore ee The: 14.9 4.9 9.4 13.8 7.4 8.1 
SITES te cctate ag a caer ee 7.6 NS ti Ee 9.6 13.9 UST 8.4 
TESIEAS) ise ce ee I 6.6 ish} 4.5 8.8 at 7.0 (As 
OS OPM et doce erate nan eeioats 6.9 13.8 4.8 8.4 West 65 ee: 
OG irate ete ce eee My saat 7.1 14.2 4.9 8.3 Wes Gel, WAS) 
TS ISEE ae GO ae Wl alent 8.1 10.8 16.1 8.8 11.0 


“) See note 2 on reference table 26. 
Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force and Historical Labour Force Statistics. 
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Reference Table 28 

Participation Rates, Canada and by Region 

1966 — 1982'’ 

a ee NL Se eee ee ee se ee een 


Atlantic Prairie British 
Year Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia 
a ES EE EEE ee ee eee ee ee 
D 767860 769841 769904 769922 


(Labour force as a percentage of population 15 years and over) 


he lelS must reererianan eta a sce! 57.3 50.4 56.0 59.8 58.3 56.7 
SOI perce eee eres 97.6 50.4 56.4 60.2 58.3 97.5 
VOCS terete cee cer 57.6 50.0 55.6 60.3 59.5 57.6 
‘ISO ORR pee eee cc, eee 97.9 49.9 95.9 60.5 59.7 58.2 
LRT A OC serra. ie Caer eee bin te 57.8 49.3 55.4 60.5 60.0 58.7 
Lilet hones arenes 58. 1 49.8 56.0 60.9 60.0 58.3 
Pie en coe ame Rae eae 2 58.6 50.5 55.9 loll 60.8 58.8 
RSNA Fs aches se ere eee tn calch cee SYS). 7/ 52.3 57.6 62.4 61.8 59.6 
IASI Secrets deen Hee ai ae 60.5 53.4 58.0 63.4 62.6 60.3 
URS AS) oe eo reper ee Peete een 61.1 SSL 58.5 64.1 63.0 61.1 
SIG Rape eee cee anne ete Gill 53.4 58.3 63.9 63.8 61.3 
1 NS AA as tte te A 61.5 53.7 98.9 64.3 64.3 61.5 
NOLS Ree Ree ON carat mee ie 62.6 54.9 OW) 7/ 65.5 65.3 62.6 
O79 Fee ee ose ae eee 63.3 55.5 60.1 66.6 66.3 62.7 
11S! 6 La ei Reage pase meet ete 64.0 56.2 61.0 66.8 67.1 63.7 
LOG eager canker 64.7 56.3 61.2 67.7 68.1 64.7 
i Le As eee ane 64.0 55.8 SS) 67.4 67.8 63.8 
ee ee ee ee eee 


(') See note 2 on reference table 26. 
Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, and Historical Labour Force Statistics. 
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Reference Table 29 
Labour Force, Canada and by Region 
1966 — 1982'") 


Atlantic Prairie British Atlantic Prairie British 
Year Canada region Quebec = Ontario region Columbia Canada region Quebec = Ontario region Columbia 
D 767870 769838 769901 769919 
ee ee ee eee 

(Thousands of persons) (Per cent change) 

WEY some 7,493 615 2,113 2,787 1,262 716 n.a. n.a. n.a n.a. n.a. na 
NOU: 7,747 626 2,184 2,891 1,286 759 3.4 1.8 3.4 3.8 8S) 6.0 
1OO8ss. .n.5s0: 7,991 635 2,205 2,980 1,342 789 2.6 se) 0.9 3.1 4.3 4.0 
GOO se rn. 8,194 647 2,264 3,077 1,376 830 3.1 19 Past 3.3 2.6 DIZ 
NOOR... 8,395 652 2,288 3,177 1,407 871 2.9 0) 7/ dis 3.2 ia 5.0 
(RA eee 8,639 673 2,347 3,290 1,429 899 2.9 3.3 2.6 3.6 1.6 3.2 
NOV. 8,897 696 2,383 3,410 1,471 938 3.0 3.4 1.5 3.6 228) 4.3 
NSF sete. 9,276 736 2,499 3,532 522 987 4.3 58 4.9 3.6 3.5 5.2 
NOVA ee. os 9,639 767 2,570 3,686 1,576 1,040 3.9 4.1 2.8 4.4 3.6 5.4 
USNC hs eee 9,974 787 2,647 3,818 1,635 1,087 3.5 2.6 3.0 3.6 Shi 4.5 
OV One. a 10,206 805 2,689 3,885 WZ Lute 2.3 2.3 1.6 Use 4.7 2.6 
USER eee 10,498 829 2,756 3,994 DLO 1,144 a9 2.9 2:0 2.8 3.7 2.9 
NOG Beers, 10,882 864 2,827 4,147 1,852 1,192 3.7 4.2 2.6 3.8 4.3 4.2 
OO by rene 11,207 892 2,878 4,289 1,926 1,223 3.0 3.2 1.8 3.4 4.0 2.6 
1OSOR i e.*. 11,522 919 2909 4,366 2,000 1,278 2.8 3.1 2.8 1.8 3.8 4.5 
OSM ashe... 11,830 935 2,996 4,481 2,082 1,337 Delf lef 1.3 2.6 4.1 4.7 
1OS2 ante 11,879 938 2,947 4,519 2,128 1,346 0.4 0.3 — 1.6 0.8 22 Orr 


() See note 2 on reference table 26. 
Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, and Historical Labour Force Statistics. 
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Reference Table 30 
Employment, Canada and by Region 


1966 — 1982" 

Atlantic Prairie British Atlantic Prairie British 
Year Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia 
D 767888 769839 769902 769920 

(Thousands of persons) (Per cent change) 

USO eee 7,242 583 COLT 2,714 1,233 684 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 
1OG7e see TAeeksy)| 593 2,085 2,799 1,254 720 2.9 Us 2.8 oh lege 5:3 
US eens 7,593 598 2,08 1 AOL 1,299 742 1:9 0.9 —0.2 2.6 3.0 3.1 
NGOOF a ee 7,832 607 2,126 2,979 oe 788 3.1 alsa) Ze 3.7 2.9 6.2 
NOON ae 5 fess 612 2,128 S087 1,337 805 Ue 0.8 0.1 2.0 0.4 2a 
USE pacers 8,104 626 Zhe Ses 1,356 834 2.3 278 ue. Dae) 1.4 3.7 
IOWi2 eee 8,344 642 2,205 3,239 1,394 865 3.0 AS) 1.4 441 2.8 3.7 
NOS oe 8,761 679 2,330 3,380 1,451 920 5.0 5.9 3,7 4.4 4.1 6.4 
OAS eee 9,125 702 2,401 33523 Woes 976 4.2 3.3 3.0 4.2 5.0 6.0 
NOMS Pop eehe 9,284 710 2,434 3,576 oval 995 U2 ila 1.4 las 3.1 1.9 
STAG eeereteer 9,479 718 2,456 3,645 1,641 1,020 al Wat 0.9 1.9 4.5 Ps 
VWOMEl eaten 9,648 725 2,473 3,714 1,690 1,047 1.8 1.0 0.7 1.9 3.0 Onl 
WOWiOwers ater SOE 756 2,520 3,847 LOO 1,093 3.4 4.3 1.9 3.6 3.9 4.4 
WO ees sic 10,369 786 2,602 4,008 1,843 1,129 4.0 4.1 coh: 4.2 4.9 3.3 
1930s 10,655 817 2,667 4,066 1,914 1,191 2.8 3.8 225 1.4 3.9 525 
1S SH ie ee 10,933 826 2,685 4,186 1,988 1,247 2.6 ae On7, 2.9 3.9 4.7 
1952 eee 10,574 803 2,540 4,078 1,970 1,183 —3.3 —2.8 —5.4 —2.6 —0.9 —5.1 


(“) See note 2 on reference table 26. 
Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, and Historical Labour Force Statistics. 
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Reference Table 31 
Estimates of Employees by Industry 


1961 — 1982 
ie ee ee 
Transpor- Commu- 
tation, nity 
Mines, storage Finance, business Public 

Non-agri- quarries and insurance and administra- 

cultural and Manu- Con- communi- and real personal tion and 
Year total oil wells facturing struction cations Trade estate services defence 

(Thousands) 
UCTS a etn aoe eee 4,719 108 1,306 282 581 758 196 1,079 333 
OOZea er ener see 4,924 109 1,368 301 583 791 207 1,143 341 
OD Geert is oo: 5,097 107 1,416 308 592 821 220 1,209 345 
See eee eaetine 2 ane 5,345 108 1,486 332 604 854 231 1,292 355 
HOG Seer  n os oes 5,626 ibs) 1,554 367 622 898 240 1,384 364 
OO Cpe oe WORE Doze 117 1,637 392 641 944 248 1,482 379 
ISL Recon eee 6,101 119 1,641 376 659 968 265 1,589 401 
OO Steerer es eet, 6,235 121 1,638 372 646 1,002 282 1,684 415 
OG Oe eee Fee. 6,490 120 1,678 379 661 1,057 Pach) 1,800 424 
FAO ee cee eet en a: 6,592 129 1,648 366 667 1,081 305 1,878 447 
IDA) ah saeeceeaie niet eae 6,744 126 1,640 391 685 1,114 316 1,929 475 
SID: Sat eR na eee 7,009 123 1,680 404 699 1,186 343 2,009 501 
ISHS asa eae eee G39 127 U0 428 TH 1,262 373 2,104 536 
TTC rie renee ee 7,769 132 1,838 446 764 1,347 405 2,205 558 
IDEAS saecoccer eect cous eee 7,874 131 Ws) 451 764 1,381 423 2,310 592 
WACK Sean Rest ar ae 8,006 136 Unies: 455 779 1,401 434 2,358 606 
NSA, Hoe ee ae 8,224 142 UAUETAS 467 LS 1,413 472 2,469 621 
ERAS): a eterna i tere lant 8,391 140 1,803 436 803 1,467 488 2,545 633 
IRA Se ue eer ook eee 8,691 151 1,874 466 819 laos: 502 2,656 625 
HOSO Peer te aks 8,877 170 1,851 456 843 WBNS) 517 2,766 636 
IAS YS |” Scher acan hen eae eee 9,188 178 1,884 475 850 1,629 533 2,933 628 
NOS2 Reet ecer cc Ae ts: 8,900 156 WA 413 828 Or 535 2,966 646 
(Per cent change) 

NOG 2mm cee ee, 4.3 1.3 4.8 6.1 0.5 4.4 57 6.0 2n0 
NOG Sweeter ne ear on, 315 —1.8 3.6 Cali 1.4 3.8 6.0 5.8 Wz 
OG Ae cece cect cadre 4.8 eet 4.9 US a 4.0 5.4 6.8 Zao 
HOG Dineen hoy meee 8! 5:3 6.3 4.6 10.4 2.8 Oye 3.8 7.0 2.6 
NOG OMe eee Oe Cae 5.3 6.8 28) 5.0 3.4 TEA 4.0 
WISE Sa hee eee 3.0 1.4 0.2 —3.9 PL Th 2.6 6.7 Tes 5.9 
NOGSHewe ee ter all Tee —0.2 — 1.0 —1.9 3.5 6.5 5.9 3.4 
TISKEID) 2epaesrars lee 4.0 —1.8 2.4 ei ae ye) OS 6.9 P| 
WO Qe. caste Se nee eee 1.6 7.4 —1.8 —3.3 1.0 Put 2.1 4.3 9:5 
RCIA): 4oieecoxhs sae tana amr Zao —1.4 —0.5 6.4 2.6 3.1 3.5 Zui; 6.3 
NOC ee eee ea 3.9 —2.2 2 3.6 2.0 6.4 8.4 4.2 5.4 
THURS): eh a ee eee 9.9 3.0 5.6 6.0 29 6.5 8.9 4.7 7.0 
NIA eae Rn ce rants 5.0 4.0 3.5 4.2 6.2 6.7 8.6 4.8 4.3 
IS ae eae ee 1.3 —0.4 —4.5 alent 0.0 BAS) 4.4 4.8 6.1 
OO merge eet) Se Weis 3.8 1.0 1.0 2.0 eS PT Za 2.4 
USWA She oa Rte Bill 3.8 0.1 2.4 2.0 ON 8.7 4.7 2.4 
KS 7s Vo sss rae ea ee 2.0 —1.4 1.6 —6.5 1.0 3.8 3.4 3.0 2.0 
SIAL) cas: eset eiasco re eee 3.6 8.0 3.9 6.8 Pai 3.3 229 4.4 —1.2 
OS 0 eer te oar Scour Be \ 12.8 —1.2 —2.1 2.8 2.6 2.9 4.1 usr 
OSS ere eee seh eccnce: 3.5 4.6 1.8 4.3 0.8 4.7 3.1 6.0 —1.1 
HOS 27 tee eet eB ciers —3.1 — 12.4 —9.2 — 13.4 —2.6 —3.2 0.4 eZ RSS| 


Source: Statistics Canada, Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry, cat. 72-008. 
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Reference Table 32 
Unemployment, Canada and by Region 


1966 — 1982'” 
Unemployed Unemployment rate 
Atlantic Prairie British Atlantic Prairie British 
Year Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia 
SE Se ee ee eee, Be ae ae eee 
D 767891 769840 769903 769921 767863 769842 769905 769923 
a a a a ee 
(Thousands of persons) (Per cent) 
1966)... 251 33 86 72 30 33 3.4 5.4 4.1 2.6 2.4 4.6 
Gir: 296 33 100 92 30 39 3.8 ne: 4.6 3.2 25 Sel 
19CSeee 358 38 124 107 43 47 4.5 6.0 5.6 3.6 3.2 5.9 
1969 362 40 137 99 45 42 4.4 6.2 6.1 3.2 3:3 5.0 
URTAD see cee 476 40 160 139 70 67 eyif 6.2 7.0 4.4 4.9 Tet 
LOMallee es: lafets) 46 171 178 74 65 622 Tae) is Oe4, S82 Ua 
NOV 553 54 178 al 78 is} 6.2 TEU as 5.0 sy) 7.8 
WS) see sys la 169 hey 71 66 lays: 7.8 6.8 4.3 4.7 6.7 
OA es 514 65 169 164 53 64 ty) 8.4 6.6 4.4 3.4 6.2 
WAS he nace 690 TL 214 242 65 92 6.9 9.8 8.1 6.3 3.9 8.5 
URSA ence UAT 88 283 240 76 96 Tal 10.9 San 6.2 4.1 8.6 
UML. Serece 850 104 284 280 86 97 8.1 12.6 10.3 HAO, 4.9 3:5 
USYAS) moore 911 108 307 300 96 98 8.4 WAS 10.9 Ue Ore 8.3 
USAC) rae 838 105 Zilla 280 83 94 Ts. TAS 9.6 6.5 4.3 tel 
1OSOR 867 103 292 300 86 87 TES) Al 9.9 6.9 4.3 6.8 
iOS ieee 898 109 311 295 9 90 7.6 Wlet 10.4 6.6 4.5 6.7 
USE occcre 1,305 135 407 441 158 163 11.0 14.4 13.8 9.8 7.4 12 


(1) See note 2 on reference table 26. 
Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, and Historical Labour Force Statistics. 
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Reference Table 33 


Unemployed Persons by Family Status, Canada 
1961 — 1982") 


Members of family units Non- Members of family units Non- 
mem a os a. cle 
bers bers 
Total Heads Other of Total Heads Other of 
unem- of Single rela- family unem- of Single rela- family 
Year ployed Total units child tives) Spouses units ployed Total units child tives’) Spouses units 
D 767287 773576 773577 773579 773580 773578 773581 


(Thousands of persons, annual averages) 


Former Labour Force Survey 


123 ie 497 454 230 168 56 
NOG2 aces 405 Sil 187 138 45 
ISIS 390 357 174 lis2 Dil 
WOGAR Sos; 348 3t9 148 123 47 
NOGSwn 298 27/3} 127 105 41 
1966°)~....... 251 252 ake, 101 37 
ISH oe 296 294 134 114 46 
HOGS, 358 354 155 144 55 
OOO eee 362 359 146 150 63 
WSWOe. oe 476 444 183 190 Wie 
NOV ye. 535 516 Pale 213 91 
USA eee 552 509 202 215 93 
ISAS ie eee Diks) 453 169 190 95 
OT Awe er 514 462 171 197 93 
NO Omer es 690 624 241 252 131 
Revised Labour Force Survey 
NOLOu eee ses. 690 609 194 221 28 
NO Ore rae aoe 727 640 190 240 So 
SRA eae 850 752 224 280 41 
HOW eres. 911 800 247 289 41 
O70 Bae ees 838 743 223 278 38 
103 0 meree. 867 763 237 287 39 
NOS ee eceess 898 789 242 294 40 
IO82e ee. 1,305 1,146 405 399 61 


) These data have not been linked back over the years prior to 1975, when the former Labour Force Survey was in effect; as a result, both sets of data are 
presented here. 

(2) Only the total unemployed data for 1966 to 1975 are as revised by Statistics Canada; the other figures for that period therefore do not add exactly to the 
stated total. 

(3) Prior to 1975 this includes spouses. 


Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force. 
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Reference Table 34 
Family Units with One or More Unemployed Persons by 
the Number of Employed Persons in the Family Unit, Canada 


1961 — 1982°” 
One or more persons in unit One or more persons in unit 
employed employed 

Units No Three No Three 

with persons or persons or 

some in unit One Two more in unit One Two more 

unem- em- em- em- em- em- em- em- em- 
Year ployed ployed Total ployed ployed) ployed ployed Total ployed ployed) — ployed 

(Thousands of family units, annual averages) (Change) 
Former Labour Force Survey 
akc lou) Aleates 394 177 Zale 132 OM 28 
WSLS ace Sot 148 183 112 46 25 —29 — 34 —20 —11 —3 
196Ces S15 138 179 108 46 26 — 10 —4 0) 0) 1 
1G 4a eee 284 TKS) 170 99 48 23 —23 -—9 —9 2 —3 
1965 eee 245 96 149 87 40 22 —19 —21 —12 —8 —14 
UGS) oes. 229 87 142 83 39 19 —9 —7 —4 —1 —3 
WISH cxcaes 248 100 168 100 44 24 isi 26 Wil 5 S 
UISTERE) cece 319 119 200 119 54 28 19 32 19 10 4 
1969 ea 320 Wak 207 122 54 Sil —6 i 3 0 3 
TEVA) cases 396 141 256 We 69 30 28 49 SO 15 —1 
Oa ae 461 165 295 181 Te 39 24 39 24 8 9 
U2 acres 456 159 297 186 76 36 —6 2 5 —1 —3 
NWOSeeeee 408 128 281 172 70 39 —31 — 16 —14 —6 3 
OU Alee ae 412 11635) 276 170 70 36 if —5 —2 0 —3 
TSWAS) sete 547 185 362 228 92 43 50 86 58 22 7 
Revised Labour Force Survey 

USES oeroeer Biers) 153 399 260 139 n.a. n.a n.a n.a. n.a n.a 
UAB) scree 576 153 423 Piss} 150 n.a. 0) 24 is 11 n.a 
USWATE a tecac 669 176 493 318 Wks na. 23 70 45 25 n.a 
ISAS) Gener 711 187 523 340 183 n.a. 11 30 22 8 n.a 
UST) segrnore 663 172 492 320 We n.a. —15 —31 —20 —11 n.a 
LOSOR a 682 178 504 321 183 n.a. 6 12 1 et n.a 
198i eee 703 179 524 337 187 n.a. 1 20 16 4 n.a 
USE occaces 996 282 714 468 246 n.a. 103 190 131 59 n.a 


() See note 1 on reference table 33. 
(2) On revised Labour Force Survey this column reads ‘“‘two or more employed’. 


Source: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force. 
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Reference Table 35 

Help-Wanted Index, Canada and Regions 
1962 — 1982 

(1969 = 100) 


—— Ss a a 


Atlantic Prairie British 
Year Canada region Quebec Ontario region Columbia 
D 730179 730180 730181 730182 730183 730184 
hee eee 62 87 90 44 54 41 
NOD Seren aie. Meee Reo. 65 84 88 51 60 40 
OG A ewerettcr 8 ood fre 78 97 102 65 73 54 
UTES. oie ee SIZ 137 118 86 86 70 
HSLOLS Ge, -eeeeeee e 107 143 Wee 96 102 75 
URLYS. css. eee 93 121 109 79 104 66 
HOGSteeeet ee 81 107 85 TLL 84 70 
VOCS Fear eo cheese 100 100 100 100 100 100 
GHANA cae eee ey 82 78 86 83 79 75 
ISI AUR, joe ee 86 87 93 80 88 83 
Qa Roe ee 115 104 114 Walz 121 113 
TI SITASIE ok oe eee na a 148 137 140 149 156 166 
OTA ee ees ss cs 199 236 203 170 230 221 
OAS 8a 163 Zalih 200 115 196 152 
WOO Mee Recs Ooch n low 136 195 106 212 148 
IS WAES Ae Serene eee 152 151 189 104 197 146 
NOB Che ne 165 139 206 113 ei 147 
OO eters ik oe 189 135 176 156 309 190 
IICIE\O), 2, eee 203 145 181 158 344 250 
DOG eee kc 224 133 158 181 401 350 
UGG 2 ee Rete eesti eo 86 75 92 157 WA 
(Per cent change) 
OOS Wire Bee sce 4.8 —3.4 —2.2 15.9 iat —2.4 
NOG 4 eeemen ten Mets conn. 20.0 15:5 15.9 27.5 Pr TE 35.0 
NODS reerey cers. oe kos eee 24.4 41.2 low 32.3 17.8 29.6 
OCG eee et ee 1OkS 4.4 7.6 11.6 18.6 an 
TACT ie ea eee — 13.1 — 15.4 — 14.2 — 17.7 Za0) — 12.0 
NOOO Pewee te reer. —12.9 —11.6 — 22.0 —2.5 — 19.2 6.1 
1OCO Me re icc cn tee 23.5 —6.5 17.6 29.9 19.0 42.9 
IDA Oc a ean aeRO — 18.0 —22.0 — 14.0 — 17.0 —21.0 —25.0 
Opler eee 4.9 IRS 8.1 —3.6 11.4 10.7 
AEM ok See ne 33./ 19:5 22.6 46.3 37.5 36. 1 
EWS eta 4 sock ak ee 28.7 31.7 22.8 27.4 28.9 46.9 
SC See eee 34.5 72.3 45.0 14.4 47.4 33.1 
TSA Me dct ee — 18.1 — 10.6 —1.5 — 32.4 — 14.8 —31.2 
REACT, oS eee eee eee ae —3.7 — 35.5 —2.5 —7.8 8.2 —2.6 
USAT ican see 5 Renee eee —2.5 11.0 —3.1 —1.9 —7.4 —1.4 
NOB Seep cc te ce 7.8 —7.9 9.0 8.7 ey 0.7 
NOOR Me Cr A eS 14.5 —2.9 — 14.6 38.1 36. 1 29.3 
OSORP ere ts ieee 7.4 7.4 2.8 1:3 11.3 31.6 
OG Bammer es cle: sensei 10.3 —8.3 —12.7 14.6 16.6 40.0 
OS 2 ee wre ct ae — 55.8 — 35.3 —52.5 — 49.2 — 60.8 — 65.1 


Source: Statistics Canada, Canadian Statistical Review, cat. 11-003. 
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Reference Table 36 
Index of Productivity and Costs: 
Commercial Non-Agricultural Industries 


1961 — 1981 
(1971 = 100) 

Output Output Labour Labour 

Total per per compensation compensation 
Persons person- Labour person person- per person per unit of 
Year Output employed hours compensation employed hour employed output 
D 142855 240203 240263 240557 240323 240353 240587 240647 
| SON eee: 56.5 Toul FOUL 43.1 ore 70.9 57.3 76.2 
196252 60.2 UT 82.7 45.7 Wiles. 72.8 58.8 75.8 
196 Sree 63.4 SES) 84.6 48.4 79.4 74.9 60.6 76.4 
IS64ee=. Seer 68.7 83.4 88.3 O255 82.2 Ctledk 63.0 76.5 
OG ON w eer ees 74.1 88.1 92.9 58.4 84.1 79.8 66.3 78.8 
TOC ORs. ee. 79.0 92:3 96.2 65.6 85.6 82m Ale 83.0 
ne ev Bere eee Cee 82.2 93.9 97.4 let Slee 84.4 76.3 SipZ 
She tS) cece sascrcee 86.8 94.3 96.8 76.5 S21 89.7 81.1 88.1 
196 OR eee. 9253 97-7 99.4 85.0 94.4 92.9 86.9 O25 
VSO FE eee 94.3 98.1 98.9 91-3 96. 1 95.4 93.0 96.8 
UOVGleee eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
VOV2S eee et: 107.4 104.1 1OSI7 Talilets) 103.1 103.5 107.1 103.8 
NSLS ere 116.8 110.0 109.5 129.6 106.2 106.7 117.8 Viale 
NOUAL eee 123.0 115.8 114.5 154.8 106.2 107.5 133.7 125.8 
Ore eee 123.0 Ware) 114.6 178.4 105.1 107.3 15225 145.1 
LOO ee ras, WZ9R7, Sh Wiley 204.3 109.0 Were 171.6 SASS: 
Re GA eee ier, Oe 133.8 12241 WAS) 2235 109.6 113.9 183.1 167.1 
NOS eee 139.0 125.6 Wie 242.7 110.6 114.4 193°2 174.6 
97S ees 145.6 131.2 126.2 PS Wee, 115.4 208.3 187.6 
ISB ORs eee: 145.8 133:9 128.6 305.2 108.9 113.4 227.9 209.3 
VOB ieee, 149.3 138.8 132.4 345.6 OWS 112.8 248.9 231.4 
(Per cent change) 

NOG 2 ee eens: 6.5 3.5 3.8 6.0 3.1 PDS 2.6 —0.5 
1QGSeee eee: 5:3 2.8 23 pS) 2S 29 Sal 0.8 
1OGAR sere 8.2 4.4 4.4 85 3.5 Sui 4.0 0.1 
O65 eres 8.0 5.6 5.2 Wile ORS PA Uf 52 3.0 
WEN on oetes orcs 6.6 4.8 3.6 We! 1.8 2.9 Ue 5.4 
O67 4.1 ieee er 9.1 AP 2.8 7.3 1 
ARS YCIS)s pochomencenae one) 0.4 —0.6 6.8 5.3 6.3 6.3 lea 
NOOQR eee: 6.3 3.6 Pll Wifey 2.0 3.6 ee 4.5 
GUS AO). SeAtacemeerrce: ae 0.4 —0.5 7.4 1.8 Zn 710, om 
1S (glgeeneereonvers 6.0 ies) at 9:5 4.1 4.8 TS) 3.3 
(OTR ee 7.4 4.1 Sheff Ws 3:1 3.5 16a 3.8 
UASY seh eh ncacecs 8.8 Oat 5.6 16.2 3.0 Sal 10.0 6.9 
ND (Ares ecre see est 5.3 5.3 4.6 19.4 0.0 ON7, 13.5 13.3 
USWASY Seocoanesnscnise 0.0 Hee 0.2 lore — 1.0 —0.2 14.1 15:3 
USAS) soccer oscccrrons 5.4 1.8 1.3 14.5 Sif 4.1 ES) 8.6 
1 Oie(ceree tree 3.2 Zs eZ 9.4 0.6 2.0 6.7 6.1 
1 OiOn eeee 3.9 Zag 3.4 8.6 0.9 0.4 O}9) 4.5 
197.9 eee ees 4.7 4.5 3.9 12.6 0.4 0.9 7.8 7.4 
| O80 Peewee: 0.1 Coal 1.9 Wake 7 —1.9 —1.7 9.4 11.6 
TOBA emai n ee 2.4 3.7 3.0 13.2 —1.3 —0.5 Ore 10.6 


ee ee ee ee eee ee 


Source: Statistics Canada, Aggregate Productivity Measures, annual, cat. 14-201. Data for Output prior to 1971 is based on Statistics Canada, Index of Real 
Domestic Product by Industry, annual, cat. 61-005. 
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Reference Table 37 
Index of Productivity and Costs: 
Commercial Non-Agricultural Goods-Producing Industries 


1961 — 1981 
(1971 = 100) 

Output Output Labour Labour 

Total per per compensation compensation 
Persons person- Labour person person- per person per unit of 
Year Output employed hours compensation employed hour employed output 
——————S a a an ae a AEN eR em oY ee 
D 240204 240264 240558 240324 240354 240588 240648 
—S ee IS RT Res eee eee tht ae ee 
OOM Mets 3: StoK(5) 82.7 84.7 44.7 67.2 65.6 54.0 80.4 
OOS err ej: 60.0 relo}8) 88.3 47.6 70.4 67.9 Doe 79.4 
HOGS. Are. 63.3 87.2 90.1 50.3 72.6 70.3 Tote 79.5 
OA Seen css. 69.1 Siles 94.7 54.9 Sal 73.0 60.2 19.5 
HOGS 2 tt. 75.2 96.3 100.0 61.5 78.1 US 63.9 Sale, 
HOGGie ey... 80.8 100.7 104.1 69.5 80.2 TAT(AS) 69.1 86.1 
LOGIT Greens. 83.2 100.3 102.7 74.6 83.0 81.0 74.4 89.7 
HOGS ee yas: 88.2 S18).7 101.8 79.0 88.5 86.6 79.3 89.5 
HOGG EE meso, 93.7 101.4 102.6 86.6 92.4 91.3 85.4 92.4 
OO eee ors, 94.7 99:3 100.2 9125 95.4 94.5 92.2 96.6 
ISAs sore 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
AZZ reed oe 106.7 102.5 102.6 109.8 104.0 104.0 107.1 103.0 
NOW? eee 2. 116.4 108.0 107.9 129.2 107.8 107.9 119.6 19) 
OHA SO corse: 120.1 111.0 HETORS 154.0 108.2 108.8 138.7 128.2 
OMOIeasrr ee. ., We 109.2 107.5 174.2 105.4 107.0 159.5 151.4 
NOG week... Wie 110.5 108.7 198.4 109.7 a (thes) 17925 163.6 
OME eee tee vc: 123.4 110.0 107.6 216.5 ee 114.7 196.8 175.4 
OWS: Ses ee oz: 126.6 Wale: 109.3 231.6 TASS7. 115.8 208.1 183.0 
HOON ee ree. 13223 116.3 113.8 259.8 ABE7 116.2 223.4 196.4 
OBO) sete = 129.6 116.4 113.9 285. 1 111.4 T1358 245.0 219.9 
OS fee. 132:0 11950 116.0 BL2RT 110.9 113.8 PAL) Ps 244.4 
(Per cent change) 

USS > eee ILS) 3.1 4.3 6.5 4.8 3.3 3.5 —1.2 
HOGS Fo Ps. sence Dro (ie 2.0 2. 1/ 3.1 3.5 3.2 0.1 
HOGA ree, a, 92 4.7 Oat Sr 4.3 3:9 4.3 0.0 
SOS eee ts... 8.8 5:5 O).9) 12.0 3.2 3.0 6.1 2.8 
IGG rere acs 7.4 4.6 441 13.0 Zale Si2 8.1 5.4 
HOOT See ie: 3.0 —0.4 —1.3 7.3 3.5 4.4 OTE 4.2 
HOGG ference, 6.0 —0.6 —0.9 o.-8) 6.6 6.9 6.6 —0.2 
HOGO SS ss 6.2 ize 0.8 9.6 4.4 5.4 Weill Ore 
CAC oryene eee ile I —2.1 —2.3 ef 3.2 3.5 8.0 4.5 
OAT eens, on. 5.6 0.7 —0.2 9.3 4.8 5.8 8.5 3.5 
NON2 Stee oto .ch. 0 6.7 2h IS) 2.6 9.8 4.0 4.0 ee 3.0 
HOTS See os, 9.1 5.4 i2 Wels 3.1 3.1 Uv ete 
HOTA (RRR, 5. 3:2 2.8 One: 19.2 0.4 0.8 16.0 15.6 
ROD Seer rr ec —4.2 —1.6 —2.5 13:1 —2.6 —1.7 1520 18.1 
USTAS Aa pene By. Wo el 13.9 4.1 4.2 8} om 
OM een. 1.8 —0.5 — 1.0 Om 2.3 2.9 9.6 ee 
1OUO San ok. 2.6 ee 1.6 7.0 1:3 1.0 Sf 4.3 
OO ee cso 4.5 4.5 4.1 a2 0.0 0.3 7.4 7.3 
WOSO Fee 8 —2.0 Oat 0.1 Ss) JE —2.0 —2.1 O77. 12.0 
1 Sie ite edeentcerrceste 1.9 De 1.8 13.2 —0.4 0.0 10.7 Tle 


Source: Statistics Canada, Aggregate Productivity Measures. 
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Reference Table 38 
Index of Productivity and Costs: 
Commercial Services-Producing Industries 


1961 — 1981 
(1971 = 100) 

Output Output Labour Labour 

Total per per compensation compensation 
Persons person- Labour person person- per person per unit of 
Year Output employed hours compensation employed hour employed output 
D 240202 240262 240556 240322 240352 240586 240646 
196i eee Seo 69.2 sete 41.5 83.1 76.0 59.9 ieee 
1962 eee 60.5 TH ilets 78.2 43.7 84.3 ies} 61.0 12:3 
1 OOS eee. 63.5 74.2 80.3 46.6 85.6 79.1 62.8 73.4 
ie ley. a ena 68.2 TEA! 83.2 50.2 88.2 82.0 64.9 73.6 
NOGS eee Hotel 81.8 87.3 55.4 89.4 83.7 67.8 75.8 
Sleloveeaea cet 77.3 85.8 90.0 61.8 90.0 85.9 72.0 USL) 
1\96i/ 1 eee 81.4 89.0 93:2 68.7 91.4 87.3 TEs 84.4 
1968S erence. 85.5 90.1 92.8 74.0 94.9 92.1 82.2 86.6 
1969 eee... 91.0 94.9 96.8 83.4 S559 94.0 87.8 91.6 
19); OR eee 94.0 lr 97.8 Si) 96.7 96.1 SLI 96.8 
AO Talarerenee tre. = 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
O25 Meese ee: 108.0 10553 104.7 ised 1lO2Z85 103.2 107.3 104.7 
ORO eaten WU 111.6 110.8 130.0 105.0 105.7 116.5 111.0 
OA eee WS 7/ 119.5 Woe sony, 105.2 106.8 130.2 123.9 
SHAS coke ao wees 130.1 123.1 2083 182.5 105.7 108.2 148.3 140.3 
OMG Ree es 137.3 12557, 122.0 210.0 109.2 112.6 167.1 153.0 
NOTH es eS. 5. 143.1 USGS) 125.4 230.4 108.7 114.1 or 161.1 
TOTS eee, 150. 1 136.8 131.4 ZOOO 109.7 114.2 185.3 168.9 
SHAS) Spe seo 1S7eS 142.8 136.1 286.4 110.3 115.8 200.6 181.8 
1980! eee 160.3 147.6 140.5 325.0 108.6 114.1 220.2 202.8 
NO GT y eee eee... 164.8 154.3 145.6 368.0 106.8 113.2 238.5 223.3 
(Per cent change) 

TOG 2ictee re a. O:2 3.6 3.3 5.3 1.4 Zé 1.8 0.1 
WS OS eee as: 10) 3.5 zip 6.6 1k5 2.3 3.0 1.4 
1S OAS eee. 7.4 4.2 3.6 Holl 3.0 3.7 3.3 0.4 
USIeaes ae eee Uae 5.8 4.9 10.4 1.4 | 4.5 3.0 
NSOO Meee... One 4.9 Sil 11.6 0.7 2.6 6.2 5.4 
OG /ermere.. 5.3 Sill 3.6 Wie 1.6 1.6 lee 5.6 
ARC I ELS Sets a csheree eee 520) 12 —0.4 all 3.8 5) 6.5 2.6 
1969 Ree 6.4 8 4.3 WAT Wet 2a 6.8 5.8 
1D O mes ess. 3.3 2.4 1.0 onl 0.8 ne Ga, a7 
LESH ewes 6.4 29 2.2 o9 3.4 441 Ont 3.3 
NS AE hs eee 8.0 lye: 4.7 1k] PS, 3.2 Uss! 4.7 
NOMS Rie? 8.4 6.0 5.8 14.9 2.4 2.4 8.6 6.0 
NOTA ieee Ta3 ea 6.2 19.8 0.2 1.0 11.8 11.6 
URS ASIE 2) ay yee 3.5 2.9 Zee Wa 0.5 W6' 13.9 13.2 
UChr comer 5.5 72. 1.4 Wey 3:3 4.1 12.7 Ori 
NOTE tes. 4.2 4.6 2.8 9.7 —0.5 123 4.8 to) Ke} 
OTS eee Soe: 4.9 4.0 4.8 10.0 0.9 0.1 5.8 4.8 
USWASY soscccadeentenes 4.9 4.4 3.6 13.0 0.5 1.4 8.3 7.6 
ISS Ossie 1.8 3.4 3.2 13:5 —1.5 —1.5 9.8 11.6 
NOG Wwe eee 2.8 4.5 3.6 13.2 —1.7 —0.8 8.3 OR 


Source: Statistics Canada, Aggregate Productivity Measures. 
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Reference Table 39 
Index of Productivity and Costs: 
Manufacturing Industries 


1961 -— 1981 
(1971 = 100) 
ees 2) a geen a a ee ee a ee 
Output Output Labour Labour 
Total per per compensation compensation 
Persons person- Labour person person- per person per unit of 
Year Output employed hours compensation employed hour employed output 
D 240186 240246 240546 240306 240336 240576 240636 
HOGI. eae... 54.4 83.6 84.4 46.9 65.1 64.4 56.1 86.1 
IO Zoe er: 59.4 85.8 87.6 50. 1 69.2 67.8 tole) 84.3 
NOGS . eae. 63.4 88.0 90. 1 53.3 72.1 70.4 60.6 84.1 
1964. Se... 69.5 92.0 94.6 58.1 75.6 TASS 63.2 83.6 
HOGS een... 75.8 96.7 99.4 64.1 78.4 76.2 66.3 84.6 
1966 4e=ee =... 81.5 101.3 103.4 71.9 80.5 78.9 71.0 88.2 
SGT. so... 83.9 101.7 103.1 UU 82.5 81.4 fa) 92.0 
O68... 89.1 101.0 102.5 82.4 88.3 86.9 81.6 92.4 
1069" eee... 95.8 102.9 104.1 89.9 93.1 92.0 87.3 93.8 
NOVO ere. 94.5 100.6 101.2 94.0 94.0 93.4 93.5 99.5 
Ol, emer 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
NOVi27 wees .: 107.7 103.1 103.2 110.6 104.5 104.4 107.2 102.6 
NOS cee. ISB 107.8 107.2 126.7 110.4 111.0 As) 106.4 
NOT AT re Pee 123.4 110.0 108.7 148.7 lee nn ke Mo) Soee 120.5 
NOS oe ee. 116.2 107.5 105.1 164.0 108.0 110.6 152.6 141.2 
1OZ6 eee. 123.1 108.0 105.6 188.4 114.0 116.5 174.5 153.1 
HOUT. Mee eres. 125.5 105.8 103.6 205.0 118.6 122 193.7 163.3 
O78: 131.9 109.2 107.1 226.2 120.8 123.1 207.2 UZAUSS) 
1979 <tc. 138.1 113.2 110.2 256.4 122.0 125.2 226.5 185.7 
1980S. 133.7 113.5 110.4 280.1 117.8 W261 246.8 209.5 
1981 2a eee 135.9 115.6 111.8 31512 WES 121.5 OUT 232.0 
(Per cent change) 
O62 Rea mae: 9.2 2.6 3.8 6.8 6.3 9.3 3.9 —2.1 
1963. eres. 6.7 2.6 2.9 6.4 4.2 3.8 3.9 —0.2 
1OG4 peeeer 2 9.6 4.5 5.0 9.0 4.9 4.4 4.3 —0.6 
lOGS yee es on Su ish ll 10.3 3.7 3.7 4.9 2 
HOGG eae soe. Tess) 4.8 4.0 12.2 BT 3.5 Te 4.3 
NO Gi caer ses xs 2.9 0.4 —0.3 7.4 DSS 3.2 6.9 4.3 
WSO Bit ee ccs. 6.2 —0.7 —0.6 6.7 7.0 6.8 U8) 0.4 
969 eet: Hols ine) 1.6 9.1 5.4 5.9 HAD 1s) 
NO Oren es. —1.4 —2.2 —2.8 4.6 1.0 15S Uo). 6.1 
OG e co me: 5.8 —0.6 —1.2 6.4 6.4 Taal 6.9 0.5 
NSW 2 eee... all 3.1 3.2 10.6 4.5 4.4 lee 2.6 
NOS Pere casdone 10.6 4.6 3.9 14.6 5.6 6.3 9.6 3.7 
NOGA: eee asa: 3.6 2.0 1.4 17.4 1.6 2.3 Oa 13.3 
HOS heer nce —5.8 —2.3 —3.3 10.3 —3.7 —2.6 229) 17.2 
USWAS Sass tpore: 5.9 0.5 0.5 14.9 5.6 5.3 14.4 8.4 
TREEA ee pene 1.9 —2.0 —1.9 8.8 4.0 4.0 11.0 6.7 
NOP Be sees to 3.2 3.4 10.3 1.9 1.6 0 5.0 
UST AER sierra 4.7 3.7 2, 13.4 1.0 Usd 9.3 8.3 
WOSO er ea, —3.2 0.3 0.2 9.2 —3.4 —3.3 9.0 12.8 
NOS eee a. 1.6 1.9 1:3 WZ) —0.3 0.3 10.5 10.7 


Source: Statistics Canada, Aggregate Productivity Measures. 
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Reference Table 40 
Average Weekly Wages and Salaries by Industrial Division 


1961 — 1982 
Transpor- 
tation, 
communi- Finance, Indus- 
Primary") Manu- Con- cation insurance trial 
indus- factur- struc- and other and real com- 
Year tries ing tion Utilities Trade(?) estate Service posite 
D 1442 1445 1446 1449 1450 1439 
(Dollars) 
196 eee 92.85 81.54 86.93 82.48 66.24 72.81 57.84 78.24 
1OGZER ee ee: 95.82 83.99 89.36 86.44 68.09 75.34 59:27 80.54 
\QOSHer meas. 99.44 86.89 93.59 90.10 70.36 77.62 60.39 83.28 
1964. es: 103.47 90.41 98.48 93.68 72.82 81.85 62.38 86.50 
LOGS ears: : 108.94 94.78 106.68 99.09 75.45 88.29 65.76 91.01 
KS ]el oh arama 116.89 100.13 119.56 103.65 78.87 93.00 70.18 96.30 
VOGT ae enceee ke: 126.62 106.53 130.47 113.13 83.51 99.00 75.35 102.79 
NOG Scares: 136.58 114.40 137.25 122.66 89.58 106.17 TpShssts) 109.92 
1969 Renee. 146.13 122.94 149.85 132.54 96.86 113.81 84.17 17283 
OPO eee se 159.98 132.84 166.40 142.26 103.81 120.52 90.64 126.78 
WOVE eaeertesk. WAS 11 143.99 188.27 154.14 11283 129.59 98.56 137.64 
NOR eee 187.16 156.10 209.93 168.03 122.44 140.79 107.32 149.22 
IRCA ee hia cee 208.83 167.48 225.45 181.89 aici ltets) 154.44 114.53 160.45 
NOTA SCR eee oc 235.49 185.62 250.30 204.39 145.36 Lies) 126.11 178.08 
NGS Sree: 274.88 213.43 290.95 233.98 165.34 193.12 143.68 203.34 
VOUOE eee Salleval 241.19 331.02 262.02 183.67 213.71 160.49 228.03 
Visio ee Eo. 341.76 266.04 369.93 291.15 199.20 229.57 aes 249.95 
ISAS ee shaseenere 367.41 285.68 389.67 313.28 211.21 248.43 180.00 265.35 
VOTO. nseeere, 408.86 SUS) 422.90 341.45 229.34 272.10 193.27 288.32 
1980R A ee 457.13 342.19 461.59 381.17 250.83 304.37 Zalialelty 317.39 
HOS ie eae: 519.68 382.89 S213 427.47 ZIAD SS) 353.71 234.86 354.72 
NOS AE eee 586.12 424.16 559: 13 481.61 n.a. 389.57 260.58 390.60 
(Per cent change) 

OO 2 se ence... 3.2 3.0 2.8 4.8 2.8 S50 2S 29 
OTS TS) doer ionoaetee 3.8 Shs 4.7 4.2 3.3 3.0 Is 3.4 
1964 sees a: 4.1 4.0 5.2 4.0 3.5 aS) 3.3 3.9 
MSI lo hry eer oe eee 5.3 4.8 8.3 5.8 3.6 1.9 5.4 Dy 
OGG tees, fee: 7.3 5:6 Wea. 4.6 4.5 5:3 6.7 ses) 
NGO Teenie oa 8.3 6.4 9.1 Om 9 6.4 7.4 6.7 
NGOS meen. 2 7.9 7.4 Sr2 8.4 Thx8: Us 9:3 6.9 
STN ve eerste 7.0 UD 9:2 8.1 8.1 UA 6.1 UE 
POWAY: sce Monae oro 8.1 did.0 7.3 lee 5.9 Tall Te) 
WOU gIie tate te tee 8.2 8.4 13.1 8.4 8.2 igo 8.7 8.6 
O72 eee wee 8.1 8.4 Wiles 9.0 9.0 8.6 8.9 8.4 
(OTST eras. WKS eS 7.4 8.3 U(s8) Shi 6.7 Us 
NOU Aree ae ect 12.8 10.8 We 12.4 10.5 Wee 10.1 11.0 
OVS eee eee On. 15.0 16.2 14.5 13.7 12.1 13:9 14.2 
USA oe ae eres 13.4 13.0 13.8 12.0 Wale t 10.7 Ut Wed 
“SWAT esha ae 9.6 10.3 Walid WEL 8.5 7.4 6.7 9.6 
USM Rohees cee US: 7.4 5.3 7.6 6.0 8.2 Oni 6.2 
NOLO ee curnctes. itis) 8.9 8.5 9.0 8.6 9:5 7.4 8.7 
ISOS teen 11.8 10.0 9:2 11.6 9.4 11.9 9.3 Ost 
NO Sidi pets sy. 1857 11.9 V2 Weal 10.2 16.2 lee 11.8 
OS 2eanere cere 12.8 10.8 Ths: 12.7 n.a. 10.1 ee. 10.1 


SSS 5555 ee ee eee A ee eee eee 


\) Forestry and mining (including milling). Estimated by the Department of Finance. 
(2) Estimated by the Department of Finance. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Employment, Earnings and Hours. 
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Reference Table 41 


Annual Average Wage Changes Provided by Major Collective Agreements (without COLA) ‘” (Per- 
centage changes on a life-of-contract basis ) 


1972 — 1982 
a i 
Manu- Total 
Total Manu- facturing — Non- Total non- All 
manu- facturing non- manu- commer- commer- indus- 
Year facturing — durables durables facturing cial cial tries 
9.6 9.6 95 8.5 9.6 7.8 8.8 
di2e2 13.0 ils, 10.7 1a 9:9 11.0 
16.1 WAS 15:5 14.6 15.2 14.4 14.7 
16.4 15.3 17.0 19:5 17.6 19.9 19.2 
10.5 9.8 10.2 11.0 10.6 Vile 10.9 
7.8 Tt 8.0 iS) es, Ts) Wee 
Use) 8.1 7.8 Us 7.6 6.7 tee 
eh) 10.4 92 ish) S}s) 8.3 8.7 
Ze se) 12.3 11.0 Ualks: 10.9 Hien 
12.6 11.8 12.3 13.3 13.8 13.1 13.3 
10.8 Sh) det 9:9 9.6 10.1 10.0 


SSE ae a ee ee ee ee eae ee eet 


() Agreements covering 500 or more employees (excluding construction). Percentage increases refer to base wage rates, the lowest paid classification used 
for qualified workers in the bargaining unit. 
Source: Labour Canada, Wage Developments Resulting from Major Collective Bargaining Settlements, annual and quarterly. 
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Reference Table 42 
Gross National Expenditure Implicit Price indexes‘ 


1947 — 1982 
(1971 = 100) 
Personal Government 
expenditure current Gross fixed capital formation Exports Imports Gross 
OM COMSUNMENE MOXA UNC peer of goods of goods national 
goods and ongoods and Govern- and and Terms of expendi- 

Year services services Total ment Business Housing services services Trade ture 
D 40626 40631 40632 40633 40637 40640 40642 40625 
1 QAt eer res 50.5 28.3 44.2 48.2 44.1 42.1 59:3 56.2 TOSte 45.7 
19405. 57.3 82:3 SO 54.4 49.6 49.1 63.6 62.8 101.3 51.3 
1949) shee es. 59.4 34.6 O20 56.6 O2Ee il 66.8 64.9 102.9 5325 
USISO) ccseaeeces 61.2 35.9 54.8 58.9 54.5 93:0 69.8 69.4 100.7 54.8 
LOS eee. 67.4 40.0 62.6 69.9 61.4 62.2 77.6 76.7 101.2 61.0 
QS 2a ees) 69.0 42.0 64.6 ARS: 63.6 63.1 76.7 71.3 107.4 63.7 
OS Cuee ees 68.8 43.0 64.7 67.3 64.5 63.7 74.9 ee OSs 63.6 
ISS 4 ee... 69.5 44.7 64.5 67.4 64.4 63.1 74.3 (acd 104.0 64.6 
1OSS pees 69.5 46.2 66.4 72.5 65.9 64.3 Us: 72.6 106.4 65.0 
1956 geen 70.6 49.4 69.9 80.3 69.6 65.3 79.4 Gono 105.8 67.4 
OS 72.8 SiS) 70.9 75.8 70.9 67.2 79.0 76.9 102.7 68.8 
WCE seocssne 74.7 15}8).{5) 70.4 71.9 aed 67.0 78.7 78.0 100.8 69.8 
1O5oen ee 75.6 55.3 70.9 U2 72.4 66.9 79.8 HS 103.0 Tez 
1OGOM a: 76.3 57.3 WV 72.8 73.0 68.2 80.3 78.2 102.8 Td 
196We 76.8 59.1 71.4 70.4 VEU 68.8 81.3 80.3 101.2 72.4 
OO2n Tah:) 60.6 72.4 71.4 74.1 68.6 84.5 84.0 100.6 73.4 
9632s 79.0 6331 74.4 74.0 76.1 70.1 85.3 85.9 99.3 74.8 
WOO 4 ic. 80.0 65.2 77.0 76.3 78.8 73.0 87.1 86.6 100.5 76.6 
OGOsee 81.6 68.2 81.1 81.3 82.3 Ue 88.7 87.3 101.6 79:1 
WEA dcracriscr 84.3 72.8 85.3 85.9 85.9 82.2 Oia 89.2 102.2 82.6 
OOo 87.2 77.8 Sia 86.8 87.2 87.0 93.0 90.7 102.6 85.9 
WARS ccnssebece 90.8 82.2 87.7 87.0 87.8 87.9 94.3 93.0 101.4 88.7 
WEL) crcerans: 94.3 89.0 91.4 Siz2 91-2 92:1 96.4 95.6 100.8 92.6 
USIAQ) mtn ensee 97.7 94.2 Cle} 95.3 95.6 94.1 99:7 98.2 101.6 96.9 
Oeil eerie: 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
WDE cocontater 104.0 107.2 105.0 105.2 104.0 107.1 103.9 103.1 100.8 105.0 
NSS esse 111.6 116.4 114.0 114.8 Ok 123.8 lives Wp 105.6 114.6 
AO Ae 124.2 S5at 133.4 138.0 126.7 148.4 llozee 134.1 113:5 13241 
ARS IAS nase none 137.3 156.0 150.2 163.2 143.8 167.3 168.6 153.6 109.8 146.3 
UCAS eh oct 147.4 WAST 163.9 163.7 154.7 187.7 173.9 155.4 111.9 160.2 
USSU ceaserces 158.3 193.7 177.4 176.0 166.6 208.2 187.4 174.3 107.4 Wiles) 
WOAS yc nscirreone 169.9 209.7 19223 189.5 182.1 223.8 203.2 197.3 103.0 182.6 
WO osnasconoss 185.5 ZOleS 209.5 207.9 200.5 240.8 242.1 224.6 107.8 201.4 
NOSSO meres 205.3 257.0 229.3 230.5 222.6 253.8 280.2 258.3 108.4 223.7 
OG eee ee 228.7 290.3 254.3 259.4 247.4 277.6 301.7 287.0 105.1 246.3 
1982 ena. 252.8 327.3 273.1 283.3 268.9 285.9 309. 1 298.6 103.5 272.6 
a ees 2 ee ee Bee 8 Ee ee eee oa ee 
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Reference Table 42 (continued) 
Gross National Expenditure Implicit Price Indexes‘) 


1947 — 1982 
TE ee ee eo ee re 
Personal Government 
expenditure current Gross fixed capital formation Exports Imports Gross 
Giconsumer expenditure of goods of goods national 
goods and on goods and Govern- and and Terms of expendi- 
Year services services Total ment Business Housing services services Trade ture 
(Per cent change) 
O46 ree"... 13.5 13.8 13.3 AAG) 12.4 16.3 7.2 1126 —4.0 12:3 
A Oh tere 3.6 Uo 4.8 4.2 Se 13) 5.0 roo; 1.6 4.3 
1950.85: Bui 3.9 4.5 4.2 4.4 4.6 4.6 7.0 —2.2 23 
IES eee 10.2 Wiles 14.3 18.7 WATE 16.2 et 10.6 0.5 11.5 
ieee Ze 4.8 3:2 2.2 Shs 1.4 — 1.1 —6.8 6.2 4.3 
(REE Soe —0.2 a0 0.2 —5.8 1.4 0.9 —2.4 —0.1 —2.1 —0.1 
HOD 4 Aes: 0.9 4.0 —0.3 0.1 —0.2 —0.8 —0.8 OFS —1.1 1.6 
NOS Onetea.s:. 0.0 3.3 2.9 7.6 2.4 1.9 4.0 ila? 258} 0.6 
IC ae 1.6 7.0 9.3 10.8 S18) 1.6 al 3.3 —0.6 3.6 
MOO vcscrcees 3.1 9.1 1.4 —5.6 1.9 2.8 —0.5 25 —2.9 2.1 
OOO ae. 2.6 3.0 —0.7 —5.1 0.9 —0.3 —0.4 1.4 — 1.8 1.4 
IRE eee ded 3.4 0.8 0.3 lec: —0.1 1S —0.6 Za 2.1 
AICO... 0.9 3.6 les 0.9 OL7/ 2.0 0.6 0.9 —0.2 We 
let Ee 0.7 3.2 —0.6 —3.3 —0.2 0.8 We PET —1.5 0.5 
NOG 2. ccc 1.3 2.4 iks les} 1.9 —0.3 3.9 4.6 —0.6 1.4 
HOGS tees. as) 4.1 2.8 3.6 a 2.3 0.9 Dis —1.3 1.9 
1964.22 Foc. 1:3 CLS SiS 3.1 Sis 4.1 Za 0.8 ee 25 
NGOS ee 1.9 4.5 Sy 6.5 4.5 5.8 1.8 0.7 ied 3.2 
IIOO eA... 33 6.7 G2 sh, // 4.3 6.7 Zak Lee 0.5 4.4 
HOO Paccccsiven: 3.4 6.8 re 1.0 1.6 5.6 2.0 are 0.4 3.9 
1968) ase 4.2 shi/ 0.7 0.2 0.7 1.0 1.4 2.0 —1.1 Shs! 
OOO reese 3.9 8.3 4.2 4.9 3.8 4.8 Pf 2.8 —0.6 4.4 
IAQ a eae 3.6 5.8 4.2 4.5 4.8 ge 3.5 Zalll 0.8 4.7 
OMe Sexe cee 2.4 6.2 4.9 4.9 4.6 6.1 0.3 1.8 —1.5 3.2 
NOM eae. ers. 4.0 UP 5.0 Se 4.0 3 3.9 Sh 1 0.7 5.0 
HOW Sree ccs 7.3 8.6 8.6 9.1 5.8) 15.4 13.0 7.9 4.8 9.2 
OA 8... HAs 16.1 17.0 20.3 15.0 20.0 29.6 20.7 7.4 15.3 
LOMO 10.6 15.4 12.5 Wile 13.5 WN. 10.8 14.4 —3.4 10.8 
IASI aseieeee 7.4 1353 9.1 6.9 7.6 WA Bil 1.2 2.0 ONS 
NSA ea a 7.4 9.6 8.2 ILE otf 10.9 7.8 WAZ —4.0 fel 
TY As ieee eee 3 8.3 8.4 Wott 9.3 Wo 8.5 eR —4.1 6.5 
OO sete 9.2 8.4 8.9 O7 10.2 7.6 19.1 13.8 4.6 10.3 
1OSOn es... 10.7 Sa 9.4 10.8 11.0 5.4 Wes / 15.0 0.6 10) 
OSes. 11.4 13.0 10.9 VAS) Valea 9.4 TEU 11.1 —3.1 10.1 
1OG2 seo 10.5 WAH 126 9:2 8.7 3.0 PALS 4.0 —1.5 10.7 


ee ee ae ee ee eee eee ee ee ae ee eee 

“) These implicit price indexes are currently weighted price indexes. They reflect not only pure price change, but also changing expenditure patterns within 
and between major groups. The implicit price index for gross national expenditure is derived by dividing the total of current dollars by the total of constant 
dollars. 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 43 
Consumer Price Indexes: Standard Classifications 


1961 — 1982 
(1971 = 100) 
Health and Recreation Tobacco 

All Trans- personal and and 
Year items Food Housing Clothing portation care reading alcohol 
D 451000 451001 451132 451226 451321 451350 451381 451424 
a 
ISA ce paroee 74.9 76.1 73.1 etl Lie0 70.2 13.7 Ufias' 
1962 See! 75.8 THES 73.9 78.4 76.9 71.6 74.4 (her 71 
\OGSeee coe... ee 80.0 74.8 80.4 76.9 73.4 75.4 78.9 
SOA eras. 78.6 81.3 76.0 82.4 Wtbetl TS 76.6 80.4 
lOO Speer 80.5 83.4 TAS! 83.8 80.7 79.4 77.9 Silsz 
\OCORF em nec 83.5 88.7 79.4 87.0 82.6 81.8 80.1 83.7 
1S fae 86.5 89.9 82.9 91.3 86.1 86.0 84.2 85.8 
WOO SP sence 2s 90.0 92.8 86.7 94.1 88.3 89.5 88.3 93.6 
NOOO Reeee. 94.1 96.7 Sile2 96.7 92.4 93.8 93.6 Giee 
NOOR eee. O7e2 98.9 Snr 98.5 96.1 98.0 96.8 98.4 
WO Taliprer cece: cae, 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
NO RZ gee ees 104.8 107.6 104.7 102.6 102.6 104.8 102.8 1OZeF 
TOMS eheeee lees 112.8 123.3 111.4 OMe 105.3 109.8 107.1 106.0 
LOMA ie ears 125.0 143.4 121.2 118.0 115.8 119.4 Wakes 111.8 
RSA Sh ache aera 138.5 161.9 133.2 WAS] 129.4 133.0 128.5 125.3 
ISNA Sigscrecs etre tose 148.9 166.2 148.0 132.0 143.3 144.3 136.2 134.3 
WO TTe ee ek 160.8 180. 1 161.9 141.0 153.3 155.0 142.7 143.8 
WOOP ree ene ioe 208.0 174.1 146.4 162.2 166.2 148.2 155:5 
TOMO Zeeeees oe One 235.3 186.2 1999 178.0 181.2 158.4 166.7 
1OSORMee tees 210.6 260.6 201.4 178.7 200.7 199.3 173.5 185.3 
OSM ia etek) 236.9 290.4 226.4 191.4 237.6 221.0 191.0 209.2 
OSL eee 262.5 311.4 254.7 202.0 ATEN 244.4 20785 241.6 

(Per cent change) 

nies |\ arene 0.9 1 0.5 eS 0.3 OFS lee 0.5 
NOG2 eae 8) ee 19 ol 0.8 —0.2 2.0 0.9 ee 
USISKC} he ee eee 1.8 3.2 eZ 2.6 0.0 PIS) 1.3 0.3 
VOCS re oh oe as: 1.8 1.6 1.6 AAS 1.0 3.4 si/ 1.9 
IS6S Fees 2.4 2.6 Ube lsd Sh / 4.6 LG7e 1.6 
IS6G Pees 3.1 6.4 al 3.8 2.4 3.0 2.8 2.4 
NOG ieee oe 3.6 1.4 4.4 4.9 4.2 Sal Oni 2.5 
1OGS teenie. 4.0 3.2 4.6 3.1 2.6 441 4.9 onl 
ISG OF ec. 4.6 4.2 Ore 2.8 4.6 4.8 6.0 3.8 
LOMO er csrcs ee 3.3 Za3 4.9 1.9 4.0 4.5 3.4 1.2 
NOalerrs ot eee PASS) 1.0 4.5 se 4.1 2.0 3.3 1.6 
NZ ara ee 4.8 7.6 4.6 2.6 Zul 4.8 2.8 PAT 
OAS yee 7.6 14.6 6.5 5.0 2.6 4.8 4.2 3.1 
OMAP re 10.9 16.3 8.7 9.6 9.9 8.7 8.8 LS HK) 
IOS eee 10.8 12.9 10.0 6.0 11.8 11.4 10.3 V2 
SAS pace renee Us) 2.7 Wile 5.6 10.8 8.5 6.0 UE. 
LSA Be ots eh a Noe 8.0 8.3 9.4 6.8 7.0 7.4 4.7 eal 
TORS eee eee Le) 1,8 US 3.9 5.8 ae 3.9 8.1 
USAT shoot seh lanes 91 13:2 7.0 9.2 Si 9.1 6.9 ee 
NOS OR eee 10.2 10.7 8.2 Wald 12.8 9.9 OS Wale2 
AOS 1S ee eee WAS) 11.4 12.4 a1 18.4 10.9 10.1 12.9 
NOS2e. eee 10.8 tee 12.5 5.6 14.1 10.6 8.7 1939 


Source: Statistics Canada, The Consumer Price Index, monthly, cat. 62-001. 
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Reference Table 44 
Consumer Price Indexes: Reclassified by Goods and Services 


1961 — 1982 
(1971 = 100) 
eS i 
Total 
Total com- Non- 
consumer Total Total modities durables Services 
price excluding com- excluding Non- excluding Total excluding 
Year index food modities food durables food Durables services!") shelter 
D 451000 451443 451435 451440 451438 451441 451436 451439 451442 
HOO ee cae. 74.9 74.6 79.9 82.7 Vilas 79.4 94.0 66.6 66.5 
ici 75.8 (hs). 80.7 83.0 78.4 80.1 93.1 67.8 67.7 
NSGOt cose. Wile 76.2 82.1 83.7 80.0 80.0 93.3 68.9 68.8 
HOGAN So ce 78.6 iG Soul 84.5 81.2 81.1 92.4 70.9 70.9 
N96 5 je te cakes: 80.5 79.4 84.5 85.4 83.0 82.4 92.2 TASES) 14H 
HOGG). 6k ovsncce 83.5 81.7 87.8 87.3 87.0 84.5 92.2 76.1 TS 
NOGTE vecctcsecus. 86.5 85.3 90.0 90.4 88.6 86.9 94.8 80.2 82.2 
(IS leke ee eee 90.0 89.0 93.4 93.7 92.4 OHe5 96.3 84.4 85.8 
NOO Oh tase .. 94.1 93.1 96.3 96.1 95.9 94.7 97.2 90.0 91.4 
NOVO ee e. 97.2 96.7 98.2 97.9 98.1 97.0 98.4 95.3 96.0 
NOV ee. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
HOV2) eee. 104.8 103.7 104.6 102.3 105.8 102.9 101.2 105.2 104.7 
OWN sce is 112.8 109.0 ARSE 7s 106.4 118.1 108.3 102.6 Wake 109.8 
NOV4s. 3s. 125.0 118.6 128.1 116.7 ils). 120.4 110.4 120.5 119.4 
NOLS ci eee. 138.5 130.5 142.0 WATT 1O2a7, 136.0 118.9 133.4 135-2 
1OVGy. 4. 148.9 142.8 149.0 136.1 160.0 147.6 125:3 149.6 1ooal 
OW Ti hee, 160.8 154.0 160.0 145.2 174810) 158.9 USHIAT/ 163.2 166.9 
NOW Gr een oat 163.9 176.2 153.8 194.4 LOS 139.4 174.3 178.0 
NSV/O} ees. 191.2 176.9 194.9 167.9 216.2 hoo 152.8 186.5 192.5 
NOSO eke. 210.6 194.6 Cae 187.5 242.6 210.4 169.4 201.8 P21 AO} 
ihe kek haere 236.9 219.5 245.7 213.0 281.2 252.7 185.4 225.0 236.6 
HOS2H 2 ae) 262.5 245.5 268.8 235.0 314.0 294.8 195.7 254.1 268.6 
(Per cent change) 
ee 1.0 0.9 0.3 UKs) 0.8 —0.9 1.7 1.8 
1.8 ee az 0.8 2.0 —0.1 0.1 1.6 1.6 
1.8 1.8 1.2 1.0 1a 1.4 — 1.0 2.9 out 
2.4 Zo Wst/ lal Ore. 1.6 —0.2 One 5.4 
Sf 2.9 3.9 ee 4.8 PS 0.0 BhA5) 3.9 
3.6 4.4 P28) 3.6 1.8 2.8 2.8 5.4 5.9 
4.0 4.3 3.8 ONL, 4.3 i: 1.6 5.2 4.5 
4.6 4.6 3:1 2.6 3.8 Shs 0.9 6.6 6.3 
6.3) 3.9 2.0 1.9 PES! 2.4 lee te) Sy 1 
2.9 3.4 1.8 eal 1.9 Sh 1.6 4.9 4.2 
4.8 Sa 4.5 ZnS 5.9 2.9 Hee Sail ANTE 
7.6 ail 8.8 4.0 Ale NS 1.4 6.2 4.8 
i ee 10.9 8.8 12.6 9.7 14.5 dae 7.6 8.0 8.8 
SV Aes eee 10.8 10.1 10.9 9.4 12.9 12.9 Tet 10.7 oee 
NOT GAe te le 9.4 4.9 6.6 4.8 8.6 5.4 22 13.2 
NO Tifieters eens, 8.0 7.9 7.4 6.7 8.1 tal al 9.0 9.0 
OW Gmeeecietriee 8.9 6.4 10.2 6.0 12.4 ee: 5.8 6.8 6.7 
Iie eee 9.1 7.9 10.6 9.2 Wile 8.9 9.6 TAG, 8.1 
ee yet) Aer eeeecente NOKZ 10.0 ialys' 11.6 WZ 1353 10.9 8.2 9.6 
NOG Tae 12.5 12.8 13.1 13.6 15.9 20.1 9.5 Tako 12.1 
NIB 2 den, 10.8 11.8 9.4 10.7 ito) 16.6 5.6 12.9 qfeshca} 


(1) Includes new houses, property taxes, and mortgage interest, but excludes the commodity component of shelter repairs. 
Source: Statistics Canada, The Consumer Price Index. 
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Reference Table 45 
Energy Prices 


1961 — 1982 
Industrial 
Consumer prices Crude oil prices electricity 
Natural Fuel Total Imported- Wellhead- 
Year Gasoline gas Electricity oil energy CIF Montreal Alberta (>5000 kwh) 
eee eee 
(Per cent 
(Per cent change) (Dollars per barrel) change) 
VIG ee eter 0.5 0.2 0.4 —3.8 — 2.10 = — 
1OG2 aeons es —0.2 0.7 — 1.0 —1.9 = 2582 2.61 — 
io [ok 1h deh ne ene ne — 1.3 0.0 0.2 —3.9 — Pfs) 2.65 _ 
1964 eee 4.4 0.0 —0.4 —4.9 — 2.47 2.65 —_— 
WSO Siete neocon 1.4 0.2 — 1.6 0.0 — 2.47 2.65 — 
19CG reer ee cs 4.4 —0.4 0.1 —0.2 — 2.39 2.65 —_ 
1 9G meee eres cee 2.4 0.1 13 1.8 = 2.64 2.65 _ 
19GB ees cas toes 3.6 1.6 5.0 4.2 = 2.99 2.65 = 
URS 1S}o > sen pee 20 —0.2 2.4 IS —_— 2.61 2.65 _— 
SO Vee archi te 22.8} —1.2 8.6 Pas = 2.43 2.66 — 
MO Pilhcebesee cee cictest 35 us 3.4 9.6 = 2.95 2.85 — 
NOL Zsa ee ame 0.8 0.6 PAT 6.1 2.8 2.86 2.86 1.0 
1 OS eee a oe 6.8 1.6 }, USE 7/ 9.0 3.95 3.48 6.0 
RSI peck ae Re Oca 16.6 10.1 3.8 29.3 Wey 11.29 5.83 11.3 
Girne acne, 13.2 20.8 11.6 13.5 13.5 12.59 US 10.5 
NOG Ri oe ate, 12.4 29.0 16.0 16.1 15.4 12.88 8.53 Ue? 
WOTGee se ole ee 8.6 13h 17.0 WS 12.2 15.16 10.25 31.3 
USWA shi ssecoe aetceencrsonnea 5.6 18.8 8.1 14.0 9.3 16.28 WAS) Wale 
LESH AS BRR ee pepe eae 10.2 suis) 8.7 12.4 9.8 22.66 13.25 10.3 
NGS Om ree tater 19.0 11.8 9.3 20.2 16.0 36.96 15.58 12.9 
1A fe) capt tee ee emenamerse 36.0 27.4 8.8 43.4 30. 1 42.99 18.88 9.9 
OG 2 aes cet es cn der oe 21.4 24.3 11.4 ene 19.8 41.35 24.63 14.1 
a a ea eee 


Source: Consumer prices are from Statistics Canada, The Consumer Price Index, cat. 62-001. Data for total energy are not published for the period prior to 
1972. 
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Reference Table 46 
Other Price Indexes 


1961 — 1982 
(1971 = 100) 
SS a ee ee ee 
Building 
materials 
. : |) Lion: « wMercnan-. Mefchan- 
World commodity prices‘) Industry selling price index Non- dise dise Terms 
ea a | ae a SS a Resi- resi- export import of 
Year Total Food Total Food Non-food dential dential prices prices tradel) 
D 500000 500001 634401 610002 476602 40641 40643 
a a ee bs es ee a ee ee 
OG sla. 79.0 65.1 82.4 78.2 83.7 69.3 74.6 85.1 84.0 101.4 
IRs ee UL 63.1 83.3 79.8 84.4 69.7 74.0 88.8 87.9 101.1 
19IOSte 87.6 77.8 84.4 82.6 85.0 UE 75.9 89.2 90.0 99:1 
1964 --0....;: 94.8 84.7 85.1 83.1 85.8 75.8 79.6 91.0 90.5 100.6 
19GOme 95.7 ‘83.7 86.2 83.9 87.0 80.2 83.2 92.1 90.2 102.2 
19667... 100.5 85.1 88.7 88.4 88.8 83.9 86.1 94.3 91.9 102.6 
9G Tasers: 95.1 84.7 90.4 89.1 90.9 86.8 87.9 95.1 92.7 102.6 
9OSres a... 93.6 83.4 92.3 90.3 93.0 91.5 90.1 96.2 94.8 101.5 
1S69V 26... 1Oie7; 89.8 95.8 94.9 96.1 96.4 94.1 97.7 97.0 100.8 
NO TO tee: scx: 107.2 101.8 98.1 97.2 98.3 95:3 96.7 100.6 98.6 102.0 
NG iflleercrnve 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.1 
WO ee 129.4 134.8 104.4 108.6 103.4 109.8 104.9 103.3 102.3 101.0 
NOS ore 210.8 211.4 116.1 131.3 112.3 124.0 113.1 118.2 110.0 107.5 
THOT Sages 259.1 283.2 138.1 155.0 133.8 135.2 137.3 157.2 135.5 116.0 
US AS waasecaee 224.9 200m 153.7 170.9 149.3 139.7 147.0 ioe 156.6 110.6 
CAC eee 263.3 296.3 161.5 173.7 158.3 153.6 156.6 176.6 157.9 111.8 
IS AAS A pee 319.7 389.2 174.3 185.9 171.3 165.2 165.6 189.2 Liiva 106.8 
197Steen..- 336.1 405.0 190.4 205.6 186.4 184.0 179.4 205.8 200.8 102.5 
TTA. Treapeanee 409.8 479.9 217.9 231.7 214.1 207.0 208.7 249.4 229.5 108.7 
1oSOee 482.7 592.2 247.2 256.6 244.3 215.2 230.2 290.9 267.9 108.6 
NOS 427.2 519.2 272.4 279.4 270.1 236.4 253.4 310.0 296.7 104.4 
NOS 2 ae 356.1 427.3 288.7 294.4 287.3 243.7 275.4 311.6 302.1 103:1 
(Per cent change) 
196 eee —2.8 —2.3 0.3 272. —_— —0.7 —0.9 ORG 3.0 —2.3 
N96 Zea s —2.3 —3.0 leat 2.0 0.8 0.6 —0.9 4.3 4.6 —0.3 
1963pence 13.4 23.3 1.4 Chie: ORL 3.4 PATE 0.5 2.4 —1.9 
1964) 5. cs, 8.2 8.9 0.8 0.6 0.9 Sat 4.8 2.0 0.5 IS 
196927 1.0 —1.2 las} 1.0 1.4 5.8 4.5 1.3 —0.3 1.6 
196Gve 5.0 Uses 2.9 5.4 2.1 4.6 3.5 2.4 1.9 0.4 
NOG Tee. ee —5.4 —0.5 2.0 0.8 2.4 3.5 (as 0.8 0.9 0.0 
1S68i.. —1.6 —1.5 on 1.4 2.3 5.4 Pals 2 2:3 —1.1 
1969 ee en 8.6 Tal 3.8 Gy 3.3 5.4 4.5 ALS 2.2 —0.7 
NTO See 5.4 13.3 2.4 2.4 2.3 —1.1 Pil 2.9 Todd ee 
NO Tale ee. —6.7 —1.8 1.9 2.9 leds 4.9 3.4 —0.6 1.4 —1.9 
NOM eee 29.3 34.8 4.4 8.7 3.4 9.8 4.9 3:3 2.4 0.9 
US esseccencn 63.0 56.8 Ue 20.9 8.5 12:9 7.8 14.3 Tess: 6.4 
NOT4e oe 22.9 34.0 19.0 18.0 19.2 9.0 21.4 33:1 23:2 8.0 
1O/Om ee — 13.2 —9.9 11.3 10.2 11.6 3.4 Teak 10.2 15.6 —4.7 
Os Gree UCL 16.2 S, 1.6 6.1 9:9 6.5 1.9 0.8 ib 
NOUS 21.4 Silko 7.9 7.0 8.2 Ls yi/ Than! 12.2 —4.5 
1O7Sieeree ah | 4.1 9:2 10.6 8.8 11.4 8.4 8.8 13.4 —4.1 
197. OR ee 21.9 18.5 14.5 12.7 14.9 12:5 16.3 Nee 14.3 6.0 
19380 17.8 23.4 13:5 10.7 14.1 4.0 10.3 16.7 16.7 0.0 
NOS ee —11.5 — 12.3 10.2 8.9 10.6 9.8 10.1 6.5 10.8 —3.8 
NS82e2 — 16.6 —17.7 6.0 5.4 6.4 Shi 8.7 0.5 1.8 —1.3 
() The Economist. 


(2) The index of the ratio of merchandise export prices to merchandise import prices. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Prices and Price Indexes; Statistics Canada, Trade of Canada Exports, monthly, cat. 65-004; Statistics Canada, Trade of Canada 
Imports, monthly, cat. 65-007; and Statistics Canada, Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products, cat. 62-529. 
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Reference Table 47 

An International Comparison of 

Total Government and Central Government Total Expenditures 
as Percentages of Gross Domestic or Gross National Product 


1975 — 1981 

Average 

1969-74 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 
Total Government"? 
Australiae ene le coy 360 34.4 ShS7/ 33.2 33.9 — 
AUSIfaS..- eet 38.5 43.8 44.8 45.0 47.9 47.4 46.6 — 
Canaddve = 5+ tees lon 41.3 40.2 41.3 42.0 40.7 Avier 42.7 
Denman. cece 39.5 44.7 AS — — _ = — 
Elance meee rene 38.5 43.0 43.0 43.8 44.9 45.1 45.9 — 
Germanya cee 37.9 45.6 44.5 44.5 44.6 44.4 45.2 — 
HELI? cee oN argh 38 36.0 41.9 Aales 41.9 44.8 44.1 44.0 — 
JAD ANS... bee eee 20.3 26.2 26.8 28.0 29.4 30.6 Silas = 
Netherlands..........0....... 48.6 S11 55is 56.0 SAG 59.2 62.5 —— 
N A aaa 5 43.8 46.6 48.5 50.1 52.3 50.9 49.1 — 
Swedens) a=. a 45.9 49.1 51.9 575 59.0 59.8 61.7 — 
United Kingdom .......... 39.4 45.9 45.3 43.1 42.6 42.5 44.6 —- 
United States® 000... 32.6 35.9 35.0 34.1 Bore 33.0 35.1 Shits! 
Average) oo... SHS! 42.4 42.6 43.3 44.3 44.2 45.2 — 


Central Government") 


Australias oe 13.4 15:9 16.5 17.0 16.7 16.3 16.9 — 
AUSTIN alte 9 cacy eens: 16.3 WAZ WAS 17.5 19.3 19.1 18.5 —_ 
Canada 

Excluding C/QPP .. 14.6 16.8 15.8 16.2 16.6 kerf 16.4 17.4 

Including C/QPP .... 14.9 17.3 16.4 16.9 Wes 16.5 17.3 18.4 
Glance mt...) eee 17.6 18.3 17.9 18.2 18.4 18.2 ike — 
Gelmanvaetee ee 93 10.8 10.4 10.4 10.6 10.6 10.4 _— 
FIO ose ecsus eh eee: 15.8 17.2 Wee 18.2 20.1 20.0 19.8 — 
Japan Cie... eee be2 6.0 6.2 6.6 7.0 7.4 8.0 a 
Netherlands.................. 14.6 16.2 16.2 16.4 16.9 17.6 —_ _— 
INGIWG Vereen. Jnthees oe 29.8 Cys) 34.0 32.5 34.0 33.4 32.0 _— 
SWECENee+ cee 19.7 20.7 22.0 24.0 25.1 25.6 26.5 — 
United Kingdom .......... 20.5 23.9 23.9 23.4 23.7 24.1 25 —_ 
United States®) ............ 17.6 19.6 19.1 18.8 18.2 18.2 20.1 oles 
Average” 0... 16.2 18.0 18.1 18.3 18.9 18.9 19.4 — 


SSS eee ee ee. eee) eee he ee 

(1) Includes all levels of government and the social security system, but excludes public corporations and public financial institutions. 

(2) Excludes social security benefits. 

‘3)To conform to Canadian national accounts conventions and to facilitate Canada-United States comparisons, the current surpluses of government 
enterprises and the interest received by the government have been added to government expenditures. In the United States national accounts these items 
are netted out of subsidies and interest payments respectively. 

‘4) Percentages exclude countries for which no data is shown on the table, 

‘S) Net of transfers to other levels of government. 

(©) Average for 1970-74 instead of the average for 1969-74. 

‘7) Percentages exclude countries for which no data is shown on the table. The averages for the whole period are based on Canadian estimates including 
C/QPP. 


Source: OECD, National Accounts of OECD Countries, 1980, volume Il; Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, and for the U.S. 
Economic Report of the President and the Survey of Current Business. 
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Reference Table 48 
Total Government Revenues 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 — 1982 
Ss ee 
; Direct Capital Total 

Direct taxes, Transfers con- CPP 

taxes, corpora- Withholding Indirect from Investment sumption and Total 
Year persons tions taxes taxes persons income allowances QPP) revenues() 
a EE ee ean eet ee 
D 30516 30522 30525 30526 30530 30535 30548 


(Millions of dollars) 


702 35 1,855 35 261 146 — 3,961 
687 41 1,907 47 261 171 — 4,100 
723 47 1995 57 242 187 — 4,167 
993 54 V8, 62 280 201 — 4,634 
1,431 56 OES ft 285 248 — 6,053 
1,403 55 2,901 82 368 265 —_— 6,662 
1,244 54 3,107 84 378 280 — 6,895 
1,115 58 3,131 73 373 293 = 6,819 
1,310 67 3,407 is 420 320 == 7,458 
1,443 69 3,858 97 537 365 = 8,496 
1,378 83 4,095 106 490 385 — 8,887 
1,350 48 4,186 124 542 404 — 8,868 
1,615 74 4,651 224 604 434 — 10,046 
1,588 79 4,901 234 649 465 = 10,710 
1,649 116 5,159 256 710 531 = 11,365 
Infos 125 5,807 268 784 574 — 12,491 
1,891 hei 6,115 274 885 629 = 13,308 
2,100 140 6,877 316 978 676 = 15,004 
ZA IISM/ 167 7,741 377 1,080 768 = 16,761 
2,355 204 8,669 401 1,241 864 724 19,526 
2,396 218 9,489 447 1,495 922 904 21,976 
2,852 209 10,303 613 1,765 988 1,040 24,974 
3,221 234 11,423 838 2,207 Ueuae Ws 29,141 
3,070 269 12,055 OWE 2,705 1,231 1,327 31,954 
3,346 278 13,048 1,107 3,180 1,334 1,478 35,335 
3,920 287 14,760 1,036 3,690 1,495 1,657 39,819 
5,080 322 16,686 1,072 4,386 1,710 1,875 46,297 
7,051 430 20,876 13125 5,916 2,161 2,313 58, 756 
7,486 465 21,442 1,139 Ge 2,525 2,780 64,239 
Tks 504 24,864 1,480 8,357 2,825 3,282 73,496 
7,256 534 27,227 1,671 93927, 3,157 3,666 81,310 
8,274 582 29,090 2,009 12,520 3,595 4,231 89,489 
10, 107 754 32,620 2,218 14,835 4,099 4,867 101,472 
12,182 995 36,115 2,359 17,214 4,617 5,669 115,676 
11,666 1,110 45,899 2,628 18,886 5,400 6,533 137,385 
9,061 1,178 48,188 2,900 21,558 6,264 7,816 146,925 


(1) Canada Pension Plan (CPP) and Quebec Pension Plan (QPP) employer-employee contributions and investment income included in total government direct 
taxes, persons, and investment income respectively. 
(2) Includes CPP and QPP. Excludes intergovernmental transfers. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 49 
Total Government Expenditures 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 — 1982 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Interest Total 
Goods Transfers on Capital Transfers CPP Gross Total Deficit 
and National to the public Sub- assis- to non- and capital expend- or 
Year services defence") persons debt sidies tance) residents QPP) formation _ itures(4) surplus 
a a 5 ee eee 
D 30560 31284 30565 30579 30572 30575 30578 30597 30609 


eee 


(Millions of dollars) 


94a 1,343 227 834 559 U7 6 46 = 233 3,198 763 
1946. 1,454 236 857 558 15 10 32 = 392 3,378 22 
4 One Lf 361 942 572 77 13 15 = 483 3,824 343 
WIE) sasneocate 1,928 493 1,023 544 64 10 14 — 497 4,080 554 
OS yleeeeer: 2,811 1,157 1,024 609 129 13 21 = 620 9,227 826 
105 2meeee: 3,620 1,800 1,343 651 102 14 28 = 847 6,605 97 
USS) cesses 3,824 1,907 1,449 620 113 14 37 = 755 6,812 83 
NOS 4 eee, 3,825 U2 1,626 650 89 13 23 = 865 7,091 —272 
IES fcak: 4,036 1,760 WA 664 86 8 36 = 949 7,498 —40 
9 Ogee 4,426 1,802 1,746 718 127 27 42 — 1,138 8,224 272 
EL pecthicoss: 4,573 1,765 2,052 774 120 29 52 = 1,306 8,906 —19 
195 Smee 4,854 1,661 2,605 826 150 18 67 — 1,426 9,946 —1,078 
ISOORee a. 4,976 19909 Oglienl 1,023 250 22 85 == 1,570 10,647 —601 
USTIO) etecoate 53281 1,546 3,090 1,093 314 lids 74 — 1,511 11,380 —670 
WDA scenes 6,206 1,613 2,709 1,184 321 21 77 = 1,682 12,200 — 835 
WSO co teecnte 6,608 1,680 Ze 1,316 361 41 59 = 1,900 133197 —706 
UIQ. ccoosnce 6,982 WZ A SMle 1,431 401 UN 89 = 1,973 13,932 —624 
SOAs 7,593 1,584 Sh TAS 1,546 436 92 95 = 1,968 14,905 She 
\OGORe eee 8,358 1,559 3,423 1,675 457 92 119 = 2,430 16,554 207 
WSS ctssrsee 9,748 1,709 3,750 1,862 639 65 195 15 2,842 LOMOn 425 
USIOE oso staccee 11,153 1,805 4,667 2,081 637 91 CAV 17 2,982 21,828 148 
OC Sea 12,684 1,812 5,473 2,391 641 100 170 37 3,013 24,472 502 
16 Oeeenee 14,241 Lee 6,161 2 OM 701 110 185 77 3,061 27,226 1,915 
UQVIAD cosssone 16,630 1,868 6,985 3,250 756 123 244 134 3,160 31,148 806 
VOT sccenniene 18,368 1,926 8,255 3,622 WUE 225 249 200 3,714 35,205 130 
WS conta: 20,291 1,963 9,918 4,137 884 245 279 284 3,984 39,738 81 
WES seco 23,037 2,174 11,198 4,788 1,088 326 318 406 4,290 45,045 W252 
OA gee 27,816 2,548 13,880 5,425 2,619 326 407 542 5,488 55,961 2,795 
YAS ersictcurce 33,380 2,780 17,080 6,538 3,858 486 592 ala 6,354 68,288  —4,049 
TSAR) setetooccee 38,325 3,220 19,483 8,101 3,344 564 542 1,099 6,359 76,718 —3,222 
UTP eee 43,374 3,693 22,220 9,268 3,320 662 638 1,428 6,833 86,315 —5,005 
WDAS vocace ae 47,811 4,080 25,025 11,538 3,527 769 1,013 1,782 7,198 96,881  —7,392 
USS hesccccce: 52,301 4,245 26,508 13,795 4,805 842 767 2,174 7,457 106,475 —5,003 
USED) cor cone 58,538 4,936 30,204 15,897 7,103 946 817 2,667 8,346 121,851 —6,175 
OSiieeee 66,749 5,743 34,679 20,492 8,272 1,017 875 3,286 9,326 141,410 —4,025 
WE asercocee 75,748 6,969 42,630 25,238 7,600 2,588 1,059 4,022 10,694 165,557 — 18,632 


ee ee ee) eee ee 


{) Included in goods and services. 

(2) From 1961 on, this item is treated as government current expenditures; prior to 1961, it was treated as a capital transfer. 

(3) CPP and QPP goods and services expenditures and benefit payments included respectively in total government goods and services, and transfers to 
persons and non-residents. 

‘) Includes CPP and QPP. Excludes intergovernmental transfers. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 50 
Federal Government Revenues 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 — 1982 
a a eee Lee ne eee, este ae a 
Direct Capital 
Direct taxes, Transfers con- 
taxes, corpora- Withholding Indirect from Investment sumption Total 
Year persons tions taxes taxes persons income allowances revenues 
D 30517 30523 30525 30527 30531 30536 30549 
(Millions of dollars) 
HOA Tee =) Arey 825 631 35 1,136 4 102 43 2,776 
Ce. a 875 568 41 1,086 6 91 50 2,717 
OAD EE ke css. 841 593 47 1,048 7 109 54 2,699 
ODO ean cre 806 847 54 Wes 7 133 58 3,020 
ICAI see 1,158 1,242 56 1,494 6 143 66 4,165 
NOS OR ane: i. 1,461 1,294 55 1,594 7 205 71 4,687 
1953 1,613 1,168 54 1,697 2 200 75 4,809 
1,622 1,051 58 1,612 1 187 WY 4,608 
1,647 1,248 67 1,743 1 220 82 5,008 
1,910 1,364 69 1,970 1 296 88 5,698 
2,105 1 Uw 83 1,989 2 230 93 5,672 
1,965 1,105 48 1,906 2 285 98 5,409 
2,183 1,340 74 2,120 2 316 104 6,139 
2,503 1,308 79 BRANT 3 336 111 Gor 
2,629 1,345 116 2,188 2 382 117 6,779 
2,605 1,314 125 2,400 1 410 124 6,979 
2,730 1,412 Wi 2,449 2 471 132 7,323 
3,129 1,575 140 2,845 2 525 139 8,355 
3,332 1,652 167 3,245 3 545 151 9,095 
3,634 1,774 204 3,570 3 632 167 9,984 
4,305 1,758 218 3,705 3 738 179 10,906 
nize 2,107 209 3,761 4 821 197 12,218 
6,503 2,402 234 4,028 2 1,108 213 14,490 
7,436 2,276 269 4,034 2 1,279 232 15,528 
8,299 2,477 278 4,480 4 1,458 245 17,241 
9,285 KO) 287 Omen 5 1,684 PIT 19,560 
10,861 3,644 322 5,837 6 1,827 312 22,809 
13,538 5,012 430 8,495 8 2,116 379 29,978 
15,231 8) en 465 7,882 8 2,304 441 31,703 
18,042 5,046 504 8,601 11 2,608 501 35,313 
18,042 Slow 534 9,085 13 3,124 554 36,509 
17,708 5,813 582 9,750 15 3,879 643 38,390 
20,252 6,945 754 10,661 Zs 4,183 729 43,541 
23,456 8,425 995 12,131 UY 4,816 806 50,646 
29,096 8,399 1,110 18,838 22 5,349 923 63,737 
32,254 6,745 1,178 17,324 24 6,294 1,055 64,874 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 51 
Federal Government Expenditures 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 — 1982 
Sanne ieesemremeemmmmmemeemeeeenseemse eae ee eee 
Transfers 
Interest Transfer to other Gross 
Goods Transfers on the Capital payments levels of capital Total Deficit(-) 
and National to public Sub- assist- to non- govern- for- expend- or 

Year services defence’) persons debt sidies ance(?) —_ residents ment mation itures surplus 
Se 8 ee SS EE ee 
D 3056 1 31284 30566 30580: 30573 30576 41974 30801 30598 30610 


eee 5 eee 


(Millions of dollars) 


194 Fekete 651 227 611 453 171 1 46 192 — 36 2,089 687 
(9400 628 236 570 453 71 1 32 150 47 1,952 765 
14 eee 757 361 583 461 73 1 15 187 138 PAPAS: 484 
1950 sees 923 493 615 427 60 1 14 251 i 2,370 650 
NOSitvesea 1,634 1,157 580 486 124 0 21 259 90 3,194 S 7a) 
VSR cccstone 2,315 1,800 975 515 96 2 28 368 193 4,492 195 
lOSomeeees 2,462 1,907 1,043 471 106 1 37 412 126 4,658 151 
19540r ee 2,316 U2 1,165 482 84 1 23 430 153 4,654 —46 
195 Saeeeeee 2,364 1,760 1,229 487 75 3 36 450 162 4,806 202 
UO decors 2,917 1,802 1,221 516 118 16 42 485 185 5, 100 598 
USIEYE cet cone 2,513 1,765 1,460 531 108 20 52 521 217 5,422 250 
19SSeeen 2,524 1,661 1,893 568 131 13 67 663 317 6,176 —767 
195 Oars 2,387 1,559 1,782 733 229 19 85 880 363 6,478 — 339 
UXO) socsnece ce 2,426 1,546 1,973 753 283 WS 74 994 228 6,746 —229 
(96 ees 2,584 1,613 2,005 786 285 18 77 1,128 306 7,189 —410 
1962 ees 2,688 1,680 2,110 865 322 38 59 1,134 270 7,486 — 507 
1963 eee 2,617 1,572 2,134 935 355 74 89 1,169 236 7,609 — 286 
WOO Ame ee 2,750 1,584 2,241 S95 379 89 95 1,252 209 8,010 345 
UCTS codeaasce 2,829 1,959 2,311 1,052 372 86 Ag 1,431 351 8,551 544 
196Geee 3,267 1,709 2,484 1,151 500 62 195 1,664 430 S) TASS) 231 
WRI seocsncter 3,562 1,805 Zre)iis} | ars) 519 73 217 i; 992 464 10,990 — 84 
IS6Seeee 3,883 1,812 3,295 1,409 522 78 170 2,372 500 12,229 —11 
VRS) ccrticce 4,242 1,799 3,598 1,589 555 88 185 2,726 486 13,469 1,021 
VO) cccsocesee 4,551 1,868 4,057 1,862 589 SA 244 3,397 465 15,262 266 
WOO sacsccnce 4,958 1,926 4,684 1,974 513 ai 249 4,323 514 17,386 — 145 
VM ossscosone 5,452 1,963 GrIS69 25253 596 181 277 4,558 623 20,126 — 566 
Ue eetccec 6,087 2,174 7,008 2,518 738 227 315 4,807 UZZ PEEP 387 
NSA Re. 7,408 2,548 8,705 2,961 2,060 193 403 6,165 974 28,869 1,109 
(SS 8,329 2,780 10,620 3,705 3,183 288 588 7,670 Ups) CS (SOK — 3,805 
WIAD sccssoence 9,670 3,220 11,533 4,519 2,398 367 537 8,522 1,158 38,704 — 3,391 
WIE hoc sccece 11,143 3,693 13,089 5,101 gece 497 630 9,967 1,163 43,812 — 7,303 
URS sdccostece 12,018 4,080 14,647 6,410 2,301 615 1,003 10,875 1,206 49,075  — 10,685 
USWA) scrtsccca: 12,793 4,245 14,657 8,080 3,225 629 756 11,754 eh 52,805 — 9,264 
1980 Ree 13,802 4,936 16,470 9,653 9,523 708 804 12,831 1,008 60,799 —10,153 
VSN asccantere 16,365 5,743 18,785 13,351 6,494 760 859 14,073 1,029 71,716 —7,979 
WOS2Qee eres 18,636 6,969 24644 16,440 5,649 2,288 1,039 15,768 1,493 85,957 —21,083 


— a ee 


(1) Included in goods and services. 
(2) See note 2 on reference table 49, 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 52 
Federal Government Expenditure by Envelope 


Expenditure Management System Basis 
ee ee eee 


1976/77 1977/78 1978/79 1979/80 1980/81 1981/82 
SS SEE a ee ae ee ee ee eee 


(Millions of dollars) 


EMMONS s535 sg ae ee See Ty RR eee 1,631 1,554 1,398 2,362 3,624 1,608 
ECONOMIC GEVEIODMENti 2... cicc:c eee rae 4,739 4,996 5,024 royal 5,183 6,899 
DOC Ai al Soe rece ee eee Ail s0id.: epee ee eben nee 18,605 20,408 22,114 22,690 24,633 27,579 
USLIGCFANGNCGAll «0. 2S Ey.c:1se ee 773 915 1,014 1,037 Laake! 1,384 
ISCaMmILAMSICNSimcrnce tee ee hola ota sare Pes veces ranks 3,184 3,196 2,999 3,635 3,908 4,734 
EXIGiMalatiall Stemware ra.trs chides waite cee Gee As ee am y-x6) 1,257 ipgos 1,404 1,421 1,702 
DEUSTGD: os ce eee it) ee ee | 2. ae naan te 3,382 3,785 4,108 4,389 5,058 6,031 
OPI TETAATENLE n2i:ea eae ae el enn, tel AO Reg 73 89 92 99 130 151 
SEIMIGES LOGOVEMMMEN ieee te cs-s.s..5 ce eee ee 2,150 2,402 2,481 2,333 2,132 3,657 

SU atOtell Bercy Men eet. tS (a... ee ae reclame: 35,660 38,602 40,583 43,320 47,902 53,745 
PWhel le Cleo) Cae eS arr eau ER SBR rere ee 4,721 S550) 7,058 8,524 10,687 15,168 
SOLARA Sten estes meee esa Sot scenes ae eee Nos. coset ee 40,381 44,152 47,641 51,844 58,589 68,913 


Note: Figures for all years are on a consistant basis; the Post Office is treated as a Crown Corporation. 
Source: Department of Finance and 1983-84 Main Estimates, Part |. 
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Reference Table 53 
Federal Government Debt 
Public Accounts Basis" 


a 


Public debt charges 
Unmatured 
Year Gross debt Net debt debt Gross Net 


a a a ne Face OL ey es ee 


(Millions of dollars) 


Ue Ley Ee ee Se A EA ES Se aren 16,729 iil aksts) 13,949 531 413 
URS Lo fad iy ener es ah aap Rat yt l ah «Cin a 2 17,586 11,009 13,573 534 327 
TOO So cinta et ee Vas) 14,767 16,883 839 532 
19638... Soe eee 2 en ee Ok ee 23,080 towoee 17,950 918 606 
NOOA wee 8 ett Nd ae Ue, ee aie ee RR Cn 24,828 16,657 18,739 994 627 
eho a ee eae {ic Le RR not ORR A 25,920 16,986 18,934 1,051 629 
OGG See or (2 oo, america oA a eS age 26,590 16,745 18,966 Ubu 673 
NDC. sce Ree co ek ee ES 28,105 17,013 19,681 1,191 671 
NOB hc ret. ct ead ts. a, eee 29,708 vals 20,284 1,301 689 
SOO Rees es. ee et ee 31,971 18,117 21,725 1,480 785 
RS AG porate OR A a RNC E omer ar RMN , me tagd 33,178 17,621 22, 184 Tali 857 
1 STA Ieee errr Renee, JA ES AU, Oh a deta Ale 36,774 18,030 24,886 1,920 920 
TSA. Ree? Se. | On Urea ka Oi 40,238 18,811 27,259 PB NS/ 1,004 
UID feeete stent hid coe Deere met ck at | Maines dN hte op 43,252 19,810 29,039 2,301 1,036 
NOIEA eee Anco. 8, we Meee ae Ae: A UNL eR EO 5 45,677 21,194 ZO ia 2,566 1,077 
NOTES Retest nite ok cee eee te et coer Ce ee ar 50,997 22,927 33,086 3,239 1,408 
IRSYACh camo rs ope teak SOR cnn sn ee ea 58,025 28,390 37,697 3,972 1,875 
Al ee ar Ne 3, EE ae 65,761 34,600 42,519 4,721 2,309 
DS SAN tow cc) Sottnen Deters Mere ot a Seer 78,528 44,889 51,567 5,550 2,958 
TOO ee Sa bene, teks oh Oe oe OREN, ty lu 95,702 Sells 66,591 7,058 3,902 
S12 Eee Loe NG Re eh os ee RR Nee 103,626 68,595 72,121 8,524 5,180 
UO ee hein aie ten Ok) ey), ee eee 118,461 81,263 83,149 10,687 6,557 
NOB Diane ars ee Veen, CURR 1 AOR ee ke 134,107 94,869 925353 15, 168 10,073 
(Per cent of GNP)() 
O52 OR n A Seo See Vales OMe, 64.5 Zad 1.9 
US CUR ete ane a aoe | | amet oe. meme 54.9 34.3 42.3 ile?/ 1.0 
22 oes ee ieee oS tS ROS 54.8 37.2 42.6 ail eS 
UDO hehet: Fee: ca: fap eee fear i ARC ee, 53.8 36.2 41.8 ont 1.4 
(c,2) a ce eee oC ES ee & 54.0 36.2 40.8 Ze 1.4 
TOG S hoe ch. pe ORE eS AO, or 51.6 33.8 Sil at Use: 
1 OGG. Tore she 55 Aen 48.0 30.2 34.3 2.0 1.2 
I SV ie ee werner nt, Sees he een. aan 4 45.5 Biff 31.8 1.9 ile 
MOOS see ei. reel | ne eet etn tk a ner ete 44.7 26.7 30.5 2.0 1.0 
TOGO inet ve ate eRe, Ms ed ee dT 44.0 25.0 29.9 2.0 Vad 
EO. ax ssteds: faceedel ech enact fe eno oe | TI oO ae 41.6 22.1 27.8 BP ileal 
DOG occas ere ne ee ea ee, Se bs ie 42.9 21.0 29.0 2.2 ile 
NOG &.Fe: toca ee Sone + oe eS ae 42.6 19.9 28.9 P26) isi 
ANSI Parrett 2b Semen Oe MAE en LO eld | 411 18.8 27.6 Boye 1.0 
UGA op ra, see on eet, NINE, 20. CO SiO) WE 23.6 2.1 0.9 
TES she tt Cont eer eco a ccie s ) 34.6 1525 22.4 ne 1.0 
TOO sist was meee: Stated cok Rene rab atis Srl seat 615), | VEZ 22.8 2.4 1.1 
NOt cree ete kena ed... ace iiat Nera Meee 34.4 18.1 22.3 25 lee 
UCAS Achat res (areas Mie en te al MLB Wade ai BE 21.5 24.7 Past 1.4 
LEST AS RAR Sie pi Wie aS dl in AO Paar LEU antay 41.5 24.8 28.9 Sal Us? 
NG BOGE teh odin orp amen 1 ech: tala, Sete 39.6 26.2 27.6 Sh) 2.0 
LS Le Le ae oer ee emer (OMOINE, Mant MIN Wek bo ote EM 40.6 27.8 28.5 Sh 7h 2.2 
i fs att Oona) URS | Cree ME. Biene 40.5 28.6 27.9 4.6 3.0 
ee ee ee eee ee 


() As at March 31 of each year. 

(2) Data for gross debt and net debt for years prior to 1962 are not entirely consistent with those for later years due to changes in accounting practices. 
Revised data are available only from March 1962. 

(3) Calculated using GNP of calendar year preceding the fiscal year end. 


Source: Public Accounts of Canada. 
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Reference Table 54 

Actual and Cyclically Adjusted Budget Balances 
Federal and Consolidated Government Sectors 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1954 — 1982 
a ee ae ee eee 
Cyclically Cyclically 
Actual balances adjusted balances Actual balances adjusted balances 
(surplus or deficit (—)) (surplus or deficit (—)) (surplus or deficit (—)) (surplus or deficit (—)) 
Federal All Federal All Federal All Federal All 
Year government governments government governments government governments government governments 
ee ee eo 
(Millions of dollars) (Per cent of GNP)” 
IE 7.01 — 46 —272 40 —176 —0.2 —1.1 0.2 —0.7 
S121) 5.35 tes eee eee 202 —40 36 —223 0.7 —0.1 0.1 —0.8 
hee cota Seeceecoeeee ee 598 Ale 102 —273 1.9 0.9 0.3 —0.9 
SISA Sco eee ee ea 250 —19 54 — 249 0.8 —0.1 0.2 —0.8 
NODE Mae Be isu ck Mees. —767 — 1,078 — 543 — 843 —2.2 —3.1 — 1.6 —2.4 
NOSSO ante eds. tk — 339 —601 —114 — 349 —0.9 —1.6 —0.3 —0.9 
SG OM ct. crccrnces. cee ee — 229 — 670 218 — 167 —0.6 —1.8 0.6 —0.4 
UCTSN ood eeee eee eee ae —410 — 835 240 —85 — 1.0 —2.1 0.6 —0.2 
OG 2 Ee cian an — 507 — 706 — 162 —281 —1.2 —1.6 —0.4 —0.6 
USTERED 38s ee eres ene pa — 286 —624 —27 —297 —0.6 —1.4 —0.1 —0.6 
NOC 4G cor: Heute Atha: 345 oS 348 108 0.7 0.2 0.7 0.2 
NOG Spee cen nl PA 544 207 368 —7 1.0 0.4 0.7 —0.0 
USISLDS Sissies pene meer eee 231 425 —215 — 147 0.4 0.7 —0.4 —0.2 
NOG TPR See it eee. — 84 148 —253 —50 —0.1 0.2 —0.4 —0.1 
WIG OMe Re ojos... catte sete: —11 502 — 158 312 —0.0 0.7 —0.2 0.4 
HOG REM Rerie. cols a clea: 1,021 Units 738 1,550 1.3 2.4 0.9 2.0 
VISITA) 3 vc eee tie eee eee eet 266 806 syZi/ 1,181 0.3 0.9 0.6 1.4 
Average 1961 to 1970......... 111 194 141 228 0.1 0.0 0.2 0.2 
NO) Ufil meee ext ses ana ee — 145 130 0 317 —0.2 0.1 0.0 0.3 
WO 2irerere che 8 is, tire cc neces G — 566 81 —665 —91 —0.5 0.1 —0.6 —0.1 
WQS tateete ten sescccs.s. ture 387 202 — 590 — 80 0.3 1.0 —0.5 —0.1 
USI aa hee eee rae 1,109 2,795 —455 WA 0.8 8) —0.3 0.5 
WD Serer ccs nota cucamrectenes — 3,805 — 4,049 — 3,847 —4,041 —2.3 —2.5 —2.3 —2.4 
IRA Ah A rerenennee ee — 3,391 — 3,222 — 4,060 — 4,132 — 1.8 —1.7 —2.2 —2.2 
UDIUZE Bacohr cca seeeeRe no mate — 7,303 — 5,005 —6,812 — 4,387 —3.5 —2.4 —3.2 —2.1 
WOME ee ne 8 cased te — 10,686 — 7,393 — 9,867 — 6 386 —4.6 —3.2 —4.3 —2.8 
TCT AS eres cee eee eeeterran are, — 9,264 — 5,003 — 8,904 — 4,431 —3.5 —1.9 —3.4 —1.7 
NOS OR ercer once ere ee — 10,153 —6,175 —8,191 — 3,135 —3.5 —2.1 —2.7 — 1.0 
Average 1971 to 1980........ — 4,382 — 2,659 —4,319 — 2,559 —1.9 — 1.1 —2.0 —1.2 
OG rer tae eee tice —7,979 — 4,025 —6,191 1,347 —2.4 —1.2 —1.8 —0.4 
URS] SV. a cherie NegRERR EE Roce —21,083 — 18,639 — 11,705 —5,278 —6.0 —5.3 —3.1 —1.4 


(1) Actual balances are taken as a percentage of actual GNP while cyclically adjusted balances are taken as a percentage of cyclically adjusted GNP. 


(2) The 1982 cyclically-adjusted budget balances are calculated on the assumption that the cyclically-adjusted level of output grew by 2.3 per cent in 1982 
and that the unemployment rate was 7.0 per cent. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, and Department of Finance. 
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Reference Table 55 
Provincial Government Revenues 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 — 1982 
So ee eee eee 
Direct Transfers Capital 

Direct taxes Transfers from other con- 
taxes cor- Indirect from Investment levels of sumption Total 

Year persons porations taxes persons income government allowances revenues 
40060 40067 40072 40076 40081 40101 

D 40298 40305 40310 40314 40319 40339 


(Millions of dollars) 


N OAT ER ss cite 97 71 359 28 101 199 a ogg 
NGA SR ects 105 Wis 418 37 114 159 53 1,002 
IQ4O RL ee 109 130 462 46 79 197 59 1,082 
SO Ree ee 102 146 515 o1 89 261 62 1,226 
WO SMe 2a 189 575 60 117 270 80 1,412 
Loy a ae ee VEZ 109 607 61 140 378 81 1,503 
1953 ee 135 76 652 64 154 424 83 1,588 
1954 ie een 154 64 690 56 165 443 88 1,660 
VOB hence coroners 208 62 762 59 186 465 100 1,842 
195 Ore ok 217 79 864 72 221 494 125 2,072 
USE Aveceman rece 245 208 958 78 240 533 129 2,391 
AIS FSS hee saccateebece 249 245 1,016 94 234 657 132 2,627 
(OSOM ee 261 275 1,087 194 264 880 143 3,101 
USTED seccccboeenansce 291 280 1,131 197 287 O79 154 3,319 
rR TSH ose eeaeer. 315 304 1,270 24 298 1,110 156 3,664 
19625 ae ae 575 439 1,572 217 341 1,105 172 4,42) 
WO acsseetsiovacne 657 479 1,713 225 372 1,134 193 4,773 
1964 ec ccactt 788 525 2,006 261 398 WP 2alat 5,406 
NCO icin oe 1,099 545 2,265 313 474 1,379 253 6,328 
196mm =e 1,444 581 2,622 331 516 1,593 288 USES) 
ISM cere 1,855 638 3,019 367 603 195i 300 8,733 
LOCOS ee. 2,194 745 3,447 541 720 2,320 319 10,286 
(SCOR ae 2,545 819 3,933 776 863 2,678 357 We. 
VSIA) ctonsscieetyie 3,057 794 4,263 1,007 1,032 3,347 395 13,895 
Udall ee 3,640 869 4,566 1,031 1,202 4,274 436 16,018 
UA recente 4,156 1,019 5,261 956 1,380 4,449 481 17,702 
US omeen ee 4,875 1,436 6,198 984 1,812 4,734 575 20,614 
IOUS Sieh vy, 6,051 2,039 7,236 1,038 2.30n 6,054 778 26,093 
UT AS oda erent 6,933 2,114 7,547 1,046 3,701 TENET 912 29,830 
NOC peer ee. 8,106 2,067 9,077 1,348 4,375 8,369 1,001 34,343 
RS HAUL Siaaat shen 11,083 2,099 10,039 1,521 5,200 9,665 1,113 40,720 
TGs aie eee 12,985 2,461 10,419 1,849 6,693 10,591 1,260 46,258 
US HAS ten concerns’ 13,500 3,162 hpg22 2,045 8,380 Uatheyiks) 1,426 51,950 
1980 cee sees Wey IRSA 3,757 12,929 PTAs) 9,724 12,614 1,629 58,025 
ISB Gees 18,729 3,267 14,828 2,419 10,369 13,890 USES, 65,431 
1982e oe 20,772 2,316 17,219 2,669 11,541 15,5911 2,248 72,356 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 56 
Provincial Government Expenditures 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 — 1982 
Se ee ee ee ee ee 
Transfers 
Interest to other 
Goods Transfers on the levels of Gross Total Deficit (-) 
and to public Capital govern- capital expendi- or 
Year services persons debt Subsidies assistance ment formation tures surplus 
D 40114 40119 40133 40126 40129 40158 40170 
40352 40357 40371 40364 40367 40396 40408 


(Millions of dollars) 


268 204 68 6 5 104 152 804 95 
318 266 68 4 9 129 193 987 15 
387 336 2 4 12 157 172 1,140 — 58 
391 384 79 4 $ 171 196 1,230 —4 
470 416 78 S 13 197 229 1,408 4 
502 334 83 6 12 215 290 1,442 61 
498 368 88 if 13 242 265 1,481 107 
519 417 94 5) 12 259 301 1,607 53 
578 449 93 11 5 327 351 1,814 28 
688 485 101 9 11 362 460 ZO —44 
703 547 116 12 9 452 536 2,375 16 
816 658 Wake ue 5 545 919 AASV /T —50 
907 874 121 21 3 622 566 3,114 — 13 
986 1,044 143 31 2 714 612 3,532 —213 
1,040 625 160 36 3 1,535 546 3,945 — 281 
1,063 718 184 39 3 1,845 625 4,477 —56 
1,209 Thy 212 46 3 1,984 659 4,872 —99 
1,322 849 238 of 3 2,242 776 5,487 —81 
1,507 1,024 271 85 6 2,560 875 6,328 0 
1,890 1,173 317 139 3 3,041 986 7,549 —174 
2,307 1,647 385 118 18 3,546 1,046 9,067 — 334 
2,716 2,030 485 119 22 4,012 958 10,342 — 56 
2,957 2,369 638 146 22 4,495 1,025 11,652 319 
4,109 2,611 759 167 26 5,406 1,046 14,124 —229 
4,708 3,139 920 209 54 S999 1,409 16,488 — 470 
5,297 3,238 ZH 288 64 6,823 1,556 18,393 —691 
6,112 3,574 1,404 350 99 _ 7,540 1,637 20,716 — 102 
7,039 4,464 1,545 909 133 9,132 2,069 25,441 652 
9,634 5,482 1,839 675 198 11,340 2,418 31,586 — 1,756 
10,796 6,642 2,327 946 ir 12,796 2,182 35,886 — 1,543 
12,410 7,507 2,690 1,098 165 15,200 2,384 41,454 —734 
13,990 8,368 3,399 1,226 154 1S Wale 2,653 45,509 749 
15,741 9,422 3,856 1,580 213 18,232 2,940 51,984 — 34 
17,647 10,774 4,253 1,580 238 19,343 3,162 56,997 1,028 
19,039 12,311 4,933 1,778 257 21,504 3,612 63,434 OO 
21,155 13,629 6,245 Jou 300 24,659 4,081 72,020 336 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 57 
Local Government Revenues 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 — 1982 
Sanne 
Transfers 
Transfers from other Capital 
Direct Indirect Investment from levels of consumption Total 

Year taxes taxes income persons government allowances revenues 
ee eS a ee eee ee eee 

40073 40082 40077 40102 
D 40311 40320 40315 40340 


(Millions of dollars) 


Rent Ratner ee toe ©) 360 58 3 101 59 586 
NASR. Soh sccseheee 6 403 59 a 129 68 669 
KCL AS) ce eRe eM cles 6 445 54 4 157 74 740 
NOS ORs eee 7 499 58 4 172 81 821 
OOS eee jo eee = 608 25 11 199 102 945 
OO Zee eee ee m= 700 23 14 218 113 1,068 
ISESSS! cc aeeeiighar Mees vecaoene = 758 24 18 245 122 1,167 
LOD Am ice nia eee a= 829 21 16 261 128 i;25o 
NOS Oem ernen erate == 902 14 19 334 138 1,407 
NOS OR arity acct = 1,024 20 24 371 152 1,591 
AS lo fice wan meer keane = 1,148 20 26 468 163 1,825 
{SAS Se cere aoe = 1,264 23 28 568 174 2,057 
NOS Owen ete cee od 1,444 24 31 646 187 2,332 
SOO Fen. ceca as = 1,593 26 34 746 200 2,599 
OG ee teeta eee = 1,701 28 41 874 22. 2,856 
196 Zeiss 27 tree oe = 1,835 31 47 1,107 eo 3,249 
HSC 6XS) cere Pea PRA cree == 1,953 39 44 1,200 250 3,486 
OG Ae ces. ee = 2,026 52 50 1,342 268 3,738 
US10S) < cenrerrecnee ee cote = 2,231 58 58 1,514 299 4,160 
(OCC aie cc. as 2,477 ibs, 64 1,868 336 4,824 
NOON meen hi. er eee = 2i109 95 74 222 364 5,420 
UC] 6) ohn citer asco = 3,095 105 65 2,354 393 6,012 
NIC OMe anne ee aa 3,462 Sy, 56 2095 450 6,662 
USA) ssc arate eee = 3,758 116 64 3,192 500 7,630 
falter tre. eee = 4,002 140 68 3,583 538 8,331 
NA toca eam rnacer mes = 4,378 153 71 4,069 612 9,283 
NOUS Reerecc to. eae = 4,651 170 78 4,501 683 10,083 
USA nee ie eee a 5,145 187 15 5,308 840 11555 
OILS teeter nares = 6,013 223 81 6,703 986 14,006 
pe VAS) Realy nee tee ae = 7,186 271 Se 7,367 1,118 16,041 
ISIE Ch sstcieeteeresasty indbotin == 8,103 317 Wie S) IS) 1,263 18;992 
SOI eo ees sae 8,921 405 118 9,424 1,427 20,295 
OO yn ee = 10,037 437 127 11,261 1,640 23,502 
OS ORee ee ia, == Wil Obes: 466 133 11,652 1,840 25,146 
OST eee ara. .eeree = 12,233 506 149 12,864 am key4 27,904 
Ase hoy ase eerie inti = 13,645 537 164 14,507 2,505 31,355 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, 
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Reference Table 58 
Local Government Expenditures 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1947 — 1982 
a a eee ee eee 
Goods Transfers Interest Transfers to Gross Deficit(-) 
and to on the other levels capital Total or 
Year services persons public debt of government formation expenditures surplus 
D 40115 40120 40134 40159 40171 
40353 40359 40372 40397 40409 


LE enema ene 424 19 38 7 117 605 =15 
TOA Nc 508 21 37 9 152 127 —58 
OAS ae: 578 23 39 10 173 823 aXe) 
‘EG ee 614 24 42 14 222 913 ~92 
CEE tee Son ae 707 28 45 13 301 1,094 —149 
lobes et 803 34 53 13 364 1,267 — 199 
CEC an 864 38 61 15 364 1,342 =175 
HOSA eee Bae. « 990 44 74 15 411 1,534 2276 
Cle eee oor 1,094 44 84 22 436 1,677 —276 
citi: eee 1,221 40 101 18 493 11873 292 
eve eee 1,357 45 127 28 553 2,110 — 285 
lo ena a 1,514 54 143 17 590 2,318 ~261 
“RSP Or ae Ae 1,682 65 169 24 641 2,581 — 249 
1OG0 eet.) ties 1,869 73 197 17 671 2,827 2 228 
ROG Ie tes. tei. 1,968 79 223 34 680 2,984 E26 
a 2 0 el 2,174 84 251 28 847 3,384 ~ 135 
i ee 2,373 86 266 33 926 3,684 — 198 
1960 Me o..4: Ble 2,635 85 294 31 834 3,879 141 
fO6Ger ga ese 3,015 88 333 37 1,054 4,527 — 367 
eS, 0 er 3,399 93 373 54 1,235 5,151 397 
Ehik, oe eee 3,881 102 430 70 1,274 5,757 = 3a7 
196R En. 4,438 133 475 64 1,338 6,448 ~ 436 
OS te 5,142 143 516 66 1387 7,204 —542 
1970 5,803 213 595 64 1,425 8, 100 — 470 
i 6,277 260 695 64 1,550 8,846 —515 
‘Re. eee 6,836 246 721 69 1,582 9,454 ar} 
Oe ae 7,757 250 825 60 1,676 10,568 — 485 
‘Sd et ee eae 9,072 216 873 64 2,152 12.374 —~819 
ie A 10,801 257 943 70 2,503 14,574 568 
1576 ns 12,600 272 1,194 71 2.673 16,810 769 
OTT ecco: 14,144 268 11411 70 2,940 18,833 159 
A 15,555 309 1,663 84 2,934 20,545 — 250 
17 OMe tt 16,935 340 1,786 116 3,218 22.395 1,107 
SOS OMe eee Se isle 18,989 393 1,910 102 3,674 25,068 78 
cb. ae 21,930 433 2,119 132 4,155 28,769 ~ 865 
fOS2 ee 25,278 478 2,451 97 4.535 32,839 ~ 1,484 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 59 
Hospital Revenues and Expenditures 
National Income and Expenditure Accounts Basis 


1961 — 1982 
en 
Revenues Expenditures 
Transfers Interest Gross 
Invest- from other Transfers Capital Goods on the capital Total Deficit(-) 
ment levels of from consumption Total and public forma- expendi- or 
Year income government persons allowances —_ revenues services debt tion tures surplus 
——— ee eee eee eee ee 
D 40083 40078 40103 40116 40555 40160 40172 
40321 40316 40341 40354 40558 40398 40410 


ee 


(Millions of dollars) 


‘(SO a 2 713 2 46 763 614 15 150 UBS, — 16 
OO Zeer 2 USS 3 49 849 683 16 158 857 —8 
TIO S eng es 3 852 3 54 Viz 783 18 152 953 —41 
(9645 eae 3 966 3 58 1,030 886 19 149 1,054 —24 
NOG eere ees 3 1,135 3 65 1,206 1,007 19 150 iba As) 30 
UCTS SY cocsceentee 4 i295 3 73 1,375 hy UAE 21 191 1,389 —14 
NOG iee ree 4 I poxele: 3 79 1,621 1,386 21 198 1,605 16 
WOES) ccccnsee eee 4 1,774 3 85 1,866 1,625 22 PATE 1,864 2 
USI) ssnsetuemee 4 2,014 4 93 Zale 1,874 24 213 NW 4 
SAO Wee ove 5 2,328 4 104 2,441 2,137 34 224 2,395 46 
WW nnceeecentee 5 2029 4 Wis 2,653 Coon 33 241 2,671 — 18 
iN Oiieereee et, 6 2,932 4 125 3,067 2,672 36 223 2,931 136 
USHERS). cthacdeeeeee u 3,172 4 140 3,323 3,044 41 259 3,340 —17 
NA ceccoreriontoe 14 3,996 4 164 4,175 3,754 46 293 4,093 82 
CIEAS: ceecensecseeee 10 4,800 4 186 5,000 4,564 D1 308 4,923 UTE 
UIAS con cezccrporte 26 5,653 (le 205 5,906 5,201 61 346 5,608 298 
USHETE Keaseete ene. 33 6,375 25 227 6,660 5,613 66 346 6,025 635 
WOMAS soc gunctecem: 38 6,663 Bil 265 6,993 2) WAT 66 405 6,648 345 
USI) concoct: 95 7,326 29 304 7,714 6,758 73 388 UG2N9 495 
NOS OR 80 8,010 34 342 8,466 8,013 81 502 8,596 — 130 
19S) Sees ne 100 8,955 38 396 9,489 1295 89 530 9,914 —425 
NO SZ pee 120 10,426 46 456 11,048 10,556 102 585 11,243 —195 
ae See ee eee 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 62 

Government of Canada 

Statement of Financial Transactions 
(Fiscal year ended March 31) 

1973 — 1982 

Summary ‘") 


SS a ee ee ee 
1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 


(Millions of dollars) 
| Budgetary transactions 


A Revenues Se ee Eee eae eee 18,351 21,346 27,581 29,512 32,020 32,093 34,313 38,936 45,398 54,068 
BREXDenGNUCS. sence e ence — 19,350 -22,730 -—29,314 -—34,975 -—38,230 —42,382 -—46,539 -—50,416 —58,066 — 67,674 
Surplus or deficit (—) ....0.0...0000... —999 —1,384 —1,733 -5,463 -6,210 -—10,289 -—12,226 -—11,480 -—12,668 —13,606 


ll Non-budgetary transactions 


A Loans, investments and 


OVEN CCS cer rere ee ets — 1,210 —1,337 -1,948 -2915 -—2151 -—1,770 -—1,102 —1,428 —523 —1,239 

B Specified purpose accounts...... 542 697 1,316 1,919 2,014 2,771 2,780 2,047 2,781 4,345 

C Other transactions ..0...0.0.00000000... 359 507 226 1,685 799 839 — 565 416 293 2,169 

Net source or requirement (-)........ — 309 — 133 — 406 689 662 1,840 TS 1,035 eooit 5275 
Financial requirements (excluding 

foreign exchange) .............cccccccceeee. — 1,308 Ot 2139) 47/4 = 5548" 8449) Seine 10445 10 1 enGteat 

Ill Foreign exchange transactions ...... —75 131 593 —5 1,281 1,186 4,262 — 128 US SYS — 347 

Total financial requirements’) ............ — 1,383 —1,386 -—1,546 -—4779 -—4,267 -7,263 -—6,851 -—10,573 -—8960 -—8,.678 

IV Unmatured debt transactions®) ..., 1,782 197 3,940 4,627 4,812 8,172 8,778 7,878 11,153 9,367 

Change in cash balance") .......... 399 — 1,189 2,394 — 152 545 909 1,927 —2,695 2,193 689 


V Level of cash balance at end of 
PerlOdmeee ne Ace eee ae, 1,999 810 3,204 3,052 3,597 4,506 6,433 3,738 5,931 6,620 


Canadian dollar balance ...................... 1,984 801 3, 186 3,037 3,580 4,487 6,374 3,661 5,826 6,594 
a aaa Aa Se See a ee aa 2 ee ee eee ae a ee 
() The Post Office is treated as a Crown Corporation. 

(2) Cash requirement (-). 

(3) Excluding change in unmatured debt outstanding payable in foreign currency. 

(4) Cash decrease (-). 
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Reference Table 62 (continued) 
Government of Canada 

Statement of Financial Transactions 
(Fiscal year ended March 31) 

1973 — 1982 


1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 


(Millions of dollars) 


| Budgetary transactions 


A Revenues 
Personal income tax ................ 8,378 9,226 11,710 12,709 14,634 13,988 14,656 16,808 19,837 24,046 
Corporate income tax ............... 2,920 3,710 4,836 5,748 5,363 5,280 5,654 6,951 8,106 8,118 
Other direct taxes ...0....0.00... ; 853 338 434 493 451 503 568 787 894 1,882 
SAlCSHAKi ace eee eee ee 3,052 3,590 3,866 SOS 3,929 4,427 4,729 4,698 5,429 6,185 
Other indirect taxes 0.000.000.0000... 2,220 2,765 4,640 4,628 4,778 4,762 5,045 5,664 6,384 7,724 
Non-tax reVenueS 0.0.2... 1,428 Uae Ure 2,095 2,419 2,865 3,138 3,661 4,028 4,748 Onlita 

Wotal revenues* &......::../.. ees sas 18,351 21,346 27,581 29,512 32,020 32,093 34,313 38,936 45,398 54,068 


B Expenditures 


Health and welfare .................... 7,047 83135 10,286 12,534 13,873 14,773 16,642 16,876 18,721 20,964 
Economic development and 

SUD DO ilpetes sete cence 2,451 2,903 4,290 5,474 S220 5,624 5,174 6,462 8,118 7,153 
PUDIiC:debize we.) ke eee 2,301 2,566 3,239 3,972 4,721 5,550 7,058 8,524 10,687 15,168 
Detencetee as. are eee 2,366 PATTAS 3,162 3,632 4,161 4,626 4,999 5,333 6,067 7,169 
Fiscal transfer payments to 

PLOVINCES We eee. ce emeeoen a 1,304 1,678 2,399 2,378 2,966 3,101 2,921 3,424 3,643 4,393 
Transportation and communi- 

CATIONS EU -2 pee eee 747 W221 1,727 1,913 2,043 2137 2,227 2,096 2,524 3,215 
General government services... 813 965 1,237 1,509 1,688 1,969 2,143 2,289 2,452 3,003 
Internal overhead ................. ic 797 728 889 989 1,104 1,308 1,452 1,332 1,419 1,832 
Education assistance ................ 588 617 641 701 872 1,402 1,666 1,798 1,884 1,926 
Culture and recreation................ 435 559 638 681 TA 883 1,053 1,018 1,163 1,370 
RoreightatialtS:aeeene ee ar re 405 477 625 754 790 910 960 1,053 1,081 1,281 


Total allocated expenditures ... 19,254 22,614 29,133 34,537 38,050 42,283 46,295 50,205 57,759 67,474 


Provision for valuation of assets 


AN CRNADITICS eave: nou eee ee ae 96 116 181 438 180 wg 244 211 307 200 
WAG OAC MUTS sc coeamecs eens 19,350 22,730 29,314 34,975 38,230 42,382 46,539 50,416 58,066 67,674 
Budgetary surplus or deficit (-)............. —999 —1,384 -1,733 -—5,463  -—6210 -—10,289 -—12,226 -—11,480 -—12668 -— 13,606 


-_—_—_—_—_———————————————————————————_—————a——————— EEE 
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Reference Table 62 (continued) 
Government of Canada 

Statement of Financial Transactions 
(Fiscal year ended March 31) 

1973 — 1982 


1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 


(Millions of dollars) 


Il Non-budgetary transactions 


A Loans, investments and 
advances 
Crown corporations and agen- 
cies 
Lending institutions ................ (—642) (—686) (—1,071) (—1,909) (—1,623) (—1,144) (-—637) (-962) (-—216) (-—619) 
Canada Deposit Insurance 

Gorporationiee.s ets — — —_— — a 10 — — = =200 
Canada Mortgage and Hous- 

ing Corporation .....000... —475 —375 —735 —1,058 — 837 — 532 —§2 — 366 —66 — 199 
Export Development Corpo- 

WEUIG ilis tae Stes oy nee meee — 124 — 141 —93 —357 — 202 — 84 —51 —44 19 3 
Farm Credit Corporation........ —43 — 170 — 243 —297 —277 —297 —267 — 307 —270 — 348 
Federal Business Develop- 

ImenteBankyaroe.uhcsoantes — — —_ —197 — 307 —241 —267 —245 101 125 

All other Crown corporations... (— 110) (—339) (—492) (—925) (-—893) (—323) _(—489) (-—373) (537)  (—466) 
Alt Ganadanrernc nee oe cesta: 14 — —145 3 83 3 —341 16 13 14 
Atomic Energy of Canada .... —59 —44 —81 — 202 — 149 —201 —242 —216 697 8 
Canadian National Railways.. 2 —205 — 143 —213 —40 —99 385 — 108 —8 — 
Petro-Ganadatn.. avs — — — — 237 —257 — 150 — 280 — 80 —440 — 129 
QUIMEY 2 ke eae eee ere —67 —90 — 123 —276 —30 124 —11 16 275 — 359 

@tMenlOamSseazs-casccrs tae Genesee (—554) (—428) (—566) (—519) (—815) (-—402) (—220) (—304) (-—114) (—354) 
Finance-employment loans .. — 135 — 108 —67 —47 45 14 8 8 8 3 
Regional Economic Expan- 

SION wetoars aie eaten en ste ec —64 —61 —52 —29 -17 4 —2 8 7 9 
Canada Development Cor- 

DOkAtOM wenn seater. — 162 -—75 — 50 — —10 — — — — — 
Loans to developing coun- 

TICS beers ova ree ee —117 — 141 —179 —215 — 162 — 198 — 239 — 242 —254 — 282 
International organizations .... —55 —55 —97 — 181 — 159 —179 —173 — 134 — 110 — 166 
O)INEI 6 seer eae eae —21 12 —121 —47 —12 — 43 186 56 235 76 


Total loans, investments and 
advances not including allow- 


ANGE ere eer oe oes — 1,306 —1,453 -—2,129 —3,353 -—2,331 z 1869" Te 646e" — 1,689 207. —1,439 
Allowance for valuation .............. 96 116 181 438 180 99 244 211 —730 200 
Total loans, investments and 

BOVANCES arc ere eens — 1,210 —1,337 -—1,948  -—2915 -—2,151 —1,770 —1,102 —1,428 —523 —1,289 

B Specified purpose accounts 
Canada Pension Plan ............ 43 41 53 76 98 93 124 113 173 170 
Unemployment insurance 
ACCOUN Ree eset ere es — 370 — 282 136 234 276 261 271 — 150 —682 —15 

Superannuation accounts...... 859 1,001 1,261 1,502 1,656 1,888 1,956 1,966 2,307 3,014 

Government annuities ............ — 13 —19 —21 — 10 —4 —9 —10 —14 —15 —21 

Os) el see een nen er errr See 4 8 12 20 24 34 36 28 29 49 
Total annuity, insurance and 

pension accounts.................. 523 749 1,441 1,822 2,053 2,267 PASM TE 1,943 1,812 3,197 

Provincial tax collection 
ACCOUN Lemar een eres cst 8 —44 — 196 67 — 121 330 366 118 728 — 56 

Other deposit and _ trust 
ICCOLINIS samme tries Cee erne. 11 —8 7 30 82 174 37 —14 241 1,204 

Total deposit and __ trust 

ACCOUMIS ach toa ere ceeesesst ss 19 =? = 125 97 —39 504 403 104 969 1,148 
Total specified purpose 

AIC COLIMTS eae voce re ee sen ee 542 697 1,316 1,919 2,014 2,771 2,780 2,047 2,781 4,345 
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Reference Table 62 (continued) 
Government of Canada 

Statement of Financial Transactions 
(Fiscal year ended March 31) 

1973 — 1982 


a ———SE————————————™—™—™”DooO oe 


1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 


Neen eee eee ee eee eee EEE 


(Millions of dollars) 


C Other transactions 


Interest and matured debt .... 349 294 455 667 696 904 — 509 — 38 186 1,933 
Accounts payable and 

accrued Salaries ................. 105 444 — 109 — 33 623 —521 214 91 772 178 

GashiinithanSit pe eecew cee. — 104 — 854 —72 665 — 169 — 188 3 — 130 —693 16 
Outstanding cheques, war- 

rants and money orders .... 16 539 5) 366 — 361 632 — 243 506 9 29 

Others neueetterhe ier aes —7 84 —53 20 10 12 — 30 —13 19 13 

Total other transactions ........ 359 507 226 1,685 199 839 — 565 416 293 2,169 

Total non-budgetary requirements .... — 309 — 133 — 406 689 662 1,840 alike 1,035 PHSYS) 5,275 


Ill Foreign exchange transactions 
Source or requirement (—) 


Exchange Fund account ............ —125 175 673 39 1,537 248 —2,375 2,143 1,263 —237 
International Monetary Fund 
SUPSCHDHONS eee —51 —105 44 —89 110 —310 — 482 —7 — 930 181 
Notes payablejece- ces e.c= 103 137 —74 73 — 364 260 690 39 VAS —2 
Unmatured debt payable in for- 
EIGN CURTEMCY eters eee —2 —76 —50 — 28 —2 855 6,186  —2,516 —66 —219 
Special Drawing Rights .............. — — — —_ — 133 243 213 ras: —70 
Total foreign exchange transactions .. —75 131 593 —5 1,281 1,186 4,262 — 128 eto — 347 


\V Unmatured debt transactions 
Increase or decrease (—) 


Marketable bonds................000 36 93 672 Ip GHA 2,265 3,439 8,146 6,417 7,834 3,000 
ILEASUTY DUIS eree en seeene ees ce: 460 615 20 865 1,760 3,040 2,240 2,790 5,445 — 2,395 
Canada Savings Bonds .............. 1,277 = faye} 2,509 2,602 787 1,707 1,236) = 1166.99 — 2,269 9,166 
Securities issued to Canada 
Pension! Planivcse-ssenen eee 7 8 i) 10 10 12 12 17 23 18 
Notes and loans payable in for- 

EIGHICURKENCICSs erste — — — —_— — 850 3,390 — 2,528 —5 —585 

Less: 

Unmatured debt payable in for- 

CIGMICUNCNCYeweeree a sere 2 76 50 28 2 —855 -—6,186 2,516 66 219 
Canada Savings Bonds held for 

EMPIOVECS fer ere ences: —8 —4 — 13 —1 —5 —7 —15 —6 -1 —24 
Securities issued to Canada 

Pensioni planes ee ee. =7/ —8 —9 —10 = 10 =i = —17 —23 — 18 
Securities investment ac- 

Counter. ene ce 15 — —3 —4 3 —2 —33 — 145 83 —14 
Total unmatured debt transactions .... 1,782 197 3,940 4,627 4,812 8,172 8,778 7,878 115153 9,367 
V Level of cash balance at end of 

period 
In Canadian dollars .............0600. 1,984 801 3,186 3,037 3,580 4,487 6,374 3,661 5,826 6,594 
Im foreign GUMTENCY’ <2. c.. csi. se 15 9 18 15 17 19 59 77 105 26 


ee ee eS eee ee eee — ee 


(1) Including investments held for retirement of unmatured debt. 
Source: Public Accounts of Canada and Department of Finance. 
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Reference Table 64 
Allocation of Revenues from Own Sources, by Levels of Governmen 


1945 — 1982 
Revenues from own sources'’) Percentage distribution 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (9) 
Year Federal Provincial Local Total Federal Provincial Local 
(a) + (b) + (c) (a) + (d) (b) + (d) (c) + (d) 
(Millions of dollars) (Per cent) 

2,385 538 415 3,338 71.4 16.1 12.4 
2,999 619 440 3,614 70.7 Vite 12.2 
2,696 780 485 3,961 68.1 19.7 WE 
2,681 879 540 4,100 65.4 21.4 13.2 
2,659 925 583 4,167 63.8 22:2 14.0 
2,972 1,013 649 4,634 64.1 Z1Ro 14.0 
4,113 1,194 746 6,053 67.9 199% 123 
4,492 1,320 850 6,662 67.4 19.8 12.8 
4,563 1,410 922 6,895 66.2 20.4 13.4 
4,344 1,481 994 6,819 63.7 alah 14.6 
4,745 1,640 1,073 7,458 63.6 22.0 14.4 
5,411 1,865 1,220 8,496 63.7 22.0 14.4 
5,455 2,075 1,357 8,887 61.4 23.3 15:3 
5,163 2,216 1,489 8,868 58.2 25.0 16.8 
Si], 2,489 1,686 10,046 58.4 24.8 16.8 
6,228 2,629 1,853 10,710 58.2 24.5 17.3 
6,473 2,860 1,982 11,315 DiEe 25.3 Wes 
6,899 3,396 2,142 12,437 59:9 Zils Uh 
7,323 3,639 2,286 13,248 56:3 PISS 17.3 
8,355 4,189 2,396 14,940 Son 28.0 16.0 
9,095 4,949(2) 2,646 16,690 54.5 PIS) Tf 15:9 
9,984 5,782 2,956 18,722 53.3 30.9 15.8 
10,906 6,782 3,298 20,986 52.0 32.3 Wes Z/ 
12,218 7,966 3,658 23,842 SZ 33.4 15.3 
14,490 9,293 4,067 27,850 52.0 33.4 14.6 
15,528 10,548 4,438 30,514 50.9 34.6 14.5 
17,241 11,744 4,748 33,733 Silat 34.8 14.1 
19,560 13,253 5,214 38,027 51.4 34.9 Sar 
22,809 15,880 5,582 44,271 Slee 39.9 12.6 
29,978 20,039 6,247 56,264 53.3 35.6 dale 
31,703 22,253 7,303 61,259 Als 36.3 11.9 
35,313 25,974 8,674 69,961 50.5 Sel 12.4 
36,509 31,055 oW/95 77,359 47.2 40.1 12.7 
38,390 35,667 10,871 84,928 45.2 42.0 12.8 
43,541 40,435 12,241 96,217 45.3 42.0 WAT 
50,646 45,411 13,494 109,551 46.2 41.5 WARS: 
63,737 51,541 15,040 130,318 48.9 39.6 WS 
64,874 56,765 16,848 138,487 46.8 41.0 W242 


() Tax rental payments are assumed to be a provincial revenue from own sources and have been deducted from ‘federal revenues from own sources’’. 

(2) The value of the federal tax abatements in Quebec, introduced in 1965 under the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act (contracting-out 
arrangements), is included as a provincial revenue from own sources. 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Vol. 1, The Annual Estimates 1926-1974, cat. 13-531; and National Income and 

Expenditure Accounts. 
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Reference Table 65 
Intergovernmental Transfers 


1945 — 1982 
es ee 
Total 
Transfers from Revenue from own sources\!) Federal transfers transfers 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f h k 
Federal Federal Provincial Local Federal sl ce pep: _ of 1 # pra ie by 
iQ to to to cial federal provinces local local 
Year provincial local local provincial revenues aSa%of govern- governments 
govern- govern- govern- govern- provincial ments asa % of 
ments") ments ments ments revenues asa % of local 
local revenues 
((a) + (b)) revenues ((b) + (c)) 
+(e) (a)+(f)  (b) = (g) = (9) 
D 40374 40375 40376 40378 
“le 
(Millions of dollars) (Per cent) 
NO4S ee: 76 — 63 7 2,385 538 415 3.2 14.1 — |e). 
OAC Bee. 5. 97 — 79 7 ASSIS) 619 440 3.8 USK 7 —_ 18.0 
OA Tonge eras 112 == 101 i 2,696 780 485 4.2 14.4 —_ 20.8 
1948.2 114 — 129 9 2,681 879 540 4.3 13.0 —_ 23.9 
1949 Fee... 147 = 157 10 2,659 925 583 5:65 15.9 — 26.9 
1S5ON .... 202 1 171 11 2,972 1,013 649 6.8 19.9 0.2 26.5 
LOS ar... 205 2 197 13 ANS 1,194 746 5.0 We 0.3 26.7 
NO52 eee 170 3 215 13 4,492 1,320 850 3.9 12.9 0.4 25.6 
NO 5S ee. 163 3 242 ie 4,563 1,410 922 3.6 11.6 0.3 26.6 
IG5A 164 2 259 15 4,344 1,481 994 3.8 Linea) 0.2 26.3 
eevee ee 180 i 327 22 4,745 1,640 1,073 3.9 11.0 One Sint 
NOSCMES. =... 189 9 362 18 5,411 1,865 1,220 Sh If 10.1 0.7 30.4 
NOS [ier as. 288 16 452 28 5455 2,075 Weksy/ 5.6 13.9 1.2 34.5 
195oiee 394 23 545 Ve 5,163 2,216 1,489 8.1 17.8 125 38. 1 
NOS 9 eer anc 588 24 622 24 5,871 2,489 1,686 10.4 23.6 1.4 38.3 
NOGO fer... 673 32 714 We 6,228 2,629 1,853 TASS 25.6 ile 40.3 
OGM eee. .3. 789 33 841 15 6,473 2,860 1,982 WE Th 27.6 lar 44.1 
NOG2 eee 1,010 44 1,063 15 6,899 3,396 2,142 US 29.7 Pe Silat 
196Ciee eddy Sy 1,148 17 Weoes 3,639 2,286 16.0 30.7 PG poYALS) 
1964 1,199 53 1,289 18 8,355 4,189 2,396 15.0 28.6 222 56.0 
196omeee iboley/ 74 1,440 22 9,095 4,949 2,646 teh 7/ 2124 2.8 Siac 
1966395... 1,556 108 1,760 Si/ 9,984 5,782 2,956 ites Z 26.9 HTL 63.2 
USI SWE sacccoanee 1,895 97 2,025 56 10,906 6,782 3,298 18.3 27.9 2.9 64.3 
IGS a 2,280 92 2,262 40 12,218 7,966 3,658 19.4 28.6 2.0) 64.4 
1960 2,632 94 2,501 46 14,490 9,293 4,067 18.8 28.3 23 63.8 
IISA): ce ee 3,303 94 3,098 44 15,528 10,548 4,438 21.9 31.3 2a 71.9 
OTA eee 4,230 93 3,490 44 17,241 11,744 4,748 251 36.0 2.0 Pash) 
WORE tees: 4,400 158 SOdi 49 19,560 13,253 5,214 23.3 Saiz 3.0 78.0 
OVS ee. 4,694 ike 4,388 40 22,809 15,880 5,582 Zila 29.6 2.0 80.6 
NOTA ee a. 6,013 152 5,156 41 29,978 20,039 6,247 20.6 30.0 2.4 85.0 
LOTS eens TROL 143 6,560 50 SiLOSael2Z,253 7,303 24.2 33.8 2.0 91.8 
19/6 seen 8,318 204 7,163 Sil Steves) 2Aoyeyy re! 8,674 24.1 32.0 2.4 84.9 
AS eee 9,615 352 8,845 50 36,509 31,055 9,795 Zico SEO 3.6 93.9 
TOMS aes 10,527 348 9,076 64 38,390 35,667 10,871 28.3 29.5 3.2 86.7 
ANSPAS Yala ot cee 11,419 335 10,926 96 43,541 40,435 12,241 27.0 28.2 2.7 92.0 
1980s 12,532 299 i etsss} 82 50,646 45,411 13,494 2003 27.6 Zee 86.3 
LISTS eer ASRS 295 12,569 112 63,737 515041 15,040 Coon 26.7 2.0 85.5 
1962 15,514 254 145253 TEE 64,874 56,765 16,848 24.3 Pfc: Wes 86. 1 


() Tax rental payments are assumed to be a ‘“‘provincial revenue from own sources”’ and are not included in federal transfers to provincial governments. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Vol. 1, The Annual Estimates 1926-1974; and National Income and Expenditure 
Accounts. 
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Reference Table 66 
Allocations of Revenues After Transfers, by Levels of Government 


1945 — 1982" 
Revenues after transfers Percentage distribution 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (9) 
Year Federal Provincial Local Total Federal Provincial Local 
(a)+(b)+(c) (a) + (d) (b) + (d) (c) + (d) 


(Millions of dollars) 


2,309 558 471 3,338 69.2 16.7 14.1 
2,458 644 DZ 3,614 68.0 17.8 14.2 
2,584 798 979 3,961 65.2 20.1 14.6 
2,567 873 660 4,100 62.6 21.3 16.1 
Zjol2 925 730 4,167 60.3 one V7.5 
2,769 1,055 810 4,634 59.8 22.8 17.5 
3,906 W219 932 6,053 64.5 20.1 15.4 
4,319 1,288 1,055 6,662 64.8 19.3 15.8 
4,397 1,346 1,152 6,895 63.8 19tS 16.7 
4,178 1,401 1,240 6,819 61.3 20.5 18.2 
4,558 1,519 1,385 7,458 61.1 20.3 18.6 
5,213 1,710 1,573 8,496 61.4 20.1 18.5 
5,151 1,939 1, 8,887 58.0 21.8 20.2 
4,746 2,082 2,040 8,868 53.5 23.5 23.0 
57209 2,479 2,308 10,046 52.3 24.7 23.0 
5,523 2,605 2,582 10,710 SK 24.3 24.1 
5,651 2,823 2,841 11,315 49.9 24.9 25.1 
5,845 3,358 3,234 12,437 47.0 27.0 26.0 
6,154 3,625 3,469 13,248 46.5 27.4 26.2 
7,103 4,117 3,720 14,940 47.5 27.6 24.9 
7,664 4,888 4,138 16,690 45.9 29.3 24.8 
8,320 5,615 4,787 18,722 44.4 30.0 25.6 
8,914 6,708 5,364 20,986 42.5 32.0 25.6 
9,846 8,024 af2 23,842 41.3 33.7 25.0 
11,764 9,470 6,616 27,850 42.2 34.0 23.8 
12,131 10,797 7,586 30,514 39.8 35.4 24.9 
12,918 12,528 8,287 33,733 38.3 37.1 24.6 
15,002 13,791 9,234 38,027 39.5 36.3 24.3 
18,002 16,226 10,043 44,271 40.7 36.7 2200 
23,813 20,937 11,514 56,264 42.3 37.2 20.5 
24,033 23,270 13,956 61,259 39.2 38.0 22.8 
26,791 27,180 15,990 69,961 38.3 38.9 22.9 
26,542 31,875 18,942 77,359 34.3 41.2 24.5 
27,915 37,182 20,231 84,928 32.4 43.8 23.8 
31,787 41,024 23,406 96,217 33.0 42.6 24.3 
37,815 46,672 25,064 109,551 34.5 42.6 BEL, 
49,664 52,862 27,792 130,318 38.1 40.6 21.3 
49,106 58, 103 31,278 138,487 35.5 42.0 22.6 


(1) Transfers between levels of government subtracted from revenues of governments which pay and added to revenues of governments which receive. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Vol. 1, The Annual Estimates 1926-1974; and National Income and Expenditure 
Accounts. 
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Reference Table 67 

Allocation of Expenditures by Levels of Government 
Before and After Transfer Payments 

1926 — 1982") 


ee ee eee ee eee 


Before transfer After transfer Before transfer After transfer 
payments’) payments) payments payments 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) 
Total Total Total Total Total Total Total Fed- Provin- Local Fed- Provin- Local 
Year fed- provin- local fed- provin- local govern- eral cial share eral cial share 
eral cial ex- eral cial ex- ment share share share share 
ex- ex- pend- ex- ex- pend- ex- (aj+ (b)+ (c)+ (d)+ (e)+  (f)+ 
pend- pend- itures pend- pend- itures pend- (g) (g) (g) (g) (g) (g) 
itures itures itures itures itures 
(d) + (e) 
+ (f) 
SSS SSS SS ee Re ee ee eee See eee Oy 
(Millions of dollars) (Per cent) 
Pre-tax-rental era: 
OZ OM rete oes aoc cee 321 166 323 306 164 340 810 39:67 920:5 OF OSS 20:2" AZO 
NOZTERN cee, ee tee siete ot 336 181 342 320 177 362 859 SO edad 39.8 37.8 206 42.1 
HOO ee ie nas ee ec ee 344 207 347 327 202 369 898 Stske} ARG 38.6) 36:40) 22:5) 4d 
IO 2O ek sees osc ees teens, 362 240 389 345 234 412 991 GO: 5m 42 39:3 34:8 23.6 41:6 
TRS EO) oe orate cone ee Ae eo 389 276 434 364 275 460 1099 35:45) 39:5 33:1 25.0 41:9 
TOS WM ce rt Bee aoe Sere ick 409 286 421 353 298 465 1116 36.6 25.6 Sis. O10) 2607, eae 
NOG Zura See A We ee ce ee Si caaet 387 261 399 325 295 427 1047 37.0) 24:9 SO S10" (28:2 e408 
UE) steht Se Seen aca OR Te 380 240 336 324 286 346 956 39:7 25.1 35:1 533:9" 29:9 esb:2 
TOSARS eres 8 cL HL 409 300 332 338 355 348 1041 39.3 28.8 Si OumO2: 06 4 dim COG 
REGS See eee 8 eee ee 453 307 333 379 369 345 1093 41.4 28.1 SloMey = ey re ete psh Shih (35 
TOSO ere eh i ene eee ths 459 297 Soil 368 371 348 1087 42,25 9827:3 S{oyioy sxetehie) eye Wall eer (a) 
NOS Tiber eet ce ee crea errs 476 364 333 371 448 354 Valrés 40.6 31.0 28.4 31.6 38.2 30.2 
Rete) Lia A Rees aa Os 524 394 336 438 457 359 1254 Al Ome eS 26.8 349 36.4 28.6 
USK) sects oe ee a oe 483 382 340 404 436 365 1205 40S eaeil7 20:2 0310 00:2) a0is 
RS (0): eae oie ane aes Re ree 1024 330 335 954 378 357, 1689 60.6 19.5 19 Cue OOD ce Am ecie 
Ua eons eal es Renee ee ee 1550 354 333 1496 384 357 2237 69.3 15.8 14:9 5566/0187. oe Os 
Tax-rental era: 
NOAA ene nS eR MER: 3680 334 332 3615 369 362 4346 84.7 Well 1.6" 83:2 8.5 8.3 
OA Saree Nae ae eee, heheh 5 4323 359 340 4264 385 SS 5022 86.1 Ten 6.8 84.9 if 7.4 
OA Aire ae eee AO fers a 5233 397 350 5165 414 401 5980 87.5 6.6 5.9 86.4 6.9 6.7 
OAS re i Ie Dn eae 4217 446 366 4141 466 422 5029 83.9 8.9 Tee | sess" 9.3 8.4 
OA G Bren ee, ees et cn kag 2800 526 425 2703 Soi 497 3751 74.6 14.0 Ite seta AE IG HE 
NOG Tee ae er ates cose 2Sseccdaivsis 2009 685 504 1897 703 598 3198 62.8 21.4 Shishi} QO fears 
OAC Eee eet ean ees 1916 864 598 1802 858 718 3378 SOl/ eco l6 Wie Geek} ete ers 
TOT eT eine nO eae a te 2175 983 666 2028 983 813 3824 56:0 cor ae 153:08 625. /mecieS 
OS Oiererters eee tesa 2322 1017 741 2119 1059 902 4080 56.9 249 is eye AAs) 2 
OSM Ree ee i AY ier cst cE 3142 1190 895 2935 1211 1081 5227 60.1 22.8 Weal tls ASE i2t0)i7/ 
OD Qian ent ee ents Naty cfsens 4297 1259 1049 4124 1227 1254 6605 65am Onl 15.9 62.4 186 19.0 
1 Ko YoX6 3) lente AA ne cha ae ee en 4412 1303 1097 4246 1239 1327 6812 64.8 19.1 ieeap Ges) aks) 
i BS Lay SS ae Soe ak SO oO er 4390 1428 1273 4224 1348 1519 7091 61.9 20.1 18.0 596 19.0 21.4 
ODO eee RR a Cee 4543 1612 1343 4356 1487 1655 7498 60.6 21.5 17. Oe DOr OlOmmecenl 
OSG ene eee eee er eee 4813 1909 1502 4615 1754 1855 8224 Gy Bee ISO SOs eomeeceG 
TRS LEN A: ascesiern coca SOs epee 5205 2059 1642 4901 1923 2082 8906 58.4 23.1 18545510 eee One 2o.4 
OD G pee Nees ere ia cs, 5930 2266 1750 5513 2132 2301 9946 59.6 22.8 ats. — Gheyl — aalek  akey 
OS OME ren sar ai re rsuteone ss 6210 2502 1935 5598 2492 2557 10647 5E3Sme Zo S 18:20 520m 4 eee 
NOG OMe err er eset: 6457 2842 2081 5752 2818 2810 11380 56.7 25.0 13:3 8 50!55 3 24)8 e247, 
LOG eee ee iG, 6883 3141 2110 6061 3104 2969 12134 56.7 25.9 W749 50:0 25:65 24:5 
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Reference Table 67 (continued) 

Allocation of Expenditures by Levels of Government 
Before and After Transfer Payments 

1926 — 1982°”) 


Before transfer After transfer Before transfer After transfer 
payments(2) payments’9) payments payments 

(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) : 

Total Total Total Total Total Total Total Fed- Provin- Local Fed- Provin- Local 
Year fed- provin- local fed- provin- local govern- eral cial share eral cial share 

eral cial ex- eral cial ex- ment share share share share 

ex- ex- pend- ex- ex- pend- ex- (aj+ (b)+ (c)= (d)+ (e)+  (f)= 

pend- pend- itures pend- pend- __itures pend- (g) (g) (g) (g) (g) (g) 

itures itures itures itures itures 

(d) + (e) 
+ (f) 
cone Oe a eee ee ee 
(Millions of dollars) (Per cent) 

Post-tax-rental era: 
(SG Zetec cortee fee ee 7406 3452 2277 6352 3414 3369 13135 56.4 26.3 Vite 46.4 2O.0meOLo 
TRS (SRS ade he ett ie RN een SMR NE So 7609 3738 2484 6440 3724 3667 13831 55:08 eeri0 18:0, 4616 26:95 26:5 
19648. s. BS 3) PE an Re 8010 4270 2537 6758 4198 3861 14817 54.1 28.8 lZal ed Ome ce Cecoat 
1965 fer ete reser tee 8551 4949 3013 7120 4888 4505 16513 51.8 30.0 13:2 5 43h 29 Omreves 
196620. eee ere eee ae 9753 5956 3283 8089 5789 5114 18992 Siva rehaley' i@s3) 42.6 30/5 526.9 
VOGT at eee eee seeks seemee eter oeerrees 10990 7116 3635 8998 7042 #5701 21741 5O:Smeoed/ 1G:% “41:4 32:49 (26:2 
hclot3) Amant toreeriy coc eee re Cate 12229 8022 4094 9857 8080 6408 24345 50:2) 333.0 16.8 40:5 33:27 (26:3 
ASG OM et ereeA i rcec erc 13469 8974 4609 10743 9151 7158 27052 49.8" 33.2 17.0) 53957, 33:8 Zbr5 
KSI AG) cere 5c Ae RR RO OR 15262 10777 4908 11865 11026 8056 30947 49.3 34.8 iiss “seh Steps} 216}19) 
ATi tesbr a teen on. hens rete 17386 12214 5263 13063 12998 8802 34863 49.9 35.0 ikewil) SeYeey EG) aoe 
q KS iz Sade? SER REE, et EM 3.3 cb 20126 13944 5385 15568 14482 9405 39455 Si ORCS 13:6) 39:5" 3637 5 ees 
GSW Ae teers a Fanart crac tenes tence 22422 15982 6067 17615 16328 10528 44471 50.4 35.9 13:6°) 39:65 (S627 2oun 
TKS YA pee hk Oe cherie ME fpetie cee slay 28869 19387 7066 22704 20285 12333 §5322 52 CmeOOLO 12:8; 4:05) 6:7." 22r3 
ARCHES) sc ears ot eee an Sy eee rece Siete 35508 24009 7871 27838 25026 14524 67388 52 oo: Waker Ce) eA ALG 
SFA ai ce 2 a eee re Rees em 38704 27517 9443 30182 28723 16759 75664 Slee OOr4 1225 Oe oC Ommnceal 
NGUET Pee. as NS PERN Be dh soe 43812 31789 9636 33845 32609 18783 85237 Bil Amores 1S: SON. = 38. omeecae 
NOLS Res iene Pee res, 49075 34918 11121 38200 36433 20481 95114 51,.6> 36:7 Viiv 40:2") 38.355 ile 
1979... Oh te, dete Ae ROI for ch 52805 40469 11134 41051 41058 22299 104408 50.6 38.8 1OL7, SOS SO Ome ee 


60799 44383 13416 47968 45644 24986 118598 51.3 37.4 11.3 404 385 21.1 
71716 49544 15905 57643 50865 28657 137165 62.3 36.1 iG 42:0 sSils/ e209 
85957 56429 18332 70189 57767 32762 160718 Soho akckshel 11.4 43.7 35.9 20.4 


(1) Includes conditional, unconditional and other types of transfer payments. 

(2) Transfers between levels of government are attributed to the government who makes them. 

(3) Transfers between levels of government are subtracted from expenditures of paying government and added to expenditures of recipient government. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Vol. 1, The Annual Estimates 1926-1974, and National Income and Expenditure 
Accounts. 
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Reference Table 68 
Summary of Balance of Payments 


1947 — 1982 
Net capital 
movements 
inflows and 
Balance outflows (— ) Special Net 
Merchan- on Balance Drawing official 
Merchan- — Merchan- dise goods on Long- Short- Rights monetary 
dise _ dise trade Service Service and Net current term term alloca- move- 
Year exports imports balance’ receipts payments services transfers account forms forms) tions ments(2) 


SSS a a me ae a Pin tr a ee pen 
D 50501 50526 50502 50544 50557 50558 50687 50555 50710 50688 50710 50712 


+= === nn ee eee ee a eee eee ee 


Ae 2,723 
WO4 See. 3,030 
1940) eee. 2989 
1950 ee. 3,139 
JOSE er.. 3,950 
W952 se. 4,339 
SERS e. 4,152 
1994 7... 3,934 
195 See 4,332 
IS5Gno-. 4,837 
HOD ee 4,894 
HODS eee... 4,890 
1959 bee Saou 
19GORae 5,392 
196der-.. 5,889 
19625 6,387 
1963 145.4 7,082 
196 4aece.- 8,238 
1S6DRee, 8,745 
1SGCERe-. 10,326 
IRSLOWA eect 11,338 
1963eee-- 13,720 
TSO) seekers 15,035 
1970 pees 16,921 
NOVA pees 17,877 
NOV 2a 20, 129 
TEMAS cect 25,461 
19 74se 32,591 
IAS Se 33,511 
RAS) aes. 37,995 
US YATE ce 44,253 
WSVIASS creas: 53,054 
TEAS) ost: 65,275 
ETO) sca: US 
VOCie ee 84,221 
19O2eeee 84,486 


66,740 


(1) Includes net errors and omissions. Ie an 
(2) Net official monetary movements include transactions in official international reserves and official monetary liabilities. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, cat. 67-001. 


1,057 
1,022 
1157 


1,360 
1,479 
1,516 
1,594 
1,627 


1,847 
2,099 
2,278 
2,256 
2,456 


2,549 
2,764 
2,842 
2,982 
3,376 


3,714 
4,157 
4,462 
4,822 
SHINS) 


6,345 
6,702 
6,978 
8,228 
10, 107 


11,627 
13,366 
15,739 
18,923 
21,652 


25,003 
29,505 
32,410 


(Millions of dollars) 


70 —21 

425 26 
151 26 

— 334 15 
— 528 16 
186 1 

— 438 — 10 
—418 —6 
— 653 — 34 
— 1,327 —45 
— 1,400 —51 
— 1,012 — 125 
— 1,374 —113 
— 1,107 — 126 
— 856 —72 
—811 —19 
— 493 —28 
—410 —14 
— 1,159 29 
— 1,214 92 
—571 UP 
— 281 184 
— 1,060 143 
953 153 
165 266 
—670 284 
— 236 344 
— 2,017 Lotey | 
— 5,137 380 
—4,372 530 
—4,714 413 
—4,985 50 
— 5,626 664 
— 2,343 1,247 
— 6,907 1,561 
1,245 1,424 


203 


— 4,962 


— 1,096 
— 5,346 
2,669 


558 
8,561 


enya) 
|| 368 


Reference Table 69 
Bilateral Payments Balance with the United States 


1947 — 1982 
Net capital movements 
inflows and outflows (—) 
Merchandise Balance on Balance on 
trade goods and current Long-term Short-term 
Year balance services account forms forms Net balance 
D 51551 51558 51555 51687 51688 51690 
(Millions of dollars) 
NOA Tee semen ee — 890 — 1, 115 = 1,1! — 158 —5 = 1,297, 
he ys ieee, Coney wun nae — 289 —374 — 393 126 —15 — 282 
194 ea cee veattettnts — 378 —575 —601 116 —52 — 537 
1O50 Ree tes cheese — 50 — 369 — 385 625 220 460 
VO Gillie nei shots. eters — 520 —922 —945 560 —66 —451 
ke oye on reer, Seen —473 —791 — 830 387 — 104 — 547 
195 SR eee ee — 590 — 869 — 907 440 —75 —542 
OBA ree Pate concn ae. — 440 — 762 — 800 395 54 —351 
Re lolol BAM rae ent (Ala —685 —981 — 1,029 209 127 — 693 
NOSG Peon ees — 1,167 — 1,583 — 1,650 1,034 — 167 — 783 
SEV Aaa ern eee — 947 — 1,497 == to(AS) 963 — 263 —879 
VO SOR ee ee erect is — 532 — 1,109 = ES 950 —16 — 233 
DRS ISTS RAS Fok soe en te — 536 — 1,149 —1,221 927 68 —226 
1S GOs ese ere ee. —673 — 1,266 — 1,359 746 We — 486 
VOG eae eitece os —615 — 1,257 — 1,341 953 205 — 183 
NOG 2ocaes Ree es, — 438 — 1,019 — 1,092 680 536 124 
NOGSe ye eam ee: — 488 — 1,070 = 1148 843 —49 = Shot! 
WOO Abe hore eae — 808 — 1,565 — 1,635 943 580 —112 
NGO Stree. cuer. eet — 1,041 — 1,883 — 1,937 1,074 — 398 = 1,261 
NOG Po ees — 993 — 2,001 — 2,030 1,393 —291 — 928 
196 eee coc coe ett — 569 — 1,301 = 1,042 eouli/A — 265 — 290 
NOG GB concrete: 389 —744 = EY ils iley| — 639 — 235 
1969 seats ete = 472 —877 — 845 1,669 — 239 585 
KEY AO) oc See eee Pena We ilZ —227 == 1s 989 47 871 
TIS Aa lias ae meee ener 1,445 —215 — 86 877 1,867 2,658 
NOT CBee ete eo. er trne 1,513 —272 — 137 1,059 —201 72 
UIC H AE keene tee oe 1,242 — 930 — 834 1,134 —605 — 305 
NGA were Sere ee 1,001 — 1,639 — 1,530 1,653 1,628 leon 
197 Sienna — 1,125 — 4,903 —4,810 3,292 2,104 586 
NOT OR eee ee eee 519 — 4,165 — 4,090 4,636 —15 Son 
WO Ti leas Ate e aie ce 1,496 =A 160 =A 115 Zee 453 — 1,435 
NO Beate et cerns 2 2,580 — 4,549 —4,474 2,692 Bie | 389 
IO 7 Oper Cora F. 295 —7,977 — 7,880 642 3,048 — 4,190 
VOB Owe ee ee, ces Whos — 8,205 — 8,061 516 — 3,334 — 10,879 
NOS ewe col eae 3,545 —7,730 — 7,586 = 1,234 12,483 3,663 
OB 2 Aedes, kar rene 11,070 — 1,192 — 1,045 1,645 — 4,887 —4, 287 


Note: Since errors and omissions are excluded, the regional breakdown of Canada’s balance of international payments will not equal the total for transactions 
with all countries. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
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Reference Table 70 
Bilateral Payments Balance with the Rest of the World 
1947 — 1982 


a 


Net capital movements 


inflows and outflows(— ) Special 
Merchandise Balance on Balance on Drawing 
trade goods and current Long-term Short-term Rights 
Year balance services account forms forms allocations Net balance 


(Millions of dollars) 


ISATEMEE...... 1,078 1,147 1,183 —563 9 = 629 
OA Greece. 721 773 844 —83 13 a 774 
LORE ee aes 671 702 778 —145 32 = 665 
G0) ae 57 5 66 —15 110 = 161 
195 Pe. 369 356 433 106 ~94 =a 445 
1O5ORte...... 958 977 1,017 68 e442 =" 973 
19580... 530 431 459 209 2 = 670 
lode. 458 344 376 204 ~35 S23 545 
oo 3 474 328 342 205 72 = 619 
(95608... 439 256 278 456 73 ae 708 
a 353 97 128 357 47 = 532 
a) ae 356 97 30 203 = ae 231 
1959s... 115 — 225 — 266 252 —88 es =102 
{SCO EM... 525 159 126 183 37 2 346 
CSL an 788 401 413 7%) a9 = 318 
196088 A... 622 208 262 8 Egos = 175 
196s. 991 577 627 — 206 46 = 467 
156 ite. 1,509 1,155 1,211 — 193 —~655 = 363 
19650eM............ 1,159 724 807 47 1,092 = 1,658 
1ObCI SE... 1217 787 868 ~ 165 48 == 751 
ay. a 1,135 730 843 98 — 130 a 811 
POB Coe cs 1,082 463 650 518 200 = 1,368 
1969 492 — 183 a2 668 — 897 = 2801 
iGO et... 1,931 1,180 1274 18 ~ 243 133 1,046 
197i... 1,118 380 517 2313 Easy 119 ~533 
1O70ee 344 — 398 — 249 529 673 117 953 
l/Gee ee... 1,493 694 942 —506 52 = 488 
1ST ARM ee... 688 —378 70 ~612 aie a — 860 
197 Senas..n.. 674 204 53 643 ~ 484 = 212 
(Ole: ae 869 107 248 3,371 84 — 3,703 
1OVieeee 1,234 553 — 186 1,990 215 = 2,019 
107Gb oc. 1,427 ~ 436 ~ 461 419 ~934 ae — 976 
1S7oee 3,823 2,351 2,918 1,263 3,867 219 8,048 
198010... 7,163 5,862 6,965 391 2,604 217 9,960 
(sities... 3,806 823 2,240 1,792 2,589 210 6,621 
(08aG a5 6,676 2,437 3,714 6,916 ~ 4,524 - 6,106 


Note: Since errors and omissions are excluded, the regional breakdown of Canada’s balance of international payments will not equal the total for transactions 
with all countries. 
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Reference Table 71 
International Payments: Current Account 


1947 — 1982 
Current receipts 
Gold 
production 
Merchandise available Interest Freight Other Total 
exports for and and service Transfer current 
Year (adjusted) export Travel dividends shipping receipts receipts receipts 
D 50501 50505 50506 50508 50512 50516 50525 
(Millions of dollars) 

CHES 99 251 64 322 203 121 3,783 
3,030 119 279 70 336 211 143 4,188 
2,989 139 285 83 303 205 132 4,136 
3, 139 163 275 94 284 203 126 4,284 
3.990 150 274 115 351 212 151 5,203 
4,339 150 275 152 383 269 160 5,728 
4,152 144 302 164 318 300 167 5,547 
3,934 155 305 147 313 283 169 5,306 
4,332 155 328 161 398 375 177 5,926 
4,837 147 337 142 457 430 194 6,544 
4,894 144 363 153 445 380 233 6,612 
4,890 siz 349 167 401 365 UAL 6,500 
Salou 148 391 180 420 384 213 6,887 
5,392 162 420 171 442 393 235 (LAE 
5,889 162 482 213 486 390 282 7,904 
6,387 155 562 202 509 419 314 8,548 
7,082 154 609 230 563 430 348 9,416 
8,238 145 662 332 644 482 384 10,887 
8,745 138 747 322 668 562 466 11,648 
10,326 127 840 318 758 676 555 13,600 
11,338 112 Unssuts} 295 830 770 640 15,303 
13,720 33 953 353 891 840 674 17,464 
15,035 — 1,047 451 935 1,262 695 19,425 
16,921 — 1,206 528 ace! 1,386 765 21,932 
17,877 —_ 1,246 558 1,184 1,316 870 23,051 
20,129 — 1,230 665 1,241 cts: 903 25,483 
25,461 —_ 1,446 790 1,494 1,527 1,058 31,776 
32,591 — 1,694 882 1,812 2,013 1,360 40,352 
33,511 — 1,815 926 1,714 2,486 1,388 41,840 
37,995 — 1,930 825 2,082 2,769 1,509 47,110 
44,253 —_— 2,025 874 2,371 3,025 1helsts, 54,103 
53,054 — 2,378 1,208 2,714 3,631 1,592 64,577 
65,275 = 2,887 WTA 3,469 4,279 2,001 79,182 
76,772 _ 3,349 USS CAU/ 3,966 5,280 2,671 93,615 
84,221 —_— 3,760 1,631 4,279 DOG 3,075 102,543 
84,486 — 3,724 1,305 4,170 6,710 3,165 103,560 
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Reference Table 71 (continued) 
International Payments: Current Account 


1947 — 1982 
Current payments 
Merchandise Interest Freight Other Other Total 
imports _and and service Official transfer current 
Year (adjusted) Travel dividends shipping payments contributions payments payments 
D 50526 50531 50533 50537 50545 50542 50550 


(Millions of dollars) 


2,535 167 337 278 275 38 104 3,734 
2,598 134 325 279 284 23 94 3,737 
2,696 193 390 253 321 6 100 3,959 
3,132 226 475 301 358 5 106 4,603 
4,101 280 452 354 405 AS) 114 9,719 
3,854 341 413 375 398 16 144 5,541 
4,212 365 406 374 461 25 152 5,995 
3,916 389 424 356 470 11 164 5,730 
4,543 449 473 415 510 24 HOS 6,613 
5,565 498 524 502 575 30 222 7,916 
5,488 925 594 55 645 40 256 8,063 
5,066 542 614 460 639 53 263 7,637 
5,572 598 671 525 662 72 274 8,374 
5,540 627 656 533 733 61 298 8,448 
5,716 642 764 568 790 56 296 8,832 
6,203 605 783 O95 859 36 2907 9,378 
6,579 585 860 648 889 65 311 9,937 
7,537 WE 1,010 679 SHAS 69 329 11,311 
8,627 796 1,086 761 1,071 93 344 12,778 
10, 102 900 1,140 823 1,294 166 337 14,726 
10,772 895 205) 861 1,495 182 386 15,802 
12,249 982 1,259 931 1,650 133 357 17,561 
14,071 1,261 1,366 996 2,096 144 408 20,342 
13,869 1,422 1,550 1,106 2,267 201 411 20,826 
15,314 1,448 1699 1,196 2,359 201 403 22,620 
18,272 1,464 1,713 1,315 2,486 227 392 25,869 
22,726 1,742 2,050 1,560 2,876 253 461 31,668 
30,902 1,978 2,435 2,036 3,658 332 471 41,812 
33,962 2,542 2,879 2,147 4,059 © 513 495 46,597 
36,607 CHUA 3,323 2,232 4,690 455 524 50,952 
41,523 3,666 4,532 2,397 5,144 543 999 58,404 
49,047 4,084 5,904 2,583 6,352 910 632 6512 
61,157 3,955 6,512 3,160 8,023 645 692 84,144 
68,284 4,577 6,961 3,430 10,035 680 744 94,711 
76,870 4,876 8,105 3,792 12,732 718 796 107,889 
66,740 5,006 10,608 3,275 13,521 878 863 100,891 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
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Reference Table 72 
Merchandise Trade Detail: Exports 


1963 — 1982 
Crude 
Animals and Ores petroleum Other 
other edible and and crude 
Year Wheat products concentrates natural gas materials Lumber Woodpulp Newsprint 
D 3609 3629 3631 3632 
(Millions of dollars) 
Re Lexe herr oe evn ee 787 675 703 310 414 452 405 760 
19642 ee ee 1,024 817 803 360 453 477 461 835 
ISOS eens ees 840 869 863 384 Syl 490 493 870 
VIGO Meee: 1,061 906 934 430 583 474 520 968 
NSC ieee eae 742 902 1,016 S22 571 505 543 955 
NGOS ie. 2: 684 929 1,262 600 605 656 628 990 
NOOO RR a ee 473 992 1,138 702 623 697 754 1,126 
AQ OMS ee. cedtgress: 687 1,181 1,522 855 707 664 785 UU 
WIA eee ten te 833 1,279 1,415 1,038 811 830 798 1,085 
NOU FARE. ore ho 927 1,428 1,397 Sito 848 1,174 830 1,158 
LO peer eens 1,221 1,937 2,000 1,833 1,192 1,599 1,082 1,288 
MD 4 Pete zee er, 2,065 1,806 2,376 3,914 1,504 1,290 1,889 1,726 
WMS WASY sm aoceen eee tee 2,023 2,124 2,241 4,144 1,581 973 1,835 1,746 
NO. eaten eee mean c lise 2,563 15) V2 3,903 1,872 1,649 2,186 2,003 
LS ATA ose eee: 1,881 22. 2,730 3,779 2,341 2,387 2108 2,382 
GTB Geer cae 1,913 3,389 2,404 3,763 2,664 3,229 2,181 2,886 
USGS) Sekt tear cea 2,180 4,134 3,895 5,294 3,350 3,901 3,083 3,222 
NOS Oper emer cet: 3,862 4,401 4,210 6,883 3,667 3,353 3,873 3,684 
NOS teres seeretes 3,728 Ss 4,084 6,875 4,25) 2,989 3,820 4,326 
SIS. oo Ses teen eee 4,286 5,937 3,187 7,483 4,105 2,911 3,234 4,080 
Motor Other Consumer 
Other vehicles machinery goods 
Fabricated fabricated and and and 
metals materials parts equipment miscellaneous Re-exports Total 
3653 3471 
(Millions of dollars) 
918 oe 88 589 Wee 182 6,980 

1,049 680 177 811 147 209 8,303 

1,138 738 356 811 157 242 8,767 

WU 823 1,012 956 195 255 10,043 

1,368 858 1,739 1,167 234 298 11,420 

1,605 975 2,672 1,340 303 373 13,624 

1,499 1,087 3,514 1,995 244 428 14,871 

1,996 1,311 3,499 1,666 418 419 16,820 

1,678 1,406 4,171 1,660 393 422 17,818 

1,716 1,700 4,718 2,014 446 479 20, 150 

2,084 PENTA, 5,415 2,455 562 583 25,421 

2,760 3,030 Nala 2,868 732 767 32,442 

2,475 2,855 6,432 3,399 720 780 33,328 

3,015 3,375 8,225 3,670 946 825 38,475 

3,543 4,458 10,424 3,975 901 870 44,554 

4,684 6,175 12,540 5,230 1,201 924 53,183 

5,251 8,919 11,900 7,295 1,895 1,324 65,641 

8,112 10,323 10,924 8,507 2,648 1,713 76,159 

7,734 11,662 13,084 9,967 2,971 2,475 83,678 

6,781 10,893 16,382 9,956 2,478 2,690 84,403 


a a a ee a a a Pe 
Source: Statistics Canada, Summary of External Trade, cat. 65-001. 
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Reference Table 73 
Merchandise Trade Detail: Imports 
1963 — 1982 


: Motor Other Other 
Animals Other vehicles machinery end products 
and edible Crude crude Fabricated and and and 
Year products petroleum materials materials parts equipment miscellaneous Total 
D 3745 3746 3774 3535 
(Millions of dollars) 

WOGS ete cs. < seed 780 335 563 evn, 669 1,882 199 6,558 
WOO 4 ee ccs, 795 321 640 1,813 818 2,190 911 7,488 
NOG meen 770 312 694 2,114 IAS POTS: 1,045 8,633 
WOCGrre cc: 805 299 724 2,233 1,581 3,048 1,382 10,072 
NOGiante rn 884 356 707 2,310 2,168 3,341 1,106 10,873 
HOGG ee creek: 918 373 754 2,435 3,001 3,477 1,401 12,358 
HIOO wee ees. s 1,063 393 692 2,905 3,546 4,031 1,500 14,130 
NOU Ovewe rere ce seces%: 1,116 415 757 2,886 3,252 3,991 1,536 13,952 
ANS eee ere 1,157 541 781 3,140 4,110 4,328 1,650 15,617 
Nhe. Sea ee 1,401 681 859 3,579 4,934 5,184 2,032 18,669 
RSIS ees ge ee ae 1,981 943 1,075 4,282 6,081 6,477 2,487 23,325 
OA ees ccs casixh 2,516 2,646 1,426 6,482 7,124 8,414 3,113 31,722 
TSA SI soe sooteeeree 2,682 3,302 1,784 5,944 8,236 9,296 3,472 34,716 
WO iGreen 2,871 3,280 1,811 6,211 9,440 9,641 4,240 37,494 
NOE ese htcssss 3,307 O20 2,105 6,993 ards} 10,606 4,561 42,363 
IRAs Masscben serie see 3,782 3,457 2,425 8,748 13,386 13,115 5,195 50, 108 
RSI AS aces Serer ce 4,236 4,497 3,473 12,024 15,161 17,156 6,324 62,871 
NOSSO Meee ea. 4,803 6,919 4,425 12,708 13,609 19,725 7,084 69,274 
UR Tey) ce eens ere 5,239 7,861 4,309 14,552 15,996 23,120 8,052 79, 129 
VOB QF cnc. tr. 4,940 4,973 3,723 11,794 14,898 19,391 7,911 67,629 


Source: Statistics Canada, Summary of External Trade. 
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Reference Table 74 
international Payments: Capital Movements 


1950 — 1982 
Canadian securities 
Loans and capital 
Trade in Trade in subscriptions by 
outstand- outstand- Government of 

Direct ing ing Canada Export Other 

invest- Direct bonds common Se aecreaits long-term 

ment invest- and and Foreign at risk capital 

in ment New Retire- deben- preference securities Repay- of transac- 
Year Canada abroad issues ments tures stocks (Net) Advances ments govt. tions 
D 50560 50564 65000 50576 50629 50632 50650 
(Millions of dollars) 

ic}s\0 eters tee 225 35 210 — 284 — 329 76 —50 74 _— —5 
Sil pee 320 — 30 411 — 184 — 38 15 —_ 68 — 28 
ISS 2a eee 360 —85 323 — 89 — 168 73 —11 — 56 — —4 
O53 450 —70 335 — 146 —52 21 —1 — 87 — 11 
1954 eee 425 — 90 333 —205 —66 129 —24 — UE — 25 
OOO sere: 445 —85 166 — 185 — 165 137 —5 _— 69 _— 37 
1956-225 650 — 105 667 — 141 11 187 —3 —4 69 _— 159 
OSes errs 545 — 80 800 — 134 —45 142 1 —1 50 —_— 42 
OS Gree 430 — 40 688 — 158 — 88 1 — 34 64 — 114 
INSISTS) crenbere 570 —85 709 —258 92 110 — 34 —1 34 — 38 
1960 670 — 50 448 — 266 3 51 —19 —11 32 — 60 
OO ees 560 — 80 548 — 301 61 39 —35 —8 38 — 103 
19620 505 — 105 729 —319 64 —115 —65 —22 129 —6 —64 
NSO Steers 280 — 135 984 —404 39 —170 22 —18 25 —72 Us) 
19G4 eee 270 —95 1,100 — 382 Tif —98 —52 —10 10 — 164 46 
ilelsy sa ee 535 — 125 1,240 — 390 55 —274 —85 —14 10 — 187 54 
UDB xn scseccoee 790 _ 1,465 —499 — 104 — 136 —401 —35 24 —41 144 
ANGOVREte c=. 691 — 125 1,307 — 357 —57 12 — 432 — 38 34 107 229 
1 QOGSeee ve. 590 —225 Us Z — 431 —70 114 — 467 —78 5 29 197 
UREIS ccxsey conn 720 —370 2,089 —440 2 53 102 — 89 22 —12 228 
WAM) csiconecoor 905 —315 1,230 —552 —40 — 145 70 — 145 36 — 129 61 
Ogletree: 925 — 230 1,191 — 845 —96 — 142 196 — 190 36 — 230 ZS 
Oa a 620 — 400 UW ZZ —603 292 —59 244 — 249 37 —246 230 
WOAS eee 830 —770 1,323 —738 29 —24 69 — 269 43 — 189 323 
NDA eres 845 —810 2,423 — 626 41 —112 46 — 350 39 —573 118 
UCAS ccebicrose- Zo —915 5,038 —851 302 5) —17 —377 38 —355 342 
UCAS rreesenne — 300 — 590 9,027 — 936 S09 —79 79 — 436 18 —210 875 
Ucar cat oc: 475 — 740 5,889 — 930 243 —91 221 — 539 36 — 523 176 
USWA roceecnciee 85 — 2,150 6,417 — 1,314 35 — 396 25 — 509 262 — 881 1,537 
WAS roxcetenocs 675 — 2,500 5,136 —2,170 476 360 — 582 —552 33 —877 1,906 
NOSO seen 585 — 3,150 5,542 — 2,384 1,071 987 — 181 —519 37 —1,186 105 
IQSiee — 4,600 — 5,900 13,493 — 2,953 1,267 —1,181 —95 —628 41 — 829 1,943 
19825. Gee — 1,425 200 16,033 — 3,653 — 130 — 538 — 433 — 488 43 —2,275 1,227 


—————————— a ee eee 
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Reference Table 74 (continued) 
international Payments: Capital Movements 


1950 — 1982 
Change in certain Canadian assets of non-residents Net capital Net official 
movements monetary assets 
Residential excluding eae eas 
Govern- Other holdings Net monetary Special 
ment of finance of All errors itemsshown Drawing Official Official 
Canadian Canada Short- | company foreign other and in the Rights inter- inter- 
dollar demand Treasury term obli- curren- trans- omis- iow alloca- national national 
Year deposits _ liabilities bills paper) — gations cies actions sions —_ columns") tions reserves _ liabilities 
D 50652 56654 50656 50676 50686 50693 50710 50713 50714 


(Millions of dollars) 


235 = = — — 11 91 101 1,044 yoo — 
— 190 =8 2 = tes 50 62 568 = 56 S 
—66 35 1 = 35 —165 =16eag— 389 ~ 150 = 37 = 
290 aie 1 27) = 2 = 80 44 — 166 410 Ee | B08 ae 
OT ye 15 8 = 10 —75 14ibe =870 548 Hs fod = 
60 ~9 29 = 23 91 5 30 643 cag Birt — 
~30 = 3 ae 64 —216 85 24 1,420 = 48 ae 
~15 ck 18 a Anne 2274 S7aan 2242 1,346 Ss  a05 = 
39 45 24 = DAgt § EO58 Bisque 2111 1,246 28 7109 sot 
10 28 14 =e 68 —119 159), S17 1,476 ar 1d we 
ee 56 As 59 —60 42 101 1,194 ae 30 — 
33 =D —58 = 95 142 77a 157 1,220 Se) 99296 A 
—10 =? 4 — 119 92 240 —145 984 -25 0307) —Hee 
43 1 B07 70 35 —259 134 32 666 = 56 89 
28 aes ~16 185 52 —329 Sue a1itd 788 ery 06207 67 
31 2 2 wake 209. 415 171, = 209 1,289 Rog GS = 
11 5 —15 154. —520 1190ee— 182 803 5) 2860 1 
24 =a 4 —51 35 —362 24 pgs 501 519 = 17 
72 24 EE Sete) 24 —449 23s — 784 446 0. 9250 SA 
52 wae £234 20 218 116 — 1,434 7 4ccp = 219 982 = 65 aS 
26 Sy , 279 S10m. 0Ge = 1547 1681 — O87 424 133 1,662 1 
95 50 23 710m be 255m S854 Be 1Sie4 11348 346 119 (896 = 
139 27 pope 181 —30 448 47 —1,455 605 itv e636 Be 
143 77 24 140 {2am i519. Wee 208208 +650 ~575 =e) 467 = 
597 45 77 80 158 236 117 —867 1,484 = 24 = 
561 ad 37 350 -89 272 493 — 1,203 4,352 =e 405 ut 
156 7 440 533 47 — 1,289 175 —3,712 4,364 au W522 est 
230 172 242 DD0R FE SST 20 ao —870m= 2,005 2,880 ae 8444 pe 
37 55 —53 SGdnI Ge 4028104 Gp c— 952 2.7 12 1,636 Lope 185 — Sind 
524 O17: beet78 675 0 4179 1,498 —2,169 6,651 219 —858 2,766 
~60 171 542 508 707. a1 2.818). = 578 — 401 217 «542 788 
1,401 164 i iA 7, 471 11,229 592 —9,068 6,562 210 382 41,044 
£734 —26 127 $e oT? 5A: 7,428  =435) 2.514» =3,364 =p e660. bee 


(1) Included in ‘“‘all other transactions” for 1950 and 1951; included in “‘other finance company obligations’’ from 1952 to 1962. 
(2) Includes net errors and omissions. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
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Reference Table 75 
Net Proceeds from New Issues of Canadian Securities to Non-Residents 


1947 — 1982 
Government of Canada bonds Provincial government bonds 
(including guaranteed) (including guaranteed) Municipal government bonds Total government bonds 
New Retire- Net New Retire- Net New Retire- Net New Retire- Net 
Year issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds 
D 65006 65011 65007 65012 65008 65013 
(Millions of dollars) 
NGA eee n.a 39 na n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a n.a n.a n.a 39 n.a. 
OAC eer 150 36 144 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a na na 150 36 114 
1949 ene 99 96 3 n.a. n.a. n.a. 6 na na 105 96 9 
19502. eee 62 159 —97 96 n.a. na 20 n.a na 178 159 19 
195i = if 94 —87 262 43 219 72 12 60 341 149 192 
1952), ee: 1 18 —17 107 38 69 55 ld 38 163 73 90 
NOSSiee ee 6 84 —78 143 28 Wale) 76 15 61 225 127 98 
NOS 42h ees 8 69 —61 126 63 63 46 28 18 180 160 20 
tooo wae 5 100 —95 S 19 =—16 44 18 26 52 USS —85 
1956). 9 83 —714 224 1S 209 112 18 94 345 116 229 
NOST: eae 16 29 —13 136 25 Wie 123 24 99 Pfs: 78 197 
i950.) 76 AS 51 168 45 123 148 30 118 392 100 292 
19592. 56 101 —45 334 41 293 157 33 124 547 Ws 372 
1960 see 30 58 — 28 103 57 46 oo 38 97 268 SxS 115 
NO Giese Sif 48 = 7/1 66 24 42 47 38 9 150 110 40 
1962 shee 156 86 70 148 22 126 74 41 66} 378 149 229 
1963%o x. cee Wee) 76 97 343 70 A/S} 62 TEU —15 578 223 395 
19O4 ee 43 88 —45 439 66 B/G! 182 58 129 664 207 457 
(OOO se ee 28 85 —57 297 oll 266 84 (ye: 31 409 169 240 
1966 a. SZ 203 —171 448 64 384 VET. 96 81 657 364 293 
UTS hastseeyace 20 95 —75 762 61 701 173 52 2a 955 208 747 
NGOS ie ose 288 S/ 231 852 76 776 124 60 64 1,264 193 1,071 
(96SEee 40 83 —43 1,063 91 972 Wee 88 89 1,280 262 1,018 
19702 26 157 — 131 528 112 416 65 92 —27 619 361 258 
NOV es 28 Sa =<) 725 Sle 408 26 99 —73 779 447 332 
NGU2e ee Mies 30 44 4. 1,140 220 920 169 98 71 1,339 362 977 
VAS erence 18 110 —92 857 234 623 109 Walz —8 989 461 523 
AE easrencere 14 55 —41 Wie ues: 211 ieoO2 234 96 138 1,961 362 1,599 
ANSI ye tees 46 92 — 46 3,334 342 2,992 541 82 459 3,921 516 3,405 
AOC eee 368 147 221 4,939 308 4,631 779 121 658 6,086 576 5,510 
WOM ae. eee 719 146 573 3,083 Sili2 PTE 368 99 269 4,170 S15)// 3,613 
UI AS 5 erences 2,897 210 2,687 2,022 586 1,436 124 193 —69 5,043 989 4,054 
OVO ee 1,738 Nt hoe 1,908 916 922 WT 429 — 252 3,823 1,556 2,267 
19S802...25- peal 275 966 1,442 1,068 374 259 362 — 103 2,945 1,705 Weer 
19S 1,845 448 1,397 6,316 1,002 5,314 423 231 192 8,584 1,681 6,903 
1WOS2m ees 3,847 832 3,015 hesBxOere 1,518 5,859 698 244 454 11,922 2,594 9,328 
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Reference Table 75 (continued) 
Net Proceeds from New Issues of Canadian Securities to Non-Residents 


1947 — 1982 
i ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee 
Bonds and debentures Total bonds Common and 
of corporations and debentures preference stocks Total securities 
New Retire- Net New Retire- Net New Retire- Net New Retire- Net 
Year issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds issues ments proceeds 
D 65009 65014 65005 65010 50586 50587 
(Millions of dollars) 
VOSA Tp se8 ess na na n.a 95 na n.a. n.a na n.a 95 364 — 269 
1O40 ie oe na n.a n.a 150 na n.a. na na n.a 150 114 36 
ARS Se ane na n.a n.a 105 na na. n.a n.a na 205 147 58 
19503 2-—) 28 n.a n.a. 206 na n.a. n.a. n.a n.a 206 284 —78 
TOS) pomeess. 28 n.a n.a. 369 na n.a. 42 if 35 411 184 227 
1952 5 136 1) 121 299 88 211 24 1 23 323 89 234 
NOSSs sere 64 13 Sil 289 140 149 46 6 40 335 146 189 
1954: es. 133 35 98 Gils 195 118 20 10 10 CxSi6) 205 128 
1955 ae 51 41 10 103 178 —75 63 if 56 166 185 —19 
1O5Geeee 252 20 232 597 136 461 70 5 65 667 141 526 
NOS eens 464 31 433 739 109 630 61 25 36 800 134 666 
195 Sree ts 253 42 211 645 142 503 43 16 Tf 688 158 530 
1O5 Ose es 114 66 48 661 241 420 48 Unf 31 709 258 451 
1960 ee 154 104 50 422 257 165 26 9 ua 448 266 182 
196d see. 354 136 218 504 246 258 44 S}5) Sal 548 301 247 
1962s! 331 140 191 709 289 420 20 30 —10 729 319 420 
196 32%.20 ce 392 101 291 970 324 646 14 80 —66 984 404 580 
1964) eee: 414 Waly 297 1,078 324 754 Oe, 58 — 36 1,100 382 718 
1965 sees 807 214 593 1,216 383 833 24 U iW 1,240 390 850 
IK Descanconecss 15) 131 620 1,408 495 913 SY 4 53 1,465 499 966 
I9GTe ee: SiS 148 167 1,270 356 914 37 1 36 1,307 Shey/ 950 
190 eee 586 233 353 1,850 426 1,424 67 5) 62 1,917 431 1,486 
(96S. 597 176 421 UMSMETA 438 1,439 212 2 210 2,089 440 1,649 
NOVO mee es 541 187 354 1,160 548 612 70 4 66 1,230 552 678 
1 OTe ete 391 393 —2 1, 7A 840 330 21 5 16 1,191 845 346 
OZ Ceee ee 345 239 106 1,684 601 1,083 38 2 36 1,722 603 1,119 
TOON ee 300 275 25 1,284 736 548 39 2 37 ozo 738 585 
1974 eee 448 223 225 2,409 585 1,824 14 41 —27 2,423 626 1,797 
1975 eee ne 1,031 331 700 4,952 847 4,105 86 4 82 5,038 851 4,187 
NOTOn Re :: 2,860 303 Pi srey/ 8,946 879 8,067 81 57 24 9,027 936 8,091 
SA ecceeeeero 1,706 346 1,360 5,876 903 4,973 ie 27 —14 5,889 930 4,959 
ARS Who) secon 1,249 325 924 6,292 1,314 4,978 125 0 125 6,417 ho 4. 5,103 
197 9b... 1,145 613 bole Ye 4968 2,169 2,199 168 1 167 5,136 2,170 2,966 
US e18) os ssccecen 2,102 677 1,425 5,044 2,382 2,662 498 2 496 5,542 2,384 3,158 
19G eee. 4,472 1,270 3,202 13,0560me2 oon 10,105 437 2B 435 13,493 2,953 10,540 
198 2F2 ee 3,933 1,051 2,882 15;8555 0G, 045 12,210 178 8 170 16,033 SiO53 12,380 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
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Reference Table 76 
Canadian Chartered Banks’ Head Office and Branches in Canada 
Net Change in Foreign Currency Positions’ 


1964 — 1982 

With U.S. residents: Other non-residents: Total non-residents: With Canadian residents: Changes 

ie SS a a a a es ree eae 
Liabili- Liabili- Liabili- Liabili- own 

Year Assets ties Net Assets ties Net Assets ties Net Assets ties Net positions 

(Millions of dollars) 

1964) eee 40 327 —287 691 101 590 731 428 303 197 532  —335 — 32 
IQGO pene es — 208 —727 519 —440 505 -—-945 -—648 —222 —426 276 —107 383 —43 
ISOCR ee veer: 208 — 309 Sui —2 48 — 50 206 — 261 467 84 401 —317 150 
UTE A pete cere 273 76 197, 375 188 187 648 264 384 —103 363 —466 — 82 
USES) octcecsocencee 168 — 296 464 725 701 24 893 405 488 —49 189 —238 250 
ISOS ere 815 338 477 1,395 1,366 ZI A210 1,704 506 Zio 1,237 —1,022 —516 
CADE ccna — 33 22 —55 1,389 1,212 177 1,356 1,234 122 216 101 115 237 
NOE lpia eee — 933 592 — 1,525 318 iy 121 —615 789 — 1,404 —43 — 1,470 1,427 23 
127 ea — 87 175 —262 1,288 1,663 —375 1,201 1,838 —637 -—100 — 89 —11 —648 
URSA Recker 528 265 263 «3,211 3,131 80 3,739 3,396 343 175 1,406 —1,231 —888 
RSA eee oe —47 1,026 —1,073 1,492  —935 2,427 1,445 91 1,354 1,116 1,997 —881 473 
1NOLOn carers —652 833 — 1,485 558  —438 996 —94 395  —489 569 —513 1,082 593 
UCAS) so cextdtncrcce 884 275 COS EZ 40 ane. 075 332 3,291 2,350 941 498 1,789 —1,291 -—350 
RSV AT Aapirenacie —31 851 — 882 838 1,340 —502 807 PAAR) heise 843 1,374 — 10 
LISHAS) pacar: 2,238 4,324 —2,086 1,881 2,566 -—685 4,119 6,890 —2,771 5442 3425 2017 —754 
USA) petiscootcee 672 2,026 —1,854 3,739 5992-2253 4,411 SHaitss har sila = G77 1,750 — 2,357 
1980 eee 5,689 4,134 eters) (9).245)1] 9,212 —2,961 11,940 13,346 —1,406 2,741 1,079 1,662 256 
1OSilinee ae —473 8,762 —9,235 2,993 11,723 —8,730 2,520 20,485-—17,965 11,117 —4344 15,461 —2,504 
1OS2 Ree. 128 —734 862 -—162 —3,676 3,514 —34 -—4410 4376 2942 2,459 483 4,859 


SS a a ee a a 

(1) Adjusted for variations in exchange rates. 

(2)Commencing with September 30, 1970, changes in assets and liabilities with residents of Puerto Rico and the U.S. Virgin Islands are included with 
residents of the United States instead of with other non-residents. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
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Reference Table 77 
Canada’s Reserve Position with the International Monetary Fund) 


1946 — 1982 
eS ee eee aa 
IMF transactions with Canada IMF 
transactions 
with other Reserve 
Increases Drawings(-) Sales of Canadian countries position 
in and gold and loans in Canadian at end 
Year subscription!) repayments SDRs Other to IMF dollars of period 


(Millions of SDRs)) 


OAC ISCO a... 137.5 — — — — 14.9 152.5 
WOO ene ae oceans. ory — = — 25.0 == = 84.6 212.1 
NOD 2impeete cree seca coc. a = — 300.0 aan = — — 50.3 — 138.2 
ES Tek here eerereres = VOM, — = = aaa — 58.5 
HOGA tree Be hey e.cctese es — 166.0 —9.0 —— — 99.0 197.5 
INS. Gaerne = a= —27.5 == = 183.4 353.4 
I ey he eee: 47. = == = aa 47.6 448.5 
NOG erie ee coe — —_— — — — — 15.1 433.4 
NGOS Meter cet = — 361.2 — Zo —— 131.2 206.2 
Ie eee — == —8.6 0.2 = 280.3 478.1 
VOTO Weer css ces. 90.0 — —45.2 1.0 = 145.7 669.6 
UCI: cag teeeeeteenerese: — = — 66.3 — — —270.7 332.6 
ok eee — — — — — — 16.6 315.9 
ICV AS) eee eer — — — — == —35.5 280.4 
OAS ee cece 25) = — — = 140.7 so 432.6 
LSNAR seca eee = — = = 106.2 14.7 553.5 
UWA a) 8: os eee — — = — = 259.4 812.9 
LIST A cael career arte. = = — 16.4 —22.1 —41.5 —31.5 701.4 
ISAS) sek aes eee = = —8.2 14.8 —76.5 — 204.1 427.4 
ASA + nee eee ee a — —8.2 18.5 — 103.2 — 38.0 296.5 
NO GO rae ce scie asic 169.6 = = 0.8 — 13.0 == 454.0 
NO OM eect os. ast = = = — sae — 108.4 345.6 
{NCYEYD 5 eee == = = 0.4 _— — 12.6 335.6 


(1) Reserve position equals the Canadian subscription plus outstanding loans to the IMF minus IMF holdings of Canadian dollars. This is the amount of foreign 
exchange which Canada is entitled to draw from the Fund on demand for balance of payments purposes. 

(2) Portion paid in other than Canadian dollars. 

(3) Prior to May 8, 1972 one SDR equalled one U.S. dollar. From May 8, 1972, to October 18, 1973 one SDR was equivalent to U.S. $1.0857 1; from October 
18, 1973 to July 1, 1974 one SDR was equivalent to U.S. $1.20635; since the latter date the value of the SDR in terms of U.S. dollars has been determined 
daily on the basis of a weighted average of the market values of major currencies. Until December 1980, 16 currencies were used; on January 1, 1981, the 
number of currencies was reduced to five. : 


Source: Bank of Canada, Review, monthly. 
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Reference Table 78 
Canada’s Official International Reserves 


1961 — 1982 
End Foreign currencies") Special Reserve 
of Te Se Drawing position 
period U.S. dollars Other Gold Rights in IMF Total Total 
B 3801 3802 3803 3804 3805 3800 
(Millions of U.S. dollars) (Millions of 
DRs) 
NOG Heres cae. 1,123.0 10.7 946.2 —_ 212.1 2,292.0 2,292.0 
19620 ee. 1,842.8 OFZ 708.5 —_— —_— 2,560.5 2,560.5 
LISS Ree es tee 1,786.6 9.5 817.2 —_ —_ PASS 6: 2,613;3 
OC Aee ayer, cree 1,654.5 11.8 1hO25 a7 _— 197.5 2,889.5 2,889.5 
19657 e.-see nt 1,519.9 12.8 1,150.8 = 353.4 3,036.9 3,036.9 
NSOGs eed: 1,195.4 12.4 1,045.6 — 448.5 2,701.9 2,701.9 
NOG (ee ee ee Ip2O See 13.4 1,014.9 — 433.4 2,716.9 2,716.9 
NOGSiercrs ste, 1,964.9 11.6 863.1 — 206.2 3,045.8 3.045.8 
ISGO een eee 1,743.6 12.3 872.3 — 478.1 3.106.3 3.106.3 
SWAG et as cea ee 3,022. 1 14.5 790.7 182.1 669.6 4,679.0 4,679.0 
TO alien eet at 4,060.0 13.6 791.8 371.9 332.6 5,570.4 5,570.4 
LEST AES ee aie ener 4,355.0 12.6 834.1 505.2 342.9 6,049.9 Dove 
VOSS ee oe Syoetee WAZ 926.9 563.7 338.2 5,768.2 4,781.5 
LOA eer mata, 3,767.7 12.9 940.7 574.3 02957 5,825.3 4,757.9 
NOLS meee eee: 3,207.1 tS) 7/ 899.4 550.4 648.0 5,325.6 4,549.3 
197.6 tony teee ee: 3,446.3 15.8 879.0 557.8 944.5 5,843.4 5,029.3 
1OUTpoe Cees | 2,298.7 15.8 935.6 505.3 852m 4,607.5 3,793.1 
NOS Pe comes 2,459.5 18.4 1,009. 1 522.4 556.8 4,566.2 3,504.9 
UAC A aan eetie 1,863.9 23.9 1,022.6 36019 390.6 3,886.9 2,950.6 
UC TetO aks scan ere 2,037.6 23.1 936.6 453.2 579.0 4,029.6 3, 159.5 
OSS Peet eee 2,865.3 95.8 833.7 174.0 402.4 4,371.1 3,755.4 
IOS2 ere ess 2,454.9 120. 1 782.3 70.8 365.0 3,793.2 3,438.6 
a eee ee le ee 


Convertible foreign currency of the Exchange Fund Account, the Receiver General for Canada and the Bank of Canada. 
Source: Bank of Canada and Department of Finance. 
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Reference Table 79 


Price of Foreign Currencies in Canada 


1954 — 1982 
Belgian French German Italian Japanese Dutch Swedish Swiss Pound U.S. 
Year franc franc mark lira yen guilder krona franc sterling dollar 
B 3402 3404 3405 3406 3407 3408 3410 3411 3412 3400 
(Average of daily rates) 

1954 We eee 0.0195 0.278 0.232 0.00156 0.00270 OF257) 0.188 0.227 2.734 0.973 
ISS bie. 0.0196 0.282 0.234 0.00158 0.00274 0.259 0.190 0.230 2.754 0.986 
TEEN SS 0.0197 0.281 0.234 0.00158 0.00273 0.257 0.190 0.230 2.752 0.984 
NOS Wiis eto. 0.0191 0.256 0.228 0.00154 0.00266 0.251 0.185 0.224 2.679 0.959 
NODS ee cscs 0.0195 0.231 0.232 0.00156 0.00270 0.257 0.188 0.226 2.728 O:S7a 
NOSO meee a6 0.0192 0.196 0.230 0.00155 0.00267 0.254 0.185 0.222 2.694 0.959 
1960 a... 0.0195 0.198 0.233 0.00156 0.00270 0.257 0.188 0.225 2.723 0.970 
NOG a Aaee css 0.0203 0.207 0.252 0.00163 0.0028 1 0.279 0.196 0.235 2.839 1.013 
1962 aes... 0.0215 0.218 0.267 0.00172 0.00297 0.297 0.207 0.247 3.001 1.069 
1963 aa. 2: 0.0216 0.220 0.271 0.00174 0.00300 0.300 0.208 0.250 3.020 1.079 
VO96 4 ire cess: 0.0217 0.220 0.271 0.00173 0.00300 0.299 0.209 0.250 3.012 1.079 
196 Oeste 0.0217 0.220 0.270 0.00173 0.00300 0.299 0.209 0.249 3.014 1.078 
(OGG ren. 0.0216 0.219 0.269 0.00173 0.00298 0.298 0.209 0.249 3.009 1.077 
NOG TR eases 0.0217 0.219 O27/1 0.00173 0.00298 0.299 0.209 0.249 2.962 1.079 
ihe) steh ss renee 0.0216 0.218 0.270 0.00173 0.00299 0.298 0.209 0.250 2.579 1.077 
1969 eee 0.0215 0.208 0.275 0.00172 0.00301 0.297 0.208 0.250 2.574 1.077 
1S/ Omer... 0.0210 0.189 0.286 0.00167 0.00292 0.289 0.201 0.242 2.502 1.044 
NO 7il eee 0.0208 0.183 0.291 0.00163 0.00291 0.289 0.198 0.246 2.469 1.010 
VOT 2a 8: 0.0225 0.196 0.311 0.00170 0.00327 0.309 0.208 0.259 2.479 0.991 
NOT meshes 0.0258 0.226 0.378 0.00172 0.00370 0.360 0.230 0.317 2.452 1.000 
NOTA ites. 0.0252 0.204 0.379 0.00150 0.00336 0.365 0.221 0.330 2.288 0.978 
NOUS Meee. 0.0277 0.238 0.414 0.00156 0.00343 0.403 0.246 0.393 2.258 OR 
NO7Ome ee. oe: 0.0256 0.207 0.393 0.00119 0.00333 0.373 0.227 0.395 1.781 0.986 
NOT gece 0.0297 0.217 0.459 0.00121 0.00398 0.434 0.238 0.445 1.857 1.063 
1O,Sie ee 0.0363 0.254 0.569 0.00135 0.00548 0.529 0.253 0.644 2.191 1.141 
97.9 eee ss 0.0399 0.276 0.639 0.00141 0.00537 0.590 0.274 0.705 2.486 le wal 
1980s. oes 0.0401 0.277 0.644 0.00137 0.00519 0.589 0.277 0.698 Pao 1.169 
NOStierece.. 0.0324 0.222 0.532 0.00106 0.00545 0.482 0.238 0.613 2.430 1.199 
1982s. 0.0271 0.189 0.508 0.00091 0.00497 0.462 0.198 0.609 2,158 1.234 


Source: Bank of Canada. 
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Reference Table 80 
Indexes of Exchange Rates‘") 


1970 — 1982 

(1971 = 100) 

SS SE ES ea a 
Price of Canadian dollar in Price of U.S. dollar in 

Year 

and United Other G— 10 Total G— 10 Other G— 10 Total G— 10 

month States countries countries Canada countries countries 


eee 3.55555 SS] 58 nn “el 


(Average of daily rates) 


96.7 99.4 Siege 103.4 102.9 103.1 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
101.9 93.5 100.4 98.1 Sie 93.6 
101.0 84.8 97.8 gO 82.3 Sieg 
103.3 90.4 100.8 96.8 85.6 89.4 

99.3 86.1 96.7 100.7 84.1 89.7 
102.4 96.2 101.3 97.6 89.7 92.5 

95.0 85.8 93.3 105.3 85.5 o2a 

88.6 68.6 84.5 W228 UZ 85.1 

86.2 64.3 81.7 116.0 70.4 84.2 

86.4 63.7 Silay, 115.8 70.3 84.0 

84.2 70.4 81.5 UKE) 7/ TORS Suns: 

81.9 US 81.1 122.2 90.2 100.6 

86.8 64.1 82.1 115.3 70.2 83.8 

87.4 65.3 82.8 114.5 alee 84.4 

86.1 66.9 82.2 Wee 74.0 87.0 

85.2 66.6 81.4 117.4 74.6 87.7 

86.1 63.4 81.4 116.2 70.4 84.0 

87.7 63.1 82.6 114.0 68.4 82.1 

Sal 62.8 82.5 114.1 68.2 82.0 

87.1 63.4 -82.2 114.8 69.3 83.0 

86.7 62.0 81.6 115.3 68.1 82.2 

86.4 61.8 81.3 115.8 68.3 82.5 

85.1 62.5 80.5 WANs 70.2 84.4 

84.4 62.6 79.9 Webs: 70.9 85.2 

84.8 62.4 80.2 UNS) 70.4 84.6 

84.2 64.8 80.3 118.7 73.6 87.4 

84.8 65.8 81.0 118.0 74.2 87.6 

84.8 67.7 81.4 WS) 76.3 89.2 

84.1 70.1 81.4 WASs9 LOM 92.0 

83.9 72.3 81.6 or2 82.2 93.9 

83.4 74.5 81.7 120.0 84.9 96.1 

82.6 USE 81.2 121.1 86.5 Jie6 

84.1 74.4 82.2 118.9 83.7 94.9 

84.0 73.5 SiEO OST 82.7 94.3 

85.0 72.6 82.6 117.6 80.7 o253 

85.2 UPot 82.8 117.4 80.7 92.3 

84.7 73.6 82.6 118.1 82.3 OSaf 

83.2 74.9 81.6 120.2 85.4 96.5 

82.7 76.1 81.5 120.9 87.1 98.0 

82.4 76.9 81.4 121.3 88.4 99.0 

81.8 74.3 80.4 22e2 86.0 Tigo 

US) 75.6 78.5 126.3 90.7 102.1 

79.5 TE Bh) 125.8 S22 103.0 

81.1 LOIS 80.8 123.3 93.1 102.9 

81.8 81.2 Si 122.3 94.3 103.5 

82.1 83.3 82.3 121.8 96.4 104.8 

82.4 83.9 82.6 121.4 96.5 104.7 

: 81.6 79.4 81.2 122.6 Side OTe 
ee ee eee eee 


() Geometrically weighted by 1977-81 bilateral shares of trade. The Group of Ten countries comprise Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, the United Kingdom, and the United States, plus Switzerland. 
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Reference Table 81 
Money Market and Eurodollar Rates 


1978 — 1982 
United West United Nether- Eurodollar: 
Month Canada States Japan France Germany Kingdom lands Belgium London 
(Per cent) 

VOT St hescasse tals 6.45 4.79 8.88 3.37 5.81 5, 1 7.56 7.31 
ee 7.30 6.46 4.80 10.18 3.34 5.96 5.45 4.12 TATE 
Maseras TET 6.32 4.62 9.96 3.55 5.94 5.33 4.64 7.26 
Nee aoe 8.19 6.31 4.14 8.48 3.53 6.77 4.56 4.04 7.38 
Mines: 8.13 6.43 4.06 8.08 3.54 8.40 4.65 3.63 7.83 
i ee 8.26 6.71 4.11 7.76 S55 ORS 3.99 4.06 8.31 
eens 8.71 7.07 4.44 7.43 3.40 9.22 4.10 3.85 8.52 
erties: 8.80 7.04 4.39 US) 3.23 8.90 3.47 5.06 8.50 
SRecne:: Oli 7.84 4.25 7.20 3.51 9.00 5,59 4.93 9.11 
Ola 9.85 8.13 4.18 6.99 3.07 9:92 13.56 7.44 10.15 
IN Geiss 10.36 8.79 3.93 6.89 2.67 Won 8.76 6.96 Ue 
‘BY Fae 10.46 9:12 4.57 6.67 3.56 1 bsv/ 10.29 6.45 156 

“KS PAS eas oe nena 10.78 9.35 4.29 6.64 2.99 11.86 8.64 6.33 11.18 
Pee 10.82 9:27 4.35 6.68 3.81 12.62 Tale 6.40 10.79 
Meco: 10.92 9.46 4.64 6.77 4.32 11.35 7.14 Soy 10.64 
A 10.80 9.49 4.89 6.82 5.24 11.32 7.09 5:29 10.60 
Mite. 10.84 Sh) ey 7.20 5.16 inlets: 7.10 4.81 Oai2 
Seer 10.78 9.05 5.34 8.01 5.60 12.57 IM 7.64 10.53 
al ik ese WikAs 9.26 5.80 9.34 5.73 13.32 8.63 Slog 10.87 
isda 11.45 9.45 6.69 10.44 6.36 13.31 8.73 9.34 11.50 
See 11.64 10.18 6.81 10.99 6.50 13.38 9.39 8.91 12.61 
ORea... 13.61 11.47 6.74 11.47 USSi/ 13.38 9.28 Wiley 14.59 
Nie. ce 13.62 11.87 7.58 1 EIS 7.86 15.33 11.18 10.06 15.00 
Dern... 13.66 12.07 8.05 Wee 9.02 15.90 15.90 10.58 14.55 

1OSON oe 13.50 12.04 8.06 WI 8.25 ISIS) 11.18 11.74 14.41 

BO Secs 13.55 12.81 8.74 12.17 8.06 16.14 10.99 9.66 16.97 
Mite 2.8: 15.24 15153 10.73 12.96 8.61 16.18 9.50 WA) 19.94 
Ageia: OAL 14.00 12.21 12.40 9.05 16.17 10.47 14.83 13.94 
Mae ae: 11.58 SE US 12.56 12.61 9.80 16.09 11.14 13.47 SL TAS 
at SR e 10.38 7.00 12.64 12.43 10.04 15.80 10.97 11.96 979 
Ears, 10.06 8.13 12.70 12.04 9.80 14.55 10.31 11.84 9.81 
TARY eens 10.49 9.26 12.09 11.32 8.92 14.86 10.09 9.80 12.50 
Sere 10.95 10.32 11.40 11.37 Bi 14.40 9.86 9.51 13.94 
Ofek: 11.91 11.58 11.04 iiee2 9.01 14.29 9.34 9.50 1o:25 
Niza. 13.70 13.89 9.50 10.74 8.76 13.95 9.05 10.04 18.31 
Dz. ae. WOK 15.66 9.49 10.88 9.16 13.07 8.60 9.73 17.75 

ete lalicd acca ace 16.86 14.72 8.91 10.74 9.09 12.85 8:97 10.20 17.44 

Be ce 16.83 14.91 8.60 10.91 10.38 12.09 9.08 8.93 16.69 
Mize ee. 16.44 13.48 8.04 Vite 11.97 11.53 9.90 10.25 14.87 
Ate... 17.35 13.64 Tile) 12.23 11.31 11.33 9.61 16.44 16.97 
Mite: 18.43 16.30 7.06 16.03 11.83 11.35 10.68 12/51 WteS 
A isan eae 18.83 14.56 Tl2 19.93 11.93 12.09 Waltsy7/ 9.40 17.69 
3 ana 20.29 14.70 VE26 18.49 11.98 13.28 12.33 10.56 1875 
Ales. 20.82 15.61 7.24 17.50 EO, 13.42 12.67 11.93 18.69 
Sree: 19.35 14.95 7.26 17.78 12.00 13296 WU 11.26 17.87 
Oras: 17.96 13.87 7.05 17.09 11.30 15i55 12.76 WZ 15.66 
Neve: 15.07 27 6.80 1sh2 10.81 14.41 11.89 10.94 12.00 
Bee 52 14.41 10.93 6.70 15.46 10.58 14.51 WO: 12.45 13.75 

IS825) ee. 14.34 12.41 6.64 sys 10.46 14.06 10.18 W227 14.62 
Feed 14.58 12.78 6.68 14.56 WOe27 13.56 9.98 12.00 15.00 
Mane 15.07 12.49 6.61 SniZ 9.87 12.49 7.76 10.21 15.47 
Ages. 14.98 12.82 ils 16.81 9.33 12.84 8.43 12.56 14.87 
Meee: 15.18 12.15 7.28 16.41 9.18 12.63 8.87 12.90 14.44 
area 16.33 125i 7.37 15.86 9.28 WAZTE 8.14 Walshe, 15.66 
Bl ree ances 15.25 11.91 7.40 14.84 9.46 11.73 8.78 13.05 14.36 
I aNssenre 13.70 9.01 7.44 14.68 9.00 10.53 8.51 11.63 11.63 
Seas 12.73 8.20 7.31 14.28 8.18 9.88 7.37 10.43 11.78 
Ola er. Wi). oS Is 13.64 7.58 9.22 7.24 10.98 10.41 
Nee 10.72 8.04 22 ils}, 1 7.30 8.91 6.29 10.32 Sh ile) 
Deon 9.80 8.01 Talo 12.90 6.60 10.29 9219 9:29 oie 

nn nc nn EET 


Source: International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics. 
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Reference Table 82 
Details of New Issues and Retirements of Government of Canada 
Marketable Bonds from January 1, 1982 to December 31, 1982 


Net 
Change 
in 
Currency Currency Yield to Amount 
Sub- of Amount Sub- of Maturity Out- 
Date Retirements Amount _ total Payment New Bonds Delivered total Payment (%) standing 
(Millions of dollars, par value) 
February 1 9% % February 1, 1982 593 C 16% August 1, 1984 150 Cc 16 
9% % February 1, 1982 475 1,068 C 15%% February 1, 
1987") 650 800 C 15:5 — 268 
March 8 7% % March 8, 1987 264 264 SF —4 
March 31 15% August 1, 1984 225 Cc 15.10 
15% March 15, 1987 400 Cc 15.14 
15%2% March 15, 2002 200 825 Cc 15.54 821 
April eee ea Co4onAprill 1, 1982 675 Cc 
9%2% June 15, 1994(2) 29 C 
10% October 1, 1995'2) 25 Cc 
914% May 15, 1997(2) 24 Cc 
9% October 15, 1999/2) 14 Cc 
934% December 15, 2000!) 13 Cc 
9% % October 1, 2001) 33 Cc 
834% February 1, 2002/2) 6 Cc 
9% % October 1, 20032) 18 837 Cc —16 
April 15 ................. 5% October 15, 1987) 1 1 U.S. 
Aorili2One nse. cre. 8%2% April 30, 1989 105 105 DM 89 
MaViltcereconcnat 15% August 1, 1984 100 Cc 14.91 
15% March 15, 1987 400 Cc 14.84 
15%2% March 15, 2002 150 650 Cc 15.41 739 
JUDG eres 14%% December 15, 
1984 100 Cc 14.94 
143%4% June 1, 1987 250 Cc 15.04 
15% June 1, 1992 200 550 C 15.15 1,289 
JURE m Opera 1454 % June 16, 1987 962 962 U.S. 14.375 2,251 
JUV Meese VORVULY Ih 1OB2 900 C 15%% July 1, 1985 350 Cc 16.00 
7%2% July 1, 1982 1 901 C 15% July 1, 1987 400 750 Cc TSI 2,100 
AUGUStilpee eres 16% August 1, 1984 150 Cc 16.00 
15%2% February ile 
1987(5) 600 750 Cc 15.58 2,850 
September 1.... 14%2% September 1, 
1985 200 Cc 14.67 
14%4% September 1, 
1987(6) 650 850 C 14.47 3,700 
October 15 .......... 8% October 15, 1982 475 C 12%4% October 1, 1985 150 Cc 12.85 
1054% October 15, 1982 200 C 13% October 15, 1987 450 Cc 13.00 
121%4% October 15, 1982 150 825 C 13%% October 15,1992 400 Cc 13.69 
5% October 15, 1987(9) 1 1 U.S. 1334% March 15, 2000 300 1,300 Cc 13.90 4,174 
November 1 . 12% November 15, 1987 200 Cc 12.00 
12%% November 15, 
1992 500 700 Cc 12575) 4,874 
November 22 10% % October 1, 1985 ims Cc 10.75 
113%4% December 15, 
1992 525 700 C V7.5 5,574 
December 1 534% January 1, 1985(2) 2 GC 
5% October 1, 1987(2) 4 6 C 5,568 
December 15 11% December 15, 1982 875 875 C 10% % October 1, 1985 350 Cc 10.82 
11% December 15, 1987 325 Cc 11.33 


11%4% December 15, 

1992 575 1,250 Cc 12.01 5,943 
a Rr ee ee ee 
() Extendible at the option of the holder to February 1, 1992. 

(2) Partial redemption for purchase funds. 

(3) Partial redemption for sinking funds. 

(4) Extendible at the option of the holder to July 1, 1992. 

(5) Extendible at the option of the holder to February 1, 1992. 

(6) Extendible at the option of the holder to September 1, 1992. 220 
Source: Bank of Canada and Department of Finance. 


Reference Table 83 


Changes in Marketable Securities and Canada Savings Bonds Outstanding 
1975 — 1982 


SS Ss ee eee eee ee eee ee ee 
1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 
SSS ee ee 


(Millions of dollars) 
Net new issues: 


Canadian dollars: 


Government of Canada — mar- 
ketable securities) oo... ; 1,345 3,481 6,415 6,225 8,874 12,701 4,617 8,969 
Canada Savings Bonds ................... 2,664 755 1,660 1,933 — 1,329 — 1,331 8,069 8,026 
Total Government of Canada 
ISSUCG emer eae aa eee et ete 4,009 4,236 8,075 8,158 7,545 11,370 12,686 16,995 
Provinces and municipalities®) __... 3,114 3,751 4,068 4,569 3,778 7,044 5,181 3,339 
Gorporations:...2. se ee. ee 3,460 2,447 6,297 10, 130 5,621 6,393 7,270 2,376 
Total Canadian dollar issues .............. 10,583 10,434 18,440 22,857 16,944 24,807 Zola’ 22,710 
Foreign currencies: 
Government of Canada .........0........ —37 —2 —2 2,315 726 —2 357 1,330 
Provinces and municipalities .......... 3,395 5,239 3,004 1,609 1,387 135 5,373 5,183 
GORMOLAtIONS cece pees ee 623 2,819 1,916 1,493 1,670 2,876 4,437 3,895 
Total foreign-pay issues oo... ccc. 3,981 8,056 4,918 5,417 3,783 3,009 10,167 10,408 
Total net new iSSUES ooo... cece 14,564 18,490 23,358 28,274 20,727 27,816 35,304 33,118 
Taken up by: . 
Bantvot Canada... 4080. ..0te 841 573 1,852 1,741 1,708 2,339 1,125 — 1,033 
Ghartered Danks ccc. vccccnnccrcacees —21 1,507 2,005 3,927 —174 854 2,935 925 
Non-bank holders: 
Marketable securities .................. 7,001 7,486 12,655 17,648 17,757 24,551 12,796 13,463 
Canada Savings Bonds .............. 2,664 755 1,660 1,933 — 1,329 — 1,331 8,069 8,026 
Holders of Canadian foreign pay... 4,079 8,169 5,186 3,025 2,765 1,403 10,379 SZ 
otalipond/isSueS: 3.) ee 14,564 18,490 23,358 28,274 20,727 27,816 35,304 33,118 


(1) January to September. 

(2) Includes Canada treasury bills. 

(3) Excludes securities bought by the Canada Pension Plan. 
(4) Includes only Government of Canada securities. 


Source; Bank of Canada and Department of Finance. 
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Reference Table 84 
Mortgage Loan Approvals 


1976 — 1982 


Residential 
Private lenders 


Total private ...... 
CWree ee 
Existing ...... 


News a Sie 


Total public and 
niVAte s.r. 
esidential.......... 

Non-residential .. 


1976 


4,444 
3,225 
1,219 


5,741 
2,915 
3,226 


10,185 
5,740 
4,445 


662 
616 
46 


10,847 
6,356 
4,491 


12,284 
10,847 
1,437 


ORL 


1978 


1979 


(Millions of dollars) 


Source: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics. 
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1980 


1981 


1982 


Reference Table 85 


Mortgage Loan Approvals by Private Lending Institutions‘) 
1977 — 1982 


1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 


(Millions of dollars) 


Chartered banks. ...... 4,690 5,182 5,510 4,793 3,405 4,101 
Residential ............ 4,605 4,977 5,205 4,464 3,147 3,869 
NeOWeee ee . 1,762 Leshan 1,936 1,660 1,523 960 
EXISHGQOE ae 2,843 3,226 3,269 2,805 1,624 2,909 
Non-residential .... 85 204 305 328 258 232 
Life companies ........ 3,014 2,504 2,865 2,497 1,920 2,051 
Residential ............ 1,610 1,200 1,239 R277 1,054 1,164 
NEWitee so 1,208 853 823 718 647 630 
EXISTINGe a... 402 347 416 559 407 534 
Non-residential .... 1,404 1,304 1,626 1,220 866 887 
Loan, trust, etc.') .... 9,083 8,689 8,822 7,056 5,442 6,002 
Residential ............ 8,394 7,719 7,605 6,246 4,988 5,641 
NeW... cceceeceeee 3,657 2,822 Zoe 2,124 PLP NG 1,608 
ExiStinOmee <n al Tey 4,897 4,792 4,122 BTS} 4,033 
Non-residential .... 689 970 1,217 810 454 361 
Total residential........ 14,609 13,896 14,134 12,106 9,190 10,674 
Total non-residential A AThs' 2,478 3,148 2,358 Usteyvers 1,480 
Total private... 16,787 16,374 17,282 14,464 10,767 12,154 


a a a A a a ae I a hs SE 
(1) Includes NHA and conventional lending. 
(2) includes loan and trust companies, Quebec savings banks, fraternal and mutual benefit societies, pension funds and mortgage investment brokers. 


Source: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics. 
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Reference Table 86 
Monetary Aggregates and Selected Banking System Statistics 


1970 — 1982 
Currency 
Currency plus total 
Currency and all privately held 
Currency and all chequable, chartered Currency 
and demand chequable notice and banks and privately Canadian Total 
deposits deposits term deposits deposits held Canadian General dollar major personal Business 
(M1) (MiB) (M2) (M3) dollar deposits loans assets loans loans 
Year (Average of Wednesdays) (End of period) 
(Millions of dollars) 
TO LO Meera cone 9,023 14,716 25,580 32,175 29,022 UO S07 28,296 4,935 11,442 
AG fal eetren tee 10,170 16,074 28,755 35,495 33,215 18,054 32,690 5,861 12,193 
NDZ ee rea coe pole: 18,098 Sit 7Asts) 40,462 39,087 22,319 39,012 (p2Oe esas 
a SASS. Sse ome eae 13,312 20,256 36,291 46,510 44,335 27,438 45,684 9,064 18,374 
g RSNA“) ie el eee eee 14,551 21,405 43,554 58,014 ise) ASIA 33,618 54,752 10,774 22,846 
Oost ee 16,557 23,465 50,118 66,610 62,460 39,117 63,445 12,838 26,279 
HIS EA SY mel el eee eae 17,883 24,922 56,414 78,860 73,096 46,611 74,020 15516) oO 1,098 
LES A iessteb cay oe eer 19,377 26,700 64,343 91,344 84,264 54,204 85,680 18,362 35,842 
[SiS ere ee 21,318 29,039 71,194 103,821 94,276 60,565 98,298 21,169 39,398 
NOG eee weer oe 22,813 30,471 82,395 123,898 112,230 UCT 117,084 24,550 47,984 
WO BO sae meseoe ee: 24,228 31,781 97,263 141,586 130,308 87,020 133;535 21,109 59/313 
LOST eerie ee PXS) P3915) 32,800 ale 15859311 150,716 109,226 159,106 31,635 77,618 
TOS 2eiercrerrer een 25,760 33,676 WATTS 182,550 173,009 121,935 186,149 31,798 90,148 
(Per cent change) 

NOILO eamee e kee 2.4 —4.1 6.8 = ous) 3.9 or Sh] 3.4 
Oia eeerere tens ory WA 9.2 12.4 10.3 14.4 10.2 TORO 13:3 6.6 
VO 2 rere ces coe 14.3 12.6 10.5 14.0 Wist/ 23.6 19.3 22.9 24.0 
ISAC Payne cere ae ee 14.5 11.9 14.2 14.9 13.4 22.9 Ue t 20:9 21.6 
SA ee oe. 9.3 ON 20.0 24.7 19:9 22,0 19.8 18.8 24.3 
Oi S eeeeere, Sees. 13.8 9.6 loa 14.8 WES 16.4 15.9 19.2 15.0 
TO 7G Ret ee een) 8.0 6.2 12.6 18.4 17.0 19.2 16.7 20.9 18.3 
LSE a teetneneped caer 8.4 7.1 14.1 15.8 ake) 16.3 15.8 18.3 15:3 
OG ene eee ee 10.0 8.8 10.7 13:7 11.9 Wake 14.7 1Os3 9.9 

7.0 4.9 a7 19.3 19.0 19.8 19.1 16.0 21.8 

6.2 4.3 18.0 14.3 16.1 20.0 14.1 12.9 2350 

4.2 3.2 14.5 12.3 Swe PRS IS) 19.1 14.2 30.9 

2.0 Pri 14.7 14.8 14.8 Wale 17.0 0.5 16.1 


a a a a Ne ee eee ee 
Source: Bank of Canada, Review, monthly. 
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Reference Table 87 

Canadian Marketable Securities 

Supply of Securities and Distribution of Holdings 
(Flows) 

1972 — 1982 


1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982") 


(Millions of dollars) 


Supply of securities 
Short-term securities 
Government of Canada treasury 


GIES Sis. ereneiercieeten uae noe eee 331 556 938 561 1,602 2,350 2,673 2,282 5,451 —55 2,014 
Junior government treasury bills 
ENCINOLOS eer tee cern. ee ene 36 —72 —55 294 —86 -—317 259 —67 293 154 553 
Other short-term paper................... 272 872 2,744 304 1,149 790 2,368 3,867 So55 253 2,992 
Long-term securities 
Government of Canada bonds ...... 30 —225 801 716 1,768 3,785 5,764 7,616 7,202 5,760 4,703 
Junior government bond6................ 2,245 1,797 3,093 5,544 7,485 6,026 4,789 4,421 3,496 6,758 i209 
Bonds issued by non-financial cor- 
DOlavionster.sen teen eee 863 750 4457 2412 2132 2,028 1,563 474 2,141 5,381 2,401 
Bonds issued by financial corpora- 
ORS Bocce ie: fey, Maen Sin es aes 638 822 584 686 1,546 1,027 1,046 991 351 1,437 739 
15 34 —1 1 521 560 470 825 1,070 1,713 1,184 
659 1,288 1,266 1,687 1,171 3,011 7,923 6,203 7,100 8,166 1,824 
Foreign investment .................:c0000 —244 —69 —46 Vi. —79 —221 —25 582 114 —95 — 140 
UCLEL) aces eeeeaceereenetomoSeanae 4,845 5,753 10,781 11,922 17,209 19,039 26,830 27,194 32,773 29;472 21,529 
Distribution of holdings 
ResidentSirse 3. c.cme coe 3,652 5,047 8898 7,041 7,665 13,466 21,943 22,791 26,287 16,013 10,865 
Bankiot Canadas..o:. 16. h5,.c5.0 590 608 1,103 734 637 1,749 1,706 1,606 2,242 1,121 —2,210 
Chartered banks ................c 148 —82 1545 —123 1,504 3,581 7,183 48 —910 3,386 418 
INGar/ banks arise, crac serene re 187 65 —52 595 523 1,340 1,155 1,281 3,234 1,382 2,792(2) 
Insurance and pension institu- 
OMS Meee a oereee ene ne 2,146 2,287 2,318 3,633 4,023 4,420 9,959 8,351 97595 10,448 6,143 
Other private financial institu- 
TIONS verte PN sacesrcn eye eet eee 269 —247 712 730 1,311 ie 1,315 699 1,159 242 — 143 
Othenresidentsys reer at 311 2416 3,272 1,472 —333 1,604 4,625 10,806 10,966 — 566 3,865 


INONTESIGENIS se gee tee eee ee ne 1,193 706 1,883 4,881 9,544 5,573 4,887 4,403 6,486 13,459 10,664 


(1) January to September. 
(2) Consolidates all wholly and majority owned subsidiaries of Quebec savings banks. 
Source: Department of Finance and Bank of Canada. 
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